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“ The manner in which the Infantry attack can best 
be supported by Artillery Fire, having regard to the 
present system of Artillery Training and to recent improve- 
ments in material.” 
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THE BATTLEFIELDS OF NORTH ITALY. 
By Lieut.-CoLoneL THE Hon. E. Nok. 


VII. - 
VERONA. 


Verona is the most important strategic point of North Italy, 
and we find that it has been a bridge-head from the dawn of history. 
The Alps here abut on to the very banks of the ADIGE, and on 
their last spur stands the citadel of the place, now the Castello di 
San Pietro. Thus the passage from east to west or vice versd is 
barred above the place: below it, the ADIGE is a formidable obstacle 
and the ground soon becomes marshy. The space suitable for 
military movements is thus restricted to that between the mountains 
and the marshes, and this was even narrower in former times than 
it is now. 

An army holding VERONA can, on the other hand, debouch on 
either bank of the river, can operate up its valley into the Tyrol, or 
eastward towards the Brenta. We have already seen how ably 
Bonaparte made use of this advantage in his campaigns of 1796-97. 
At that time there were at VERONA four bridges over the river 
within the walls: there are now six, besides two railway bridges, onc 
above and one below the town, outside the walls but within the 
precincts of the fortifications. 

Under the Austrian rule VERONA was expanded into a modern 
fortress and became, what MANTUA had been in the former century, 
the mainstay of their power in Italy and it was made the head- 
quarters of their “Italian army”. 

The ApigE here makes a large bend and washes the very foot 
of the Alpine spur, and in this bend on the right bank the NE 
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VII. 
VERONA. 


Verona is the most important strategic point of North Italy, 
and we find that it has been a bridge-head from the dawn of history. 
The Alps here abut on to the very banks of the ADIGE, and on 
their last spur stands the citadel of the place, now the Custello di 
San Pietro. Thus the passage from east to west or vice versd is 
barred above the place: below it, the ADIGE is a formidable obstacle 
and the ground soon becomes marshy. The space suitable for 
military movements is thus restricted to that between the mountains 
and the marshes, and this was even narrower in former times than 
it is now. 

An army holding VeRoNa can, on the other hand, debouch on 
either bank of the river, can operate up its valley into the Tyrol, or 
eastward towards the Brenta. We have already seen how ably 
Bonaparte made use of this advantage in his campaigns of 1796-97. 
At that time there were at VERONA four bridges over the river 
within the walls: there are now six, besides two railway bridges, one 
above and one below the town, outside the walls but within the 
precincts of the fortifications. 

Under the Austrian rule VERONA was expanded into a modern 
fortress and became, what Mantua had been in the former century, 
the mainstay of their power in Italy and it was made the head- 
quarters of their “Ttalian army”. 

The AvIGE here makes a large bend and washes the very foot 
of the Alpine spur, and in this bend on the right bank the main 
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part of the town is situated, with a suburb on the left bank. The 
place seems from the earliest times to have occupied both banks. 
The ancient Roman walls, of which some remains are still extant, 
enclosed a portion only of the land within the bend and just enough 
on the other side to connect with the Arz onthe spur. These walls 
were rebuilt in the year 265 by the Emperor Gallienus who added 
an extension to take in the amphitheatre. Even at this early period 
there are said to have been one or more stone bridges. The Via 
Gallica, the main road from North Italy to AQUILESA and the east, 
here crossed the ADIGE; several roads converged hither from the 
south, and hence started the Vie Claudia Augusta leading north 
into Germany. 

The Gothic king THEOvORICc built another wall further out and 
including the whole of the ground within the bend, and he also 
rebuilt the citadel which he made his residence. 

Like most North Italian cities in the Middle Ages, VERONA 
became a lordship: the ScaLicer family held sway here from the 
middle of the thirteenth to nearly the end of the fourteenth century. 
Later VERONA came under the dominion of the Visconti of MILAN 
and in 1405 passed to the Republic of VENIcE, to which it still 
belonged when Bonaparte came here with the French army to fight 
the Austrians at the end of the eighteenth century. The SCALIGERS 
made a third wall beyond that of THEODORIC, on the same lines as 
the walls now existing, and which quite doubled the area within 
the enceinte on the right bank. They also built a fort at the north 
end of THEODoRIC’s wall now known as the CasTEL VECCHIO. 

Each increase on the right was accompanied by a corresponding 
increase on the left bank, until the area reached its present extent ; 
the perimeter of the walls is now more than five miles. The 
present walls were built by the Venetians in 1537, after the 
designs of the architect and military engineer SaNMICHELI, who was 
a native of S. MICHELE outside the walls, already mentioned as the 
scene of skirmishes in the ARCOLE and RivoLI campaigns. 

On the left bank, where the walls cross the Alpine spur, is the 
fort of CasTEL SAN FELIcE: this is above the old citadel and is the 
highest point of the enceinte. This fort, the citadel and the 
ScaLiGERs’ stronghold the CasTEL VECCHIO, are the three “castles” 
of Verona. These defences were improved by the Austrians after 
Verona came finally into their possession in 1814, and after the 
revolt of 1848, a number of detached forts were added and the place 
was made a modern fortress of the first class. 

Beyond the walls on the west side at a distance of about two 
thousand vards, there is a low ridge or brow, called by the Austrians 
the “rideau.” — Along this brow the railway to TRENT now runs on 
a high embankment. The space between this and the walls is some- 
times called the “entrenched camp”: here are the drill grounds of 
the garrison and the “piuzza durmi” where reviews are held. 

Besides the forts and bastions of the enveinte, there are two 
forts just beyond the walls, one on the north-west near where 
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the river enters the town, and one on the south near where it flows 
out. On the north side there are seven forts on the protrudin, 
mountain spur; these command the whole ground to the west an 
east on the left bank. On the west or south-west face there is a 
chain of forts along the “videau” terminating at each end on the 
right bank of the river. 

The south-east side is covered by a long reach of the tortuous 
ADIGE, and here there is but one fort still on the right bank. On 
the north-east are three forts near MonTORIO, two on the hills and 
one in the plain. 

In more recent times some outer forts have been added about 
two thousand yards further off, one of which is on the left bank. 
Some of these are built in the very line of the main roads which run 
perfectly straight, but are deflected round the glacis of these forts. 

It will be seen from the above description that the fortifications 
are directed chiefly against an enemy coming from the west. It 
was indeed with this view that the fortress was designed, but in the 
hands of its actual owners attack is to be looked for rather from the 
north or east. About ten miles to the north-west, some forts on 
the heights of PasTRENGO command the passage of the ADIGE in 
that neighbourhood. The fortifications further north near RIVOLI 
were mentioned in article IV. All these together render an attack 
from that side difficult. 

PESCHIERA has also now a ring of detached forts which enclose 
the ground occupied by the besiegers of 1848. On the east side 
likewise some new forts have been raised on the hills beyond San 
Martino. Thus VERONA and all its outforts, and its three satellites 
PescaieRa, Mantua and LeGNnaGo form together one of the most 
important fortified areas in Europe. VERONA is now the headquarters 
of the fifth Army Corps of Italy, a district which includes the whole 
Venetian province and nearly all the Italo-Austrian frontier. Most 
of the military establishments are between the enceinte and the old 
wall of THEODORIC. 

The amphitheatre which is the chief object of attraction to 
tourists is between the wall of THEODORIC and the old Roman 
wall. This is one of the best preserved remains of Roman antiquity 
extant. It no longer witnesses the fights of wild beasts, nor hears 
the “ morituri te salutunt” of the gladiators, but is used for more 
gentle sports such as bicycle races and balloon ascents. 

Another sight is the “ Archedeyli Scaliyeri,” the elevated and 
carved tombs of the Scata dynasty. The “Escalus, Prince of 
Verona,” in “ Romeo and Juliet” was BARTOLOMMEO of this house 
who reigned from 1301 to 1304. This prince received the poet 
DanTE on his expulsion from FLORENCE. It is probably in connexion 
with the Shakespeare plays that VERONA is best known to literary 
Englishmen. The “Two Gentlemen of VERONA” has but little to do 
with the town from which it takes its title as its scene is laid most- 
ly in or near MILAN, but VERONA is indelibly associated with the 
names of Romeo and Juliet. The house of the Capucerts still exists 
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in the narrow street leading te the bridge over which one passes to 
reach the eastern gate. Tt has no remance in its appearance, 
bat. six hundred years age, at may well have had an“ orchard” 
at the back, and at was probably on that) side that occurred the 
“window scene”. 

Verosa has not, hke Mantua, an historic siege, but the ground 
around has been fought over almost to the very city walls. The 
battlefields on the eastern side have been already referred to in 
former articles, but there remain still several that deserve attention 
on the westem side. 

The guard-honse and the houses near at) within the Trent: gate 
are still spotted with bullet marks dating from 1s48. 0 Leaving the 
town by this gate on the rivers left bank, we are soon on the scene 
of the repulse of SRRROER'S Division on the 80th March 1709, 
Venetia had by the treaty of Cawpo-Forwio im 1797 been acquired 
by Austuia, The trentier of the Cis-alpine Repubhe crowed the like of 
Gorpa and struck the AbIGg below { eRONA. Thus when the war of 
the Second Coalitien br mtap the spring of 1700. the Austrians 
Were In possession of the ADIGE with Vekoxa and Leaxaco, while 
the Freneh held the Maisero with Mastta and Prscainica 

Bonaparte was now away an Ey pt. The French forces were 
commanded: by Scubtei. formerly commander of the "Army of 
Ttaly.” and the vieter of Loasoun November 1795, since when he 
had been War Minister Morea a tar abler man, was) his subordi 
nate, Tn this campaign we discern a tendency towards the Army 
Conps organisation \G 1790-07 Bonaparte, as chief handled Divistens 
of seven to ten thousand menias distinet units. Now, ScHbRER took 
tore special command of the fist, second and third Divisions forming 
the htt et his army, Monit controiled the fourth and ftth ain the 
eentee, the myht consisted of a osangie Diviston, the siuth, under 
Mostrtenaiy. The total atroneth wou $6 000 

Vhe Austrians were commanded by Baron KRaay. an Hungarian 
who had served with distinetion am Belgaum oan 1703. He was 
edby Zact and Wav kordek. Their tomes amounted te 70.000 
including: sere 18000 whe didi not eetue up tll the end of March 
Thar night occupied anentoonehed camp at Pastkisea. the centre 
wasnear VEnes a, the lett about: Lees qe 

On the 2oth March SoHo mode a forward movement. all 
along the dine and this nesasted an three w porate actions The dett 
Division ander SPERI RTE Whene addsatee was ase sted by ad 
on the Toke orcupeeedd with litte oppemst : 
which bad ths creed we dar 
third Divisietie choose th 
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ScueEREr did not follow up his advantage, and lost several days 
in indecision and in useless marching and counter-marching of his 
Divisions : during this time occurred SERRURIER'S engagement above 
referred to. His Division was after this brought across the ADIGE 
and SCHERER projected a passage of the river near ALBAREDO. 
Meanwhile the Austrians had concentrated about Verona. The 
plain south of Verona was the scene of the decisive battle which 
was fought on April 5th and took its name from the hamlct of 
Maanaxo. This plain is not open but is covered with fruit trees 
and walled enclosures, and is cut up by ditches and irrigation canals, 
and so is not favourable for cavalry, in which arm the French on this 
occasion had the advantage. 

This battle is an example of the conflict of two armies both in 
motion and both illinformed as to the whereabouts of their enemy. 
The French were successtul on their left near VILLAFRANCA: the 
Austrian centre on the other hand penetrated in rear of that wing, but 
were checked at BUTTAPIETRA by the Reserve Division, which came 
up after having marched all night: the French right near the ADIGE 
met with success at first and got almost to the rideuvu, but were 
then driven back by the Austrian Reserve, who in their turn got 
round the right flank of the French. ‘This led to the retreat of the 
left wing and the retirement of the whole army behind the TIoNE. 
Each side had on this day about 4,000 killed and wounded. The 
French took 2,000 prisoners, but lost 4.000 and eight guns. 

After this battle ScHERER withdrew behind the ADDA and 
gave over command to Moreau. Kray did not follow up his victory 
but remained on the Minc1o, where soon after he was joined by the 
Russians under Suvaroy, who now took chiefcommand and led the 
Austro-Russian army to the conquest of North Italy. MELas replaced 
Kray who then conducted the siege of Mantua as related in article V. 

The fields of SCHERER’s and MorEAU’s successes on March 26th, 
1799, were again fought over halfa century later in 1848, Popular 
insurrections in the month of March this year had forced the Aus- 
trians to abandon the whole of their Italian possessions except the 
region of the Quadrilateral. The Piedmontese army had _ ettected 
the passage of the Mincio by engagements at Gorro on April 8th, 
MoxzamBanxo on April 9th, and VaLecGio on April 11th, and had 
established itself in the hilly ground east of the river and formed the 
siege of PescHiera, which at that time had no outworks except two 
pairs of luncttes just beyond the glacis, one pair on each side of the river. 

On the 30th April a force of between 13,000 and 14,000) Pied- 
montese drove an inferior Austrian force from the heights of Past- 
RENGO and secured the passage of the ADIGE at SEGA, where it is 
now crossed by the VERONA-CapRINo light railway, 

On the tth May the bulk of the army made a movement 
towards Verona. This was intended to be a reconnaissance in force, 
but there seems to have been some expectation that a rising inside 
the town might occur and offer an opportunity for a real attack. 
This led to what is known as the “ battle of Santa Lucia”. 
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VII. 
VERONA. 


Verona is the most important strategic point of North Italy, 
and we find that it has been a bridge-head from the dawa of history. 
The Alps here abut on to the very banks of the ADIGE, and on 
their last spur stands the citadel of the place, now the Custello di 
Sun Pietro. Thus the passage from east to west or vice versd is 
barred above the place: below it, the ADIGE is a formidable obstacle 
and the ground soon becomes marshy. The space suitable for 
military movements is thus restricted to that between the mountains 
and the marshes, and this was even narrower in former times than 
it is now, 

An army holding VERONA can, on the other hand, debouch on 
either bank of the river, can operate up its valley into the Tyrol, or 
eastward towards the Brenta. We have already seen how ably 
Bonaparte made use of this advantage in his campaigns of 1796-97. 
At that time there were at VERONA four bridges over the river 
within the walls: there are now six, besides two railway bridges, one 
above and one below the town, outside the walls but within the 
precincts of the fortifications. 

Under the Austrian rule VERONA was expanded into a modern 
fortress and became, what Mantua had been in the former century, 
the mainstay of their power in Italy and it was made the head- 
quarters of their “Italian army”. 

The AbIGE here makes a large bend and washes the very fout 
of the Alpine spur, and in this bend on the right bank the main 
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part of the town is situ ited, with a suburb on the left bank. The 
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the river enters the town, and one on the south near where it flows 
out. On the north side there are seven forts on the protruding 
mountain spur; these command the whole ground to the west and 
east on the left bank. On the west or south-west face there is a 
chain of forts along the “rideau” terminating at each end on the 
right bank of the river. 

The south-east side is covered by a long reach of the tortuous 
ADIGE, and here there is but one fort still on the right bank. On 
the north-east are three forts near MonTorto, two on the hills and 
one in the plain. 

Iu more recent times some outer forts have been added about 
two thousand yards further off, one of which is on the left bank. 
Some of these are built in the very line of the main roads which run 
perfectly straight, but are deflected round the glacis of these forts. 

It will be seen from the above description that the fortifications 
are directed chietly against an encmy coming frum the west. It 
was indeed with this view that the fortress was designed, but in the 
hands of its actual owners attack is to be looked for rather from the 
north or cast. About ten miles to the north-west, some forts on 
the heights of PasTRENGO command the passage of the ADIGE in 
that neighbourhood. The fortifications further north near RIVOLI 
were mentioned in article IV. All these together render an attack 
from that side difticult. 

PEescHIERA has also now a ring of detached forts which enclose 
the ground occupied by the besiegers of 1848. On the cast side 
likewise some new forts have been raised on the hills beyond San 
Martino. Thus VERONA and all its outtorts, and its three satellites 
PescHIERA, Mantua and LEGNaGo form together one of the most 
important fortified areas in Europe. VERONA Is now the headquarters 
of the fifth Army Corps of Italy, a district which includes the whole 
Venetian province and nearly all the Italo-Austrian frontier Most 
of the military establishments are between the enceinte and the old 
wall of THEODORIC. 

The amphitheatre which is the chief object of attraction to 
tourists is between the wall of THEOpOoRIC and the old) Roman 
wall, This is one of the best preserved remains of Roman antiquity 
extant. It no longer witnesses the fights of wild) beasts, nor hears 
the “moriturt te sulutunt” of the gladiators, but is used for more 
gentle spurts such as bicycle races and balloon ascents. 

Another sight is the “ Archedeyli Scaligeri,” the elevated and 
carved tombs of the Scata dynasty. The “ Escalus, Prince of 
Verona,” in “ Romeo and Juliet” was BARTOLOMMEO of this house 
who reigned from 1301 to 1304. This prince received the poet 
Dante on his expulsion from FLORENCE. It is probably in connexion 
with the Shakespeare plays that Verona is best known to literary 
Englishinen. The “ Two Gentlemen of VERONA ™ has but little to do 
with the town from which it takes its title as its scene is laid most- 
ly in or near Mitax, but VERONA is indelibly associated with the 
names of Romeo and Julict.. The house of the CaPULETS still exists 
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in the narrow street leading to the bridge over which one passes to 
reach the eastern gate. It has no romance in its appearance, 
but, six hundred years ago, it may well have had an “orchard” 
at the back, and it was probably on that side that occurred the 
“ window scene”. 

Verona has not, like MANTUA, an historic siege, but the ground 
around has been fought over almost to the very city walls. The 
battlefields on the eastern side have been already referred to in 
former articles, but there remain still several that deserve attention 
on the western side. 

The guard-house and the houses near it within the Trent gate 
are still spotted with bullet marks dating from 1848. Leaving the 
town by this gate, on the river's left bank, we are soon on the scene 
of the repulse of SERRURIER’s Division on the 30th March 1799, 
VeneTIA had by the treaty of Campo-ForMIo in 1797 been acquired 
by Austria. The frontier of the Cis-alpine Republic crossed the lake of 
Garpa and struck the ADIGE below VERONA. Thus when the war of 
the Second Coalition broke out in the spring of 1799, the Austrians 
were in possession of the ADIGE with VERONA and Lecnaao, while 
the French held the Mincio with Mantua and PEescHIERA. 

Bonaparte was now away in Egypt. The French forces were 
commanded by SCHERER, formerly commander of the “Army of 
Italy,” and the victor of Loano in November 1795, since when he 
had been War Minister. Moreau, a far abler man, was his subordi- 
nate. In this campaign we discern a tendency towards the Army 
Corps organisation. In 1796-97 Bonaparte, as chief, handled Divisions 
of seven to ten thousand men as distinct units. Now, SCHERER took 
more special command of the first, second and third Divisions forming 
the left of his army; Moreau controlled the fourth and fifth in the 
centre; the right consisted of a single Division, the sixth, under 
MontRICHARD. The total strength was 46,000. 

The Austrians were commanded by Baron Kray, an Hungarian 
who had served with distinction in Belgium in 1793. He was 
assisted by ZAcH and WEYROTHER. Their forces amounted to 70,000 
including some 14,000 who did not come up till the end of March. 
Their right occupied an entrenched camp at Pisce ; the centre 
was near VERONA; the left about Leanaco. 

On the 26th March ScHERER made a forward movement all 
along the line, and this resulted in three separate actions. The left 
Division under SERRURIER, whose advance was assisted by a flotilla 
on the lake, occupied with little opposition the Rivori position 
which had figured so largely in the former war, while the second and 
third Divisions drove the Austrians from the heights of PasTRENGO 
and secured the passage of the ADIGE. Moreau with the centre 
established himself on the videaw of VERONA and repulsed a counter- 
attack. On the right MonrricHarn was driven back by a superior 
Austrian force. The French losses on this day amounted to 3,000 
besides prisoners ; the Austrian to 4,000 killed and wounded and 
3,000 prisoners, 
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ScHERER did not follow up his advantage, and lost several days 
in indecision and in useless marching and counter-marching of his 
Divisions : during this time occurred SERRURIER’S engagement above 
referred to. His Division was after this brought across the ADIGE 
and SCHERER projected a passage of the river near ALBAREDO. 
Meanwhile the Austrians had concentrated about VERONA. The 
plain south of VERoNa was the scene of the decisive battle which 
was fought on April 5th and took its name from the hamlet of 
Maanano. This plain is not open but is covered with fruit trees 
and walled enclosures, and is cut up by ditches and irrigation canals, 
and so is not favourable for cavalry, in which arm the French on this 
occasion had the advantage. 

This battle is an example of the conflict of two armies both in 
motion and both ill informed as to the whereabouts of their enemy. 
The French were successful on their left near VILLAFRANCA: the 
Austrian centre on the other hand penetrated in rear of that wing, but 
were checked at BuTTaPIETRA by the Reserve Division, which came 
up after having marched all night: the French right near the ADIGE 
met with success at first and got almost to the ridewu, but were 
then driven back by the Austrian Reserve, who in their turn got 
round the right flank of the French. This led to the retreat of the 
left wing and the retirement of the whole army behind the Tiong. 
Each side had on this day about 4,000 killed and wounded. The 
French took 2,000 prisoners, but lost 4,000 and eight guns. 

After this battle ScHERER withdrew behind the ADDA and 

ave over command to MOREAU. Kray did not follow up his victory 
Bue remained on the MINci0, where soon after he was joined by the 
Russians under SuVAROV, who now took chief command and led the 
Austro-Russian army to the conquest of North Italy. MELas replaced 
Kray who then conducted the siege of MANTUA as related in article V. 

The fields of SCHERER’s and MoREAU’s successes on March 26th, 
1799, were again fought over half a century later in 1848. Popular 
insurrections in the month of March this year had forced the Aus- 
trians to abandon the whole of their Italian possessions except the 
region of the Quadrilateral. The Piedmontese army had effected 
the passage of the MINcIO by engagements at Gorro on April 8th, 
MonzaMBANo on April 9th, and VALEGGIO on April 11th, and had 
established itself in the hilly ground east of the river and formed the 
siege of PESCHIERA, which at that time had no outworks except two 
pairs of lunettes just beyond the glacis, one pair on each side of the river. 

On the 30th April a force of between 13,000 and 14,000 Pied- 
montese drove an inferior Austrian force from the heights of Past- 
RENGO and secured the passage of the ADIGE at Seca, where it is 
now crossed by the VERONA-CaPRINO light railway. 

On the 6th May the bulk of the army made a movement 
towards VERONA. This was intended to be a reconnaissance in force, 
but there seems to have been some expectation that a rising inside 
the town might occur and offer an opportunity for a real attack, 
This led to what is known as the “ battle of Santa Lucia”. 
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There are along the Rideaw of VERONA, from right to left when 
looking west, five villages—Cuievo, Croce Bianca, S. Massimo, 
Santa Lucia and TomBetra. The second was the scene of the 
encounter between the French and Venetian troops in April 1797. 
The third was the centre of MOREAU’s attack on March 26th, 1799. 
At this time the first three were held by 10,000 men of the Austrian 
2nd Corps with 40 guns, the last two by between 5,000 and 6,000 of 
the Ist Corps with 23 guns, besides which there were 11,000 men 
with 12 guns within the enceinte to act as reserve and to overawe 
the civil population. The veteran Field Marshal RAvEtsky, in his 
eightieth year, was in command. 

The Picdmontese army was to advance with three Divisions in 
double echelon of brigades from the centre, with one Division and 
one cavalry brigade in reserve and a cavalry brigade on each flank. 
The left centre brigade was to form the apex of this broad wedge 
and was to be directed on SAN Massimo. ‘The left Division was to 
abut on Croce Branca, the centre on S. Massimo and the right 
on Santa Lucia. The army thus advanced on a broad front by 
several roads converging on VERONA. 

From SoMMACAMPAGNA two roads lead to VERONA, one passing 
through S. Massimo, the other through S. Lucia. The right-centre 
column, the Aosta brigade, took the latter instead of the former 
road and debouched on S. Lucia before the left-centre column had 
reached the common objective S, Massimo. As the general com- 
manding and the king were with this column the rest were made to 
conform and so three Divisions, the centre, the right and Reserve 
were concentrated towards S. Lucia. 

The Aosta brigade—six battalions—went into action in two 
lines of battalion columns covered by skirmishers, and the three 
leading battalions deployed into line for the assault. The village and 
its adjoining cemetery were carried by the Aosta brigade at 1 P.M. 
assisted by the CasaLE brigade of the 2nd Division on the right 
and the Guards brigade of the Reserve Division on the left. There 
was now a lull in the action. No sign was seen nor sound heard of 
insurrection within the town. The preconceived idea of a recon- 
naissance prevailed and the king gave the order to retire. 

Inthe afternoon the Austrians made a counter-attack on S. Lucta, 
but as the enemy were already in full retreat this resulted in little 
fighting. The inclination of the centre and Reserve to the right 
created a wide gap between the left, the 3rd Division, and the rest of 
the army. This Division fought an action of its own in front of CRocE 
BIaNca and then likewise retired in accordance with the orders. 

; The retirement of the enemy justified the Austrians in claiming 
this action as a success, and this day may be looked upon as the 
turning point of the campaign. PESCHIERA indeed surrendered on 
the 30th May, but the chance of a victory over the field army had 
been lost. On the 22nd May the Austrian 3rd Corps from the nortt- 
east, 18,000 strong, effected its junction having marched round 
VICENZA which it left in possession of the enemy. 
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We cannot be surprised at the inhabitants of VERONA waiting 
for a more pronounced success of the troops before committing 
themselves to a revolt. The 8rd Division on the left neutralised 
10,000 Austrians; not more than 15,000 remained to hold the city 
and oppose the 24,000 Piedmontese who had pierced the rideau. 
There were here six brigades, of which only one had been engaged 
seriously and three not at all. It is possible that a vigorous advance 
of these victorious troops would have enabled them to enter the place 
péle méle with the enemy. 

The Piedmontese staff had had a project for bringing up the 
Roman and any other available contingents for a united effort against 
Verona. It was incidentally mentioned in the last article how the 
first named came to be moved suddenly to TREVIso. This was done at 
the request of the provisional government of the short-lived Venetian 
Republic, who wished their own territory covered against the enemy 
advancing from the north-east. In revolutionary movements each 
state naturally considers its own special interests, and united action 
on sound strategic lines becomes difficult or impossible. This ill- 
starred reconnaissance of S. Lucia was itself undertaken owing to 
the clamour of the LomBaRD populace who were impatient to see the 
army do something. 

An obelisk now marks the field of S. Lucta and yearly a patrio- 
tic demonstration is held on the anniversary of the battle. Beyond S. 
Lucia, nine miles from VERONA by astraight road, lies VILLAFRANCA 
which is an important point in this region: here was often stationed 
Bonaparte’s cavalry reserve in 1796. The principal inn is the house 
occupied by King Charles Albert in 1848, and in another street is 
found the house where the French and Austrian Emperors arranged 
peace in 1859. 

A monument outside the town on the north stands near the 
spot where the 49th Italian regiment in square resisted a charge of 
Austrian cavalry on June 24th, 1866. The Crown Prince, afterwards 
Humbert I, was inside the square. Another column near STAFFALO 
marks the spots where his brother AMADEO was wounded on the same 
day. 

: At Castozza there is a stone monument with an ossary under- 
neath and a small museum. ‘This is to celebrate two battles, both 
Austrian victories, the first on the 23rd, 24th and 25th July 1848 
which was followed by the retreat of the national forces to the 
Ticino, and the second on the 24th June 1866 when La MaRMora 
failed in his attempt to invade and had to recross the Mincio. This 
anniversary is celebrated every year. 

The Mincio was the scene of the last two battles of the 
eighteenth century. 

By the Convention of ALESSANDRIA after the battle of MARENGO 
(June 14th, 1800), the Austrians had to withdraw to the Mincto and 
the French might move up as far as the Cuirse. When, after a 
long armistice, hostilities were resumed in December, these were the 
positions held by the opposing forces. ‘The strength was about sixty 
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thousand on each side. The French were commanded by BRUNE 
and were formed in four Corps, right, left, centre, and reserve, each 
of two Divisions, besides an advanced guard of one Division and a 
Division of cavalry. The Austrians were under BELLEGARDE. 

In most of its course the left bank of the MIncio commands 
the right, but at the two westward bends at MoNnzaMBANo and 
PozzoLo these conditions are reversed. BRUNE’s project was to 
make a feint at the latter and to cross at the former spot, but one 
day later. On Christmas Day, 1800, he effected the passage at 
PozzoLo and became involved in severe fighting prolonged into the 
night and which led to the 2nd Corps being brought up to support 
the 1st. In spite of this success the French commander clung to 
his intention of making his main effort by his left. The next day, 
using three Corps besides his advanced guard, he passed the river at 
MoNnzaAMBANO, and moving along the left bank secured the passage 
also at BorGHETTO VALEGGIO, the spot where Bonaparte crossed 
in 1796. The Austrians lost five thousand in killed, wounded and 
prisoners on the first day, and from two to three thousand on the 
second : their army retreated beyond VERONA fighting a rear guard 
action at S. Lucia on the rideau. 

At dawn on the first day of the nineteenth century the French 
threw a bridge over the ADIGE at BUsSOLENGO a little below 
PaSTRENGO, and entered VERONA by the TRENT gate. The Austrians 
still held the “castles”. The French forces spread northwards into the 
TyRoL and the main body advanced through VICENZA as far as TREVISO. 

It was in connexion with these operations that MACDONALD 
made his famous passage of the SPLUGEN in December 1800. His 
Corps then came in as the left wing of the “Army of Italy” and 
occupied TRENT. 

By the “Armistice of TREVIso” the French got possession of 
Verona, Pascuiera, and Lecnaco and Napoleon made the 
Austrians give up MANTUA also as a preliminary to the negotiations 
at LUNEVILLA. The peace signed there in February this year, 1801, 
put an end to the war on the continent of Europe, and ushered 
in the Peace of the Consulate, which separates the Wars of the 
Republic from those of the Empire. 

The conditions were much the same as those. of CAMPOFORMIO 
in 1797, but the territory of the Cis-alpine—now called the Italian 
Republic was enlarged. The ADIGE from the TyRoL to the sea 
was made the boundary of the Austrian dominions in Italy. This 
resulted in the city of VERONA being divided between two states, 
and so when war broke out again in 1805, Massena who was then 
commanding the French forces in Italy began operations by seizing 
the Austrian part of the place on the 19th October. His victory at 
CALDIERO at the end of this month was mentioned in article VI. 

VERONA was after this wholly in Napoleon’s “ Kingdom of Italy,” 
but on his fall in 1814 it was once mere taken by the Austrians, in 
whose possession it remained until its final liberation from the yoke 
of the stranger in 1866, 


VIII. 


SOLFERINO. 


Of all the battlefields of North Italy, the most popular 
probably is SOLFERINO, as it has to do with events that belong to our 
own time and are well within the memory of many still living. We 
cannot then better close these articles than by a short notice of this 
the last of Italy’s great battles. 

The campaign of 1859 is in several aspects one of high interest. 
Firstly, there is the historically romantic connection of a campaign of 
a French army under another Napoleon in the same theatrein which 
the first Napoleon began his wonderful career as a great Captain, and 
Napoleon III's triumph at SoLFERINO was won on the very spot of 
Napoleon I’s remarkable victory of CASTIGLIONE which formed the 
subject of the first of these articles. 

Secondly, SOLFERINO was the last great battle in i fought 
with muzzle-loading guns and smooth-bore cannon. From the 
earliest ages, whether in serried masses, deep columns, small columns, 
or six to two deep lines men had fought in close order, shoulder to 
shoulder. ‘The next war to this saw all close order formations dissolve 
into swarms of skirmishers. This change from close to extended 
order is perhaps the greatest that has taken place in the whole 
history of minor tactics. Thus in one sense SULFERINO marks the 
end of an epoch which had lasted from Cyrus the Great. 

Thirdly, this campaign may be said to have “made a nation ” and 
a nation which has shown sincere friendship for ourselves. The battle 
of SOLFERINO proved the death blow to that German domination in 
Italy which hal weighed so heavily on the Peninsula for more than ten 
centuries, Lastly, it has for Britishers a further interest inasmuch as 
many of those, both French and Italian, who in this year fought and 
fell in the vineyards and maize fields under the Alps, had only a few 
years before been our comrades in arms in the far off CRIMEA and 
wore medals with the head of Queen Victoria. 

The disaster of Novara in March 1849 re-established Austrian 
dominion in North Italy. The Italian patriots had to wait ten years 
before they could make anothere ffort, and on this occasion they had 
the very substantial support of France. 

The French troops were conveyed to Italy by sea and landed at 
GENOA, one corps only moving by land over the Monr CENIs. The 
first encounter, brought about by an Austrian reconnaissance in force, 
took place on May 20th at MonTERELLv, cast of Vounrera, and which 
had been the scene of an engagement in 1800, five days before the 
battle of MarEnco, when the relative positions of the two opposing 
armies were exactly reversed, 
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This made it appear as if the French meant to copy Bonaparte’s 
action in 1796 and to turn the lines of defence of some of the Lombard 
rivers by crossing the Po below their confluences. As a matter of 
fact Napoleon III had resolved on the oppusite course, to operate by 
the left near the Alps. This plan is said to have been reeommended 
to him before his departure from Paris by the veteran General 
Joint, the well-known military historian. This flank march from 
right to left was helped by railways and was carried out under cover 
of the Piedmontese army who held a central position, and who during 
the operation repulsed a weak Austrian offensive at PALESTRO on the 
last day of May. 

The French effected the passage of the Ticino on June 3rd at 
TurBico where Napoleon I crossed it on May 31st, 1800, and on 
June 4th they defeated the Austrians at MAGENTA. This battle was 
not of a decisive character, and not more than half the Austrian 
forces in Lombardy had taken part in it; but nevertheless their 
commander Count GivLay desided on a retreat to the MINCcIO, 
fighting only a rear guard action on the 8th at MELEGNANO to cover 
the passage of the Appa. This is the same as MARIGNAN, the 
scene of the great victory of Francis I over the Swiss in 1515 after 
his renowned passage of the Alps. 

The allied armies followed leisurely and by June 20th had 
reached the river CHIESE. On this same day the Emperor of Austria, 
who had now arrived in Italy and taken supreme command of his 
army, established his headquarters at VILLAFRANCA. 

The Austrian forces now concentrated behind the M1Ncto consist- 
ed of eight corps d’arméc, divided into two armies, each of four corps 
and a cavalry Civisioin! The first army on the left was under Count 
WIMPFFEN, and the second on the right under Count ScHLIck. 
The Austrian corps consisted generally of four brigades, each 
of seven battalions, and a few squadrons of cavalry, but the fifth 
and ninth corps had five brigades and the eighth six. Each corps 
formed two divisions. The two cavalry divisions had twenty-four 
squadrons each. The total Austrian forces must have been nearly if 
not quite a quarter of a million, but from this whole large deductions 
must be made for the garrisons of the fortresses and towns, and 
there was one corps retained inthe Tyron. The force present at the 
battle seems to have been about 170,000. 

The French army consisted of four corps d’armée and the 
Imperial Guard. The corps had three divisions, except the Guard 
aie the second corps which had only two. The divisions varied 
somewhat in strength but were generally of thirteen battalions. A 
cavalry division of sixteen squadrons was attached to the first and 
third corps, and the Imperial Guard had one of twenty-four squadrons. 
The remaining corps had a brigade only of eight syuadrons — Besides 
these there was a fifth corps under Prince Napoleon, the greater part 
of which had debarked in Tuscany. After the battle of MAGENTA 
the Austrians withdrew whatever garrisons they had south of the Po 
and concentrated their whole strength in VENETIA, so Prince Napoleon 
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after occupying Florence had made an unopposed march over the 
APPENNINES and was now moving to join the army accompanied by 
a Tuscan division, but he did not arrive in time to take part in the 
battle. The French strength on the CHIESE numbered about 125,000. 

The Piedmontese army, on the left of the French, was formed in 
five divisions, each of two brigades and two battalions of BERSAGLIERI, 
and one cavalry division. One division—the fourth, CIALDINI’s,—had 
been detached to cover the left against any attack from the TyRoL, 
and so only four divisions, about 40,000, took part in the battle. The 
Piedmontese were commanded by their soldier king -Vicror 
EMANUEL, with General LA MArMora as chief of the staff. ‘The 
total allied force engaged was then about 165,000, with four 
hundred guns. 

Thus the armies of three nations, each commanded by: its 
sovereign in person, were now facing one another at a distance of 
only two marches. and were about to engage in a great contest which 
was to decide the fate of Italy. 

Of the country between the CHIESE and the MINctIo, the tract 
now separating the rival host, the leading feature is a low ridge or 
range of low hills, which coming down from the Alps passes by 
LonaTo, CASTIGLIONE, SOLFERINO, CaVRIANA and Voua, and whose 
suromits rise about four hundred feet above the plain. The rocca of 
SoLFERINO on which the “ Tower” stands is the culminating point of 
the range and is six hundred and cighty fect above sea level. The 
ground to the east and north of this ridge is a region of low hills, 
with a somewhat sandy svil, except along the shore of the lake where 
itis flat. ‘lo the west and south of the ridge is a vast level plain. 

The plains of North Italy are as a rule not suitable for cavalry, 
being much intersected by water-courses, and rows of fruit trees from 
which vines are trailed. One exception is the plain between the 
Bormipa and the Scrivia where the battle of MaRENGO was fought, 
another is the tract now under consideration. Between the CHIESE 
and the Mincio the ground is quite open, in some places heathy 
and is well adapted to cavalry action. 

The Austnans decided not to await attack behind the Mincio 
but to take the counter-offensive. They seem to have expected to 
find the enemy still on the Cu1esE and their plan was to turn the 
right of the French, drive them from their line of communications 
and force the allied army into the Alps. With this view they made 
the following movements on June 23rd. 


2nd Army. 

VIII Corps BENEDEK by SaLtonzE on PozzoLENGo. 
Vrs STADION »  WALEGGIO ,, SOLFERINO. 
1 CiaM-GALLAS ,, do. » CAVRIANA. 

Cavy. Divn. MENsporRF » Ferri* .,, do. 

VII Corps ZOBEL ( do. » VOLTA in 


reserve. 


* About a mile below Pozzo1o, 
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part of the town os situated, with a suburb on the left bank. ‘The 
patce sects from the cathest tines te have occupied both banks. 
The ancient Roman walls, of which some remains are still extant, 
enciesed a portion only of the land within the bend and just enough 
on the other side connect with the args onthe apur, These walls 
were rebuiltin the year 209 by the Biperor Gallienus who added 
anextepsion to Coke inthe amphitheatre. Even at thisearly period 
there are sud te have been ene or imere stone bridges. The Vea 
Gadtiea, the noan road trom North Dtaly te AQuILesa and the east, 
here crossed the ADIGE, several reads converged hither from the 
south and henee stented the Vie Choudia Auguste leading nerth 
Inte Germany 

Vhe Gothie hing THtroporie built anether wall further out and 
including the whole ef the ground within the bend, and he alse 
rebuilt the ertedel whieh be aa cde his reside nee 

Dike most Neth Puadian cites an the Middle Ayes, VeRoNa 
became a derdshiap the Scanieetit tatily bold sway here trom the 
toddle of the thirteenth te neahy the end of the fourte nth century. 
Liter Viwos sy came under the denitton of the Visconti ot MiLeN 
and in 1405 pussed to the Kepublie of Visteon. te whieh at) stil 
belowged when Bonaparte cane bere with the French army to fight 
the Austins at the end of the ehteenth contury. The Se uiiebis 
toide a third wall bevond thatet Pibopetie on the same lines as 
the wells now eattuas and which quite dentved the area within 
the encernte on the right bank They alee built a batat the nerth 
embot THropoide ss walt knewn as the Casthn Viee tie. 

Bachoiierease on the right wos aeecnpaned: by 
Incrmase on the botebank uate Che area reached its prow eteutent, 
the pernneter of the was as new more than thee nies The 
present walls were den toby the Ven tine in 157) atter the 
destyneof Che arebate toand i ary enone SONMTOHPLE who 
aati ot SOMECHEER outs de the wees nite wdy qmentioned ag the 
seetier of shotin sont Aboork and Riverteanpacins. 

On the bat bank where t Wiis cress the Aapene spur, ue the 
fortot Caste NaN Ppnteb this as aleve the od citadel and ae the 
Hochest pont ot the eect) Thos tert the entelel andthe 
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the river enters the town, and one on the south near where it flows 
out. On the north side there are seven forts on the protruding 
mountain spur; these command the whole ground to the west and 
east on the left bank. On the west or south-west face there is a 
chain of forts along the “rideawu” terminating at each end on the 
right bank of the river. 

The south-east side is covered by a long reach of the tortuous 
ADIGE, and here there is but one fort still on the right bank. On 
the north-east are three forts near MONTORIV, two on the hills and 
one in the plain. 

In more recent times some outer forts have been added about 
two thousand yards further off, one of which is on the left bank. 
Some of these are built in the very line of the main roads which rn 
perfectly straight, but are deflected round the glacis of these forts. 

It will be seen from the above description that the fortifications 
are directed chietly against an enemy coming from the west. It 
was indeed with this view that the fortress was designed, but in the 
hands of its actual owners attack is to be looked for rather from the 
north or vast. About ten miles to the north-west, some forts on 
the heights of PAsTRENGO command the passage of the ADIGE in 
that neighbourhood. The fortifications further north near Rivott 
were mentioned in article IV, All these together render an attack 
from that side difficult. 

PEscHIERA has also now a ring of detached forts which enclose 
the ground occupied by the besiegers of 1848. On the east side 
likewise some new forts have been raised on the hills beyond San 
Martino. Thus VERONA and all its outforts, and its three satellites 
Pescuiera, Mantua and LeanaGo form together one of the most 
important fortified areas in Europe. VERONA is now the headquarters 
of the fifth Army Corps of Italy, a district which includes the whole 
Venetian province and nearly all the Italo-Austrian frontier. Most 
of the military establishments are between the enceinte and the old 
wall of THEODORIC. 

The amphitheatre which is the chief object of attraction to 
tourists is between the wall of THEOpORIC and the old Roman 
wall. This is one of the best preserved remains of Roman antiquity 
extant. It no lunger witnesses the fights of wild beasts, nor hears 
the “ morituri te selutunt” of the gladiators, but is used for more 
gentle sports such as bicycle races and balloon ascents, 

Another sight is the “ Archedeyli Scaligeri,” the elevated and 
carved tombs of the Scata dynasty. The “Escalus, Prince of 
Verona,” in “ Romeo and Juliet” was BARTOLOMMEO of this house 
who reigned from 1301 to 1304. This prince received the poet 
DanTE on his expulsion from FLoreNcE. It is probably in connexion 
with the Shakespeare plays that VERONA is best known to literary 
Englishmen. The “Two Gentlemen of VERONA” has but little to do 
with the town from which it takes its title as its scene is laid most- 
ly in or near Mi.ax, but Verona is indelibly associated with the 
names of Romeo and Juliet. The house of the CaPULETs still exists 
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in the narrow street leading to the bridge over which one passes to 
reach the eastern gate. Tt has ne romance in its appearance, 
bat. six hundred years ayo, it may well have had an“ orchard” 
at the back, and it was probably on that side that occurred the 
“window scene’. 

Verona has not, ike Masxtta, an historic siege, but the ground 
around has been fonght over almost to the very city walls. The 
battlefields on the eastern side have been already referred to in 
former articles, but there remain stall several that deserve attention 
on the western side. 

The guard-house and the houses near it: withinthe Trent: gate 
are still spotted with bullet marks dating from Is4s, Leaving the 
town by this gate, en the river's left bank, we are soonion the scene 
of the repulse of SRRKCRIERS Division on the 80th March 1799, 
VeNETIA had by the treaty of Capo: Forwig in 1i97 been acquired 
by Austria, The frontier ofthe Cis-alpine Republic crossed the lake of 
Garba and struck the ADIGE below Verona, Thos when the war of 
the Second Coalition broke outin the spring of 1700, the Austrians 
Were In possession of the ADIGE with Vewoxa and Leaxaco, while 
the French held the Mineto with Mastea and Prec Hina. 

Bonaparte was now away in Egypt. ‘The French forces: were 
commanded by SCHERER. formeriy commander of the “Atmy of 
Ttaly,” and the victor of Loaso in November 175, since when he 
had been War Minister  Monnavty a tarabler man, was his suber 
nate. Tn this campaign we discern a tendency towards the Army 
Corps ofganisation {i 1700-07 Bonaparte, asehift handled Divisions 
of seven ty ten thousand menas distinctunits Now Scnb kek took 
tore special command of the first, second and third Divisions fornuiny 
the bettef his army, Moriwt controled the fourth and prbin the 
centre; the myht consisted of a osince Divison, the sith, under 
Mostiedikp. ‘The total eteoneth was $6 0009 

The Austoans were commanded by Baron Kacy an Hanganan 
who hid mrved with distinction an Belyiuta an 2763. He waa 
asted by Zvciiand Wi keri. Ther forces arneunted te 70.000 
including some 14000 whe did notcome up tel the end of Marnb 
Thor right ccenpied an entecne hed camp oat PastReNGo the centre 
wasnhear Vinose. the lettabent Dros wee 
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ScHERER did not follow up his advantage, and lost several days 
in indecision and in useless marching and counter-marching of his 
Divisions: during this time occurred SERRURIER’S engagement above 
referred to, His Division was after this brought across the ADIGE 
and SCHERER projected a passage of the river near ALBAREDO. 
Meanwhile the Austrians had concentrated about Verona. The 
plain south of Verona was the scene of the decisive battle which 
was fought on April 5th and took its name from the hamlet of 
Macnano, This plain is not open but is covered with fruit trees 
and walled enclosures, and is cut up by ditches and irrigation canals, 
and so is not favourable for cavalry, in which arm the French on this 
occasion had the advantage. 

This battle is an example of the conflict of two armies both in 
motion and both ill informed as to the whereabouts of their enemy. 
The French were successful on their left near VILLAFRANCA: the 
Austrian centre on the other hand penetrated in rear of that wing, but 
were checked at BUTTAPIETRA by the Reserve Division, which came 
up after having marched all night: the French right near the ADIGE 
met with success at first and got almost to the ridewu, but were 
then driven back by the Austrian Reserve, who in their turn got 
round the right flank of the French. This led to the retreat of the 
left wing and the retirement of the whole army behind the TrIone. 
Each side had on this day about 4,000 killed and wounded. The 
French took 2,000 prisoners, but lost 4.000 and eight guns. 

After this battle ScHERER withdrew behind the ADDA and 
gave over command to Moreau. Kray did not follow up his victory 
but remained on the Mincio, where soon after he was joined by the 
Russians under Suvarov, who now took chief command and led the 
Austro-Russian army to the conquest of North Italy. MELAS replaced 
Kray who then conducted the siege of MANTUA as related in article V. 

The fields of SCHERER’S and MorEAv’s successes on March 26th, 
1799, were again fought over half a century later in 1848. Popular 
insurrections in the month of March this year had forced the Aus- 
trians to abandon the whole of their Italian possessions except the 
region of the Quadrilateral. The Piedmontese army had_ ettected 
the passage of the Mincio by engagements at Gorro on April 8th, 
MonzaMBANo on April 9th, and VaLEGGio on April 11th, and had 
established itself in the hilly ground east of the river and formed the 
siege of PESCHIERA, which at that time had no outworks except two 
pairs of Iuncttes just beyond the glacis, one pair on each side of the river. 

On the 30th A force of between 13,000 and 14,000) Pied- 
montese drove an inferior Anstrian force from the heights of Past- 
RENGO and seenred the passage of the ADIGE at SEGA, where it is 
now crossed by the VERONA-CaPRiNO light railway, 

On the 6th May the bulk of the army made a movement 
towards VERONA. This was intended to be a reconnaissance in force, 
but. there seems to have been some expectation that a rising inside 
the town might occur and offer an opportunity for a real attack, 
This led to what is known as the “ battle of Santa Lucia”. 
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There are along the Rideau of Venowa, from right to left when 
Tooking west, five villages -CHtevo, CRoce Branca, So Massive, 
Sosra Leeia and Townrrta. The second was the scene of the 
encounter between the French and Venetian troops in Apo 1707, 
The thord was the centre of MoREat’s attack on March Yoth, 1709. 
At this time the first three were held by 10000 men of the Austrian 
2nd ors with $0 yous, the best two by between 5.000 and 6.000. of 
the Ist Corps with 250 uns, besides which there were 11000 men 
with P2 guns within the eaeecufe te act as reserve and to overawe 
the a popalation. The veteran Field) Marmhal Rabe rk yin his 
eightieth vear was in command 

The Predinentese army Was te advance with three Divissens in 
double echelon of brigades froma the centre, with one Division and 
one cavalry briyade an reserve and acavaley brigade on each tank. 
The lett centre brigade was te form the apex of this bread wedve 
and was to be directed on San Massimo The lett Division waste 
abut on Croce Braxnea, the centre on S. Massimo and the rmurht 
on Santa Lveta. The army thas advanced on a broad frone by 
several roads converging on Vienona 

From SowMacawraena two roads lead to VERON (one passing 
through S. Massive the other through So Lucia | The nyebt centre 
column, the Nesta brigade, took the latter instead of the former 
read and debouched on S Lteta before the lett-centre column had 
shed the common objective So Massiwo. Ag the general com: 
ding and the king were with this eclumn the rest were made to 
conform and se three Divisions, the centre, the aght and Reserve 
ntrated tawardea S. Lrcpa. 
he Aesta brigade sre battahons - went inte action im two 
hoes of battahon columns covered by shiarnushen and the three 
Jeadiny battalions depiovedinte line forthe asset ‘The village and 
Its adjoining ectnetery were carried by the Aosta braade at 1 pe 
assieted by the Casatk briga: eft the 2nd Dea on the rhe 
and the Grade boyede of the Reserve Duvision on the deft. There 
wasnow aldallin the actin Now gn was aeenoner wound heard of 
neeonecived adeacot a meen: 
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Raissinee pre vate and the hing gave the onder tore tire 
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baits the enemy were ares in fab retreat thee resulted an Ltte 
then The amet coat the centre and Rese te the riucht 
hte the ded Dre n and the rst of 
Tuna tioned atsownin frootiof Chak 
Biase cand then likewise Lanes woh the onde re, 
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We cannot be surprised at the inhabitants of VERONA waiting 
for a more pronounced success of the troops before committing 
themselves to a revolt. The 3rd Division on the left neutralised 
10,000 Austrians: not more than 15,000 remained to hold the city 
and oppose the 24,000 Picdmontese who had piereed the rideau. 
There were here six brigades, of which only one had been engaged 
seriously and three not at all. It is possible that a vigorous advance 
of these victorious troops would have enabled them to enter the place 
pele meéle with the enemy. 

The Piedmontese staff had had a project for bringing up the 
Roman and any other available contingents for a united effort against 
Verona. It was incidentally mentioned in the last article how the 
first named came to be moved suddenly to TREViso. This was done at 
the request of the provisional government of the short-lived Venetian 
Republic, who wished their own territory covered against. the enemy 
advancing from the north-east. In revolutionary movements each 
state naturally considers its own special interests, and united action 
on sound strategic lines becomes difficult. or impossible. This  ill- 
starred reconnaissance of 5. LUCIA was itself undertaken owing to 
the clamour of the LomBaRD populace who were impatient to see the 
army do something. 

An obelisk now marks the field of S, Lucia and yearly a patrio- 
tic demonstration is held on the anniversary of the battle. Beyond S. 
Lecia, nine miles from VERONA by astraight road, lies VILLAFRANCA 
which is an important point in this region: here was often stationed 
Bonaparte’s cavalry reserve in 1796. The principal inn is the house 
occupied by King Charles Albert in 1848, and in another street is 
found the house where the French and Austrian Emperors arranged 
peace in 1859, 

A monument outside the town en the north stands near the 
spot where the 49th Italian regiment in square resisted a charge of 
Austrian cavalry on June 24th, 1866, The Crown Prince, afterwards 
Humbert I, was inside the sqyuare. Another column near STAFFALO 
marks the spots where his brother AMADEO was wounded on the same 
day. 

At Castozza there is a stone monument with an ossary under- 
neath anda small museum. ‘This is to celebrate two battles, both 
Austrian victories, the first on the 23rd, 24th and 25th July 1848 
which was followed by the retreat of the national forces to the 
Ticixo, and the second on the 24th June 1466 when La MarMmora 
tailed in his attempt to invade and had to recross the Mrxcio, ‘This 
anniversary is celebrated every year. 

The Mixcio was the secne of the last two battles of the 
eighteenth century. 

By the Convention of ALESSANDRIA after the battle of Mare 
(June I4th, 1800), the Austrians had to withdraw to the Mincto and 
the French might move up as far as the Cut When, after a 
long armistice, hostilities were resumed in December, these were the 
positions held by the opposing forces. “The strength was about sixty 
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thousand on each sides The French were commanded by Brune 
and were formed in tear Corps, right, left, centre, and reserve, each 
ef two Divisions, besides an advanced guard of one Division and a 
Division of cavalry. The Austrians were under BELLEGARDE 

Th nestiof iteecouise the lett bank of the Mincio commands 
the ight, but at the two westward bends at) MonxzaMuane and 
Pozzono these conditions are geversed.  BRONE'S project) was to 
thake atemt atthe latter and to cross at the former spet, but one 
day date, On Christmas Phy, 2800, he etheeted: the passage at 
Pozzone and became anvelved in severe fighting: prolonged inte the 
tight and which ed te the 2nd Corps being brought up to support 
the Pst. Pn spitecof this sueeess the French) commander cling to 
his oontentien ef making dos tam ettert by bis tert The next day, 
using three Corps besides his advanced: guard, he passed the meer at 
Moxy se and moving along the deft bank secured the passage 
aleeoat: Bonaire Vianrooio, the spot where Bonaparte crossed 
mo17e0. The Austrians lost five theusand in killed, wounded) and 
posenerson the first daw. and trem twe to thiee thensand on the 
second ther artuy retreated beyond Virose fighting a rear guard 
action at S Ltctacen the rede, 

Atdovnon the first day of the nineteenth century the French 
threwoa bridve over the Abtek at Bt ssonpsee alittle below 
Pastrrseo and enter d Virose by the TRent gate. The Austrians 
stul bed the Cowles. The Froneh terees spread nerthwards into the 
Ty hotand the main bedy adv anced the uch VICENZA as tar as TREN Iso 

It was an -eommeen woth these epenitioens than MC pos aLD 
trade daa fatieus passage of the Sentry an Decomber Psa Has 
Cone then cane an as the lett wing ef the t Army ot Peay and 
ceoaped Trast 
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VII. 


SOLFERINO. 


Of all the battlefields of North Italy, the most popular 
probably is SoLFERINO, as it has to do with events that belong to our 
own time and are well within the memory of many still living. We 
cannot then better close these articles than by a short notice of this 
the last of Italy’s great battles. 

The campaign of 1859 is in several aspects one of high interest. 
Firstly, there is the historically romantic connection of a campaign of 
a French army under another Napoleon in the same theatre in| which 
the first Napoleon began his wondertul career as a great Captain, and 
Napoleon III’s triumph at SoLrERINO was won on the very spot of 
Napoleon I’s remarkable victory of CasTIGLIONE which furmed the 
subject of the first of these articles. 

Secondly, SOLFERINO was the last great battle in Europe fought 
with muzzle-loading guns and smooth-bore cannon. erat the 
earliest ages, whether in serried masses, deep colunns, small columns, 
or six to two deep lines men had fought in elose order, shoulder to 
shoulder. The next war to this saw all close order formations dissolve 
into swarms of skirmishers. This change from close to extended 
order is perhaps the greatest that has taken place in the whole 
history of minor tactics. Thus in one sense SOLFERINO marks the 
end of an epoch which had lasted from Cyrus the Great. 

Thirdly, this campaign may be said to have “made a nation” and 
a nation which has shown sincere friendship for ourselves. The battle 
of SOLFERINO proved the death blow to that German domination in 
Italy which had weighed so heavily on the Peninsula for more than ten 
centuries, Lastly, it has for Britishers a further interest inasmuch as 
many of those, both French and Italian, who in this year fought and 
fell in’ the vineyards and maize fields under the Alps, had only a few 
years before been our comrades in arms in the fia off Crimea and 
wore medals with the head of Queen Victoria, 

The disaster of Novara in March S49 re-established Austrian 
dominion in North Italy. The Ttuian patriots had to wait ten years 
before they could make anothere ffort, and on this occasion they had 
the very substantial support of France. 

The French troops were conveyed to Italy by sea and landed at 

JENOA, one corps only moving by land over the Mont Cents. The 

first encounter. brought about by an Austrian reconnaissance in force, 
took place on May 20th at MONTEBELLO, cast of Vooners, and which 
had been the scene of an engagement in 1800, five days before the 
battle of MarRENGo, when the relative positions of the two opposing 
armies were exactly reversed, 
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This made it appear asf the French meant te copy Bonaparte’s 
action in )76 and te turn the lines of defence of some of the Lambant 
rivers by crossing the Po below their centhiences, Ae aimatter of 
fret Napoleon TH had resolved on the opposite course, te operate by 
the ltt near the Mipes. Phis plans sud te have been recommended 
te him betere bis departure trem Pars by the vetemu eral 
Jowist the well known naltary historian Phos flank march frem 
night te lett was helped by natiways and was carned out under cover 
otthe Piedimontess ary whe held a central position, and who during 
the opemition reopalsedaa weak Austrian offensive at PALESi to on the 
last dav ot May. 

The French etheeted the passie of the Theme on June 3rd at 
Tormieo where Napoleon bocrossed atien May Sist, Ps00, and on 
June $th they defeated the Austuans at) Macesri. This battle was 
net of a decisive character, and net qiere than half the Austrian 
fervesam Tanibatdy had) taken part in ty bat nevertheless: their 
commander Count) Gienay desided on ao retreat te the Mineta, 
fighting only a rear gard actien on the Sth at MELBGS WNo to cover 
Appa ‘This the same ae Mantes as, the 
scene oot the prat vietore of Frings Dover the Swissin 1ot5 atter 
his renowned passage of the Alps. 

Vhe aled armies ff voand by June 20th had 
reached the river CHirse On this same day the Eraperor of Austria, 
whe tad new arrived in Ttadly and taken supreme command of his 
ariny established his headgaarte os at Vinny § 

The Anstian terees now concentrated behind the MiNeto consist 
edootenchteerps diame dicded inte twecariares each of fer corps 
and acaalry doisin The first army en the htt was under Connt 
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after occupying Florence had made an unopposed march over the 
APPENNINES and was now moving to join the army accompanied by 
a Tuscan division, but he did not arrive in time to take part in the 
battle. The French strength on the CH1ESE nnmbered about 125,000. 

The Piedmontese army, on the left of the French, was formed in 
five divisions, each of two brigades and two battalions of BER JERI, 
and one cavalry division. One division—the fourth, ClALDINI's,—had 
been detached to cover the left against any attack from the TYROL, 
and so only four divisions, about 40,000, took part in the battle. The 
Piedmontese were commanded by their soldier king Vieror 
Emaxvet, with General La MarMora as chief of the staff. The 
total allied force engaged was then about 165,000, with four 
hundred guns. 

Thus the armics of three nations, cach commanded by its 
sovereign in person, were now facing one another ata distance of 
only two marches, and were about to engage in a great contest which 
was to decide the fate of Italy. 

Of the country between the Cutesk and the Miycro, the tract 
Now separating the rival host, the leading feature is a low ridge or 
range of low hills, which coming down from the Alps passes by 
Loxato, Castighiong, SOLFERINO, CavrtaNa and Vora, and whose 
summits rise about four hundred teet above the plain. The rocca of 
SoLrertno on which the “ Tower” stands is the culminating point of 
the range and is six hundred and cighty teet above sea level. The 
ground to the east and north of this ridge isa region of low hills, 
with a somewhat sandy soil, except along the shore of the lake where 
itis flat. To the west and south of the ridge is a vast level plain. 

The plains of North Italy are asa rnle not suitable for cavalry, 
being much intersected by water-courses, and rows of fruit trees from 
which vines are trailed. One exception is the plain between the 
Bormipa and the ScRIvIA where the battle of MARENGO was fought, 
another is the tract now under consideration, Between the CHIESE 
and the Mixcio the ground is quite open, in some places heathy 
and is well adapted to cavalry action. 

The Austrians decided not to await attack behind the Minxcio 
but to take the counter-ottensive. They seem to have expected to 
find the enemy still on the CHigseé and their plan was to turn the 
right of the French, drive them from their line of communications 
and force the allied army into the Alps. With this view they made 
the following movements on June 23rd. 

2nd Army. 


VIII Corps BENEDEK by Santonze on PozZoLeNnco, 
Vea STADION » VALEGGIO. ,, SOLFERINO. 
Tes, CLAM-GALLAS ,, do. » CAVRIANA, 

Cavy. Divn. MENSpDoRE » Ferri * . do. 

‘il Corps ZOREL % do, » VOLTA in 

Teserve. 


* About a mile below Pozzoro. 
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1st Army. 
II Corps Schwarzenperc by TERRI on GUDIZZOLO. 
IX FA ScCHAFGOTSCHE ,, GoITO_,, do 
Cavy. Divn. Zepnirz » do. » Extreme left. 
XI Corps Wiech » do » CASTEL GRIMALDO 


in reserve. 


II Corps LicHTENsTEIN was to send one Division from Mantua 
towards MarcariA to threaten the enemy’s right and to watch a 
Division of Prince Napoleon's Corps under AUTEMARE which had 
not followed the Prince to Tuscany but had marched down the Po 
in rear of the main army and was now nearing CREMONA. Leaving 
out this Division of Corps II, the front of the Austrian army was 
about fifteen miles. 

The fifth Corps at SOLFERINO occupied the most advanced and 
most important position. The rocea with its Tower has been already 
mentioned as the highest spot in the countryside: about six hundred 
yards in front is a mound grown over with cypresses; a little to the 
right are the remains of an old castle with the parish church, and in 
front of this about level with the cypress mound is the cemetery. 
These four points were the scene of the hardest fighting next day. 
To the right rear was S. Pirro, the present “Ossary” where the 
Austrians placed a battery. The village of SoLFERINO lies in a hol- 
low behind the roccu. The hamlets of Pozzo-CaTENA and STAFFALO 
lie to the front near the cypress mound and the cemetery. The 
Emperor's headquarters were at CavRIANA. It was intended to 
continue the forward movement next day. 

In the meanwhile the allied armies had in part crossed the 
CuiesE and on the evening of the 23rd were in the following posi- 
tion :-— 

IV Corps Nie at CaRPENEDOLO. 

2 Cavy. Divn. ,, do. 

III Corps Cayropert on right bank of CHIESE. 

II, McMavHon at CAsTIGLIONE. 

1, Baracuay-p’Hitiers _N. of CasTIGLIONE. 

Guard St. JEAN-pD’ANGELY at MONTICHIARI in reserve. 

Piedmontese 4 Divisions about Lonato and DESENZANO. 

The French Emperor's headquarters were at MONTICHIARI. 
The allies did not expect to find the enemy in any force this side 
of the Mincio, and the army was to advance next day. 


III Corps on MEDOLE 
IV, and Cavalry, Guipizzo.o. 
Ils, » CAVRIANA. 
Te 35 » SOLFERINO. 
Guard », CASTIGLIONE. 
PIEDMONTESE » POZZOLENGO. 
1st Divn. Duranpo _ by an inland road. 
ats ‘ aoe e }oy the low country near the lake. 
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Each of these three Divisions was to throw forward a strong 
reconnaissance. 

The 2nd Division—FanTi—was to remain near LoNATO in reserve. 

Both sides had numerous cavalry but they were not used for re- 
connoitring on a large scale. On the night of the 23rd, the outposts 
were within a short distance of one another on a wide front, but 
neither army was aware of the close presence of the other. From 
the above situation it is evident that a conflict must occur as soon as 
either army should move forward. 

The French troops rose early from their bivouacs on the morning 
of June 24th, some as carly as two o'clock. At 5 a.m. the advanced 
guards cf the Ist and 2nd Corps came upon the Austrian outposts 
a little beyond Castichionr, the former on the ridge, the latter on 
the plain. By 7 A.M. all the columns had come into contact with 
the enemy ; at this hour the— 

III Corps was at CasTEL GoFFREDO. 

IV do, 4, MEDOLE. 

II do. —,, about 3 miles beyond CasTIGLionE. 
I do by ANN ae 4 me 

The Piedmontese advanced troups, right, beyond VENZAGO. 

a ‘ a lett, 5 S. MARTINO. 
The Reserves had not moved 
The firing in the early morning came as a surprise to the 

soldiers of the allied armies, but as the rattle of musketry and the 

roar of cannon spread outwards from the centre to the wings in ever 
increasing intensity, all must have felt that they were about to 
engage in a great battle. 

At 8 o'clock at CasTIGLiong the Emperor received such reports 
from his Corps commanders as to leave no doubt that it was not, as 
he had at first supposed, a reconn ance in force, but the whole 
Austrian army that he had before him. He decided to make his 
main effort on the centre, and ordered the infantry of the Guard to 
follow the Ist Corps, the Cavalry the 2nd, directing the troops on 
the right and left of these to converge inwards. Shortly after this 
he sent directions to CANROBERT commanding the 38rd Corps to 
look out for a large force reported to have left Mantua the day 
before. The dust thrown up by this column of the Austrian 2nd 
Corps was visible during the day on the southern horizon, but 
whatever his orders may have been, the commander took it as his 
object not so much to turn the French right as to watch for the 
approach of the Corps under Prince Napoleon. 

By 10 o'clock the action had become fully engaged all along 
the line. Between Mepo.e and GuipizzoLo the French 4th and 
some of the 38rd Corps were opposed tu the Austrian 9th Curps 
supported later on by the 11th ; left of this but still in the plain, the 
French 2nd to the Austrian 3rd Corps; on the ridge, the French 
Ist to the Austrian 5th Corps ; further north the Piedmontese to the 
Austrian 8th Corps, the right, Ist Division at MADONNA DELLA 
Scoverta, the left, 38rd and 5th Divisions, at SAN Martino, 
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The French line of battle ran north and south, with the right 
thrown back, and the left Division with the Piedmontese bending 
forward at nearly half a right angle, the bend being just on the 
ridge. The REDONE brook now separated the two allied armies. 
The French cavalry was between the 2nd and 4th Corps, and later 
on that of the Imperial Guard came up on their left. ‘The Austrian 
cavalry—2nd Army—was between their 3rd and 5th Corps. That of 
the Ist Army had fallen to the rear after an action near MEDOLE 
about 7 A.M. 

The battle continued thus for several hours, on the wings until 
evening. The French cavalry made repeated charges. The French 
1st Corps moved with its first Division—Forry—on the Cypress 
mound and the Tower of SULFERINO, its second —LADMIRAULT—on 
the cemetery and the old castle ; the latter was reinforced by the third 
Division—BazainE—the former by the second Division of the Guard 
supported by the first. ‘The whole of these positions were carried 
by 2 p.m. The Austrian 5th Corps retired towards PozZoLENGo, the 
Ist to CAVRIANA. 

Meanwhile the French 2nd Corps had got past SoLFERINO in 
the plain and at 3 P.M. carried the village of SAN Casstano about 
half way between SoLFERINO and Cavriana. After repulsing an 
Austrian counter-attack this Corps along with the Guard reached 
the village of CaAvkiaNa towards 5 p.M. by which time the Austrian 
Emperor had already given the order for a general retreat. The 
weather had lately been very dry and this day had been one of great 
heat. At 5 p.M.a violent duststourm followed by a heavy downpour 
of rain lasting half an hour swept over the field and put an end to 
the battle except on the extreme left of the allies. 

The Piedmontese right Division—DuraNnpo—had dislodged the 
enemy from Maponna DELLA Scoperta in the afternoon. The 
Reserve Division—Fanti—was ordered up to support the French 
towards SOLFERINO and CavriaNa, but after the SoOLFERINO positions 
has been captured the King ordered Fanti to divide his force, to 
take one brigade to reinforce DuRANDo and to send the other to 
reinforce the left. On this flank BENEDEK after driving back the 
Piedmontese advanced troops in the morning had scized the heights 
of San Martino which he continued to hold until evening. 

After several desperate assaults here in the forenoon by the 
Brigades CuNEv, CASALE, ACQUI and PINEROLO, there had occurred 
a long pause, but on the arrival of this reinforcement the attacks 
were renewed, and by 7 P.M. the whole of the SAN MaRTINO positions 
had been carried by the united efforts of the 3rd and 5th Divisions 
and the Aosta Brigade of the 2nd. By this time too the right 
column had made its way round and after overcoming some little 
resistance on the way was now nearing PoZZOLENWO. 

During the night the Austrian army retreated across the 
Minci0, with a loss of 13,000 in killed and wounded, 6,000 prisoners 
and 30 guns. The villages of PozzoLENGo, VoLta and GuIDIZZ0LO 
were not evacuated by them till 10 p.m. The allies slept on the 
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ground that they had won. They had lost 17,000 in killed and 
wounded and 3,000 prisoners. 

Various reasons have been propounded to account for the result 
of this battle. I shall perhaps be adding a new one in suggesting 
that it was virtually won by Napoleon the First. There can be no 
doubt that the French Emperor and his staff had studied the Italian 
campaigns of Napoleon I, and during the halt on the CHIESE they 
would fave given special attention to the battles of Lonato and 
CasTIGLIONE. When then Napoleon III found himself unexpectedly 
committed to a general action on the very field of CasTiGLIonE, he 
probably remembered how that battle was finally decided by the 
capture of the Tower of SOLFERINO and opined that he could not 
do better than copy his uncle. The orders he gave secured the 
co-operation of three corps d’arméc on the centre. 

The French Emperor in any case decided on a definite line of 
action, whereas the Austrian Emperor was satisfied to let things 
take their course and to leave the initiative to his adversary. Had 
he persevered in the original plan and made a determined effort with 
his left, where his main strength was massed, he might have won a 
victory. For this the cavalry would have been wanted: the right 
Cavalry Division took indeed an honest share in the fight, but the 
conduct of the left Division was such that its commander was 
degraded and one of its brigadiers was awarded a long term of 
imprisonment in a fortress. The want of direction from head- 
quarters was not made up for by initiation on part of the subordinate 
commanders. The 1st Corps failed to give due support to the 5th at 
So.FERINO, and the Reserves were used not to win a victory but to 
cover the retreat. ; 

It has been put forward that the French likewise would have 
done better to turn the Austrian left in the plain. Had they done 
so however the ridge stretching from SoLFERINO to beyond VoLTa 
would have been a formidable line for the Austrian left wing to fall 
back upon and from which to cover the retreat by the several points 
of passage across the Mincio from VALEGG1o northwards. On the 
other hand, the effort on the centre if vigorously pushed might have 
led to more decisive results. Had the Piedmontese Reserve Division 
continued its march, and carried the Ist Division along with it, on 
CavriANA, the advantage here won might have been followed 
further. The impulse of a whole Division of fresh troops might have 
earried the allies on to the Mincto near Pozzoxo, in which case the 
Austrian left wing would have had to effect their retreat by the 
single bridge of Gorro. It would have been better still if the whole 
Piedmontcse army had operated by its right nearer the French 
instead of fighting a battle of its own away near lake GaRDA. 

The field of this butaille de rencontre did not in fact offer the 
allies a good chance of a decisive victory. The Austrian right was 
rendered quite secure by the lake and the fortress of PESCHIERA, and 
as already shown an effort on their left did not promise great success. 
The storm in the afternoon was a lucky event for the Austrians, 
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ground that they had won, They had lost 17,000 in killed and 
wounded and 3,000 prisoners, 

Various reasons have been propounded to account for the result 
of this battle. I shall perhaps be adding a new one in suggesting 
that it was virtually won by Napoleon the First. There can be no 
doubt that the French Emperor and his stat? had studied the Italian 
campaigns of Napoleon I, and during the halt on the CHIESE they 
wound have given special attention to the battles of Lonato and 
Castigniong, When then Napoleon IID found himself unexpectedly 
committed toa general action on the very field of CasTIGLiong, he 
probably remembered how that battle was finally decided by the 
capture of the Tower of SoLFERINO and opined that he could not 
do better than copy his uncle, The orders he gave secured the 
co-operation of three corps darmée on the centre. 

The French Emperor in any case decided on a definite line of 
action, whereas the Austrian Emperor was satisfied to let things 
take their course and to leave the initiative to h Iversarv, Had 
he persevered in the original plan and made a determined effort with 
his left, where his main strength was massed, he might have won a 
victory. For this the cavalry would have been wanted : the right 
Cavalry Division took indecd an honest share in the fight, but the 
conduct of the left Division was such that its commander was 
degraded and one of its brigadiers was awarded a long term of 
imprisonment in a fortress. The want of direction from head- 
quarters was not made up for by initiation on part of the subordinate 
commanders. The Ist Corps fiuled to give due support to the 5th at 
SoLFeERINO, and the Reserves were used not to win a victory but to 
cover the retreat. 

It has been put forward that the French likewise would have 
done better to turn the Austrian left in the plain. Had they done 
so however the ridge stretching from SoOLFERINO to beyond Vouta 
would have been a formidable Ime for the Austrian left wing to fall 
back upen and trom which to cover the retreat by the several points 
of passage across the Mixcto from VabLeccio northwards. On the 
other hand, the effort on the centre if vigorously pushed might have 
led to more decisive results, Had the Picdimontese Reserve Division 
continued its march, and carried the Ist Division along with it, on 
CAVRIANA, the advantage here won might have been followed 
further. The impulse of a whole Division of fresh troops might have 
earned the allies on to the Mincio near Pozzo.o, in which case the 
Austrian left wing would have had to effect their retreat’ by the 
single bridge of Gorro, Tt would have been better still if the whole 
Piedmontese army had operated by its right nearer the French 
instead of fighting a battle of its own away near lake GARDA. 

The field of this batadle de rencontre did not in fact offer the 
allies a good chance of a decisive vietory. The Austrian right was 
rendered quite secure by the lake and the fortress of PEsCHIERA, and 
as already shown an effort on their left did not promise great su % 
The storm in the afternoon was a lucky event. for the Austrians, 
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now been acquired by the “ Association of SoLFERINO and SAN 
Martino,” 

Ten years after the battle (the interval required by the Italian 
law) all the bodies that could) be found were unearthed, the bones 
cleaned and dried, after which they were gathered in the two os: ATICS 
of S. Martino and SoLFERINO, These were inaugurated by a solemn 
ceremony on June 24th, 1870, at which the Crown Prince HUMBERT 
was present and the French and Austrian Emperors were represented, 
The skulls are arranged on shelves in the apse behind the altar, the 
bones piled in the crypt below. ‘The number of skulls here is 1,274. 
In the church are many inscriptions and memorials; outside, a 


; 
monument to the Aosta brigade. A’ service is held every year on 
the anniversary when some “ premiums,” created by the Association 
and worth a hundred franes a year, are drawn for by lot among the 
survivors of the battle er their near relatives. 

The Tower is a monument to King Victor EMANUEL. It stands 
on a cylindrical drum, is all of white stone, and its total height is 
245 feet. In the basement is astatue of the king and four paintings 
referring to his career. In the corridor we find a truly colossal work, 
a collection of the names of all the men who took part in any cam- 
paign connected with the formation of Italy ; they are arranged by 
provinces and parishes, and great care was taken to keep out spurious 
names; the number amounts te 686,000. The Tower proper which 
is ascended by ramps is divided into seven tiers, in each one of which 
is a wall painting of some scene from the wars of modern Italy. In 
the first tier we find the action at Gorro in 1848, in the second the 
defence of the railway viaduct at VENICE in 1849, in the third the 
battle of the Cuorsxaya in the Crimea, in the fourth the battle 
itself of S. Martino, in the fifth an episode in the fighting in South 
Italy in 1860, in the sixth the square of the 49th Regiment at 
VILLAFRANCA in 1866, and in the seventh the taking of Rume in 
1870. This Tower is a prominent object to travellers by railway 
from MILAN to VENICE. 

From 8. Martino to SoikERINo is about seven miles by 
cross-country reads through MApONNA DELLA ScorerTa, and the 
place is then approached from the direction of the French left attack 
The ruins of the castle and the adjoining parish church surrounded 
by a wall formed the last: stronghold of the Austrians, and the 
defenders were made prisoners, This castle is attributed to the 
Scaca family of Verona—13th and 14th centuries—and_ they 
included the old Tower as a keep. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
it belonged to the Gonzaga funily of Maxtua. SoLrERINO was a 
fief, sometimes apart, sometimes joined to CASTIGLIONE, This tiny 
lordship at one time possessed amint, and coined its own money. 
The caste fellinto rims at the end of the Psth century. 

The Tower, now become so famous, was one of several built 
about A.D. 1000 to serve as wateh-towers from which to warn the 
dwellers in the plains of raids on part of the hill tribes. It bore 
the name of “Spia d'Ituia” (Italy's look-out). It is a square stone 
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now been acquired by the “ Association of SoLFERINO and San 
Martino.” 

Ten years after the battle (the interval required by the Italian 
law) all the bodies that could) be found were unearthed, the bones 
cleaned and dried, after which they were gathered in the two ossaries 
of S. Martino and SoLFERINO, These were inaugurated by a solemn 
ceremony on June 24th, 1870, at which the Crown Prince HUMBERT 
was present and the French and Austrian Emperors were represented. 
The skulls are arranged on shelves in the apse behind the altar, the 
bones piled in the crypt below. The number of skulls here is 1,274, 
In the church are many inscriptions and memorials ; outside, a 
monument to the Aosta brigade. A’ service is held every year on 
the anniversary when some “ premiums,” created by the Association 
and worth a hundred francs a year, are drawn for by lot among the 
survivors of the battle er their near relatives. 

The Tower is a monument to King Vicror EMANUEL. It stands 
on a cylindrical dram, is all of white stone, and its total height is 
245 feet. In the basement isastatue of the king and four paintings 
referring to his career. In the corridor we find a truly colossal work, 
a collection of the names of all the men who took part in any cam- 
paign connected with the formation of Ttaly; they are arranged by 
provinces and parishes, and great care was taken to keep out spurious 
names; the number amounts to 686,000, The Tower proper which 
is ascended by ramps is divided into seven tiers, in each one of which 
is a wall painting of some scene from the wars of modern Italy. In 
the first tier we find the action at) Gorro in 1S48, in the second the 
defence of the railway viaduct at VeNice in 1849, in the third the 
battle of the Cuornaya in the Crimea, in the fourth the battle 
itself of 8. Marino, in the fifth an episode in the fighting in South 
Italy in 1860, in the sixth the square of the 4th Regiment at 
VILLAFRANCA in 1866, and in the seventh the taking of Rome in 
1870. This Tower is a prominent object to travellers by railway 
from MILAN to VENICE. 

From 8. Martino to SoLrERtNo is about) seven miles by 

cross-country reads through MApoNNA DELLA SCoPERTA, and the 
dace is then approached trom the direction of the French lett attack 
The ruins of the castle and the adjoining parish charch surrounded 
by a wall formed the last stronghold of the Austrians, and the 
defenders were made prisoners. This castle is attributed to the 
Seata family of Veroxa—3th and 14th centuries—and_ they 
included the old Tower as a keep. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
it belonged to the GoxzaGa family of MANTUA, SOLFERINO was a 
fief, sometimes apart, sometimes joined to CASTIGLIONE. This tiny 
lordship at one time possessed actmint, and coined its own money. 
The castle fell into ruins at the end of the TSth century. 

The Power, now become so famous, was one of several built 
about A.D. 1000 to serve as wateh-towers from which to warn the 
dwellers in the plains of raids on part of the hill tribes. It bore 
the name of “Spia d'Italia” (Italy's look-out). It is a square stune 
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tower, seventyesiy fecthighs at had vandts underneath but the roof 
once tollin, and en the restoratian atter ISTO the dehru were 
roamed down to stegthen the fognedatens Dt now belongs te 
the) Assocition of Sonpeki ve and So Vevicrine 7 and aa kind of 
Mnnseum ofthe bathe. Oi the ground dears a eolleetion of arms, 
the thr arnues, Asecnding by wooden 
ramps we come te the “bbs the Sovererns owhere the 
raphe at Napoteen TEP and Vietor Emuanned. 
These datter wen) Che firstet ace Toctron of the siemitures of all the 
has hkeptat Pept. There as 
here, tee a buns plan cet the Darth te ld showing the movements of 


Utbetnents, ete + 


aw 
are 


petures and) ate 


heer presentiat the batele and wir 


the tropes thromgh every sta atthe strane From the tep ata 
hesht ot SOO tet bev Dake Ghat ene enjoys a superb view over 
the whele batete ad and dees any ether batth th dda besides On 
the hale who em the stele oot the atlies 
amounteel tea seven thomsand 

SAN Bibtho thy Os. at Sor bbagsen is approached throach 


the wail as a record 


An aseteot ev presses The chor diated ie thee battle wis 
restored by the Nese onedbos dere than that ef So Marie 
Themes ands of sia sare raed em shebves an the apse On this 
grim gerade treed and fe: othecr amd sder tall in an the same 
ranks. andete cantet stn coho nerd trem vprivate Binding 
onesett eontronted: ba thas ened eto. the ye ov ef wer ene ean enter 


Mite the feciings at tte preacher whe three therand vears age ered 
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chute rate co ee ted the cunts te we tind done the whch aie ton 
etan Nastron sod whe tiost have been mearv ose sen fect heysh 
ard fastened teat by wire Ge the bat by wr cho he was hi ed. 
“Phe custeediam ie can eb OP dea ntese sien whe foasht am the 
haertle 

Beery vearen the ann versery a series as he'd for the dead, 


then eae pete eer sy nd ee pla cette eden Pla an 
and Proneh Die Fremeh € esb Genes trom Maas and oa 
dete binent ef mete aed ast coy fem the gare toot Mast 4 


sdovtaleta the 


SOL P RINGO Is fet a very care re wth hae 


prucch baste a Pee es at has eed inn Be ew 
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This mudeat appear as ifthe French meant to copy Bonaparte’s 
action ind 76and te turn the lines of defence of some of the Lombard 
rnver by crossing the Po below ther centhiences, Aq ainatter of 
fact Napoleon TIL bad resolved on the opposite cone, to operate by 
the htt near the Alps. ‘This plan is sed te have been recommended 
to him betere his dy paature from Pars by the veterun General 
Jowisn the well Known malitay bistonan This: flank march from 
might te deft was helped by railways and was carned out under cover 
ofthe Prehnontess army whe held a central position and whe during 
the operation repulscd a weak Austrian offensive at PALEST Ro on the 
Tast day of May 

The French etteeted the passtge of the Trarso on June 3rd at 
Teniiee where Napoleon Pocrossed atien May Sdst, PS00, and on 
Jane dth they defeated the Austins at Macesri This battle was 
het oof a decmive character, and net meothan half the Austrian 
torcesoin Teaubardy had taken part ingait. but nevertheless ther 
commander Count) Githay deaded on oa retreat te the Minera, 
fighting only a rear gard acten on the Sthat MELEGS UNO te cover 
the possige of the Abba This as the same cas Mudes as, the 
ecene of the at victory of Francis Dover the Swissan 1onS after 
hus renowned: pros ice of the , 

The allied armies tellowed Temurely and by June 20th) had 
reached the river CHIFSE. On this same day the Rraperor of Austria, 
whe had now arrived an Thalys and taken sapretie cemtmand of hes 
anny. estatuisted his headqaarte reat Vb arise & 

“The Anstianterees tow couecntrated behind the ViSeto consist 
ed oft aghteorps diaanmes divided ainte Owe antes eateh of fear corps 
and acuiny divisin The tirmstanny on the ett was under Count 
Wisrre ss. und the second on the gaoht under Conn ScHbiek 
The Austrian cerps comusted gemerity oot fear bresades, 
ef eeven battahons and a tow sqdroms ef cavalry bat the 


th 
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after occupying Florence had made an unopposed march over the 
APPENNINES and was now moving to join the army accompanied by 
a Tuscan division, but he did not arrive in time to take part in the 
battle. The French strength on the CHrEsE numbered about 125,000. 

The Piedmontese army, on the left of the French, was formed in 
five divisions, each of two brigades and two battalions of BERSAGLIERI, 
and one cavalry division. One division—the fourth, CraLpini’s,—had 
been detached to cover the left against any attack from the TYROL, 
and so only tour divisions, about £0,000, took part in the battle. The 
Piedmontese were commanded by their soldier king Victor 
EMANvEL, with Gencral La Makmora as chief of the staff. ‘The 
total allied foree engaged was then about 165,000, with four 
hundred guns, 

Thus the armics of three nations, each commanded by: its 
sovereign in person, were now facing one another at a distance of 
only two marches. and were about tu engage in a great contest which 
was to decide the fate of Italy. 

Of the country between the CHiEsE and the Mrycto, the tract 
now separating the rival host, the leading feature is a low ridge or 
range of low hills, which coming down from the Alps passes by 
Loxato, Castighioné, SOLFERINO, CavntaNa and Vora, and whose 
summits rise about four hundred feet above the plain. The rocea of 
SoLFeRtno on which the “Tower” stands is the culminating point of 
the range and is six hundred and cighty feet above sea level. The 
ground to the east and north of this ridge isa region of low hills, 
with a somewhat sandy soil, except along the shore of the lake where 
itis flat. To the west and south of the ridge is a vast level plain. 

The plains of North Italy are as a rule not suitable for cavalry, 
being much intersected by water-courses, and rows of fruit trees from 
which vines are trailed. One exception is the plain between the 
Bormipa and the Scrivia where the battle of MAareNGo was fought, 
another is the tract now under consideration. Between the CHIESE 
and the Mincio the ground is quite open, in some places heathy 
and is well adapted to cavalry action. 

The Austrians decided not to await attack behind the Mixcio 
but to take the counter-offensive. They seem to have expected to 
find the enemy still on the Ciese and their plan was to turn the 
right of the French, drive them from their line of communications 
and force the allied army into the Alps. With this view they made 
the following movements on June 23rd. 


2nd Army. 


VII Corps BENEDEK by Santoxze on PozZuLENGo 
a STADION » VALEGGIO. ,, SOLFERINO. 
en CLAM-GALLAS ,, do. » CAVRIANA, 

Cavy. Divn. MeENSpore » Ferri * 3 do. 

VHL Corps Zone » do, » VOLTA in 


reserve. 


* About a mile below Pocono, 
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Tat Army. 
TH Corps Scnwarzesnere by Ter on Gopizzoio, 


IX 4 NoWAGOrSGHR 4. Gora, do 
Cavy Duvn. Zbosiiz do Extreme lett 


NI Corps Wika a 6d a CASTELL GRIM ALDO 
WW) reserve, 


TD Corps Linttrk Sst bin waste send one Division from MANTUA 
towards Manteca te threaten the enemy's right and to wateh a 
Division of Prince Napoleons Corps under AtTR WIE whieh had 
het followed the Prince te Trseasy bat had niarched down the Po 
Monared the main arny and was new nearing CkEMONt Leaving 
outthis Division ot Corps TE the front ef the Austrian ariny was 
about fifteen tates 

The titth Corps at Sonbr RING eeeapied the mest advanced and 
Mhost nupertant position. “The rece with ate Tower has been already 
Mentioned as the highest spot the countryside: about soc hundred 
yerdson trent as amend grown ever with evpresses; a hittle te the 
mightare the romaros ef anceld castle: with the parish ehareh, and in 
trontiot this about level wath the ey press meund aos the cemetery 
These tenr perits were the scone atthe hardest fighting newt day. 
To the richt ror wos S Po otko, the present Ossury where th 
Austrians plac abutters ‘The village of SoLPPRING tea ina’ h 
dow behind the rece The hand te ot Pozzo Carbs «and Sarre 
Ne tethe front near the evpress incand and the cemetery. The 
at Cavenina. Tt was antended ty 
continue the forward movement mut as 

In the meanwhile the atid: comes had in) part) crossed the 
CiHibsk and on the evening of the 25rd were an the following por 
tion: 

TV Cores Nib at) Cures ipote 

2a Pav, da, 
Wt Corea CuNmOnERT on i yht bank of CHIPS 


Rinpe rors headquarters we 


We, MoManten at) Castietiose 
Vou, Baier ay p biitiiis Not Castiehton pg, 
Conard st Jasob Aseotbyoat Mex meiiiuittan reserve 


Piedinontese $ Divistons abet Los cto and Disp suse. 

The Prem h Reopen head corters were vt) Moxricnnant 
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ofthe Mis tocand Gl army wos te advance meat day, 


semen in aby terre thie side 
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I ; Cv TAN 
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Pet Deen baste by ani und nad 


aod Montun ea Rae ee 
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Each of these three Divisions was to throw forward a strong 
reconni 

The 2nd Division—Fanti—was to remainnear Lon Avo in reserve, 

Both sides had numerous cavalry but they were not used for re- 
connoitring on a large scale. On the night of the 23rd, the outposts 
were within a short distance of one another ona wide front, but 
neither army was aware of the close presence of the other. From 
the above situation it is evident that a conflict must occur as soon as 
either army should move forward, 

The French troops rose early from their bivouacs on the morning 
of June 24th, some as early as two o'clock, At 5 aot the advanced 
guards ¢f the Ist and 2nd Corps came upon the Austrian outposts 
alittle beyond Casticiione, the former on the ridge, the latter on 
the plain. By 7 a.m. all the columns had come into contact with 
the enemy: at this hour the— 

IIL Corps was at Casten GorrREDO, 

IV do, ,,. MEDOLE. 

IT do. ,, about 3 miles beyond CasTIGLione. 
I do Oe Shin, (oat as ae Ps 

The Piedmontese advanced troops, right, beyond VENZAGO, 

e left, & S. Martino, 


The Reserves had not moved 

The firing in the early morning came as a surprise to the 
soldiers of the allied armies, but as the rattle of musketry and the 
roar of cannon spread outwards from the centre to the wings in ever 
increasing intensity, all must have felt that they were about to 
engage in a great battle. 

At 8 o'clock at CasticLione the Emperor received such reports 
from his Corps commanders as to leave no doubt that it was not, as 
he had at first supposed, a reconnaissance in force, but the whole 
Austrian army that he had before him. He decided to make his 
main effort on the centre, and ordered the infantry of the Guard to 
follow the Ist Corps, the Cavalry the 2nd, directing the troops on 
the right and left of these to converge inwards. Shortly after this 
he sent directions to CANROBERT commanding the 8rd Corps to 
look out for a large foree reported to have left: Mantua the day 
before. The dust thrown up by this column of the Austrian 2nd 
Corps was visible during the day on the southern horizon, but 
whatever his orders may have been, the commander took it as his 
object not so much to turn the French right as te watch for the 
approach of the Corps under Prince Napoleon. 

By 10 o'clock the action had become fully engaged all along 
the Hine. Between MepoLe and GuipizzoLo the French 4th and 
some of the 3rd Corps: were opposed to the Austrian 9th Corps 
supported later on by the 11th : lett of this but still in the plain, the 
French 2nd to the Austrian 8rd) Corps; on the ridge, the French 
Ist to the Austrian 5th Corps; further north the Piedmontese to the 
Austrian Sth Corps, the right, Ist) Division at MADONNA DELLA 
Scoverta, the left, 3rd and Sth Divisions, at San Martino, 
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The French dine of battle ran north and south, with the right 
thrown back. and the deft Pivoston cuth the Predimontese bending 
forward at onearly half a gicht angle, the bend being just oon the 
rudy The Ripoxk Dreok now scparated the two a.led annies, 
The French cavalry was between the 2ud and 4th Corps, and later 
on thatef the finpenal Guard eae apoon their lett. ‘Phe Austrian 
cavalry 2nd Army owas between ther el and Sth Corps. Phat of 
the Pst Array had tdien te the rear atter an acten near MEpOLE 
about TAM, 

The battle continued thus for several hours, on the wings antl 
evening. The French eavalry tiade repeated charges. The French 
Pst Corps nioved with ats fist Division Fora - on the Cy press 
toonnd aad the Tower of SoLbRRING, ity seeond LAD MOOULE- on 
the cemetery and the old castle. the latter was remtereed by the third 
Division BAZzviNk othe tormerby the second Diviston ot the Gurerd 
supported by the first. “Phe whoie of these positions were carried 
Wy 2 The Austrian Sth Corps retired tewards Pozzo esea, the 
Tat te Cavin. 

Meanwhile the French 2nd Corps had got past So eenive in 
the pon ane at ob earns othe village of Sas Cassese about 
halt way between Sonrriise and Cav kis. Atter re pulsing an 
Austrian counterattack Chis Corps aleng with the Gian reached 
the vir of CAV RING towards SM by which tame the Nustrian 
hanperer had already ygaven the orb: ter acgeneral retueat) | The 
weather hed lateiy been vers diy and this diay toad been one of sree 
heat AUS row viclent diststern teow by a heavy downpour 
abd patuan ond te 
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ground that they had won, They had lost 17,000 in killed and 
wounded and 3,000 prisoners. 

Various reasons have been propounded to account for the result 
of this battle. I-shall perhaps be adding a new one in suggesting 
that it was virtually won by Napoleon the First. There can be no 
doubt that the French Emperor and his staff had studied the Italian 
campaigns of Napoleon T, and during the halt on the CHIESE they 
would have given special attention to the battles of Lonato and 
Castigtione. When then Napoleon IIT found himself unexpectedly 
committed toa general action on the very field of CastTiGLione, he 
probably remembered how that battle was finally decided by the 
capture of the Tower of SoLFeRINO and opined that he could not 
do better than copy his uncle. ‘Phe orders he gave secured the 
co-operation of three corps d'armée on the centre. 

The French Emperor in any case decided on a definite line of 
action, whereas the Austrian Emperor was satisfied to let things 
take their course and to Ieave the mitiative to his adversary. Had 
he persevered in the original plan and made a determined effort with 
his left, where his main strength was massed, he might have won a 
vietory. For this the cavalry would have been wanted: the right 
Cavalry Division took indeed an honest share in the fight, but the 
conduct of the left: Division was such that its commander was 
degraded and one of its brigadicrs was awarded a long term of 
imprisonment in a fortress. The want of direction from head- 
quarters was not made up for by initiation on part of the subordinate 
commanders. The Ist Corps fiuled to give due support to the 5th at 
SoLFERINO, and the Reserves were used not to win a victory but to 
cover the retreat. 

Tt has been put forward that the French likewise would have 
done better to turn the Austrian left in the plain. Had they done 
so however the ridge stretching from SoLrERINO to beyond Vouta 
would have been a formidable line for the Austrian left wing to fall 
back upon and from which to cover the retreat by the several points 
of passage across the Mincio from VALE » northwards. On the 
other hand, the effort on the centre if vigorously pushed might have 
led to more decisive results, Had the Piedmontese Reserve Division 
continued its march, and carried the Ist Division along with it, en 
CAVRIANA, the advantage here won might have been followed 
further. The impulse of a whole Division of fresh troops might have 
earried the allies on to the Mincto near Pozzo.o, in which case the 
Austrian left wing would have had to effect their retreat by the 
single bridge of Gorro, It would have been better still if the whole 
Piedmontese army had operated by its right nearer the French 
instead of fighting a battle of its own away near lake GakDa. 

The field of this hatadfe de rencontre did not in fact offer the 
allies a good chance of a decisive vietory. The Austrian right was 
rendered quite secure by the lake and the fortress of PESCHIERA, and 
as already shown an effort on their left did not promise great success. 
The storm in the afternoon was a lucky event for the Austrians, 
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That the Freneh success in the centre was net pushed farther may 
be attributed partly te this and portly to the want of unity of action, 
unavoidable an the case of allied armies. We cannot be surprised 
that the French stepped at Cav kine when we remember that their 
soldier had bean ain ady fitten hours on thea legs through avery 
het day. and that ther reserves had been used up, ner that the 
Ttalian King preterred to send help te his own hurd pressed tre sps 
sight those heichts far which so much blood had 


and te cAptire © 
been already shed 

One besson of this battle as the advantage of early rising. The 
French getup earher than the Austrians and besides thus gaining 
the mitative, they had ther eothee betere inarchong ath whaiie their 
enemy sirprised in their Divenaes had te fieht on elupty stomachs. 

fo this war the French used) the Sune fortiations asain the 
wars oof the Revelation They towed in battahen columns at 
deploying intersads, ¢ Phy shanoshers and tought ain deployed 
ines or in battahon columns ef attack formed en the two certs 
wlotens. Rathe eaten were used for the first trie an this eatupargn, 
fer wowasenly the ard Corps that had them. and an the ate 
efthe 2ath thisart.iy did net come ante aetion tl late an the 
dayoin the attack on Cvs, seo that they cannot be held te have 
had any substantial etheet on the issue of the battle. 

The Nustran army ope tind oon Vikosa A week atter the 
bate the French crossed) the Miscie cand oeeapid) pesitions 
bevendbats ‘The Predimentese unde rtock the siege of Brsc tage which 
thes had taken chosen year betere te help thas tive agumb sate we ne 
brought an pieces by males fret Branee and were te be pot 
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now been acquired by the “ Association of SoLFERINO and San 
Martino.” 

Ten years after the battle (the interval required by the Italian 
law) all the bodies that could) be found were uncarthed, the bones 
cleaned and dried, after which they were gathered in the two ossaries 
of S. MARTINO and SoLFERINO, These were inaugurated by a solemn 
ceremony on June 24th, 1870, at which the Crown Prince HUMBERT 
was present and the French and Austrian Emperors were represented. 
The skulls are arranged on shelves in the apse behind the altar, the 
bones piled in the crypt below. The number of skulls here is 1,274. 
In the church are many inscriptions and memorials; outside, a 
monument to the AosTa brigade. A’ service is held every year on 
the anniversary when some “ premiums,” created by the Association 
and worth a hundred frances a year, are drawn for by lot among the 
survivors of the battle er their near relatives. 

The Tower is a monument to King Victor EMANUEL. It stands 
on a cylindrical drum, is all of white stone, and its total height is 
245 feet. In the basement is astatue of the king and four paintings 
referring to his career. In the corridor we find a truly colossal work, 
a collection of the names of all the men who took part in any cam- 
paign connected with the formation of Italy; they are arranged by 
provinces and parishes, and great care was taken to keep out spurious 
names ; the number amounts to 686,000. ‘The Tower proper which 
is ascended by ramps is divided into seven tiers, in cach one of which 
is a wall painting of some scene from the wars of modern Italy. In 
the first tier we find the action at) Gorro in 1548, in the second the 
detence of the railway viaduct at Venice in 1849, in the third the 
battle of the CuorNaya in the Crimea, in the fourth the battle 
itself of S. Martiyo, in the fifth an episode in the fighting in South 
Italy in 1860, in the sixth the square of the 49th Regiment at 
VILLAFRANCA in 1866, and in the seventh the taking of Rome in 
1870. This Tower is a prominent object to travellers by railway 
from MILAN to VENICE, 

From 8. Martino to SoLnrERINO is about) seven miles by 

cross-country reads through MAboNNA DELLA Scoverta, and the 
ace is then approached trom the direction of the French left attack 
fhe ruins of the castle and the adjoining parish church surrounded 
by a wall formed the last stronghold of the Austrians, and the 
defenders were made prisoners. ‘This castle is attributed to the 
Scata family of Veroxna—13th and I4th centuries—and_ they 
included the old Tower as a keep. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
it belonged to the GoxzaGa family of Mantua. SoLFERINO was a 
fief, sometimes apart, sometimes joined tu CastIGLionE. ‘This tiny 
lordship at one time possessed amint, and coined its own money. 
The castle fell into rums at the end of the 18th century. 

The Tower, now become so funous, was one of several built 
about ALD. L000 to serve as wateh-towers trom which to warn the 
dwellers in the plains of raids on part of the hill tribes. It bore 
the name of “Spia d’ Italia” (Italy's look-out). It is a square stune 
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tower, seventyesn feet high: at-had vaults underneath but the roof 
once fellin, and on the resteration after ISTO the debra were 
rammed dewn te strengthen the foundations. Dt mew belongs) te 
the | Assertion ef SonkeiNe and So Maudie" and isa kind of 
tunsentmn of the battle. On the ground thoor as a collection of arms, 
accoutrements, ete of the three armies, Aseending by woeden 
ramps we come te the SPRdbot the Sovereigns where there ane 
pretares and autesraphs Napoleon TEP and Victor Emanuel. 
These latter were the first of aceell etron of the sismatures of all the 
othcern: presentiat the battle and whieh os kept at Paotal There i 
here, tee. a dare plain et the bath teld: showing the movements of 
the troops through every stage of the strigle. From the tap at a 
hehtet S50 bet aber Dake Coun one enpeays a superb view over 
the whole batletield and fees ueaiy other bartl 
the wall as a reesd oof the hribedd who on the side oot the alles 
Ainoutted te seven thers ariel 

SAN Pitre the Ohsery af Lrbigse is approached thromh 
An aver et evpresses The chub danaged in the bate wis 
restored by the Asscereten ands hago thon that et So Macrise 
Thousands of shuns ape aried em shelves an the apee On this 
goim qevrade fiend and fe: ether amd seldier tal anim the same 
tanks, andere caunet distin cush a goneral theta a private Finding 
oneself confronted by this cndotaci the glen ef war one can enter 
mite th 
out” 
avaiable mehe aidan the vaults below bones are stacked En one 


sobestdes On 


ngs ot the pretcher who three Hheasand vers age eri 


rey ced vanities aboisvvarty 2 Tn the sideechapeds inevery 


chutnbe rate eoilected the enpiesite swe find here the whole sked ton 
etan Nustean seer whe andst have bem near seven feet hash 
and fastened teat by ware as the boctet Iw wtih he was hibed. 
‘Phe custediono cancold DP oediontese sddier whe fenght an the 
barcle 

Every veuron the anniversary a servies as held) fer the dead, 
Cher sade getters gather and ed splay et trresloum: Peat. an 
and Prnch dhe Fine Cenea) eotes from MAN and a 
detachment of apbentry ard er cory trem the garrsenof Masrta 
Sop PP HING re net awry barge : 
porsh besabeat Doe0 hy 
mothe poum ois a moet othe Babee Manrie tramway or 
ete cam dnive er rel thre eh © avaresa, Vonpa Viatbeccdte and 
Vanperkass ec be kote Vibowe. 

‘Dire re as ia Poy am Ler ge teenie trom whe hoa greater 


wehoatecouthang bank te the 


vote at has tye ed vintage dem Bebe 


Oe a) ec yet ores can dev sted than trem 
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This madeat appear as atthe French meant to copy Bonaparte’ 
action in 786 and te turn the lines of a of the Lombard 
niver by crossing the Poo below ther conthtences: As ainatter of 
fact Napoleon PID bad rescived on the opposite coupe, te operate by 
the hft near the Alps, ‘Vhs plans sed te have been recommended 
to him betere bas departure from) Paris by the veteran) General 
Jowist the well Known nititacy histenan This flank march) from 
right te deft wie helped by nalways and woe canned out ander cover 
otthe Prdimontess army whe heid a central position and whe during 
the operation repalsd a weodk Austoan etfensive at PALES TRO on the 
dant day ot May. 

The French cthected the pussige of the Ticivo on June Sed at 
Torice where Napoleon DP ocressed atoen May ist, Pso0, and on 
June $th they defeated the Austra at Macksra. ‘This battle wan 
net of a decisive character, and net mere than halt the Austrian 
forees an Lombardy had tekenm parton at. but nevertheless ther 
commander Count Gae nay ibedoon oa retrest te the Mine te, 
fighting only aorear gored ae nthe Sthat MELE WN to cover 
the posige of the Nnpw “Vhis as the sate as Maes as) the 
seene of the great victory of Francis Dover the Swissin Lol> atter 
his re Alpe. 

The allied armies tf Sewed boasaredy and by Jane 2och had 
reached the river CHibsk On this same day the brn teref Austoa, 
who had now arrived in Pody and taken siparetie comiend of his 
ariny established his headquarters at Vanna iene § 

The Austrian teres thew coneontiated behind the MSG to eotsist- 
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after occupying Florence had made an unopposed march over the 
APPENNINES and was now moving to join the army accompanied by 
a Tuscan division, but he did not arrive in time to take part in the 
battle. The French strength on the CHIESE numbered about 125,000. 

The Piedmontese army, on the left of the French, was formed in 
five divisions, each of two brigades and two battalions of BERSAGLIERI, 
and one cavalry division. One division—the fourth, CLALDINT's,—had 
been detached to cover the left against any attack from the TyRoL, 
and so only four divisions, about 40,000, took part in the battle. The 
Piedmontese were commanded by their soldier king Vicror 
EMANUEL, with General LA Marnmora as chief of the staff. ‘The 
total allied foree engaged was then about 165,000, with four 
hundred guns, 

Thus the armies of three nations, each commanded by its 
sovereign in person, were now facing one another ata distance of 
only two marches, and were about to engage in a great contest which 
was to decide the fate of Italy. 

Of the country between the Cur and the Mincio, the tract 
now separating the rival host, the leading feature is a low ridge or 
range of low hills, which coming down from the Alps passes by 
Lonato, Castighionk, SOLFERINO, CaVRIANA and Voura, and whose 
summits rise about four hundred teet above the plain. The roccu of 
Sorertxo on which the “ Tower” stands is the culminating point of 
the range and is six hundred and cighty fect above sea level. The 
ground to the east and north of this ridge is a region of low hills, 
with a somewhat sandy soil, except along the shore of the lake where 
itis Hat. To the west and south of the ridge is a vast level plain. 

The plains of North Italy are as a rule not suitable for cavalry, 
being much intersected by water-courses, and rows of fruit tr ron 
which vines are trailed. One exception is the plain between the 
Bormipa and the ScrIvIA where the battle of MARENGO was fought, 
another is the tract now under consideration. Between the CHlEsE 
and the Mixcio the ground is quite open, in some places heathy 
and is well adapted to cavalry action. 

The Austrians decided not to await attack behind the Mixcio 
but to take the counter-offensive. They seem to have expected to 
find the enemy still on the Cieseé and their plan was to turn the 
right of the French, drive them from their line of communications 
and force the allied army into the Alps. With this view they made 
the following movements on June 23rd. 

2nd Army. 


VIII Corps BENEDEK by Satonxze on PozZzuceNnco, 
ues STADION » VALEGGIO ,, SOLFERINO. 
j Cees CLAM-GALLAS ,, do. » CAVRIANA. 
Cavy. Divn. MENSpoRF » Ferre ® do. 
aT Corps ZOBEL 5 do. » VOLTA in 


reserve. 


* About a mile below Pozzo.o. 
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Ist Army. 

TIT Corps Scnwanzesnine by Tera oon Gu biZzoLo, 
IX a Neureoisenbh 4. Gore, do 
Cavy Divn. Zeosxiiz . de a Extreme 
XE Corps Wikeb aw the a CASTELL GUM AL DO 

In Teserve, 


TD Corps: Lintiie ss this was te send one Division from MANTUA 
towands Marea te threaten the enemy's might and te watcha 
Division ot Prince Napoleons: Corps under AtTRWARE which had 
not followed the Prince te Pesce usy bat had marched down the Bo 
Inomearef the oan army and was now mang Cra woxa  Leaung 
outthis Divison of Corps TE the trent i]t the Anstean ariiy was 
about fttecn nites. 

The fitth Corps at Serrrine cecapied the most) advanced and 
Thest iinpertant position. “Phe rece wath ate Tower bas been already 
trentioncd as the highest spetin the countryside: abeut sox hundred 
Jerdson trent assacmened grown over with expresses a itthe te the 
nyht are the reais of an eld castle with the porch choreh, and on 
frontoot this about deve) with the ey press inednnd os the ecmetery 
These tear pennte were the scone atthe hardest: tuibtiag newt day. 
To the mht par was So Pibie, the present Ossarny 7 where the 
Austrians placed abateery The sail of SoLePRINo hes ana bel 
ow behind the reece The hamlets of Pozzo Caress and Sbarb abo 
Ihe ote the front near the evpress mound and the cemetery. The 
Baaperors headqnarters were at Covey. Dt was intended) te 
continue the forward mevetment next dav 

Inthe meanwhile the allied) ceiies hadan put. crossed the 
Cithsk and on the evening of the 231d were an the following post: 
tren 


TV Corps Nop oat) Caner pena 
2Cayy  Pivn, da. 
TDD Corps Cannan tition iaht bank ot Cite 
i Mi Maiton at Cousntet rane 
1 2 Barwet wyotin ON oot Cstienionr. 
Covered St Dra pb ASc ry at More nnert im nserve 
BPaedriontese & Divastone abet Taos ate and Dp sen aver 
The Froneh benpe rere beady carters were at Mexrrnnune 
Vheattesdid netevpect te tind the eres an any feree thin side 


ofthe Minoo and the army woe teddy ance meat diay, 
TH Corps Ton Meee 
IV, and Cavalry Gouiszone 
Wl Cavnrava 
I NorprniNe 
Gaurd Cys ried toNr, 
Vibiwenta sn Posse 


Tet Dien dts tee by ani and read 
ned Mortar } 
hy 


ihe ot 1 
. fae Woe har Oe 
oth Catia Tow ee try reat She tak 
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of these three Divisions was to throw forward a strong 
reconnaissance. 

The 2nd Division—FantTi—was to remainnear Lon ato in reserve. 

Both sides had numerous cavalry but they were not used for re- 
connoitring on a large scale. On the night of the 23rd, the outposts 
were within a short distance of one another on a wide front, but 
neither army was aware of the close presence of the other. From 
the above situation it is evident that a conflict must oceur as soon as 
either army should move forward 

The French troops r y from their bivouaes on the morning 
of dune 24th, some as early as two o'clock, At 3 at the advanced 
yuards of the [stand 2nd Corps came upon the Austrian outposts 
alittle beyond Castighionk, the former on the ridge, the latter on 
the plain. By 7 a.m. all the columns had come into contact with 
the enemy: at this hour the— 

I Corps was at) CastEL GorrREDO, 

IV dow, ,, MEDOLE. 

II do. ,, about 3 miles beyond CastiGLione. 

Dsl oe easy Sees os ‘ ‘ 

The Picdmontese advanced troops, right, beyond VENZAGo, 

% lett, » 8. Martino, 


” ” 
The Reserves had not moved 
The firing in the early morning came asa surprise to the 

soldiers of the allied armies, but as the rattle of musketry and the 

rear of cannon spread outwards from the centre to the wings in ever 
increasing intensity, all must have felt that they were about to 
engage in a great battle. 

At 8 o'clock at CastiGLione the Emperor received such reports 
from his Corps commanders as to leave no doubt that it was not, as 
he had at first supposed, a reconnaissance in force, but the whole 
Austrian army that he had before him. He decided to make his 
main effort on the centre, and ordered the infantry of the Guard to 
follow the Ist Corps, the Cavalry the 2nd, directing the troops on 
the right and left of these to converge inwards. Shortly after this 
he sent directions to CANROBERT commanding the 3rd Corps to 
look out for a large foree reported to have left Maxtua the day 
before. ‘The dust thrown up by this column of the Austrian 2nd 
Corps was visible during the day on the southern horizon, but 
whatever his orders may have been, the commander took it as his 
object not so much to turn the French right as to watch for the 
approach of the Corps under Prince Napoleon. 

By 10 o'clock the action had become fully engaged all along 
the line. Between MepoLe and GutpizzoLto the French 4th and 
some of the 38rd Corps were opposed to the Austrian 9th Corps 
supported later on by the T1th ; lett of this but still in the plain, the 
French 2nd to the Austrian 3rd) Corps; on the ridge, the French 
Ist to the Austrian 5th Corps; further north the Piedinontese to the 
Austrian 8th Corps, the right, Ist Division at MAbONNA DELLA 
Scoverta, the left, 8rd and 5th Divisions, at SAN MARTINO, 
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The French line of bare ran north and south, with the riche 
thrown back. and the lett Division vith the Predmontese bending 
forward at nearly half aight angle, the bend beim just on the 
ridge The Reposk brook now seperated the two asdied armies, 
The French cavalry was between the 2ad and $th Corps, and Later 
on that ef the Dmpenal Guard cane upon their deft. ‘The Austrian 
cavalry = 2a Army owas between then Sr and Jth © orp. That of 
the Pst Army had tullen to the rear after an action near MEDOLE 
about TAM. 

The berth: continued thas ter several hours, on the wings antl 
evening. The French cavalry nade repeated charges, The French 
Pst Corps moved: withoats first Division Foriy - on the Cy press 
Trond aad the Tower of SonbriiNe, its second LAP MHOVOLI son 
theeemeteny and the old castle, the latter was rerotereed by the thind 
Disisten Bazaine othe fener by the sceond Division of the Guard 
supported by the first. “The why racic 
by Jew The Aastrian Sth Corps retired towards PozZzoLksee, the 
[st te Cavin 

Meanwhile the Froneh 2nd Corps had) got past Sone ese in 
the pian and acco earned the villyce of Sus Cussttso about 
halt way between Sone hise amd CVS. Afton repulsion an 
Austin counter attach this Cores along with the Guaud reached 
the viinage of CAVING towards OM by whieh time the Austrian 
Bingeror hel atrady ygven the fer ter a emerald retieat | The 
weather had bare iy Ieetve ryeddry amd thes day had betes ot eee at 
heat AC GMa vielent dh iststertn fosewedd bya be wy dewnpedr 
of ran Destinys baat oan hour sweptower the thod-and patan ond te 
the battle cvecpton the avtremy Lettat he al aes 

Phe Piedinentese aiabt Divisten beanie haddishaded the 
enomy trom MApONS DRL Seorbine an the atterten The 
Rese Diasien Fast wesondad ap te suppat the Froeh 
towards SonrP Ri Nornand CON EEUS A bat ater the Serb RING prostth tis 
he tken eaprond the Rong end nd Fasrt te dice hos fore te 
teke one bros te oreanterces DM aN tap ated ta send tl rte 
rontere the lett Oia thas theaak Bastien atten dirs ter be k the 
Pectin ntese aden d Goopsom te mre gs had se ad te beakers 
OP Sas MWattise wieet he conti d te toad ant. even tat 
shen in Ge trem en by the 
Pintnedee there bad ee crred 
et hs 


lone 
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Atter meveril de spe tute tenes 
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alot thas ons 
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ground that they had won, They had lost 17,000 in killed and 
wounded and 3,000 prisoners. 

Various reasons have been propounded to account for the result 
of this battle. I shall perhaps be adding a new one in suggesting 
that it was virtually won by Napoleon the First. There can be no 
doubt that the French Emperor and his staff had studied the Italian 
campaigns of Napoleon I, and during the halt on the CHtEsE they 
would have given special attention to the battles of Lovato and 
CastIGLionE. When then Napoleon III found himself unexpectedly 
committed toa general action on the very field of CAstiGLionE, he 
probably remembered how that battle was finally decided by the 
capture of the Tower of SoLFERINO and opined that he could not 
do better than copy his uncle. The orders he gave secured the 
co-operation of three corps d'armée on the centre. 

The French Emperor in any case decided on a definite line of 
action, whereas the Austrian Emperor was satisfied to let things 
take their course and to leave the initiative to his adversary. Had 
he persevered in the original plan and made a determined effort with 
his left, where his main strength was massed, he might have won a 
victory. For this the cavalry would have been wanted : the right 
Cavalry Division took indeed an honest share in the fight, but the 
conduct of the left Division was such that its commander was 
degraded and one of its brigadiers was awarded a long term of 
imprisonment ina fortress. The want of direction from head- 
quarters was not made up for by initiation on part of the subordinate 
commanders. The Ist Corps failed to give due support to the 5th at 
Sotrerino, and the Reserves were used not to win a victory but to 
cover the retreat. 

It has been put forward that the French likewise would have 
done better to turn the Austrian left in the plain. Had they done 
so however the ridge stretching from SOLFERINO to beyond Vouta 
would have been a formidable line for the Austrian left wing to fall 
back upen and from which to cover the retreat by the several points 
of passage across the Mincto from VALeEGGio northwards. On the 
other hand, the effort on the centre if vigorously pushed might have 
led to more decisive results, Had the Piedmontese Reserve Division 
continued its march, and c ‘d the Ist Division along with it, on 


Cavriana, the advantage here won might have been followed 
further. The impulse of a whole Division of fresh troops might have 
carried the allies on to the Mincio near PozzoLo, in whieh case the 
Austrian left wing would have had to effect their retreat’ by the 
single bridge of Gorro, It would have been better still if the whole 
Piedmontese army had operated by its right nearer the French 
instead of fighting a battle of its own away near lake Garba. 


rendered quite secure by the lake and the fortress of I 5 
as already shown an effort on their left did not promise grea 
The storm in the afternoon was a lucky event for the Austrians, 
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That the French success in the centre was not pushed further may 
be attributed partly to this and partly to the want of unity of action, 
unavoidable in the case of allied armies. We cannot be surprised 
that the French stopped at CAvRIANA when we remember that their 
soldiers had been already fifteen hours on their legs through a very 
hot day, and that their reserves had been used up, nor that the 
Italian King preferred to send help to his own hard pressed troops 
and to capture ere night those heights for which so much blood had 
been already shed. : 

One lesson of this battle is the advantage of early rising. The 
French got up earlier than the Austrians and besides thus gaining 
the initiative, they had their coffee before marching off, while their 
enemy surprised in their bivouacs had to fight on empty stomachs. 

In this war the French used the same formations as in the 
wars of the Revolution. They moved in battalion columns at 
deploying intervals, covered by skirmishers, and fought in deployed 
lines or n_ battalion columns of attack formed on the two centre 
pelotons, Rifle cannon were used for the first time in this campaign, 
but it was only the Guard Corps that had them; and in the battle 
of the 24th this artillery did not come into action till late in the 
day in the attack or Cavriana, so that they cannot be held to have 
had any substantial effect on the issue of the battle. 

The Austrian army retired on VeRoNA. A week after the 
battle the French crossed the MiNncio and occupied positions 
beyond it. The Piedmontese undertook the siege of PESCHIERA which 
they had taken cleven years before: to help this five gunboats were 
brought in pieces by railway from France and were to be put 
together on the lake. 

On July 7th the Austrian Emperor accepted the preliminaries 
of peace offered by the French Emperor, and the war came to a 
sudden and unlooked-for end. 

The easiest way to visit this interesting battlefield is to take 
a stopping train from VERONA and to alight at S. MARTINO DELLA 
BatraGuia. This station is just at the bend in the railway and is 
where the principal reconnaissance of the Piedmontese left the 
railway line to move on PozzoLENGO. They were pushed back by the 
advancing Austrians who by 9 o'clock had occupied the heights of 
San Martino before the leading Piedmontese brigade had come up. 

These pine clad heights rise about a hundred feet above the 
railway. The fighting here centred round three points, which were 
taken and retaken several times during the day, the church (the 
present ossary), the rvccolo on which now stands the Tower, and the 
Contrucania. The last is a country-house. Many years before 
the battle an Austrian ofticer surveying here asked an inhabitant 
the name of that house ; the rustic answered by telling the name 
of the owner—‘“ Count Tracagni” (Count TRAcaGNI of BrEscta) ; the 
officer accordingly wrote down for the house that peculiar name 
which was destined to pass into history. The “church” was a chapel 
belonging to the TRacaGni family. It as well as the roccolo has 
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now been acquired by the “ Association of SuLFERINO and Say 
Martino.” : 

Ten years after the battle (the interval required by the Italian 
law) all the bodies that could be found were unearthed, the bones 
cleaned and dried, after which they were gathered in the two ossaries 
of S. MarTINo and SOLFERINO. These were inaugurated by a solemn 
ceremony on June 24th, 1870, at which the Crown Prince HUMBERT 
was present and the French and Austrian Emperors were represented. 
The skulls are arranged on shelves in the apse behind the altar, the 
bones piled in the crypt below. The number of skulls here is 1,274 
In the church are many inscriptions and memorials; outside, a 
monument to the Ausra brigade. A service is held every year on 
the anniversary when some “ premiums,” created by the Association 
and worth a hundred francs a year, are drawn for by lot among the 
survivors of the battle cr their near relatives. 

The Tower is a monument to King Victor EMANUEL. It stands 
on a cylindrical drum, is all of white stone, and its total height is 
245 fect. In the basement is astatue of the king and four paintings 
referring to his career. In the corridor we find a truly colossal work, 
a collection of the names of all the men who took part in any cam- 
paign connected with the formation of Italy ; they are arranged by 
provinces and parishes, and great care was taken to keep out spurious 
names ; the number amounts to 686,000. The Tower proper which 
is ascended by ramps is divided into seven tiers, in each one of which 
is a wall painting of some scene from the wars of modern Italy. In 
the first tier we find the action at Gorro in 1848, in the second the 
defence of the railway viaduct at VENICE in 1849, in the third the 
battle of the CHornaya in the Crimea, in the fourth the battle 
itself of S. MarvINo, in the fifth an episode in the fighting in South 
Italy in 1860, in the sixth the square of the 49th Regiment at 
VILLAFRANCA in 1866, and in the seventh the taking of Rome in 
1870. This Tower is a prominent object to travellers by railway 
from MILAN to VENICE. 

From 8S. Martino to SoLFERINO is about seven miles by 
cross-country roads through MaAbONNA DELLA Scorerra, and the 

lace is then approached from the direction of the French left attack 
the ruins of the castle and the adjoining parish church surrounded 
by a wall formed the last stronghold of the Austrians, and the 
defenders were made prisoners. ‘This castle is attributed to the 
Scata family of VERrona—13th and 14th centuries—and they 
included the old Tower as a keep. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
it belonged to the Goxzaca family of MANTUA. SOLFERINO was a 
fief, sometimes apart, sometimes joined to CasTIGLIONE. ‘This tiny 
lordship at one time possessed a mint, and coined its own money, 
The castle fell into ruims at the end of the 18th century, 

The Tower, now become so famous, was one of several built 
about A.D. 1000 to serve as watch-towers from which to warn the 
dwellers in the plains of raids on part of the hill tribes. It bore 
the name of “ Spia d’ Italia” (Italy’s look-out). It is a square stone 
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tower, seventy-six feet high: it had vaults underneath but the roof 
once fell in, and on the restoration after 1870 the débris were 
rammed down to strengthen the foundations. It now belongs to 
the “ Association of SOLFERINO and 8. Martino” and is a kind of 
museum of the battle. On the ground floor is a collection of arms, 
accoutrements, etc. of the three armies. Ascending by wooden 
ramps we come to the “Hallof the Sovereigns” where there are 
pictures and autographs of Napoleon III and Victor Emanuel. 
These latter were the first of a collection of the signatures of all the 
officers present at the battle and which is kept at Papua. There is 
here, too, a large oe of the battlefield showing the movements of 
the troops through every stage of the struggle. From the top at a 
height of 550 tect above Lake GARDA one enjoys a superb view over 
the whole battlefield, and how many other battlefields besides! On 
the wall is a record of the killed who on the side of the allies 
amounted to seven thousand. 

San Pierro, the Ossary of SOLFEReNO, is approached through 
an avenue of cypresses. The church, damaged in the battle, was 
restored by the Association, and is larger than that of S. MARTINO. 
Thousands of skulls are arrayed on shelves in the apse. On this 
grim parade, friend and foe, ofticer and soldier fall in in the same 
ranks, and one cannot distinguish a general from a private. Finding 
oneself confronted by this end of all the glory of war, one can enter 
into the feelings of the preacher who three thousand years ago cried 
out—* Vanity of vanities; all is vanity”. In the side chapels, in every 
available niche and in the vaults below, bones are stacked. In one 
chamber are collected the curiosities ; we find here the whole skeleton 
of an Austrian soldier who must have been nearly seven feet high 
and fastened to it by wire is the bullet by which he was killed. 
The custodian is an old Piedmontese soldier who fought in the 
battle. 

Every year on the anniversary a service is held for the dead; 
there is a large patriotic gathering, and a display of tricolours, Italian 
and French. The French Consul comes from MILAN and a 
detachment of infantry and artillery from the garrison of MANTUA. 
SoLFERINO is not a very large village; with its outlying hamlets the 
parish has about 1,500 inhabitants ; it has a good village inn. Below 
in the plain is a station of the Brescta-MANTUA tramway or 
one can drive or ride through Cavriana, Votra, VALEGGIO and 
VILLAFRANCA back to VERONA. 

There is probably in all Europe no centre from which a greater 
number of objects of military interest can be visited than from 
Verona. The roads are plentiful and excellent, the accommodation 
good and very moderate in price. A month could be well spent here 
by a military traveller, who in pleasant surroundings and_ pretty 
scenery could study what many consider the best of the campaigns 
of the great Napoleon, the ancient and modern art of fortification, 
and the later and perhaps less instructive but still highly interesting 
inilitary events that led to the making uf modern Itaiy. 


THE STUDY OF STRATEGY. 
By Mayor E. G. Norris, R.F.A. 


War is an art founded upon many sciences. So declared Molke 
when asked whether war was a science or an art, and he might well 
have added, the two which form the plinth in this mighty structure 
are strategy and tactics. These rest on the real foundations formed 
of all sorts of sciences, national, mathematical, psychological and what 
not, the which no one man can master. 

Every man who would be a professional soldier should at any 
rate understand the two great twin sciences of strategy and tactics, 
else how can he ever become a master of the art of war. They 
form, however, such a vast subject that to facilitate study the 
suggestion is made here to break them up, so far as may be possible, 
into sections. Each section necessarily dovetails into, in fact must 
blend with the next, for no complete separation can be made 
between them. The most suitable division would appear to be as 
follows :— 

I—Preliminury Strateyy.—This must chiefly depend upon the 
shape of frontiers and the natural features which form them or cross 
them, upon political combinations, upon national policy, upon trunk 
lines of communications, and upon similar circumstances in neigh- 
bouring states, whether hostile or neutral. The study of this science 
hardly comes within the ordinary ofticer’s duties. It must be the 
result of close conference between the highest military powers, the 
foreign office of a state, and the political head or his prime minister. 

II.—Pure Strategy. —Immediately hostilities are declared, this 
becomes the paramount influence upon the war. Frontiers, except 
those of neutrals, disappear. “To advance or not to advance becomes 
a fundamental point for consideration.” The enemy must be found 
and closed with. If we decide to take the initiative we must have 
everything prepared to at once follow up any success gained, These 
points are probably settled a day or two before the order “Go” is 
given, when the soldier is confidentially informed by his political 
superiors that war seems inevitable and immediate. No doubt two 
or three alternative schemes will be carefully prepared. All this is 
pure strategy based on the relative positions of friend and foe, on 
preparedness of both, on morale, on the weather at the moment and 
the condition of roads, on personal idiosyncracies. It is a short 
phase, but it may recur if during a campaign the fog of war thickens 
so much as to conceal the antagonists from one another. Every 
senior officer should understand it and every staff ofticer should do 
so completely. ; 

II —Battle Strategy.—When the main forces of the enemy 
have been located we come to this section, the borderland between 
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strategy and tactics, and this is the section demanding early and 
close study on the part of every soldier worthy of the name. It must 
necessarily follow out logically (so long as tactical successes have the 
initiation with the commander who has siezed it) the course selected 
at the commencement of the war from the many alternative plans 
prepared. A hundred years ago, and it is, if possible, more true today, 
the Archduke Charles said that the fact of huge modern armies in 
the field caused strategy to oceupy the chief place in the art of war, 
the general plan of a campaign more than the details, demands the 
first place. How neccessary then is the study of strategy! Certainly 
successful tactics reap the harvest of sound strategy, sometimes, 

as at Salamanca, even save the situation; but strategy to succeed 
witiae be sound, logical, and persistent. At times it has to bend and 
conform to tactical considerations, but when the moment has passed 
it must resume its original course and press on to its objective. 
When it bends, it is because for the time the enemy by his counter 
plan imposes a great strain on our plan. Then all our doings must 
depend upon one ‘consideration, how can we destroy or capture the 
force opposed to us? The great tactical units, divisions or corps, have 
to be manceuvred into advantageous positions. Forces must be kept 
united, at any rate, by a proper system of field telegraphs, telephones, 
or signalling; all weak parts must be strengthened or guarded; we 
must act quickly and act decisively. All the same, these preliminary 
manceuvres may take days without any serious engagement, though 
parts of the army may become heavily engaged. This is the branch of 
the art of war which every commander down to company commanders 
must thoroughly understand. It is impossible to say when a crisis, 
great or small, may be met, when the “man on the spot” must act, 
must act in accordance with the “general idea,” and must apply 
his tactical skill to further the strategic plan of the war. It is 
this branch of strategy which every officer should therefore study and 
study with care—thinking a lot; but more of this later. 

1V.—Grand Tacties-—Each great tactical unit, having received 
its special orders, now moves to actually engage the enemy. The 
tules and precepts taught in “Combined Training ” have to be fol- 
lowed, adapted to the battle strategy which has been decided upon. 
Every field ofticer should be a past master in the art and every 
other officer should know its principles minutely. Everybody 
realises already this necessity. 

V.—Minor Tuctics—the tactics of cach arm as taught in the 
training mannals, is a subject every young officer has to master 
as soon as possible. ie 

I think if the study of the art of war were divided up into 
these sections, it would minimise the difficulty. The young officer 
would first master minor tactics, after a year or two he would begin 
the study of grand _ tacti Later he should begin the study of 
battle strategy. I humbly claim some originality here. We often 
hear it said it is impossible to draw a line between tactics and 
strategy. Why try? Putting aside the first section, preliminary 
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strategy—an ante-bellum affair, we have pure strategy, strategy 
influenced by tactical considerations, tactics influenced by strategic 
considerations, and pure tactics. 

For example in studying “battle strategy” let us take the case 
of Waterloo. We can start from the situation at the end of the 
engagements at Quatre Bras and Ligny, and follow up all the move- 
ments during the 17th until the moment Bliicher struck the French 
right wing. To take a modern example, starting from Buller’s 
orders, dated Frere, Camp 8th January 1900, we can follow all the 
incidents up to the 19th inclusive and meditate on what might have 
peppers had all been done in half the time. It is unnecessary 
in these studies to deal with the main strategic plan of a campaign. 
For instance, we need not, in the examples indicated above, enquire 
why Napoleon elected to move on Brussels, or why Buller decided 
to command personally in Natal instead of going to the Orange 
River. These are matters of pure strategy and may be deferred 
until we have by studying many examples gained a clear idea of 
“battle strategy”. 

Strategy in principle is a very simple science. Henderson truly 
says, “The rules of strategy are few and simple. They may be 
learned in a week. They may be taught by familiar illustrations 
oradozen diagrams. But such knowledge will not teach a man 
to lead an army” (Stonewall Jackson, Vol. 1). Study is absolutely 
necessary, and by that I do not only mean reading, but also think- 
ing. It is an excelleni pian to read two books about the same event, 
one immediately after the other. Then compare, draw sketch 
maps, and write from memory a précis of events. For example 
read in Vol. III of the Times History all about the relief of Lady 
Smith from February 12th to March Ist, then study the same sub- 
ject in Ducane’s translation of the German account. Read anything 
else on the same subject, then draw a map and write one’s own 
history of events, Vag over all tactical details pure and simple. 
There is nothing like writing to make one think. What one reads 
often evaporates in an hour, unless one also meditates. I offer this 
suggestion to those officers who jib at the vastness of strategy. Itis 
vast, but by taking up first this branch, “ battle strategy,” and 
picking out bit by bit great battles of the last 110 years, we can 
easily find morsels which we can digest. As a rule the situation, 
48 hours before a battle, and all movements thereafter of the great 
tactical units will complete the subject. As we find our perception 
increasing we can study whole phases of a campaign, for example, 
April 1796 in Italy or May 1862 in the Shenandoah Valley, and 
eventually consider pure strategy as exemplified hy the choice of 
Lisbon as our chief base in the Peninsular War, or Napoleon’s deci- 
sion to cross The Great St. Bernard into Italy in 1800. Finally, 
whenever we study what took place on such and such days, we should 
also think out carefully what might have taken place. To do so we have 
to detach our minds from all we have learnt after the event, endea- 
vyouring to realise the situation as it then appeared to one or other 
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commander. Captain Donaldson’s recently published book leads 
us admirably along these lines. To learn lessons from history and 
go assist our consideration of possible future wars, we must always 
study alternatives, and further, we must study all the circumstances 
which modify strategic plans. These are of three kinds—Natural 
features : mountains, rivers, seas, plains, deserts, forests, all of which 
are the same now as ever. The work of man: cultivation, towns, 
roads, railways, bridges, vessels, telegraphs, motor cars, improved field 
glasses, signalling, tinned foods, things great and small, an ever 
increasing list. Idiosyncracies: the most subtle class of cireum- 
stances, idiosyncracies of nations, or armies, above all of leaders, 
idiosyncracies of climate and weather, politics and policy, morale 
and health, an ever changing but a never new list of circumstances, 


RESTS FOR NIGHT FIRING. 
By Capt. J. S. BoGLE, QUEEN’s Own Corps or GUIDES. 


The Training Manual’s Appendix 1905, page 69, and pe 19 
(1—6), give descriptions of rests for night firing. With the excep- 
tion of Fig. I, the remainder require a considerable amount of pre- 
paration and a carpenter, or carpenter's tools, as well as materials 
which are not always available. 

I contend that a soldier (British or Native) who is taught to 
make a rest with a carefully dressed and notched plank or beam 
is hopelessly at sea if asked to construct one with a rougt piece of 
wood, bricks, ghi tins, etc., etc., when no tools are available. 

On the other hand, if he understands the two chief principles 
on which constancy and accuracy of fire from fixed rests depend 
and is taught to make a rest out of any material at hand, he has 
no difficulty in adopting the circumstances to the case when 
provided with a dressed and notched bed for his rifle. 

The principles above referred to are— 


(1)—ELEvartion. 

The rifle must be brought forward on the bed of the rest exactly 
the same amount after each shot. If the front edge of the maga- 
zine is brought in contact with the edge of the rest, this principle 
is ensured, and the elevation will remain constant. 

N.B.—The rest must, therefore, have a clean edge against which the magazine can 
be brought in close contact 
(2)—DIrEcTION. 

The rifle must be pressed to one side (whichever side is found 
to be convenient when constructing the rest) until the fore end is 
in contact with and supported by two stops or guides, front and 
rear, both on the same side of the rifle. By this means direction 
is ensured. 

The following describes how to make a rest out of any mate- 
rial likely to be at hand in cases of emergency when time is press- 
ing, no tools being available. 

Begin by building a wall or saugar to any required height. In 
the top layer select a stone with a Hat edge and place this stone 
(A) so that the magazine of the rifle can be brought in clos. 
contact with it as shown in Fig. I. 


= Magazine in close contact 
(4 with stone (A. 
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On the right side of (A) place a heavy stone (B) which forms 
the rear stop or guide, weight it down, if necessary, so that it will 
not move when the rifle is pressed against it—Fig. II (plan). 
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Set the sight and place the rifle with the magazine touching 
(A) and the fore end pressed against (B); aim at the mark or target, 
judging roughly to tat height the front of the wall must be built 
up, select a stone which should be the flattest available and place 
it in position (C)—Fig. III—for the fore end to rest on and place a 
stone (D) to act as a front stop—Fig. III. 
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Place the rifle in position with the magazine touching (A), 
press the rifle firmly against (B) and (D), and adjust (C) and (D) 
until the sights are aligned on the mark. 

Head cover can then be built up, taking care not to move any 
of the stones (A), (B), (C), (D). This is not difficult if each stone 
is weighted down when first placed correctly. 

The only essential point is a sharp edge to the stone (A), in 
order that the front edge of the magazine may be brought in close 
contact with it. This, combined with the two supports to the 
rifle (A) and (C), ensures the clevation remaining constant; if this 
point is not attended to the elevation will vary. 

The stone (A) may be replaced by anything at hand on 
service, provided it has a sharp edge, such as a ghi tin, a packing 
case, a piece of wood, a brick, etc., ete, and may be let into a mud 
wall or bank, ete. The principle of constructing the rest is the same 
no matter the material used. 
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Fig. IV shows a rest made with ghi tins and stones in a mud 
wall or bank. 


Rifle is pressed against 
the stops B. and D, 


Magazine in close contact, 
with edge of tin A. 


When the rest is completed it should be tested by removing 
the rifle, and then replacing it. Bring the magazine carefully in 
contact with (A), press the rifle against (B) and (D) and look along 
the sights, if they are not aligned on the mark, (C) and (D) must be 
re- ayusted and the test repeated. 

. B.—The sights must of course be kept upright. 

3,000 rounds fired from improvised rests constructed according 
to the above description gave a result of 20 per cent of hits on 
a target 6’x8' at 600 yards. The test was carried out after dark 
and the targets were invisible from the firing point. 

In all the diagrams in the Training Manual’s Appendix, either 
notches are used or stops are employed on both sien of the rifle. 
No matter how carefully these stops are placed or the notches cut, 
the rifle has a certain amount of play laterally, whereas with the 
rest described above there can be no play, as the rifle is pressed 
against the two stops (B) and (D). 

It is therefore advisable when using rests shown in the Appen- 
dix, in order to eliminate lateral play of the barrel between the 
stops or notches, to adjust the rifle with reference only to the two 
stops on the same side of the rifle by pressing the rifle against 
them. When using notches, they should be cut wide and the rifle 
adjusted with reference to two edges of the notches only, either on 
the same side of the rifle or diagonally —Fig. V. 


T 0 Apa 


When tools and time are available, slips of wood about 18” 
vy cut as shown in Fig, V, make most satisfactory;rests, and can 
be fitted into any loop-hole. 4 


NOTES ON THE USE OF CAVALRY IN THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 


By Masor L. N. YouNGHUSBAND, 19TH LANCERS. 


At the commencement of the war there was no regular Cav- 
alry on the southern side and the small force of United States 
Regular Cavalry was nearly all on the Frontier watching the Indian 
tribes. So that practically the whole of the very large forces of 
mounted men employed by both North and South were raised and 
trained during the war. 

Thus they were not bound by any traditions, and the result 
of their four years’ experience of war training must be of the 
greatest value to us, especially when we consider the great intelli- 
gence of the American people. 

It is well, however, to bear two things in mind, firstly that 
war was in progress the whole time, therefore there was little oppor- 
tunity to practise and attain to that precision in drill which is 
necessary to obtain the best results from the use of large bodies of 
mounted men. Secondly, the terrain of Virginia where the most 
decisive combats took place was not favourable to the employment 
of the shock tactics of large bodies. 

The result of their experience as regards equipment was— 

(1) That in enclosed country the man armed only with 
sabre and revolver was hung up at once. 

(2) That men armed with rifles or repeating carbines were 
of the greatest value. : 

(3) But that Cavalry, to fulfil its réle, must be armed with 
either sword or lance (the latter was not used) in 
addition to the rifle. 

After three years’ war the Northern Cavalry were armed with 
rifle and sabre and the Southern Cavalry were not, with the result 
that after Sheridan’s campaign in the Shenandoah Valley in 
1864, General Early, the Confederate General, wrote : 

“ Lorimer’s Cavalry is armed entirely with rifles and has no 
sabres ; the consequence is they cannot fight on horseback, and in * 
this open country they cannot successfully fight on foot against 
large bodies of Cavalry”. 

This is especially significant as the Southern Cavalry had been 
immensely superior to the Northerners during the earlier part of 
the war. 


TRAINING. 

I think it was proved that, though it is easy to raise, equip anid 
train a large force of mounted riflemen at fairly short notice it 
material in the shape of men accustomed to ride, shoot, and live in 
the country is available, it is not possible to improvise regular 
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Cavalry during a campaign. To obtain the precision of drill requisite 
to manceuvre rapidly, large bodies of mounted men requires consider- 
able time, and it can then only be obtained if the men are mounted 
on thoroughly trained horses. 

The most important purely Cavalry action in the war was the 
fight at Brandy Station in 1863. 

Stuart with about 10,000 men was covering Lee’s army, which 
was commencing a flank march past the Federal army under 
Hooker, which was eventually to carry it to Gettysburg. 

Early one morning General Pleasanton, Hooker's eae 
Commander, crossed the river Rappahanock (on the banks of whic 
the opposing outposts were watching each other) in two columns, 
with the intention of reconnoitring towards Culpepper Court House. 
Stuart’s force immediately turned out to support their outposts 
which were being driven in. 

_ For about eight hours there was dismounted fighting varied by 
mounted charges of regiments and squadrons with varying success, 
and in one case two brigades of about 800 men each met, a mélée 
ensued from which the Confederates emerged victorious. Even- 
tually Pleasanton withdrew his brigades, having practically attained 
his object, that is, he had ascertained that a large force was con- 
centrated behind Culpepper Court House. It seems certain that 
if either side had been trained to the use of shock tactics in large 
bodies it would have scored a pronounced success. 

In outposts, reconnoitring and detached duties generally, it 
took the Northerners nearly three years to attain to the proficiency 
of the Southern Cavalry. 

The Federal horsemen coming from cities had to be trained in 
every point, whereas to the Southerners these duties from their 
former mode of life came naturally. 

In dismounted work also the Southerners were for years the 
superiors of the Northerners; they were accustomed to the use of 
firearms and to taking cover. 

But when the Federals were eventually trained, they were 
probably the more efficient body of Cavalry, as the discipline required 
to train them stood them in good stead, 

At the commencement of the war despatches were sent by 
orderlies taken from the nearest Cavalry Corps, but the danger of 
this was soon realised by Jackson, after important messages had 

one astray, and he organised a special corps of despatch riders. 
is example was followed by other Generals, and this seems the 
most satisfactory arrangement for transmission of orders, etc., where 
the use of telephones, telegraph or visual signalling is not possible. 


Tactics. 


Protective duties and Reconnaissance were carried out in 
much the same manner as _ in European annies, though certainly 
at the end of the war no European army could have equalled the 
Americans in these duties. 
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‘The Southern Cavalry at the commencement was far superior 
tothe Northern, and its efficiency enabled Lee and Jackson to win 
their xost brilliant successes, both by the information it collected 
and tshe impenetrable screen it offered to the attempts of the 
North erm Cavalry to get intelligence. 

_ &£x action in the enclosed and heavily wooded country of 
Virginia and other parts they fought largely on foot, but the 
Vary on both sides were always anxious to charge mounted, when 
°pportunity arose, and probably mounted men crossed swords oftener 
in this war than in any that has been fought in modern times. They 
were by no means mounted infantry only, though they were the first 
to Aiscover the use of the mounted rifleman. Owing to lack of train- 
ing and to the terrain, these charges were not executed as a European 
Cavalry would have done. The charge often consisted of a gallop 
in fours down a plank road with dense wood on each side or between 
walls. Regiments and larger bodies, when they did charge in the 
Open, generally did so in column of squadrons. 

Raids ona large scale were a novel and special feature of the 
war. They were started first by the Southern Cavalry under 
General Stuart who achieved many striking successes, notably his 
first raid round McClellan’s army and his dash for Catletts Station, 
before the second Manassas, where, besides doing very considerable 

lamage to material, he captured the baggage of the Federal 
Commander, General Pope, in which was found his pocket book 
Containing much very important information. 

As the resources of the North were practically inexhaustible, 
the most valuable result of Stuart’s raids was the information he 
collected, and not the damage (however considerable) to material 
which he effected. In addition to the damage done, these raids had 
other important results, the enemy, in his eftorts to catch the raiders, 
exhausted his Cavalry who, being unable to fathom the designs of the 
raiders, rode great distances with no results. The morale also of the 
army to which the raiders belonged was raised by these exploits, and 

that of the other army correspondingly reduced. 

In some cases, however, though no disaster befell the raiders them- 
selves, their absence from the army was the cause of disaster. Two 
Notable instances are (1) the Federal Cavalry Commander, Stoneman’s 
raid round Lee’s army whilst the battle of Chancellovsville was being 
fought; (2) Stuart’s absence on a raid during the preliminary 
Movements in the Gettysburg campaign. 

In (1) Stoneman was sent to a position where he would be on 
Lee’s line of retreat ; in his absence, Jackson was able to launch, 
unobserved, his great flank attack which won the battle for the 

onfederates, maid in consequence Lee had no cause to retreat. 

; Tn (2) Stuart successfully executed his raid, but in his absence 

Lee's right was uncovered. The Federals approached without his 
nowledge and were able to seize the Gettysburg position which was 
position he had intended to occupy. Lee had therefore either 

Tetire or attack an enemy superior in numbcrs in a strong position. 
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He did attack, but without success, and the loss of this battle was 
in all probability the turning point in the war. 

In the later stages of the war the Federals used raids with great 
effect to exhaust the limited resources of the South. In 1865 
General Wilson, with a force some 14,000 strong, marched across 
Alabama and Georgia, captured three important cities, 6,000 prisoners 
and 156 guns, destroyed railroads, iron foundries and factories, 
travelling 600 miles in 30 days. 

On the whole when the forces of two armies are approximately 
equal, it seems probable that they will seldom be able to spare 
the large number of mounted men required for an effective raid 
against communications, without sacrificing security. 

Combined Tactics.—Sheridan was the only General who reall 
successfully combined, on the battlefield, the use of Cavalry wit! 
that of the other arms. His campaign in the Shenandoah Valley 
in 1864 contained admirable instances of Combined Tactics. At the 
battle of Winchester especially, the Confederates occupied a very 
strong position on which the Federal Infantry, in spite of superior 
numbers, could make no impression. Sheridan’s Cavalry, however 
drove in the weaker Confederate squadrons and, arriving on the left 
of the position, repeatedly charged the Southern Infantry. Sheridan 
at the same time pushed forward his Infantry attack and the position 
was won, only nightfall saved Early, the Southern General, from a 
crushing disaster. 

To illustrate the use made by the Americans of their Cavalry 
the following examples are taken :— 

(1) The Valley campaign of 1862 to show the value of the 
efficient performance of detached duties of Cavalry. 

(2) Stuart’s raid round McClellan in 1862 as being the first 
raid on a large scale. 

(3) Sheridan’s raid to Richmond in 1864. 

(4) An example of Partisan Service, to show how the enterprise 
of a few men can disturb the rest and impair the efficiency 
of large bodies. 


THE VALLEY CAMPAIGN OF 1862. 


In May 1862, the situation in Virginia was as follows :—Lee with 
the main body of the Confederate army was facing McClellan, who, 
having transferred the army of the Potomac by sea to the Peninsular, 
was threatening Richmond from the east. At Fredericksburg, north 
of Richmond, was a Federal force of 30,000 men under McDowell, 
which it was intended to reinforce by Shields’ Division of 11,000 
men from the Shenandoah Valley, which would then march to join 
hands with McClellan’s right and thus bring his army up to 
a strength of 150,000 men. In addition, the Federals had in the 
Shenandoah and adjoining valleys 35,000 to 40,000 men under Banks 
and Fremont. To oppose these Jackson had his own Division about 
8,000 men at Swift Run Gap. E. Johustone’s Brigade at Staunton 
of about 3,000 men and Ewell’s Divisiun of 8,000 men were placed at 
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his disposal at a later date. As McClellan far outnumbered Lee, it 
was of the utmost importance to Lee firstly to prevent the junction 
of McDowell’s Corps with McClellan and secondly to concentrate every 
man he could to oppose the latter. 
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To attain his object Lee determined to direct Jackson to strike 
a blow in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Lincoln and the Federal Government were peculiarily sensitive 
to danger in this quarter, ae the Valley offered a covered way to the 
immediate neighbourhood of Washington which they considered 
unduly denuded of troops. Lee’s and Jackson’s calculations were 
correct, and when the blow fell not only was Shields’ Division of 
11,000 men recalled to the Valley but the larger part of McDowell’s 
Corps was also sent there. Whilst McClellan did not receive the 
assistance of a single man of the 40,000, which were to have 
reinforced him under McDowell, Jackson joined Lee with his army 
and took part in the battles which forced McClellan to evacuate 
the Peninsular. 

To understand Jackson’s movements it is necessary to remember 
the peculiar formation of the Alleghanies in Virginia; they run in 
parallel ridges which separate the three main valleys, the ridges 
are crossed at intervals by “gaps” which form the only means of 
communication between the valleys. 

At the end of April, Jackson was at Swift Run Gap and General 
E. Johnstone was at Staunton. 

The Federal General, Banks, was at Harrisonburg within a day's 
march of Jackson with 21,000 which included Shields’ Division of 
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11,000 men who were under orders to join McDowell as soon as they 
could be spared from the Valley. 

Milroy with Fremont’s advanced troops was approaching 
Staunton. 

Banks at Harrisonburg was as near Staunton as Jackson was 
and on a better road. 

Jackson’s plan was («) to deceive Banks and give him a sense of 
security, (b) to join Johnstone at Staunton, and drive back Fremont’s 
advanced troops which were rather exposed, and (c) then rapidly to 
return, unite with Ewell’s Division and fall on Banks. 

To effect these objects, on April 30th he marched towards Port 
Republic, the track was a quagmire, and for three days heavy rain fell 
so little progress was made. On the 4th day the weather improved, 
the army suddenly changed the direction of its march, turned its 
baeck-on the Valley and crossed the Blue Ridge. These movements 

_.-“were made in sight of the Federal outposts, 

Ashby with the Cavalry was left to watch Banks, and Ewell’s 
Division was moved to the Elk Run Valley which Jackson had just 
left. 

Banks, thinking that now all was secure in the Shenandoah 
Valley, at once despatched Shields and his Division to join McDowell 
at Fredericksburg. 

In the meanwhile Jackson’s army had arrived at the railway near 
Charlottesville where long lines of cars were in waiting for them. The 
men were much depressed at leaving the Vallcy (the home of many 
of them) to the enemy, and like Banks expected that they would be 
entrained for Richmond. Next morning however when the cars began 
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to move off towards Staunton and not Richmond, something of 
Jackson’s plan dawned on the men and cheer after cheer went up. 

The trains soon arrived at Staunton and at once Cavalry were 
sent out to stop any one proceeding in the direction of the enemy. 

Jackson decided to strike first at Milroy, the nearest exposed 
detachment. Milroy was not without information and fell back to 
McDowell where Schenck was posted with another Brigade; here 
they endeavoured to stop Jackson’s advance but were defeated ; they 
managed, however, to withdraw in the night. Jackson drove them 
back to Franklin, where leaving his Cavalry to watch them, he rapidly 
counter-marched to Staunton. 

Banks, becoming alarmed, had fallen back to Strasburg where 
he occupied a strongly entrenched position with 8,000 men and sent 
Kelly with 1,000 men to Front Royal at the head of the Luray Valley. 

Leaving Staunton, Jackson, who now had Ewell’s Division as 
well as E. Johnstone’s Brigade under his orders, marched to New- 
market. Every road towards the enemy was carefully watched by 
his Cavalry. Here he left the Shenandoah Valley, crossed the 
the Massanutton Mountains to the Luray Valley and fell on Front 
Royal. Kelly, though surprised, held a position behind the river 
covering the single bridge, but the Southern Cavalry crossed lower 
down and Kelly fell back. 

Jackson with four squadrons of the 6th Virginia Cavalry crossed 
the river in pursuit and unsupported followed the Federals. Kelly 
had fallen back to a ridge where his Infantry were forming for battle 
supported by two guns, when his Cavalry were driven in and rode 
through their own line, pursued by the Confederate horsemen. In 
vain the Infantry tried to resist, Kelly was cut down, his force 
dispersed and 250 Confederate horsemen, pushed in at the right 
moment, captured two guns and 600 prisoners and killed and 
wounded 150 more, with a loss of 11 killed and 15 wounded. 

Banks next morning hurriedly abandoned Strasburg and retired 
to Winchester. 

Next day Jackson, whose troops were worn out with heavy 
marching, failed to cut off Banks on his retreat to Winchester, but 
followed him up. At Winchester, Banks endeavoured to check the 
Confederate’s advance and save his trains. He could not however 
hold the stronger Southern Force and hig troops were driven back 
in confusion. Here again was a golden opportunity for the Cavalry, 
but Ashby’s Command had practically ceased to exist, the men had 
dispersed to plunder the Federal trains and stores, and he himself 
with 50 men was miles away watching Snicker’s Gap. Steuart (not 
the great Cavalry leader) had a Brigade with Ewell’s Division, but 
on receiving Jackson’s order to pursue, declined to do so until he got 
orders from his immediate superior ; before Ewell could be found, and 
Steuart’s Brigade eventually started in pursuit, two hours had been 
wasted, during which time the Federals had established strong rear 
guards, and beyond picking up stragglcrs and baggage trains he was 
able to do nothing. Jackson however drove the whole of Banks’ 
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Command across the Potomac and immediately requisitioned every 
cart in the Valley to carry off the supplies he had captured. 

But now it was time for Jackson to extricate himself. 

Fremont having concentrated was marching on Strasburg vid 
Moorefield, with 15,000 men. Shields had already reached Front 
Royal with 11,000 men and McDowell’s second Division of 10,000 
was close behind. Banks and Saxton with 15,000 men were on the 
Potomac ready to advance. 

Jackson was near Strasburg with 15,000 men, but Winder’s 
Brigade was far in rear near the Potomac. His chance of safety lay 
in the fact that he was kept perfectly acquainted with the moves of 
his adversaries through his scouts, and he was acting on interior lines, 
whilst his enemy knew little of his movements, over-estimated his 
strength and dreaded being attacked and defeated in detail, and were 
acting on exterior lines. Moreover his name was sufficient to make 
the Generals opposed to him hesitate, before committing themselves. 

Fremont was held and delayed by Ashby’s Cavalry, whilst 
Shields, imposed on by a demonstration of one Brigade, remained at 
Front Royal awaiting the arrival of his other Division. 

On the morning of June Ist, Fremont was still 6 miles from 
Strasburg, Shields still at Front Royal 12 miles off. In order to 
gain further time Ewell was ordered to support Ashby. 

Fremont was checked and not knowing what was happening in 
the Valley took up a defensive position. 

By 12 o'clock Winder's Brigade had arrived and the baggage 
trains were well on their way. The truops facing Fremont were now 
withdrawn and that General at last pushed forward a reconnaissance. 
A Cavalry Brigade from the other flank (McDowell’s army) also 
arrived that evening at Strasburg but too late. 

Jackson had in the meantime sent on a detachment of Cavalry 
to destroy the bridges across the Shenandoah as far as Port Republic 
and thus forestalled Shields who also sent a foree to seize the bridges. 

With Jackson now retreating, Fremont pursued vigorously and 
Ashby and his Cavalry had heavy work keeping off the Federal 
attacks, but he successfully accomplished this and not a wagon was 
left behind. Near Cross Keys, Jackson halted and supported Ashby 
with a Brigade of Infantry; 1m the fight which ensued the Federal 
advance guard was roughly handled, and driven back, but the success 
was dearly bought as Ashby was killed, a heavy loss to Jackson, to 
whom his skill and daring in reconnaissince and outposts had been 
invaluable. 

Jackson now had it in his power to transfer his army across_ the 
Shenandoah at Port Republic and burn the bridge, thus escape from 
Fremont and deal with Shields, but the plain on which he would have 
to fight was commanded by bluffs on the left bank which Fremont: 
could occupy with his Artillery. 

He therefore determined to hold Fremont and fight Shields. 
Ewell was left at Cross Keys and Jackson’s own Division moved to 
Port Republic. 
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On June 8th, Shields’ advance guard arrived at Port Republic 
and were driven back. The same day Fremont with about 13,000 
men advanced to attack Ewell who had about 7,000 in position. 
Ewell drove him back, and, if the situation had permitted, could 
Probably have inflicted a heavy defeat, but his troops were required 
at Port Republic. 

Two Brigades were left to watch and delay Fremont and the 
rest of the army marched to Port Republic. Next morning Jackson 
attacked the Federal Forces under Shields near that place, but owing 
to the damaged state of the bridge he could not develop his attack 
in full foree till 10 o'clock. The two Brigades watching Fremont 
were recalled, crossed the river and burnt the bridge, and by 
10-20 the Federals were in full retreat pursued by the South- 
erners. 

It was not till 12 that Fremont, arriving at the Shenandoah, 
found the bridge burnt and heard the sounds of battle dying away 
upthe Luray Valley. That night the Confederates went into bivouac 
at Brown’s Gap, where they were in direct communication with 
Richmond.. On the 10th June Fremont retired to Harrisonburg. 
(Shields had retired to Front Royal). ‘he Confederate Cavalry under 
Munford now recrossed the Shenandoah and pursued so actively that 
Fremont evacuated Harrisonburg, abandoning his hospitals and stores, 
and fell back on Strasburg. 

Jackson had succeeded in attaining his first object, 2.e., had drawn 
to the Valley and away froin the neighbourhood of Richmond nearly 
40,000 men. It now remained for him to execute the second part 
of his instructions, namely, to join Lee’s army without his absence 
from the Valley being known. 

He therefore again moved west to the banks of the Shenandoah, 
and for five days, whilst his Infantry rested, he employed every ruse 
todelude the enemy. His Cavalry, though far from support were 
structed to manceuvre boldly, the outpost line was made as close as 
possible and no civilians were allowed to pass. No one except Munford 

new Jackson’s plans, not even his staff. On June 17th he began 
he Move to join Lee and on June 23rd Jackson rode into Richmond 
ving his army at Ashlands. 

Munford carried out his instructions to such good purpose that 
June 28th, Banks reported from Strasburg that, although he was 
Cnfident that Jackson was not within 30 miles, he was preparing 
hire tack him. Jackson had then been fighting McClellan on the 

ichahominy for two days. The success of this campaign against 
nan superior numbers depended entirely on the skill with which 
iecksan concealed his own movements and obtained accurate informa- 
Prof those of his adversaries, and this the vigilance and enterprise 
this Cavalry under Ashby and Munford enabled him to do. 

The work required of the Cavalry was very varied :— 

(1) To prevent enemy’s Cavalry getting information. 
(2) ‘To prevent enemy getting information from civilians 
(8) To accurately locate the enemy’s forces. 
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The Southern Cavalry at the commencement was far superior 
to the Northern, and its efficiency enabled Lee and Jackson to win 
their most brilliant successes, both by the information it collected 
and the impenctrable screen it offered to the attempts of the 
Northern Cavalry to get intelligence. 

In action in the enclosed and heavily wooded country of 
Virginia and other parts they fought largely on foot, but the 
Cavalry on both sides were always anxious to charge mounted, when 
opportunity arose, and probably mounted men crossed swords oftener 
in this war than in any that has been fought in modern times. They 
were by no means mounted infantry only, though they were the first 
to discover the use of the mounted rifleman. Owing to lack of train- 
ing and to the terrain, these charges were not executed as a European 
Cavalry would have done. The charge often consisted of a gallop 
in fours down a plank road with dense wood on cach side or between 
walls. Regiments and larger bodies, when they did charge in the 
open, generally did so in column of squadrons, 

Raids ona large seale were a novel and special feature of the 
war. They were started first by the Southern Cavalry under 
General Stuart who achieved many striking successes, notably his 
first raid round McClellan’s army and his dash for Catletts Station, 
before the second Manassas, where, besides doing very considerable 
damage to material, he captured the baggage of the Federal 
Commander, General Pope, in which was found his pocket book 
containing much very important information. 

As the resources of the North were practically inexhaustible, 
the most valuable result of Stuart's raids was the information he 
collected, and not the damage (however considerable) to material 
which he effected. In addition to the damage done, these raids had 
other important results, the enemy, in his efforts to catch the raiders, 
exhausted his Cavalry who, being unable to fathom the designs of the 
raiders, rode great distances with no results. The morale also of the 
army to which the raiders belonged was raised by these exploits, and 
that of the other army correspondingly reduced. 

Insome cases, however, though no disaster befell the raiders them- 
selves, their absence from the army was the cause of disaster. Two 
notable instances are (1) the Federal Cavalry Commander, Stoneman’s 
raid round Lee’s army whilst the battle of Chancellorsville was being 
fought; (2) Stuart's absence on a raid during the preliminary 
movements in the Gettysburg campaign. 

In (1) Stoneman was sent to a position where he would be on 
Lee's line of retreat; in his absence, Jackson was able to launch, 
unobserved, his great flank attack which won the battle for the 
Contederates, And in consequence Lee had no cause to retreat. 

In (2) Stuart successtully excented his raid, but in his absence 
Lee's right was uncovered. The Federals approached without his 
knowledge and were able to seize the Gettysburg position which was 
the position he had intended to occupy. Lee had therefore either 
to retire or attack an enemy superior in numbers in a strung position. 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF CAVALRY IN THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 


By Masor L. N. YouncHusBanp, 19TH LANCERS. 


At the commencement of the war there was no regular Cav- 
alry on the southern side and the small force of United States 
Regular Cavalry was nearly all on the Frontier watching the Indian 
tribes. So that practically the whole of the very large forces of 
mounted men employed by both North and South were raised and 
trained during the war. 

Thus they were not bound by any traditions, and the result 
of their four years’ experience of war training must be of the 
greatest value to us, especially when we consider the great intelli- 
gence of the American people. 

It is well, however, to bear two things in mind, firstly that 
war was in progress the whole time, therefore there was little oppor- 
tunity to practise and attain to that precision in drill which is 
necessary to obtain the best results from the use of large bodies of 
mounted men. Secondly, the terrain of Virginia where the most 
decisive combats took place was not favourable to the employment 
of the shock tactics of large bodies. 

The result of their experience as regards equipment was— 

(1) That in enclosed country the man armed only with 
sabre and revolver was hung up at once. 

(2) That men armed with rifles or repeating carbines were 
of the greatest value. 

(3) But that Cavalry, to fulfil its réle, must be armed with 
either sword or lance (the latter was not used) in 
addition to the rifle. 

After three years’ war the Northern Cavalry were armed with 
rifle and sabre and the Southern Cavalry were not, with the result 
that after Sheridan’s campaign in the Shenandoah Valley in 
1864, General Early, the Confederate General, wrote : 

“ Lorimer’s Cavalry is armed entirely with rifles and has no 
sabres ; the consequence is they cannot fight on horseback, and in ' 
this open country they cannot successfully fight on foot against 
large bodies of Cavalry”. 

This is especially significant as the Southern Cavalry had been 
immensely superior to the Northerners during the earlier part of 
the war. 

TRAINING. 

I think it was proved that, though it is easy to raise, equip anid 
train a large force of mounted riflemen at fairly short notice it 
material in the shape of men accustomed to ride, shoot, and live in 
the country is available, it is not possible to improvise regular 
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The Southern Cavalry at the commencement was far superior 
to the Northern, and its efficiency enabled Lee and Jackson to win 
their most brilliant successes, both by the information it collected 
and the impenetrable screen it offered to the attempts of the 
Northern Cavalry to get intelligence. 

In action in the enclosed and heavily wooded country of 
Virginia and other parts they fought largely on foot, but the 
Cavalry on both sides were always anxious to charge mounted, when 
opportunity arose, and probably mounted men crossed swords oftener 
in this war than in any that has been fought in modern times. They 
were by no means mounted infantry only, though they were the first 
to discover the use of the mounted rifleman. Owing to lack of train- 
ing and to the terrain, these charges were not executed as a European 
Cavalry would have done. The charge often consisted of a gallop 
in fours down a plank road with dense wood on each side or between 
walls. Regiments and larger bodies, when they did charge in the 
open, generally did so in column of squadrons. 

Raids ona large scale were a novel and special feature of the 
war. They were started first by the Southern Cavalry under 
General Stuart who achieved many striking successes, notably his 
first raid round McClellan’s army and his dash for Catletts Station, 
before the sccond Manassas, where, besides doing very considerable 
damage to material, he captured the baggage of the Federal 
Commander, General Pope, in which was found his pocket book 
containing much very important information, 

As the resources of the North were practically inexhaustible, 
the most valuable result of Stuart’s raids was the information he 
collected, and not the damage (however considerable) to material 
which he effected. In addition to the damage done, these raids had 
other important results, the enemy, in his efforts to catch the raiders, 
exhausted his Cavalry who, being unable to fathom the designs of the 
raiders, rode great distances with no results, The morale also of the 
army to which the raiders belonged was raised by these exploits, and 
that of the other army correspondingly reduced. 

In some cases, however, though no disaster befell the raiders them- 
selves, their absence from the army was the cause of disaster. Two 
notable instances are (1) the Federal Cavalry Commander, Stoneman’s 
raid round Lee’s army whilst the battle of Chancellorsville was being 
fought; (2) Stuart's absence on a raid during the preliminary 
movements in the Gettysburg campaign. 

In (1) Stoneman was sent to a position where he would be on 
Lee's line of retreat; in his absence, Jackson was able to launch, 
unobserved, his great flank attack which won the battle for the 
Confederates, aad in consequence Lee had no cause to retreat. 

In (2) Stuart successfully executed his raid, but in his absence 
Lee’s right was uncovered. The Federals approached without his 
knowledge and were able to seize the Gettysburg position which was 
the position he had intended to oceupy. Lee had therefore either 
to retire or attack an enemy superior in numbers in a strong position, 
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He did attack, but without success, and the loss of this battle was 
in all probability the turning point in the war. 

In the later stages of the war the Federals used raids with great 
effect to exhaust the limited resources of the South. In 1865 
General Wilson, with a force some 14,000 strong, marched across 
Alabama and Georgia, captured three important cities, 6,000 prisoners 
and 156 guns, destroyed railroads, iron foundries and_ factories, 
travelling 600 miles in 30 days. 

On the whole when the forces of two armies are approximately 
equal, it seems probable that they will seldom be able to spare 
the large number of mounted men required for an effective raid 
against communications, without sacrificing security. 

Combined Tactics.—Sheridan was the only General who reall: 
successfully combined, on the battlefield, the use of Cavalry wit 
that of the other arms. His campaign in the Shenandoah Valley 
in 1864 contained admirable instances of Combined Tactics. At the 
battle of Winchester especially, the Confederates occupied a very 
strong position on which the Federal Infantry, in spite of superior 
numbers, could make no impression. Sheridan’s Cavalry, however 
drove in the weaker Confederate squadrons and, arriving on the left 
of the position, repeatedly charged the Southern Infantry. Sheridan 
at the same time pushed forward his Infantry attack and the position 
was won, only nightfall saved Early, the Southern General, from a 
crushing disaster. 

To illustrate the use made by the Americans of their Cavalry 
the following examples are taken :— 

(1) The Valley campaign of 1862 to show the value of the 
efficient performance of detached duties of Cavalry. 

(2) Stuart’s raid round McClellan in 1862 as being the first 
raid on a large scale. 

(3) Sheridan’s raid to Richmond in 1864. 

(4) An example of Partisan Service, to show how the enterprise 
of a few men can disturb the rest and impair the efficiency 
of large bodies. 


THE VALLEY CAMPAIGN OF 1862. 


In. May 1862, the situation in Virginia was as follows :—Lee with 
the main body of the Confederate army was facing McClellan, who, 
having transferred the army of the Potomac by sea to the Peninsular, 
was threatening Richmond from the east. At Fredericksburg, north 
of Richmond, was a Federal force of 30,000 men under McDowell, 
which it was intended to reinforce by Shields’ Division of 11,000 
men from the Shenandoah Valley, which would then march to join 
hands with McClellan’s right and thus bring his army up to 
a strength of 150,000 men. In addition, the Federals had in the 
Shenandoah and adjoining valleys 35,000 to 40,000 men under Banks 
and Fremont. To oppose these Jackson had his own Division about 
8,000 men at Swift Run Gap. E. Johnstone’s Brigade at Staunton 
of about 3,000 men and Ewell’s Division of 8,000 men were placed at 
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his disposal at a later date. As McClellan far outnumbered Lee, it 
was of the utmost importance to Lee firstly to prevent the junction 
of McDowell’s Corps with McClellan and secondly to concentrate every 
man he could to oppose the latter. 
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To attain his object Lee determined to direct Jackson to strike 
a blow in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Lincoln and the Federal Government were peculiarily sensitive 
to danger in this quarter, av the Valley offered a covered way to the 
immediate neighbourhood of Washington which they considered 
unduly denuded of troops. Lee’s and Jackson’s calculations were 
correct, and when the blow fell not only was Shields’ Division of 
11,000 men recalled to the Valley but the larger part of McDowell’s 
Corps was also sent there. Whilst McClellan did not receive the 
assistance of a single man of the 40,000, which were to have 
reinforced him under McDowell, Jackson joined Lee with his army 
and took part in the battles which forced McClellan to evacuate 
the Peninsular. 

To understand Jackson’s movements it is necessary to remember 
the pee formation of the Alleghanies in Virginia; they run in 
parallel ridges which pe ado the three main valleys, the ridges 
are crossed at intervals by “gaps” which form the only means of 
communication between the valleys. 

At the end of April, Jackson was at Swift Run Gap and General 
E. Johnstone was at Staunton. 

The Federal General, Banks, was at Harrisonburg within a day's 
march of Jackson with 21,000 which included Shields’ Division of 
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11,000 men who were under orders to join McDowell as soon as they 
could be spared from the Valley. 

Milroy with Fremont’s advanced troops was approaching 
Staunton. 

Banks at Harrisonburg was as near Staunton as Jackson was 
and on a better road. 

Jackson’s plan was («) to deceive Banks and give him a sense of 
security, (b) to join Johnstone at Staunton, and drive back Fremont’s 
advanced troops which were rather exposed, and (c) then rapidly to 
return, unite with Ewell’s Division and fall on Banks, 

To effect these objects, on April 30th he marched towards Port 
Republic, the track was a quagmire, and for three days heavy rain fell 
so little progress was made. On the 4th day the weather improved, 
the army suddenly changed the direction of its march, turned its 


baek On the Valley and crossed the Blue Ridge. These movements 
‘were made in sight of the Federal outposts, 
Ashby with the Cavalry was lett to watch Banks, and Ewell’s 


Division was moved to the Elk Run Valley which Jackson had just 
left. 

Banks, thinking that now all was secure in the Shenandoah 
Valley, at once despatched Shields and his Division to join McDowell 
at Fredericksburg. 

In the meanwhile Jackson's army had arrived at the railway near 
Charlottesville where long lines of cars were in waiting for them. The 
men were much depressed at leaving the Vallcy (the home of many 
of them) to the enemy, and like Banks expected that they would be 
entrained for Richmond. Next inorning however when the cars began 
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to move off towards Staunton and not Richmond, something of 
Jackson’s plan dawned on the men and cheer after cheer went up. 

The trains soon arrived at Staunton and at once Cavalry were 
sent out to stop any one proceeding in the direction of the enemy. 

Jackson decided to strike first at Milroy, the nearest exposed 
detachment. Milroy was not without information and fell back to 
McDowell where Schenck was posted with another Brigade; here 
they endeavoured to stop Jackson's advance but were defeated ; they 
managed, however, to withdraw in the night. Jackson drove them 
back to Franklin, where leaving his Cavalry to watch them, he rapidly 
counter-marched to Staunton. 

Banks, becoming alarmed, had fallen back to Strasburg where 
he occupied a strongly entrenched position with 8,000 men and sent 
Kelly with 1,000 men to Front Royal at the head of the Luray Valley. 

Leaving Staunton, Jackson, who now had Ewell’s Division as 
well as E. Johnstone’s Brigade under his orders, marched to New- 
market. Every road towards the enemy was carefully watched by 
his Cavalry. Here he left the Shenandoah Valley, crossed the 
the Massanutton Mountains to the Luray Valley and fell on Front 
Royal. Kelly, though surprised, held a position behind the river 
covering the single bridge, but the Southern Cavalry crossed lower 
down and Kelly fell back. 

Jackson with four squadrons of the 6th Virginia Cavalry crossed 
the river in pursuit and unsupported followed the Federals. Kelly 
had fallen back to a ridge where his Infantry were forming for battle 
supported by two guns, when his Cavalry were driven in and rode 
through their own line, pursued by the Confederate horsemen. In 
vain the Infantry tried to resist, Kelly was cut down, his force 
dispersed and 250 Confederate horsemen, pushed in at the right 
moment, captured two guns and 600 prisoners and killed and 
wounded 150 more, with a loss of 11 killed and 15 wounded. 

Banks next morning hurriedly abandoned Strasburg and retired 
to Winchester. 

Next day Jackson, whose troops were worn out with heavy 
marching, failed to cut off Banks on his retreat to Winchester, but 
followed him up. At Winchester, Banks endeavoured to check the 
Confederate’s advance and save his trains. He could not however 
hold the stronger Southern Force and his troops were driven back 
in confusion. Here again was a golden opportunity for the Cavalry, 
but Ashby’s Command had practically ceased to exist, the men had 
dispersed to plunder the Federal trains and stores, and he himself 
with 50 men was miles away watching Snicker’s Gap. Steuart (nob 
the great Cavalry leader) had a Brigade with Ewell’s Division, but 
on receiving Jackson’s order to pursue, declined to do so until he got 
orders from his immediate superior ; before Ewell could be found, and 
Steuart’s Brigade eventually started in pursuit, two hours had been 
wasted, during which time the Federals had established strong rear 
guards, and beyond picking up stragglers and baggage trains he was 
able to do nothing. Jackson however drove the whole of Banks’ 
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Command across the Potomac and immediately requisitioned every 
cart in the Valley to carry off the supplies he had captured. 

But now it was time for Jackson to extricate himself. 

Fremont having concentrated was marching on Strasburg vid 
Moorefield, with 15,000 men. Shields had already reached Front 
Royal with 11,000 men and McDowell’s second Division of 10,000 
was close behind. Banks and Saxton with 15,000 men were on the 
Potomac ready to advance. 

Jackson was near Strasburg with 15,000 men, but Winder’s 
Brigade was far in rear near the Potomac. His chance of safety lay 
in the fact that he was kept perfectly acquainted with the moves of 
his adversaries through his scouts, and he was acting on interior lines, 
whilst his enemy knew little of his movements, over-estimated his 
strength and dreaded being attacked and defeated in detail, and were 
acting on exterior lines. Moreover his name was sufficient to make 
the Generals opposed to him hesitate, before committing themselves. 

Fremont was held and delayed by Ashby’s Cavalry, whilst 
Shields, imposed on by a demonstration of one Brigade, remained at 
Front Royal awaiting the arrival of his other Division. 

On the morning of June Ist, Fremont was still 6 miles from 
Sens Shields still at Front Royal 12 miles off. In order to 
gain further time Ewell was ordered to support Ashby. 

Fremont was checked and not knowing what was happening in 
the Valley took up a defensive position. 

By 12 o'clock Winder’s Brigade had arrived and the baggage 
trains were well on their way. The troops facing Fremont were now 
withdrawn and that General at last pushed forward a reconnaissance. 
A Cavalry Brigade from the other flank (McDowell's army) also 
arrived that evening at Strasburg but too late. 

Jackson had in the meantime sent on a detachment of Cavalry 
to destroy the bridges across the Shenandoah as far as Port Republic 
and thus forestalled Shields who also sent a force to seize the bridges. 

With Jackson now retreating, Fremont pursued vigorously and 
Ashby and his Cavalry had heavy work keeping off the Federal 
attacks, but he successfully accomplished this and not a wagon was 
left behind. Near Cross Keys, Jackson halted and supported Ashby 
with a Brigade of Infantry; in the fight which ensued the Federal 
advance guard was roughly handled, and driven back, but the success 
was dearly bought as Ashby was killed, a heavy loss to Jackson, to 
whom his skill and daring in reconnaiss:nce and outposts had been 
invaluable. 

Jackson now had it in his power to transfer his army across the 
Shenandoah at Port Republic and burn the bridge, thus escape from 
Fremont and deal with Shields, but the plain on which he would have 
to fight was commanded by bluffs on the left bank which Fremont 
could occupy with his Artillery. 

He therefore determined to hold Fremont and fight Shields. 
Ewell was left at Cross Keys and Jacksun’s own Division moved to 
Port Republic. 
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On June 8th, Shields’ advance guard arrived at Port Republic 
and were driven back. The same day Fremont with about 13,000 
men advanced to attack Ewell who had about 7,000 in position. 
Ewell drove him back, and, if the situation had permitted, could 
probably have inflicted a heavy defeat, but hia troops were required 
at Port Republic. 

Two Brigades were left to watch and delay Fremont and the 
rest: of the army marched to Port Republic. Next morning Jackson 
attacked the Federal Forces under Shields near that place, but owing 
to the damaged state of the bridge he could not develop his attack 
in full force till 10 o'clock. The two Brigades watching Fremont 
were recalled, crossed the river and burnt the bridge, and by 
10-20 the Federals were in full retreat pursued by the South- 
erners. 

It was not till 12 that Fremont, arriving at the Shenandoah, 
found the bridge burnt and heard the sounds of battle dying away 
up the Luray Valley. That night the Confederates went into bivouac 
at Brown’s Gap, where they were in direct communication with 
Richmond.. On the 10th June Fremont retired to Harrisonburg. 
(Shields had retired to Front Royal). ‘The Confederate Cavalry under 
Munford now recrossed the Shenandoah and pursued so actively that 
Fremont evacuated Harrisonburg, abandoning his hospitals and stores, 
and fell back on Strasburg. 

Jackson had succeeded in attaining his first object, ¢.e., had drawn 
to the Valley and away from the neighbourhood of Richmond nearly 
40,000 men. It now remained for him to execute the second part 
of his instructions, namely, to join Lee’s army without his absence 
from the Valley being known. 

He therefore again moved west to the banks of the Shenandoah, 
and for five days, whilst his Infantry rested, he employed every ruse 
to delude the enemy. His Cavalry, though far from support were 
instructed to manceuvre boldly, the outpost line was made as close as 

ossible and no civilians were allowed to pass. No one except Munford 
baow Jackson’s plans, not even his staff. On June 17th he began 
his move to join Lee and on June 23rd Jackson rode into Richmond 
leaving his army at Ashlands. 

Munford carried out his instructions to such good purpose that 
on June 28th, Banks reported from Strasburg that, although he was 
confident that Jackson was not within 30 miles, he was preparing 
to attack him. Jackson had then been fighting McClellan on the 
Chichahominy for two days. The success of this campaign against 
such superior numbers depended entirely on the skill with which 
Jocksan concealed his own movements and obtained accurate informa- 
tion of those of his adversaries, and this the vigilance and enterprise 
of his Cavalry under Ashby and Munford enabled him to do. 

The work required of the Cavalry was very varied :— 

(1) To prevent enemy’s Cavalry getting information. 

(2) To prevent enemy getting information from civilians 

(3) Toaccurately locate the enemy’s forces. 
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(4) To deceive the enemy by giving an impression of strength 
where they were quite unsupported. 

(5) To hold defiles. 

(6) Pursuit of beaten enemy. 

(7) Covering retirement of the army. 

(8) Demolition of bridges, etc. 

These duties were generally brilliantly accomplished, though on 
certain occasions the want of discipline caused opportunities to 
be lost. 


Stuart’s Ramp ROUND MCCLELLAN, JUNE 1862. 


This was the first raid of a large force made by either side during 
the war. It was not primarily meant to be a raid. Stuart’s mission 
was to get information as to where McClellan’s right flank rested, 
and what was his line of communication. Having accomplished his 
object, Stuart decided that the bold course of continuing his march 
right round McClellan’s army was safer than an attempt to return 
by the flank he had started. 

His force, consisting of 1,200 men with 2 guns, was concentrated 
at Ashland Station on June 12th, no fires were allowed and silence 
was maintained. At daybreak the following morning the march 
began, the force heading for Hanover Court House. A Federal 
scouting party was met at Hawe’s Shop, and a short distance further 
on a piquet was surprised and captured without a shot being fired. 

XR Federal squadron now appeared which had been sent out to 
verify the report sent in by the scouting party. Stuart advancing 
rapidly drove in the squadron and rushed the Federal Camp at Old 
Church Here a short halt was called, when the friendly inhabitants 
flocked out with food and drink. 

The march was resumed by Smith’s Stores through New Kent 
County to Tunstall Station on the York River Railroad. Near the 
Station a body of Federal Cavalry were met who, seeing the strength 
of Stuart’s force, retired so hurriedly that they did not even warn a 
Company of Infantry at the Station, who were in consequence 
surprised and captured. Stuart had now accomplished his mission, as 
he had already ascertained that the Federal right flank was uncovered 
and here he found that he was on the line of their communications. 
It was now he decided to move round the Northern army. The 
railway was obstructed, and though it was nearly nightfall the march 
was at once continued vid New Baltimore through New Kent to 
Sycamore Ford on the Chichahominy, which was reached at dawn. 
Owing to rain the ford was too deep to cross on foot, and the landing 
place on the far bank being up stream, it was difficult to swim. In 
two hours only 75 men had crossed. Stuart however succeeded in 
making a bridge, with material obtained from the debris of an old 
bridge and of a large warehouse standing near, strong enough to get 
his guns across ; the horses were formed in column of fours and urged 
into the water. The whole force was across the stream and their 
bridge burnt in a little more three hours. 
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The march continued across James County to the James River 
where they arrived that evening and rested two hours, fires were 
lighted, food cooked and the horses obtained a good feed in a field of 
clover. 

Richmond was only 25 miles off, but it was still possible for the 
enemy to cut off the column, so the march was resumed by night by 
the river road. The columns, unnoticed, passed close to the Federal 
fleet of gunboats, but owing to the height of the river bank it could 
only have been visible from the masts. Shortly after dawn it fod 
the Confederate piquet line, having ridden about 110 miles in 
48 hours. 

Its loss was one killed and a few wounded and it brought in 
about 150 prisoners and over 200 horses. 

Had Stuart’s object been merely the destruction of supplies and 
material, it was possible for him after he had arrived at Tunstall 
Station to have destroyed the Federal Base at Whitchouse. 


SuerRmpan’s RichMonp Ral. 


In April 1864 General Sheridan was given the command of 
the entire Cavalry of the army of the Potomac, about 15,000 men in 
all. 

On May 5th the battle of the Wilderness began. On May 
7th, Grant began moving to his left to get clear of the thick 
unfavourable country called the Wilderness. On May 8th, Sheridan 
received verbal orders from General Grant to start on his raid to 
Richmond. Its object was, as expressed by General Sheridan, 
“If I am permitted to cut loose from this army I will draw 
Stuart after me and whip him too.” This was the principal object of 
the raid, the damage to material and communications being only a 
secondary object. 

The Command on that day was stripped of unserviceable 
animals, tents, baggage, etc. 

It took its ammunition train, ambulances, and a few pack mules ; 
three days’ rations and a half day’s forage were carried by the men. 
At 6 A.M. on the 9th May the force started by the Fredericksburg- 
Richmond road (on Grant's left). Its strength was 10,000 mounted 
men with Horse Artillery. 

That night it arrived at and captured Beever Dam Station, on 
the Virginia Central Railroad with two train loads of wounded and 
some Federal prisoners, also 1,500,000 rations and medical stores. 
The railroad and telegraph were destroyed for a considerable distance 
during the night, whilst the main body rested. 

The destruction of the rations and medical stores was a serious 
blow to the Confederates, who were badly in need of them, 

Next morning Stuart had concentrated to oppose the march, 
but was not strong enough to prevent Sheridan marching to Ground 
Squirrel Bridge over the South Anna River, where he bivouacked 
the night of May 10th. At 3 a.m. on the morning of the 11th, one 
Brigade moved to Ashland and destroyed 6 miles of track of the 
Richmond-Fredericksburg Railway, though opposed by Confederate 
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Cavalry. At 5 a.M. the main body moved on Yellow Tavern, only 6 
miles from Richmond. Here a determined stand was made by the 
Confederates. A despatch from Stuart to Bragg, asking for reinforce- 
ments and showing his weakness was captured. 

The Federals pressed on and in the fight which ensued Stuart 
the great Confederate Cavalry leader, was killed. 

The inhabitants of Richmond were thrown into the greatest 
state of alarm and a general call to arms was made. 

It had now however rained for nearly three days and the roads in 
the Chichahominy region were almost impassable. 

Sheridan marched that night, but in the dark the head of his 
column passed the point where he had intended to turn east to 
Mechanicsville. His staff was despatched in every direction, and at 
last the road was found. Immediately a Brigade was sent down it to 
seize the Meadow Bridge and cover the crossing of the rest of the 
Force. In the meanwhile day broke and one Brigade with a Battery of 
Artillery was found to be within the outer line of the Richmond 
defences. ‘T'o the south was the Richmond Garrison, on the east one 
Brigade was fighting for the crossing of the Chichahominy, and to the 
north another Brigade was withstanding the attacks of the Confederate 
Cavalry under Gordon. 

Tn order to force a passage Merrit now dismounted three regiments 
of his Brigade, Custer did likewise and charging over the railway 
bridge drove back the Confederates and commenced to repair the foot 
bridge, the flooring of which had been torn up. This was soon done 
and the trains and ambulances were got across, the rear being covered 
by two Brigades. 

The column then marched towards the James River. As soon 
as the direction of their march was perceived by the Confederates, all 
interest in it was lost by them, their capital was safe and the column 
would shortly be under cover of the Northern gunboats on the James. 

In a few hours Sheridan arrived at Hexell’s landing where sup- 
plies, etc., were procured from the gunboats. 

On the 21st Sheridan continued his march to rejoin Grant, 
crossed the Pamunhey near Whitehouse on the ruins of a railway 
bridge which took him six hours to repair, and rejoined Grant near 
Chesterfield Station on the 25th. 

The expedition had deprived Lee’s army of its eyes and ears 
whilst the battle of Spotsylvania was fought, damaged his com- 
munications, destroyed an immense quantity of supplies, killed the 
great leader of his Cavalry, subsisted for nearly three weeks on the 
Confederates, and perfected the moral of the Cavalry Corps. 

Sheridan’s casualties were 625 men killed and wounded and 300 
horses. The loss in horses if correctly reported is extraordinarily small. 


PARTISAN SERVICE. 


After the battle of Fredericksburg had been fought, both Fede- 
rals and Confederates went into winter quarters, confronting each 
other on the Rappahannoch River. 
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At the beginning of 1863, Colonel Mosby not being disposed 
to remain idle, asked General Stuart for a small detachment of 
about 20 men to beat up the Federal lines defending Washington. 

The Federal outpost line ran in a semi-circle from the Potomac 
below Washington to the same river above that place. 

The main army of the Potomac being well in advance on the 
Rappshannoch, these outposts had become slack and Mosby meant 
to take full advantage of this. 

Mosby with his few men worried them to such an extent that 
the planks of the bridge across the Potomac were taken up every 
night to prevent him getting into Washington. 

Early in 1863 Hooker who was commanding on the Rappahan- 
noch asked that the Cavalry Division, which was on outpost duty 
round Washington, should be sent to join his army. This request 
was refused as it was considered necessary to retain it to keep 
open the lines of communications from Washington to the Rappahan- 
noch. In spite of this, however, Mosby burnt a supply train within 
less than two miles of the Cavalry Camp, and within a week crossed 
the Potomac and captured a Cavalry Depdt Camp at Seneca. 

In February 1863, Mosby got information that the General 
Commanding the Troops in front of Washington was at Fairfax 
Court House with the Officer Commanding the Cavalry Brigade 
in that section and he determined to break through the Federal 
line and endeavour to capture these two officers. A deserter from 
a New York Cavalry Regiment which formed part of this Brigade 
afforded him valuable information, but before accepting this man’s 
bona fides, he tested both him and his information in a minor 
enterprise in which the man’s behaviour convinced him that he 
could be trusted. 

On March 7th he started with 29 men on his venture. He 
got through the Cavalry piquets between Centreville and Chantilly 
without being seen. 

Once inside the line of piquets, things were comparatively 
speaking casy, as in the dark his Command would be taken for a 
Federal party. On arrival at Fairfax Court House he sent a squad 
to the house occupied by Wyndham, the Cavalry Brigadier ; they 
failed to catch him as he had gone intv Washington that night, 
but they caught his two Statf Officers. He himself with 6 men 
went to General Stoughton’s quarters, knocked at the door, an 
officer came and asked who was there, Mosby answered that he 
was the bearer of important despatches to General Stoughton, he 
was then taken to General Stoughton’s room and on entering said, 
“Wake up General, my name is Mosby, Stuart’s Cavalry are in 
possession of this place and General Jackson holds Centreville.” 
His motive being to impress on Stoughton the futility of resistance, 
as in addition to several thousand troops in villages round, there 
were Federal troops in the village itself. When Mosby came out 
of the house with Stoughton he found his party collected with 
prisoners and horses, the former out-numbering his nen by 4 to 1. 
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The cavalcade immediately started off in the opposite direction 
to that which they intended to take. After going a short distance 
they turned off the road, went round the Cavalry Camp and struck 
the road to Centreville. In the dark it was difficult to distinguish 
the grey uniform of the Confederates from the blue of the Federals, 
so the prisoners did not grasp how few their captors were. They 
were sent along ata trot, Mosby following in rear, a trooper leading 
Stoughton’s horse being in front. They were not followed, as it 
did not strike the Federals that Mosby would move down the main 
road to Centreville where 3,000 Federals lay. 

At daybreak they were within a mile of Centreville and 
arrived at a place where they knew a Federal piquet was posted 
at night. 

Fortunately for them this piquet had moved off to its camp a 
few minutes before they arrived. (The wires in every direction 
had of course been cut.) 

They had now to pass between Centreville and the camps out- 
side the town and it was getting light. The party passed a few 
hundred yards outside the Forts from which they could be plainly 
seen, but were probably taken for a Federal scouting detachment 
going out. In front of Centreville and within easy range of its 

ns was a stream which, swollen with the melting snow, was 
unfordable ; there was no time to hesitate, Mosby plunged in and 
swam across, his men and prisoners followed. They were now 
practically safe from pursuit and eventually handed over their 
prisoners to General Stuart at Culpepper Court House. 

The results of Mosby’s activity were quite out of all proportion 
to the number of men employed, and were far wider than the mere 
capture of a certain number of men and horses. The Federals had 
wished to rest men and horses, but Mosby kept an entire Cavalry 
Division constantly on the alert. Their efforts to catch him broke 
down large numbers of horses, and finally, when this Cavalry Division 
was wanted at the front, it had to be detained on the lines of 
communication. 

To sum up the lessons of the Civil War for Cavalry which in 
a very large measure stand good to-day :— 

(1) The great value of dismounted service—to get the best 
results from which 

(2) Cavalry should be armed with a good rifle, but 

(3) Cavalry must be able to act mounted, therefore a sabre 
or lance must be added. 

(4) Improvised Cavalry cannot be trained during a Cam- 
paign to manceuvre effectively mounted in large bodies. 

(5) That mounted rifles (given suitable material) can be 
quickly trained but that valuable opportunities will be 
lost by them through want of cohesion, discipline and 
ability to manceuvre. 

(6) That raids unless one force is considerably stronger 
than another should only be used with great discretion 
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(this does not refer to Cavalry reconnaissances to pro- 
cure information), but that for over-running a country 
to subdue it by exhausting its resources they are 
effective. 

(7) That the importance to an army of the efficient per- 
formance of outpost, screening and reconnoitring duties 
cannot be over-estimated. 

(8) That Generals who can combine the use of the three 
arms on the battlefield are extremely rare. 

(9) That when armies are halted a few enterprising men 
can cause inconveniences and loss to an enemy out of 
all proportion to their numbers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE. 
By 2np-Lieut. T. C. Fow.e, Ist R. M. Fusmniers, 


The subject of Intelligence treated as a whole seems to be 
neglected in most Military works. We hear that Napoleon, or 
Wellington, or Stonewall Jackson, or some other General did 
this, that, or the other, and so achieved a brilliant success. But 
we look in vain, as a rule, for any explanation as to how he knew 
that his opponent had taken up such and such a position, or 
had so many men, or intended to pursue a certain course of action. 
Tf we did, it is probable that we should often find that certain 
successes (?) at present attributed to flashes of intuitive genius, might 
with more justice be ascribed to a well-organised Intelligence De- 
partment. And if the subject of Intelligence is neglected, one part 
of it seems to be especially relegated to oblivion, «e., its distri- 
bution. Thus we do sce discussed occasionally in Military works 
the importance of an Intelligence Department cither as a general 
question or with reference to some campaign. But the writer stops 
short at the collection of information by spies, the questioning 
of inhabitants, the use of Cavalry, etc., the distribution of the 
intelligence thus gained, he, as a rule, leaves severely alone. Yet 
this point is a most important one both in peace and war. 
The Intelligence Department in London, St. Petersburg, or Simla 
may be able to say “We know all about our friend the enemy. 
His available troops number so and so; maps of his country 
are in our hands; his resources are as well known to us as our own; 
his most secret machinations are docketed in our pigeon holes.” 
This is very good; but surely this information is shorn of half its 
value if it is not known to the men on the spot. To the General 
who has to make his plan of campaign, to his staff who have to work 
out the thousand and one details connected with it, to the officers 
commanding units who want to know what to expect, to other 
officers who may have to fill various billets as casualties occur. 

There is no innate value in information merely as such, any 
more than there is in food. Both are meant to be used. The 
officer commanding the base of an army, having collected his supplies, 
transmits them as quickly as possible to the front. The officer who 
is in charge of the Intelligence should do the same. 

That this question of the distribution of Intelligence is no mere 
academic discussion may be seen from a single example. During 
the South African War, 1899—1902, especially during the earlier 
stages, our information regarding the Boers, their resources, their 
plans, their numbers, their armament, their country, was meagre and 
very often misleading. Without going into regrettable details it 
may be safely said that fully 60 per cent of our disasters, ranging 
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from the ambush of a patrol to the defeat of a brigade, can be attri- 
buted to faulty intelligence. It will be remembered that the 
Intelligence Department was much blamed for not collecting the 
information. The accusation would be more to the point if we 
substitute “ Distribution” for “Collection.” Several eminent autho- 
rities have since stated that the information had been collected and 
was in the hands of the authorities, but it remained pigeon-holed at 
the War Office. It was of course about as much use there to the 
forces in South Africa as so much ammunition would have been if 
it had remained in Woolwich Arsenal. 

It may also be pointed out that too much secrecy has the bad 
effect in peace time of quenching interest in military matters. If 
no information is forthcoming to the general body of officers with 
regard to the probable course, a war against a certain enemy would 
take, if extremes, history, papers, etc., are based too much on cam- 
paigns of some centurics ago instead of on those of yesterday or 
those likely to occur to-morrow, if lectures on certain interesting 
subjects are made too confidential, interest in military matters is 
bound to become torpid. It is in matters of to-day that the Army 
is interested, in the enemy who is at our gates, in the country in 
which we may have to fight next month, in the campaign which may 
begin the day after to-morrow. 

Of course, 1t is not suggested for a moment that important in- 
formation should be scattered broadcast, only, that as much informa- 
tion as possible, and not as little as possible, should be distributed. 

This essay by no means attempts to exhaust such a large subject 
as the Distribution of Intelligence, only the policy of secrecy has 
been so enlarged upon; the importance of not letting your right hand 
know what your left hand is doing has been so much emphasised, 
that perhaps this survey of the other side of the question, brief 
though it is, may not be without interest, 


AUSTRALIAN TROOPS FOR INDIA: A SUGGESTION. 
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The difficulty experienced of late in making up drafts of British 
troops for service in India, and in inducing men already in the 
country to extend their service, betrays a somewhat serious state of 
affairs no possible remedy for which should be overlooked. The 
former half of the problem, chiefly due, I presume, to the decay of 
military spirit amongst the youth of Great Britain, depends for its 
solution on the authorities at home; with regard to the latter, 
various remedies have been tried, such as bounties, increased facili- 
ties for furlough, cheap passages home, and the like; and these 
measures, costly as they are, do not appear to be particularly success- 
ful. It is not my intention in this article to suggest any solution 
for these two important questions. Probably nothing more can be 
done than to wait like Mr. Micawber for “something to turn up,” 
and meanwhile to go on doing all that is possible to better the 
condition and prospects of the soldier, and make his career a more 
attractive one. 

But why should we be dependent only on the British Isles? 
Obviously we must be so for the great mass of our army, but is there 
any reason why we should not also tap the other sources of supply 
represented by our colonies? That any great number of men can 
be obtained from them, I do not mean to affirm, but I feel sure that 
the quality of such men as our colonies could produce would make, 
even a small number, a considerable asset in our military strength. 
My object in this paper is to suggest a means of drawing Australian 
recruits into the military service of the Indian Empire. 

We hear the most various and conflicting opinions as to the 
value of Australian troops in the recent war in South Africa, 
ranging from the most extravagant laudation down to a very 
alent meed of praise indeed; but I think it will be generally 
admitted by those imperial officers, who have had an opportunity of 
judging, that the Australian contingents contained excellent fighting 
material, and could, if properly trained and disciplined, be made 
quite equal to the best troops from the old country. There is one 
great and serious objection often raised against Australians as 
soldiers, namely, their want of discipline. This is undoubtedly true, 
and would seem to be a failing common to the youth of all new 
countries, but the difficulty is by no means an insuperable one. In 
an experience gained during three years’ service in Queensland with 
the permanent troops of that colony, I learned that after about six 
months’ training an Australian soldier becomes perfectly amenable 
to any reasonable discipline, and that in fact crime amongst men of 
over six months’ service is to all intents and purposes non-existent. 
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The cavalcade immediately started off in the opposite direction 
to that which they intended to take. After going a short distance 
they turned off the road, went round the Cavalry Camp and struck 
the road to Centreville. In the dark it was difticult to distinguish 
the grey uniform of the Confederates from the blue of the Federals, 
so the prisoners did not grasp how few their captors were. They 
were sent along ata trot, Mosby following in rear, a trooper leading 
Stoughton’s horse being in front. They were not followed, as it 
did not strike the Federals that Mosby would move down the main 
road to Centreville where 3,000 Federals lay. 

At daybreak they were within a mile of Centreville and 
arrived at a place where they knew a Federal piquet was posted 
at night. 

Fortunately for them this piquet had moved off to its camp a 
few minutes before they arrived. (The wires in every direction 
had of course been cut.) 

They had now to pass between Centreville and the camps out- 
side the town and it was getting light. ‘lhe party passed a few 
hundred yards outside the Forts from which they could be plainly 
seen, but were probably taken for a Federal scouting detachment 
going out. In front of Centreville and within easy range of its 
guns was a stream which, swollen with the melting snow, was 
unfordable ; there was no time to hesitate, Mosby plunged in and 
swam across, his men and prisoners followed. They were now 
practically safe from pursuit and eventually handed over their 
prisoners to General Stuart at Culpepper Court House. 

The results of Mosby's activity were quite out of all proportion 
to the number of men employed, and were far wider than the mere 
capture of a certain number of men and horses. ‘The Federals had 
wished to rest men and horses, but Mosby kept an entire Cavalry 
Division constantly on the alert. Their efforts to catch him broke 
down large numbers of horses, and finally, when this Cavalry Division 
was wanted at the front, it had to be detained on the lines of 
communication. 

To sum up the lessons of the Civil War for Cavalry which in 
a very large measure stand good to-day :— 

(1) The great value of dismounted service—to get the best 
results from which 

(2) Cavalry should be armed with a good rifle, but 

(3) Cavalry must be able to act mounted, therefore a sabre 
or lance must be added. 

(4) Improvised Cavalry cannot be trained during a Cam- 
paign to manwmuvre effectively mounted in large bodies. 

(5) That mounted rifles (given suitable material) can be 
quickly trained but that valuable opportunities will be 
lost by them through want of cohesion, discipline and 
ability to manmuvre. 

(6) That raids unless one force is considerably stronger 
than another should only be used with great discretion 
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When the recruit first joins, it must be admitted, his sense of 
discipline is deficient to an extent that is absolutely laughable. He 
reminds one of a young colt, subjected for the first time to another 
will, and the idea of having to obey any man, or to address any 
fellow creature as “Sir,” seems to startle, and almost to frighten him 
by its absurd unreasonablencss. However, as I have said, this feeling 
gradually wears off, and the man being as a rule fairly well educated 
and a sensible young fellow enough, soon sees the object and 
necessity of discipline in a body of soldiers, and learns to accept the 
situation loyally, I give the necessary period of training as six 
months, and I cannot deny that the first two or three are months of 
storm and stress for the young recruit, and of much vexation of spirit 
to his officers; in my time desertions were frequent during this 
period—the more so no doubt as deserters were very rarely re- 
captured—while cases of desertions after six months’ service were 
almost nil. Once the discipline difficulty has been mastered, I 
believe there is no steadier, keener, and more trustworthy type of 
man in the Empire, and the Royal Australian Artillery, composed 
as it is of men of splendid physique and more than average educa- 
tional training conld, when I knew it, and doubtless can still, take its 
place worthily beside the best of our own batteries and companies 
of the Royal Artillery. 

Now it would be unreasonable to expect colonial young men 
to enlist in the Imperial Army for general service all over 
the Empire, and thus to sever themselves completely from their 
homes for the whole period of their engagement. Even if men 
could. be found willing to serve under conditions of pay which to the 
Australian would appear altogether inadequate, still the expense to 
the Imperial Government, in bringing men to England and sending 
them back at the end of their service, would be so great as to render 
the scheme impracticable. The same objections would not, however, 
occur if these men were engaged for service in the Indian Empire 
only. They would then be within easier reach of their homes—not 
from the point of view of time, it is true, but as far as the cost of the 
journey, is concerned—than their comrades of the British Army in 
India; and if special concessions as to furlough were made, as in- 
dicated below, they would not feel that they were cutting themsclves 
off from their native land in accepting service under the Government 
of India. Probably the objection will occur to some who read this 
article that as the labouring man in Australia can command such 
high wages, he is not likely to be tempted to serve in India unless 
by the offer of a much higher rate of pay than the Government 
would be prepared to give. J think, however, that the general idea 
of colonial prosperity is rather exaggerated ; certainly those men who 
are lucky enough to obtain employment as labourers under Govern- 
ment receive wages which would seem enormous to the British 
workman, but the number of these fortunate ones is necessarily 
limited, and even with them the high cost of rent and clothing 
discounts a youd deal from the value of their carnings. There is 
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however a very large class of men who have to be content with far 

lower than the recognised Government wages, and ten shillings a 

week, including board and lodging, is no uncommon payment to be 
iven to a “handy man” or “gardener.” There is also a large and, 
fear, increasing class, who can get no work at all. 

It may be conceded, however, that these men should be paid at 
a somewhat higher rate than is now reecived by British soldiers, and 
this might be the more fairly allowed in a case such as this, when 
the soldiers would be serving for the whole of their time in India. 
It would not be feasible of course to give different rates of pay to 
men serving in the same unit, and this brings me to the chief 
of my scheme, namely, that the recruits from Australia should be 
formed into a corps of Australian Mounted Infantry. That men in 
one branch of the service should receive more pay than those in 
another branch is no new doctrine in the army, and would give no 
cause for jealousy and invidious comparisons. It is not within the 
province of this article to enter into details as regards the composi- 
tion of the proposed force ; the question of mounted infantry organi- 
sation has been ably discussed by Major Wood, 99th Deccan Infan- 
try, and by Captain Forster, Royal Warwickshire Regiment, respec- 
tively, in their essays published in the July number of the Journal of 
the United Service Institution of India, and there seems no reason 
why a body of permanent Australian Mounted Infantry should not 
find a place in one or other of the two schemes put forward by these 
officers. The force might consist as an initial experiment of a 
battalion of four companies with a total strength of about 500 all 
ranks. These and other details would of course require careful and 
expert consideration, but I would suggest some such system as the 
following :— 

(«) Pay to be at the rate of sixty rupees a month consolidated 
pay for privates, with proportional increase for the vari- 
ous non-commissioned ranks. 

(b) Term of service four years. Men to be given the option at 
the end of three years of extending to a total of seven 
years’ service; those men who so extend to be given six 
months’ furlough on half pay with a free passage to and 
from any of the chief Australian ports. It would pro- 
bably be possible to arrange with the British India or 
some other steamship company to provide passages at 
a reduced rate on a stcamer leaving India at the 
beginning of the hot weather and on one returning from 
Australia in about the middle of September. 

Recruits might be enlisted under arrangements with the 
Commonwealth Government at the various military centres, either 
from the general public, or, preferably as I think, from the Militia 
and Volunteer forces, and scnt to India in drafts, as soon as a 
sufficient number is available. Perhaps it might be convenient 
to arrange for, say, two ships a year to run from Australia to India, 
starting at Albany and calling at each of the principal ports as far as 
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Brisbane to take up drafts, proceeding thence to Calcutta vid the 
Torres Straits ; recruits should be entertained not more than a week 
before the date of sailing. In any case there should be as little 
preliminary training as possible in Australia, as a permanent 
soldier under strict discipline ; as I have said above the average 
Australian hates discipline at first, and it would be well to have the 
recruit safely in India before his military zeal is put to this severe 
test. 

I believe that if the advantages of the service were once 
thoroughly realised there would be no lack of candidates for enlist- 
ment in a force of this sort, and of candidates, too, full of patriotism 
and military ardour, and inured to hard open-air work in a hot 
climate ; but it would be necessary to insist strongly from the very 
start on a high standard of character and good educational qualifi- 
cations. To mention this now may seem rather premature, but it 
is really a matter of the first importance. Young men are swayed to 
a great extent by the advice of their parents and relations, even 
in Australia, and once a corps gets a bad reputation we may give 
up all hopes of attracting respectable men into its ranks; if 
on the other hand it possesses a reputation for decent behaviour and 
sobriety, men of the respectable middle classes will join its ranks , 
readily enough, with the full approval of their relations and friends. 

The officers of this corps should be men of tact and savoir 
fiire, as the young colonist requires careful handling at first, and 
should be specially selected from the Imperial Army, preference 
being given to Australians when available. To attract a good 
stamp of officer staff pay might be given, as is now done in the case 
of Royal Artillery officers employed with native mountain batteries. 
It would also be a good plan to offer some special facilities for 
obtaining commissions through the ranks of the Australian Mounted 
Infantry. There are a great many men of adventurous spirits, and 
good birth and education, now scattered about in the colonies, who 
have failed through no fault of their own to make a competence, 
and who would jump at the chance of gaining a commission in the 
army by a few years’ service in an Australian Corps. 

There remains an important consideration ; the attitude of the 
Commonwealth Government, without whose active and genuine 
sympathy there could of course be no chance of carrying out the 
scheme successfully. In this matter I can only give my personal 
opinion, but I cannot think that the experiment would meet with 
anything but their approval. In fact, so great are the advantages 
that would accrue to Australia that it seems to me quite possible 
that the Government might be willing to bear some part of the cost. 
At the present time, at least, Australia is by no means under- 
podulared and it is a sad fact that the number of unemployed is 
considerable. There could then be little objection, I should 
imagine, to a plan which would provide employment for—at the 
commencement—about 500 young men without permanently re- 
moving them from their country; for it must be remembered that 
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many of these men would return after four years, and the rest, a 
mayer let us hope, after seven years, still young men in the prime 
of life, trained and disciplined in habits of steadiness and sobriety, 
and with a hundred pounds or more in their pockets. Many no 
doubt would devote their savings to the purchase of small selections, 
and go to swell that class of small farmers which the Common- 
wealth Government are so laudably anxious to foster and encourage ; 
and I need hardly point out what a valuable addition these retired 
soldiers would form to the forces of the Commonwealth in time 
of need. 

Such briefly is the scheme I would suggest. I am well aware 
that many objections may be urged against it, particularly from 
a financial point of view, but I am none the less convinced that a 
splendid body of men might be formed out of the fine fighting 
Material that is to be found in the towns and back-blocks of 
Australia, I might say much on the value from the standpoint 
of imperial politics of a scheme such as that which I have indicated 
above, on the advantage of allowing the colonies to share in some- 
thing more than the merely local defence of their own corner of the 
Empire, and on the good effects likely to result from the association 
of colonial with British troops. These are, however, considerations 
which will suggest themselves to every mind without any promptings 
from me, and I am content here to base my proposals simply on the 
Practical ground of their military value to the Indian Empire. 


Digtzed ty GOORTe 


RECRUITS AND RECRUITING IN THE INDIAN ARMY 
By Caprain S. Morton, 24TH PuNJABIS. 


[The following notes and suggestions, though largely appli- 
cable to men of all enlisted classes, refer more particularly to 
the Punjub, from which our best fighting material is drawn 
Similarly, the Infuntry Regiment is taken as the type, being 
that most largely represented in the Army-] 


I.—TuHE QUESTION oF RECRUITING GENERALLY. 


It may be of interest to glance, in the first instance, at the principal 
reasons which combine to induce the youth of India to adopt a military 
career. These, properly understood, will influence the selection of men 
for, and the instructions given to, recruiting parties. 

It can safely be asserted that the inducement to enlist does not 
lie in either the pay or the pension rules in force in the Indian Army. 
A sepoy receives Rs. 9 per month, plus a varying compensation 
allowance for food, when the market price of the latter rises above 
a certain fixed standard for specified articles ot diet. This rate 
of pay was laid down in the days when the actual work performed 
by a soldier was—compared with the present time—merely nominal. 
Two parades, of an hour’s duration, per week, a review twice 
a year, and a limited amount of sentry-go, may be taken as 
a fair estimate of his military duties as they used to be. The 
physical tax involved was so slight that a sum of Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 
per month, expended upon food, sufficed to keep him in fit condition 
for performing his tasks. Now, however, with several hours’ parade 
a day, constant field-days and manceuvres (in the cold weather), and 
various fatigue and other duties more or less wearying, a man is 
unable to stand the strain properly without spending Rs. 7 or 
Rs. 8 per mensem on his stomach. His clothing—both uniform 
and mufti—is subject to several hundred per cent more wear 
and tear than formerly. The recent addition to the sepoy’s Kit 
Allowance, bringing it from Rs. 40 (until quite recently Rs. 30 only) 
to Rs. 60 and giving him a special “Bout Allowance” of Rs. 5 
a year, in addition to the annual sum for the general up-kcep of half- 
mounting articles, is a most welcome one, and goes far towards doing 
away with the grievance last mentioned. Still, as a matter of hard 
fact, it may be stated that even in the cheapest Punjab Regiments 
the cost of a recruit’s preliminary outfit will swallow up the whole 
of the sum allowed, while, in the great majority of Regiments, even 
Rs. 60 will not cover the necessary outlay. 

If it be remembered that an unskilled workman can easily 
command his Rs. 12 a month, and in certain places—as, for instance, 
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Simla, where hill men of enlisted classes frequently work during 
the hot weather—anything up to Re. 1 per diem, it will be obvious 
that it is not high pay which attracts the would-be soldier. 

To take now the subject of pension. Until recently, a peoson 
of Rs. 4 per mensem could be obtained by a sepoy, after a total period 
of 15 years’ service. Now, however, in order to earn a similar amount 
he is required to put in an extra six years, while the work he is 
expected to perform increases yearly. It will be found, on taking 
statistics, that only a small percentage of men enlisted qualify for this 

ension, and it may be doubted even whether 50 per cent of men 
join the colours with any idea of completing the requisite period 
of 21 years. Hence, the question of pension may also be dismissed as 
forming a general incentive to military service. 

We will now deal with those predisposing causes which do 
incline to attract the raw material. Briefly stated, these are— 

(1) The glamour of military life. 

(2) Domestic reasons, such as heredity of Army service, family 
feuds, overcrowded households, and so on. 

(3) Increase of social standing. 

(4) Ambition. 

(1) Young blood is easily fired with tales—more or less highly 
coloured—of the attractive side of regimental life, of new stations 
and countries to be seen, of the opportunities for distinction, and of 
the excitement of active service. Further, like his brother-villager 
in England, Jack Sepoy rather “ fancies” himself in uniform (before 
he is enlisted). 

The one article of uniform which a sepoy very frequently wears 
when on leave, viz., a pagri of regimental pattern, has an extraordinary 
power of fascination for his simple caste-fellows. A khaki or blue 
safa, ticd after some particularly seductive regimental pattern, is by 
no means an unimportant factor in influencing the aaciber of recruits 
which a Regiment attracts. The neater the pattern, the greater the 
attraction. To give an example: The pagri, which is somewhat 
loosely tied, has to be kept in position by some more tightly-fitting 
article underneath it. This article, in the case of a Muhammadan, is 
a kullah (peaked cap), in the case of a Hindu either a skull cap or a 
small pag of red cloth, several yards in length, wound neatly round the 
head, and displaying, when the pagri is tied on over it, from three to 
eight overlapping folds in the centre of the forehead. Now, ceteris 
paribus, a Regiment adopting the puy—which is unquestionably the 
neater-looking of the two—draws far more recruits than one in which 
the skull cap is in vogue. 

(2) Many families have, in an unbroken record of several 
generations, always produced one or more members for military service, 
and, needless to say, these form a very useful backbone to the Native 
Army. But it more commonly happens that domestic reasons totally 
unconnected with heredity are responsible for the supply of some of 
our best material. A household, for instance, with only a limited 
amount of land under cultivation (for most of our enlisted classes are 
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farmers), and with (say) half-a-dozen able-bodied brothers, can barely 
support itself, unless two or three of its members carn their bread 
in outside pursuits, and these will generally choose military service in 
preference to anything else, as being likely to gratify their tastes and 
at the same time atiord them a means of livelihood. 

Again, long-standing family blood-feuds are, among the Afridis, 
responsible for bringing many a fine lad to the Colours, who would 
never have joined them had he not found his own country rather too 
hot to hold him tor the time being. 

(3) It is extraordinary to note how an agriculturist who has 
enlisted seems to step at once on to a higher svcial platform in the 
eyes of his countrymen; and the further removed his district is 
from railways, large towns, and civilisation generally, the more 
marked becomes the distinction made. I have frequently noted 
with astonishment, in remote hill districts, what deference is paid 
to a brother of the sword by his brethren of the spade. When 
he visits his home on furlough, his relatives treat him as an honour- 
ed guest; he is not expected—indeed hardly allowed—to take any 

art in the usual family routine of work; his opinion on any matter 
1s listened to with respect. In fact, almost the only statement which 
his friends find hard to believe is his explanation of his inability to 
save more than the trifling sum which he has brought for the 
benefit of the family exchequer. It is a popular idea among his 
countrymen that to become a soldier is to amass wealth. The 
prevalence of this notion is, no doubt, partly duc to the fairy tales 
which Recruiting Parties sometimes find it necessary to invent, 
in order to attract a sutticient number of youths of the proper type. 
There is no doubt that the explanation of this increase of social 
standing which a scpoy acquires—especially, be it said again, in 
remote regions where a white man is rarely, if ever, seen—lics 
in the fact that he has becume a direct protégé of the Surkar. Does 
he wish to make any representation regarding a case of “zulm” 
on the part of the Police towards his family, to apply for Government 
forest wood to build him a house, or for a license to carry a gun— 
his application is ensured attention, by the all-potent signature 
of his C. O. who forwards it on. Does he desire to prosecute or defend 
a case, he is sent on a munth’s leave, with a letter from his 
C, O.asking that the case may be definitely decided within that 
period. Should he even get into hot water with the Civil Power, the 
Sarkar (as represented ever by the “Colonel Sahib”) backs him up, 
if to do so is compatible with Justice. 

(4) Lastly, ambition. ‘his, though by no means the least 
important, is not, perhaps, a very generally predisposing cause of 
enlistment. Ninety per cent of recruits enlisted are entirely 
illiterate, and the ambition to rise in their profession will, at best, 
only come after several years’ service in the ranks, combined with a 
good deal of unpalatable instruction in the Regimental School. In 
fact, as already noticed, only a comparatively small percentage 
of men enlist with any idea of completing the full term of 21 years 
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service. More especially is this the case with the Afridi, who is of 
an extremely restless disposition, and finds three or four years of 
uneventful cantonment life, unbroken by the excitement of active 
service, well nigh unbearable. 

On the other hand, there certainly are men who do enter the 
service with the deliberate aim and idea of some day attaining to 
the dignity of a Commission. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
explain, on any other grounds, how the small wage of a private 
soldier can attract a well educated man—such as is to be found 
occasionally in the ranks—sceing that he could command a far 
better income as a clerk, or in some independent venture. 

The raising of new Punjab Regiments during the last few years, 
together with the reconstitution of a number of Madras Regiments, 
in favour of the Punjabi element, has scriously strained the resources 
of certain recruiting areas; and a Regiment—more especially a 
“Class” Regiment—does not obtain its annual complement of 
recruits of good physique, without considerable trouble. The liberal 
concession made to the Native ranks, in the matter of leave 
and furlough, are much in favour of recruiting generally, but still the 
question resolves itself finally into one of supply and demand pure 
and simple. Had not several practically new sources been tapped, 
and the minimum standards of height been lowered in certain cases, 
the reconstitutions and additions indicated above could not have 
been carried out in their entirety, from simple lack of material. 

It follows, then, that a Regiment which has a good connection, 
and enlists none but a good type of recruit (of whatever class), 
and which, further, devotes some trouble to the selection and 
working of its Recruiting Parties, will score in the end. 


IL—REcRvITING Parris. 

A great deal may be done in the way of enlistment, by encour- 
aging men proceeding on leave or furlough to bring back recruits 
with them. This method, as fur as it goes, 1s in many ways more 
satisfactory than the employment of regular Recruiting Parties. 

For one thing, a leave man will probably only bring back such 
recruits as are related to or personally known to him, and conse- 
quently he can more justly be held responsible for their future good 
behaviour. Secondly esprit de corps is fostered thereby, for the 
more a Regiment becomes a collection of families, so to say, the more 
naturally will the whole work together as one harmonious com- 
munity. 

If the Regiment is at or near the recruiting centre, a man will 
often voluntarily bring a “ bhai-band ” back with him for enlistment, 
risking the possibility of his being rejected on medical grounds, and 
of he himself having to pay the return fare, But when the Regi- 
ment isat a distance from its recruiting centre, this procedure is 
impracticable. A standing Regimental Order might be issued to 
the effect that any man proceeding on leave or furlough, and desirous 
of bringing back one or more recruits for enlistment, should apply 
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tothe Adjutant,"who—if there are any vacancies for men of that 
particular class—will fill up and give him a printed Memorandum 
for the Recruiting Staff Officer concerned. The printed form 
might be somewhat of the following type :— 


No.— Station ________ Date ---190 
From To 
THE R. S. O. 
COMMANDING 
Mone 
MEMORANDUM. 


I request that you will be good enough to examine recruits up 
to— in number brought by the 


—__ 


marginally named =" of my Regi- 
ginally y Bt 


men 
ment on Aiea return from fee send- 
ing me their Nominal Rolls. 
They should fulfil the following 
conditions, vig. :— 

Sixns +++ To be Jats of Manja or Doaba Districts, 
minimum height 5-74", chest. 33°, 
age 17—22 years. 

. To be Rajputs of Kangra District, mini- 
mum height 5’-5}", chest 32°, age 
16—21 years. 

Arnipis + To be Malikdin, Kamar or Kambar 

Khels of Tirah, minimum height 
5’-5", chest 33", age 17—22 years. 
PUNJABI MuwamManpays ... To be Rajputs, Ghakkars, or Awans, of 
Jhelum or Rawalpindi Districts, mini- 
mum height 5’-8”, chest 34’, age 
17—22 years. 
Discharged sepoys should not be bronght for enlistment. 


Docras 


LiEvT.-COLoNeL, 


Commanding 
A man should be allowed as many days’ extra leave as will 
ver the extra time taken in procecding to the R. S. 0.’s Head- 
Quarters and getting the recruits examined, previous to his return 
‘0 the giment. If the recruit is not passed, the “Nominal Roll” 
“ut by the R, S. O. will be sufficient guarantee that the sepoy did 
actually present himself at the Recruiting Office. 
he Adjutant should keep a note-book in his office, in which he 
the number of recruits whom leave and furlough men have 
tte empowered to bring ; otherwise, he may, find, when too late, 
a the iment, or some particular class, is over the authorised 
Tength. The entries would be very simply made, as: 


Noteg 
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No. 9999 Sep. Sundur Singh, B. Coy., 2 recruits, 3 days’ extra 
lewve- 

Let us now consider the usual procedure adopted by a Recruit- 
ing Party sent out. It consists of perhaps 15 men—3 N.-C. O's 
and 12 sepoys. These, after an absence of possibly 14 months, return 
having enlisted ther equired number of 30 recruits while as many 
or more have been rejected by the RS. O. The recruiters state 
that, owing to the cutting of crops, competition with Recruiting 
Parties of other Regiments, etc., they have not been able to make up 
their full tally sooner. Unless a British or Native Officer, having 
some knowledge of the recruiting area concerned, and of the condi- 
tions obtaining there, accompanied the Recruiting Party, there 
is absolutely no means of checking the truth of these statements. 
The probability is, however, that not a man of the Recruiting Party 
has walked more than 20 miles from his own doorstep, and that the 
men have simply enjoyed a welcome period of extra leave at 
Government expense, while they will certainly have made a fairly 
good haul out of the annas 44 per diem pay allowed to each recruit 
from the day his name is entered in the recruiter’s note-book. 
‘A recruiter brings a recruit before the R. S. 0., informing the 
latter that the recruit was enlisted by himself (say) 20 days 
previously. The recruit is perhaps rejected, when the sum of 
Rs. 5-10-0 due to him will, later on, be paid over to the 
recruiter, who is supposed to have expended this maintenance 
allowance in feeding his charge. ‘The boy himself does not, in any 
case, understand that he is entitled to any pay, of course; but 
the facts of the case probably are that he has been living at his own 
home, and at his own expense, for 15 or 16 days, and that his 
food for the few remaining days has not cost the sepoy more 
than 2} annas or so per diem. ‘If the recruit is finally approved, 
and sent off to join his Corps, the man who enlisted him still gets 
the amount of pay in question, which is always drawn through 
the Regiment. Another trick, of which an old hand is very fond, 
is that of bringing up several recruits whom he knows to be 
under measurement or otherwise unfit, so as to get his usual pound 
of flesh from each on rejection. If a recruit brought up for 
inspection is palpably unfit, the R. S. O. will sometimes disallow 
the whole of what the recruiter has spent (or pretends to have 
spent); but he is naturally reluctant to do this too freely, conse- 
quently the recruiter, even if “caught out” once in a way, finds 
the game much too paying to amend his ways. 

‘Let us consider how these irregularities can best be remedied. 
In the first place, no man should be sent as one of a Recruiting 
Party, who cannot certify previously that he knows personally of two 
or more boys who are likely to fulfil the necessary conditions as to 
height and chest measurement, etc., and are willing to enlist. When 
a Recruiting Party is to be sent out, names of volunteers can be 
called for, the foregoing condition being attached. A sufficient num- 
ber of names will probably be forthcoming, to give a certain field of 
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selection. If the party is to be a large one, and a number of 
recruits are wanted, a British Officer (who would, however, rarely 
be available), or a Native Officer, should be sent in charge. In any 
case let each man in the Recruiting Party clearly understand that 
a period of (say) three weeks is not to be exceeded, and that the whole 
party must return by the specified date. The period will be long 
enough to give the recruiters some days to spend at their homes, 
and to produce extra recruits for replacing any rejected by the 
B.S. 0. 

Secondly, there should be certain fixed rules regarding the 
disposal of the pay due to recruits (enlisted or rejected). ‘These rules 
should be carefully drawn up in consultation with Native Officers of 
the classes concerned, and incorporated in the Regimental Standing 
Orders. The points to be decided are— 

(1) Taking a fair average, for how many days will a recruit 
necessarily be away from his village and under the personal charge 
of the recruiter ? 

(2) What is a fair allowance for feeding one recruit per diem? 

This last question can either be specially decided (in consultation 
with Native Officers) each time a Recruiting Party is sent out, ora 
sum can be permanently fixed, which will be sufficient in a bad 
year when food is expensive, and will allow the recruiter some margin 
of profit in a good year. 

The sum fixed must, of course, in no case exceed annas 44 
per diem. 

The above points having been decided, the amount which a 
recruiter is entitled to “charge” for each of his recruits can be 
easily calculated, the R. S. O. being requested to have paid before 
him by the recruiter to each rejected recruit, the balance (if any) 
of the annas 4} per diem wp to the fired number of duys, and the 
whole of the pay for any period over and above this; the balance, in 
the case of an approved recruit, will, of course, be drawn and paid 
to the latter by his Regiment. 

It must be remembered that one fixed rate cannot be laid down 
for all classes indiscriminately. The ruling will depend upon— 

(1) The extent of the particular recruiting area concerned. 

(2) The average distance to be traversed on foot, before reaching 
the railway. 

(3) The number of recruits a single man is usually expected to 
bring. (The larger the number, the longer will the recruits take in 
collecting, and consequently the greater the average allowance of 
time which should be made to the recruiter for keeping them in his 
personal charge.) 

(4) The delay usually caused at the recruiting centre, 

An Afridi from Tirah, for instance, will cost more than a Dogra 
from Kangra, and the latter, again, more than a plainsman, 

Let the rules be sutticiently liberal. If the recruiter does make 
a little profit, no harm is done, but the conditions should be such 
that he is never actually out of pocket. The object is solely to 
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prevent the recruiter from making a large profit at the recruit’s 
expense, and from employing methods which enable him to “do” 
the State out of considerable sums (paid on account of unfit recruits 
deliberately produced) he already has the solid advantages of 
visiting his home at Government expense, and of drawing special 
“batta” during the period he is on recruiting duty. 

The above ore will give the R. 8. O. a certain amount of 
trouble as regards the calculation of amounts due, but he will 
probably make no objection, in fact will, no doubt, be pleased that the 
recruits’ interests arc so well safe-guarded. A printed summary of 
the rules for Recruiting Parties should always be sent him, at the 
same time that the usual intimation of the despatch of the party is 
made, together with a polite request that he will pay rejected recruits 
the proper amounts due to them—the money being, of course, 
taken out of the advances given to the members of the Recruiting 
Party. The system will, if carefully worked out, be found to produce 
entirely satisfactory results, and the keenness of men to be sent on 
recruiting duty will be sufficient proof that their lawful interests in 
no way suffer. 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, IN CHOOSING MEN 
FOR RECRUITING PARTIES. 


The men selected should not only be good soldiers, but should. 
be smart in dress, and of good physique and appearance ; they should, 
in fact, be solid advertisements of the health and strength gained 
under a military régime. 

A judicious sprinkling of long and short service men will be 
found to answer well. A smart young sepoy, with only a couple of 
years’ service to his credit, keen on his work and anxious to get on, 
will do his very best to produce good men, for his own sake. The 
men must be given a sufficiently large advance of money to enable 
them to pay off rejected recruits, and feed their charges, ete. and 
will, of course, render an account on the basis of the rules fixed on 
their return. 

The rules as to payment of recruits, etc. (enumerated above), 
should be read and carefully explained to each member of the party. 

Men who bring particularly tine recruits should be rewarded by 
being selected, on the next occasion, for the same duty, while a man 
who consistently brings weedy and undcr-sized boys for enlistment, 
should be permanently barred from recruiting duty. 

Each man should be given a length of measuring tape and a 
measuring stick. The latter can be turned out very cheaply by the 
regimental carpenter. 

The men should be reminded of the necessity for enhancing 
verbal persuasion by the wearing of clean clothes and a regimental 
pattern pagri, and the minimum measurements required in a recruit 
should be impressed upon them. 

The presence of a competent British Officer, with a Recruiting 
Party, will be of immense advantage, not only in stimulating hig 
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own men, working under his eye, to do their best, but also— 
especially if he be personally acquainted with the district —indirectly 
attracting recruits. Unfortunately, a British Officer can seldom be 
spared for this duty. An officer, however, who is keen enough to 
spend his annual two months’ privilege leave, now and again, in 
working through a recruiting district “on his own,” will gain a 
large amount of useful knowledge at first hand, and at the same 
time do his Regiment a decidedly good turn in the recruiting line. 
If there are no immediate vacancies in his Regiment, he can easily 
arrange to keep a list of likely youths met with, and these can be 
sent for as occasion requires. Provided they have not to wait very 
long, they will probably be proof against the wiles of any Recruiting 
Parties who may knock up against them in the meanwhile. 

It is, of course, the business of a Medical Officer to determine 
the medical fitness, or otherwise, of a recruit; but our British 
Officer on tour will find it an advantage to be able to apply the 
following simple tests to a would-be recruit, before entering him up 
as provisionally eligible :— 

(1) Drawing down the eyelash, note the colour of the eye 
below the eyeball. If, instead of being red, it is almost 
white, or colourless, the subject is anemic, and should 
ordinarily be rejected. 

(2) A discoloration of the skin of both checks, about midway 
between ear and nose, implies that the man has been 
suffering continuously from malarial fever. 

(3) Rub the man’s lips gently against his teeth ; if the gums 
bleed, he is suffering from scurvy. 

(4) When both heels and both toes are brought together, it 
can be seen whether the subject is knock-kneed ; if so 
he is unfit. 

(5) Make the man stand with his legs fairly wide apart, and, 
toes pointing straight to the front; then note whether 
the instep is arched or not ; if flat-footed, reject. 

(6) Note whether there are any obvious varicose veins. 

(7) Disjointed fingers or toes, and broken teeth, should also 
be looked for. 

(8) Curvature of the spine is shown by the unequal height 
of the two shoulders, when a man is standing upright. 
Care should, however, be taken not to conclude hastily 
that he is suffering from this, as he may be merely 
standing awkwardly. 

A recruit need not necessarily be rejected on account of 
anemia, scurvy, or slight curvature of the spine. The former may 
have been caused by constant working (or overworking) in unhealthy 
Surroundings, and the scurvy by bad food, and either will probably 
quickly disappear under more favourable circumstances. Many men 
will be found to have slight curvature of the spine, due generally to 
continual carrying of loads, and this in itself should not be sufficient 
to disqualify an otherwise good recruit. 
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There are, perhaps, two special cases in which the minimum 
standard of height or chest measurement might with advantage be 
relaxed :— 

(1) In the case of a man in the Regiment desiring to enlist 
his own brother. Provided the latter is otherwise fit 
and strong, the fact of his brother being a good soldier 

“in the Regiment might well be allowed to decide the 
balance in his favour. 

(2) Owing to the competition between Regiments, for good 
recruits, on account of the scarcity of the supply, a 
British or Native Officer might always be allowed 
personally to decide on bringing up before the R. S. O. 
a young growing lad, fit for regimental work, and 
giving promise of developing another inch or two, even 
though he should be ane? the minimum standard at 
the time. There is no doubt that many a good 
recruit is lest toa Regiment which lays down a hard 
and fast rule in this respect, and he is quickly snapped 
up by another Regiment not so particular, or more 
far-seving. 


THE CONDITION OF VOLUNTARY MILITARY 
SERVICE IN INDIA. 


By Captain W. Hawkins, Ist PUNJAB VOLUNTEER RIFLE Corps. 


“Thold that in India every Englishman by birth or descent 
owes it as his duty to his country to become an efficient volunteer.” — 
(Lorp KircHENER at Calcutta, 1903). 

“On the occasion of Lord Minto’s arrival last weck, for some 
reason or other, the adults of the Battalion were unable to furnish 
a guard-of-honour at Government House.”—(Hnylishman, Novem- 
ber 1905). 

“The other view of the volunteers, and the one which we believe 
to be the only sound one, is that they are capable of performing three 
most important functions in the national life.. The first of these is 
to act as a national school of arms in which, without compulsion and 
without incurring the dangers of militarism, our citizens may learn 
that without which no man is fully a man, namely, how to defend his 
home and hig country in case they are threatened by foreign 
invasion.” —(Spectutor, September 25th, 1905). 

“Tt is only from men who feel that they can be of some service 
that volunteers can be expected, even in the most patriotic nation.’”— 
(“ Times” History of the Boer War, Volume ITI). 

Perhaps some excuse will be expected for Prous an artiele on 
volunteering in India with four extracts, such as those produced 
above. Well, one excuse is that each in its way touches a particular 
phase of volunteering; and, culled as they are from Sieh entirely 
different sources, it was thought that all brought together would 
emphasise the importance of the subject with which I propose to 
deal. It is true the importances of volunteering 7s recognized ; 
but only in a way, and that way principally what I may term a lip 
recognition. The fact that the State bears the cost of maintaining 
34,000 volunteers is important—very important to the tax-payers 
is the fact that about 92 per cent are returned as efficient. We 
talk about these’ and other aspects, but do we, that is, the State 
and the public, act quite up to our profession of interest? Do 
we fully realise the vital importance of the whole thing? In spite 
of the gradual increase in numbers, many old volunteers cannot 
but have been forcibly struck, within the past few years, with the 
perceptible decline in enthusiasm among the ‘civil population for 
soldicring—call it amateur soldicring if you like. Much thought 
has been devoted to this feature, often 1t has been discussed, but 
it is difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the cause. 
Circumstances differ in different localities, but there must be some 
general cause underlying the falling off and the increasing indifference 
of non-voluntcers towards voluntcering in any form. Various 
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Stinla, where bill nen of enlisted chases: frequently werk dunng 
the hot weather anything up te Re. P per deco, at will be Glicinis 
thatatas net bigh pay whieh attracts the would-be soldier, 

‘To tuke new the sulyeet oot pension Until recently, a pension 
of Re $ per imensem could be obtained by ass poy atter a total period 
OF 1S years service, Now, however an ender to ear a siailar amount 
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expected to perform increases yearly, Tt will be found, on taking 
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rension, and at tuay be denbted even whether 00 per cent of ten 
Jem the colon with any idea ef completing the requisite pened 
of 2D yearm  Henee, the question of pension may also be dismissed: as 
forming a general incentive to military service. 

We will now deal with these predisposing: causes: which de 
incline te attract the raw maternal Brretly stated, these are — 

(1) ‘Vhe glamour of military tite. 

(2) Domestic reasons such as heredity of Army service, family 
feuds overcrowded households, and so on. 

(2) Tnerease of social standing 

(4) Ambition. 

(1) Young blood is easy fired with tales nore op lose highly 
coloured oof the attractive side of regimental dite, of new stations 
and countries te be seen, of the opportunities fer distanetion, and of 
the excitement of active seraice Further, hie his brother silager 
in England Jack Sepey rather finetes hitseif an uniform (befor 
he as enlisted). 
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farmers), and with (say) half-a-dozen able-bodied brothers, can barely 
support itself, unless two or three of its members carn their bread 
in outside pursuits, and these will generally choose military ice in 
preference to anything else, as being likely to gratify their tastes and 
at the same time afford them a means of livelihood. 

Again, long-standing family blood-feuds are, among the Afridis, 
responsible for bringing many a fine lad to the Colours, who would 
never have joined them had he not found his own country rather too 
hot to hold him for the time being. 

(3) It is extraordinary to note how an agriculturist. who has 
enlisted seems to step at once on to a higher social plattorm in the 
eyes of his countrymen; and the further removed his district is 
from railways, large towns, and civilisation generally, the more 
marked becomes the distinction made. 1 have frequently noted 
with astonishment, in remote hill districts, what deference is paid 
to a brother of the sword by his brethren of the spade. When 
he visits his home on furlough, his relatives treat him as an honvur- 
ed guest; he is not expected—indeed hardly allowed—to take any 
part in the usual family routine of work ; his opinion on any matter 
1s listened to with respect. In fact, almost the only statement which 
his friends find hard to believe is his explanation of his inability to 
save more than the trifling sum which he has brought for the 
benefit of the family exchequer. It is a popular idea among his 
countrymen that to become a soldier is to amass wealth. The 
prevalence of this notion is, no doubt, partly due to the fairy tales 
which Recruiting Partics sometimes find it necessary to invent, 
in order to attract a sutticient number of youths of the proper type. 
There is no doubt that the explanation of this increase of social 
standing which a sepoy acquires—especially, be it said again, in 
remote regions where a white man is rarely, if ever, seen—lies 
in the fact that he has becume a direct protégé of the Surkur. Does 
he wish to make any representation regarding a case of “ zulm” 
on the part of the Police towards his family, to apply for Government 
forest wood to build hin a house, or for a license to carry a gun— 
his application is ensured attention, by the all-potent signature 
of his C. O. who forwards it on. Does he desire to prosecute or defend 
a case, he is sent on a month's leave, with a letter from his 
C, O.asking that the case may be definitely decided within that 
period. Should heeven get into hot water with the Civil Power, the 
Sarkar (as represented ever by the “ Colonel Sahib”) backs him up, 
if uy do so is compatible with Justice. 

(4) Lastly, ambition. ‘This, though by no means the least 
important, is not, perhaps, a very generally predisposing cause of 
ephstnent. © Ninety per cent of recruits enlisted are entirely 
illiterate, and the ambition tu rise in their profession will, at best, 
only come after several years’ service in the ranks, combined with a 
good deal of unpalatable instruction in the Regimental School. In 
fact, as already noticed, only a comparatively small percentage 
of men enlist with any idea of completing the full term of 21 years 
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tothe Adjutant,who—if there are any vacancies for men of that 
particular class—will fill up and give him a printed Memorandum 
for the Recruiting Staff Officer concermed. — ‘The printed form 
might be somewhat of the following type :— 


No, Station —___ Date _____.190 
From To 
Tug R. S. 0. 
COMMANDING : 
Bist ce oe eee 
MEMORANDUM. 


T request that. you will be good enough to examine recruits u 
to in number brought by the 


man 
men 


marginally named of my Regi- 

hia leave 

ment on 4,33, return from furlough Send- 

ing me their Nominal Rolls. 

They should fulfil. the following 
conditions, vie, :— 

SIKHS eee To be Jats of Manja or Doaba Districts, 
minimum height 5'-743", chest 33”, 
age 17—22 years. 

Docras s+ To be Rajputs of Kangra District, mini- 
mum height 5’-54", chest 32", age 
16—21 years. 

AFRIDIS ++ To be Malikdin, Kamar or Kambar 
Khels of ‘Tirah, minimum height 
5-5", chest 33", age 17—22 years. 

PUNJARL MUHAMMADANS 4... To he Rajputs, Ghakkars, or Awans, of 
Jhelum or Rawalpindi Districts, mini- 
mum height 5-8", chest 34", age 
17—22 years. 

Discharged sepoys should not be bronght for enlistment. 


Lievt.-CoLONEL, 


Commanding 

A man should be allowed as many days’ extra leave as will 
cover the extra time taken in procecding to the R.S. O.’s Head- 
quarters and getting the recruits examined, previons to his return 
to the Regiment. — If the reeruit is not passed, the “ Nominal Roll” 
sent by the R. 8. O. will be sufticient: guarantee that the sepoy did 
actually present himself at the Recruiting Office, 

The Adjutant should keep a note-book in his oftice, in which he 
notes the number of recruits whom Jeave and furlough men have 
been empowered to bring ; otherwise, he may find, when too late, 
that the Regiment, or some particular class, is over the authorised 
strength, ‘The entries would be very simply made, as: 
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Ne Ww Sop Saaeder Scigh, Bo Coy, 2 veccuite, Salrya ection 
Le. 
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selection. If the party is to be a large one, and a number of 
recruits are wanted, a British Officer (who would, however, rarely 
be available), or a Native Officer, should be sent in charge. In any 
case let each man in the Recruiting Party clearly understand that 
a period of (say) three weeks is not to be exceeded, and that the whole 
party must return by the specified date. The period will be long 
enough to give the recruiters some days to spend at their homes, 
and to produce extra recruits for replacing any rejected by the 
R.S. 0. 

Secondly, there should be certain fixed rules regarding the 
disposal of the pay due to recruits (enlisted or rejected). These rules 
should be carefully drawn up in consultation with Native Officers of 
the classes concerned, and incorporated in the Regimental Standing 
Orders. The points to be decided are— 

(1) Taking a fair average, for how many days will a recruit 
necessarily be away from his village and under the personal charge 
of the recruiter ? 

(2) What is a fair allowance for feeding one recruit per diem? 

This last question can either be specially decided (in consultation 
with Native Officers) each time a Recruiting Party is sent out, ora 
sum can be permanently fixed, which will be sufficient in a bad 
year when food is expensive, and will allow the recruiter some margin 
of profit in a good year. 

The sum fixed must, of course, in no case exceed annas 44 
per diem. 

The above points having been decided, the amount which a 
recruiter is entitled to “charge” for each of his recruits can be 
easily calculated, the R. S. O. being requested to have paid before 
him by the recruiter to each rejected recruit, the balance (if any) 
of the annas 4$ per diem wp to the fired namber of days, and the 
whole of the pay for any period over and above this; the balance, in 
the case of an approved recruit, will, of course, be drawn and paid 
to the latter by his Regiment. 

It must be remembered that one fixed rate cannot be laid down 
for all classes indiscriminately. ‘The ruling will depend upon— 

(1) The extent of the particular recruiting area concerned. 

(2) The average distance to be traversed on fuot, before reaching 
the railway. 

(3) The number of recruits a single man is usually expected to 
bring. (The larger the number, the longer will the recruits take in 
collecting, and consequently the greater the average allowance of 
time which should be made to the recruiter for keeping them in his 
personal charge.) 

(4) The delay usually caused at the recruiting centre. 

An Afridi from Tirah, for instance, will cost. more than a Dogra 
from Kangra, and the latter, again, more than a plainsman, 

Let the rules be sutticiently liberal. If the recruiter does make 
a little profit, nv hari is done, but the conditions should be such 
that he is never actually out of pocket. The object is solely to 
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prevent the recruiter: from making a large profit at the reeruit’s 
eXpense, and from employing ietheds which enable him to * 
the State ont of considerable sams (pad on acconnt of unfit: recruits 
deliberately produced), he already has the sehd advantages of 
sisting: his beanie at Government expense, and of drawing special 
“batta” danng the period he is on meruiting duty. 

The above svete will give the ROS. O.a certain amount of 
trouble as regands the calenlation of amounts due, bat he wad 
pribab lym. has no objection. in fact will, no doubt, be ple cased that the 
recruits: interest4 are se well safesguanded. A printed summary « 
the rules for Reerniting Parties should always be sent him, ats the 
same tine that the usaalontmation of the despatch of the party is 
nuove, together witha polite request that he will pay rejected reerusts 
the proper amoeunts due te them—the meney being, of course, 
taken outof the advances given te the nembers of the Reerumting 
Party. The system will at ecarctaily worked out, be found to produes 
entire Hyosatistietery results and the Keenness of inen to be sent on 
reemmting duty will be sutherent proof that their lowtul interests in 
ho way sub r, 
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own men, working under his eye, to do their best, but also— 
especially if he be personally acquainted with the distriet —indirectly 
attracting recruits. Unfortunately, a British Ofticer can seldom be 
spared for this duty. An ofticer, however, who is keen enough to 
spend his annual two months’ privilege leave, now and again, in 
working through a recruiting district “on his own,” will gain a 
large amount of useful knowledge at first hand, and at the same 
time do his Regiment a decidedly good turn in the recruiting line. 
If there are no immediate vacancies in his Regiment, he can easily 
arrange to keep a list of likely youths met with, and these can be 
sent for as occasion requires. Provided they have not to wait very 
long, they will probably ‘s proof against the wiles of any Recruiting 
Parties who may knock up against them in the meanwhile. 

It is, of course, the business of a Medical Officer to determine 
the medical fitness, or otherwise, of a recruit; but our British 
Officer on tour will find it an advantage to be able to apply the 
following simple tests to a would-be recruit, before entering him up 
ag provisionally eligible :-— 

(1) Drawing down the eyelash, note the colour of the eye 
below the eyeball. If, instead of being red, it is almost 
white, or colourless, the subject is anemic, and should 
ordinarily be rejected. 

(2) A discoloration of the skin of both cheeks, about midway 
between ear and nose, implies that the man has been 
suffering continuously from malarial fever. 

(8) Rub the man’s lips gently against his teeth ; if the gums 
bleed, he is suttering from scurvy. 

(4) When both heels and both toes are brought together, it 
can be seen whether the subject is knock-kneed ; if so 
he is unfit. 

(5) Make the man stand with his legs fairly wide apart, and, 
toes pointing straight to the front; then note whether 
the instep is arched or not ; if Hat-footed, reject. 

(6) Note whether there are any obvious varicose veins. 

(7) Disjointed fingers or toes, and broken teeth, should also 
be looked tor. 

(8) Curvature of the spine is shown by the unequal height 
of the two shoulders, when a man is standing upright. 
Care should, however, be taken not to conclude hastily 
that he is suffering from this, as he may be merely 
standing awkwardly. 

A recruit need not necesserily be rejected on account of 
anemia, scurvy, or slight curvature of the spine. The former may 
have been caused by constant working (or overworking) in unhealthy 
surroundings, and the scurvy by bad food, and either will probably 
quickly disappear under more favourable circumstances. Many men 
will be found to have slight curvature of the spine, due generally to 
continual carrying of loads, and this in itself should nut be. suflicient 
to disqualify an otherwise good recruit. 
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There are, perhaps, two special eases in which the miniante 
standard of heaght or chest qnegurement naght with advantage be 
relaned 

CL) Tn the ease ot amanin the Regiment desiring te enlist 
his own brother Provided the latter as otherwise fit 
and strona the fact of his brother berg a good soldier 
ino the Regatoent qoight well be allowed te decide the 
Dalance in his taveur, 

(2) Owing to the competition between Regiments, for oud 
remuts, on neeount of the seareity of the sapply, oa 
Briteh oor Natwe Otheer might always be allows 
porsenally to decide on banging up before the ROS Ob. 
myoung growing Tad, ft) fer regunental work, and 
Ling premise ot developing another inch or two,even 
thengh he should be under the monmunum standard at 
the tame. ‘There as one deabt that many a gest 
tecruitoas dest tea Regiment which lays down a hard 
and fast male in this respect, and he as quickly snapped 
ypoby areher Resament net ose particular, or mets 
fareseeanye 


THE CONDITION OF VOLUNTARY MILITARY 
SERVICE IN INDIA. 


By Caprain W. Hawks, Ist PUNJAB VOLUNTEER RIFLE Corps, 


“Thold that in India every Englishman by birth or descent 
owes it as his duty to his country to become an efficient volunteer.”— 
(Lorn KircHENER at Calcutta, 1903). 

“On the occasion of Lord Minto’s arrival last week, for some 
reason or other, the adults of the Battalion were unable to furnish 
a guard-of-honour at Government House.”—(ELnylixhman, Novem- 
ber 1905), 

“The other view of the volunteers, and the one which we believe 
to be the only sound one, is that they are capable of performing three 
Most important functions in the national life. The first of these is 
to act as a national schvol of arms in which, without compulsion and 
without incurring the dangers of militarism, our citizens may learn 
that without which no man is fully a man, namely, how to defend his 
home and hig country in case they are threatened by foreign 
Invasion,”—(Spectutor, September 25th, 1905). 

“Tt is only from men who feel that they can be of some service 
that volunteers can be expected, even in the most patriotic nation.”— 
“Times” History of the Boer War, Volume ITI). 

Perhaps some excuse will be expected for opening an article on 
volunteering in India with four extracts, 4 as those produced 
above, Well, one excuse is that each in its way touches a particular 
phase of volunteering; and, culled as they are from such entirely 
ifferent sources, it was thought that all brought together would 
emphasise the importance of the subject with which I propose to 
deal. Tt is true the importances of volunteering 7s recognized ; 
but only in a way, and that way principally what I may term a lip 
cognition. The fact that the State bears the cost of maintaining 
°4,000 volunteers is important—very important to the tax-payers 
8 the fact that about 92 per cent are returned as efficient. We 
talk about these’ and other aspects, but do we, that is, the State 
ind the public, act quite up to our profession of interest? Do 
Ms fully realise the vital importance of the whole thing? In spite 
b the gradual increase in numbers, many old volunteers cannot 
ut have been forcibly struck, within the past few years, with the 
Perceptible decline in enthusiasm among the civil’ population for 
> Gicring—call it amateur soldicring if you like. Much thought 
88 been devoted to this feature, often it has been discussed, but 
is difficult to. arrive at any definite conclusion as to the cause. 

Neumstances differ in different localities, but there must be some 
Beneral cause underlying the falling off and the increasing indifference 
of Non-volunteers towards volunteering in any form. Various 
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There are, pothaps. two special cases in which the minunon 
standard of heyht oor chest: measurement unight with advantage be 
relaxed - 
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by Carrain W. Hawkins, Ist PUNJAB VOLUNTEER RIFLE Corps, 


“Thold that in India every Englishman by birth or descent 
owes it as his duty to his country to become an efficient volunteer.”— 
(Lorp KircneNxer at Caleutta, 1903), 

“On the oeeasion of Lord Minto’s arrival last: week, Jor some 
reason or other, the adults of the Battalion were unable to furnish 
a guard-of-honour at Government: House.”—(/nglishinan, Novem- 
ber 1905). 

“The other view of the volunteers, and the one which we believe 
to be the only sound one, is that they are capable of performing three 
most important functions in the national lite. The first of these is 
to act as a national school of arms in which, without compulsion and 
without incurring the dangers of militarism, our citizens may learn 
that without which no man is fully aman, namely, how to defend his 
home and hig country in case they are threatencd by foreign 
invasion.” —(Npeectator, September 25th, 1905). 

“Tt is only from men who feel that they can be of some service 
that volunteers can be expected, even in the most patriotic nation.”— 
(* Limes” History of the Boer War, Volume III). 

Perhaps some excuse will be expected for opening an artiele on 
volunteering in India with four extracts, such as those produced 
above. Well, one excuse is that cach in its way touches a particular 
phase of volunteering; and, culled as they are from such entirely 
different sources, it) was thought that all brought together would 
emphasise the importance of the subject with which I propose to 
deal. It is true the importances of volunteering tx recognized ; 
but only in a way, and that way principally what T may term a lip 
recognition, The fact that the State bears the cost of maintaining 
34,000 volunteers is inportant—very important to the tax-payers 
is the fact that about 92 per cent are returned as efficient. “We 
tulk about these and other aspects, but do we, that is, the State 
and the public, act quite up to our profession of interest / Do 
we fully revise the vital importance of the whole thing? In spite 
of the gradual increase in numbers, many old volunteers cannot 
but have been forcibly struck, within the past few years, with the 
perceptible decline in enthnsiasm among the civil population for 
soldicring—eall it amateur soldicring if you Hike. Much thought 
has been devoted to this feature, often it has been discussed, but 
it is dittcult to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the cause. 
Chenmstanees ditter in different localities, but there must be some 
yeneral cause underlying the falling off and the inereasing indifference 
of non-voelunteers towards volunteering in any form. — Various 
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reasons have been assigned, the favourite, and T may say the mest 
Insidions one (and the most toisleadiny) being that “on’ these days 
Hite an India, whether at work. or at play, is a great deal mere 
strentons than at used to be Practical WV this amounts te the pa 
af want of tine a miserably Inadequate one under the Present: easy 
conditions of service, No, we must go deeper Inte the causes and 
farther away from any such shallow excuses, 
Toassicn the present lack of enthustasin, in a great Mieasiire, te 
the followings canses, 
fo) the idea (rightly or wrongly) prevalent that Government 
does net take the veluntenr ae renesly rnough 
(i) the absence of any authoritative declaration as. te the 
erut place of voliuuteretn the m itary oryanimttum 
of te conntry: 
yestuniversababstntion of the higher grades of the 
public service trom anything connected with volunteer. 
ing; and 
Gl) the present: dow standard of ethereney demanded of 
Vol teere a catine Closely allied to (4). 
At first sieht the first: ease WAY Appear somewhat starting 
To controvert atone has only to neter to the comparatively pee nt 
departure of appeanting an Dispector-Gene ribet Volunte om, to the 
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moon Then there wor the Vetuntece Cotmmittes of E802 which 
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making voluntecring an integral part of the defence of the Empire. 
It is this spasmodic interest which has been of the greatest 
disservice to the proper organisation of the Volunteer Force. We 
have had iepatad over and over again such statements as that 
the Governor-General in Council is desirous of “promoting the 
volunteer movement in Indiato the fullest extent.” Wehave had 
frequent exhortations to Local Governments to encourage volunteering 
to the same extent, and to induce their employ¢s of all grades to 
bear arms, I would be the last to contend that this was not all 
absolutely meant, and that the declaration and exhortations were not 
earnestly made; but it is the want of sustained effort, persistent 
endeavour and tangible interest which so shortly afterwards becomes 
ay aine Things are allowed to drift to a dangerous degree, 
indifference creeps in, and members of the Foree—the more carnest 
members those who care most—get to feel that all is unreality, that 
no one really and truly minds. 

Many years ago the existence of the volunteers depended, as wa 
correctly remarked by a distinguished soldier, a true and consistent 
friend of the Force, on the fact that we stood in an alien country, 
surrounded by those to whum we were aliens. He admitted that the 
rule of the people who found themselves in such a position was of a 
kind to exact the gratitude of the subject race. “Toleration in 
religion is universally practised,” he continued, “ person and property 
are more secure in this country than in almost any other in the 
world; crucl customs have been suppressed ; and lands which have 
been the battlefields of invading armies and the human hunting 
grounds of oppressors are now flourishing in the happiness of peace 
and quiet.” Most aptly put, but it did not blind the writer to the 
fact, which indeed he was then labouring to emphasise, that all this 
can alone be absolutely ensured by the British Army in India and by 
the organised strength: of the European community. Were not 
these sentiments in the mind of Lord Kitchener when he addressed 
the Caleutta Volunteers in 1903 in the words with which I have 
opened this paper ¢ : 

Far be it from me to conclude from the remarks just quoted that 
the writer had in view coming infernal trouble only. It cannot be 
sufficiently impressed upon the community that they are not called 
upon to arm and train for this purpose only. External trouble will 
as likely as not necessitate the first call on volunteers. Recent 
history teaches us this, regarding which more anon, Allowing, then, 
that it is a matter of the utmost importance to the State that as many 
of the European pasbnce as can be induced to do so should, in the 
time of profound peace, submit to military training, have all pains 
been taken to make this clear, not only to the paid servants of 

iovernment, but to the very considerable and yearly increasing non- 
official community ?) Many of the best friends of the State and its most 
loyal servants are compelled to think it has not—not from deliberate 
neglect, bunt more from an unwillingness to exact from its servants 
the duty which the Commander-in Chief referred to at Calcutta and 
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dismiss them to their ordinary avocations, It was only when Gene- 
ral Buller had quitted Natal territory and had got as far into the 
Transvaal as Standerton that he was in a position to tell General 
Dartnell that the Commander-in-Chief could dispense * with the 
services of the Natal Volunteers; and even then the dismissal was 
coupled with the condition that 300 mounted men should be re-enrolled 
to replace them to undertake the defence of the Dundee section of 
the eastern frontier, a task which was easily accomplished. Then, 
again, did any of the voluntecrs in India ever dream, on learning of 
the declaration of war in October 1890, that 250 of their number 
would sail for Africa in the following February and leave behind them 
there, within another couple of months, seven of their number killed 
in action, net to mention two who died from sickness and a number 
wounded ¢ Even the stay-at-home British volunteer soon felt that. the 
time had come to prove to the State that he was prepared to take up 
a burden for which he was never up to that period intended. 

Seventy thousand members of home Volunteer Corps offered 
their services for South Africa, and although the War Office was only 
able to accept the services of 19,856, + yet. the public was made con- 
scious of the fact, for the first tine, that here was a reserve until now 
undreamed of, Cireumstances then are becoming too strong for the 
old motto © Defence not Defiance.” Ours is a world in which in the 
most unexpected quarters “history repeats itself,” and it) seems 
incredible that the experience of the past eight years will be forgotten, 

To go back to the question, what is and whet should be the 
raison CU étre of the Volunteer Force of India? Old volunteers. will 
remember being told a dozen reasons for their existence. One 
distinguished ofticer has told us that “the sooner the fact is recog- 
nised that the place of the infantry volunteer is behind a wall in his 
own district, and that he has neither the physique, the discipline 
nor the mobility of a soldier of the line, the better”; another that “ he 
would be required to keep order in the district in which he resides, te 
overawe disaffection, to defend houses and held positions and to keep 
open communications in’ troublous times.” The defence of posts 
and outpost duty (two such totally different tasks) are advocated by 
another as the chief objects of our training. A colonel who knows 
something of his men has stated that “nothing contributed more to 
the ethciency and popularity of Volunteer Corps than the association 
of volunteers, as much as practicable, with the regulars at field-days” 
and that no alteration in the drill practised should be allowed which 
would interfere with such association.” An ofticer who for many years 
administered the affairs of the Army in India, in advocating the 
establishinent of a European and Eurasian militia, has remarked that 


* ft was from Volkarust, a tewn on the Natal Transvaal border, that General 
Dartnell and the Natal Volunteer returned to Natal, as the terme under which they 
were enlisted prevented their being employed outside their own borders, 

f Parlininentary Paper -Rey al Commission on the War in South Africa. 

2 A year age in England 129.000 out of 157,000 volunteers who were medically 
examined were found to be physically tt for active service. Surely the proportion for 
India cannot be less, or, at all eveute, much less, 
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the amount of drill and musketry now required from the force will 
soon be picked up. I often w that some of these had heard a 
volunteer Adjutant, who had just: completed five years with a corps 
in North India, on this subject, when the point came up at an 
Officer's farewell dinner.“ Well, gentlemen,” Iie said, referring to 
the type of nian indicated, “all Tecan say is that I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart when you have the training of such men in a 
time of emergency.” Ido not think the class I refer to here would be 
nearly so numerous if it was felt that something more than nine drills 
a year anda couple of mornings of musketry (sometimes only a single 
morning) was needed to make a © trained” volunteer; if he could be 
convinced that the State recognised the necessity of assigning to the 
foree a definite place, a definite ideal, and so acted as to convince 
all classes that he time had come to organise the force, improve its 
training and make service so attractive as to ensure that a very large 
proportion of the 34,000 civilians shall be a real valuable reserve of 
strength. 

It is not necessary to deal at much length with the abstention — 
almost universal—of the higher grades of the public services from 
anything connected with volunteering. Not a few causes have, from 
time to time, been assigned, not a few excuses have been made ; the 
Importance of securing an accession of strength from this source has 
even been questioned. Frequent transfers is one cause assigned, the 
old system of election for commissioned rank was another, “ rubbing 
shoulders” another, and want of leisure. IT believe, however, that 
most of the class would be captured if its members could be convinced 
that a real value is placed on voluntary service. 

How, then, is Government to show in no uncertain manner that 
voluntary service is appreciated, and that in proof of such appreciation 
something more may now be required of the volunteer. It could 
be done, in part at least, in this way. The minimum number of drills 
must be raised considerably above nine. No corps can hope to be as 
eflicient as inspecting officers now expect them to be if each man 
confined himself to nine drillsa year. It is the men who attend many 
more than nine who stiffen the company, and who enable the ofticers 
to exercise fairly large numbers in company drill, skirmishing, and the 
like: and all should be encouraged to work beyond the minimum.® 
It does not seems at all good policy to pi volunteer who puts in 
nine drills exactly the same capitation grant as is paid for the man 
who attends his thir A simple sliding scale in favour of the more 
enthusiastic volunte would be found to pay. To quote trom 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speech to the Ist Volunteer Battelle of the 
North Stafford Regiment, at Henley, late last year, “ the change 
should be based on the principle which IT hold is the only true 
principle of the volunteer or any other force, namely, more to the 
man who served you well aud less to him who al you ill.” 


“Tn the drill neacon of 1905-06, sixteen of my inen put in frem 20 to 3 drills aud 
sixteen from 13 te 19, not an unusual expertence. 
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as a provision for defensive purposes. Pensionary and leave advan- 
tages cannot be made universal, as a large clement of the force is 
non-official. But I see no objection to concessions in railway travel- 
ling and of passages in troopships. They would cost the State 
practically nothing, As regards cheap fares for railway travelling, 
theatrical companies, cricket, polo, hockey and football teams and 
school children and railway employés already enjoy the privilege. 
Surely it is not asking too much to extend it to the best volunteers 
of the force. Many non-combatant members of the Army obtain 
passages in troopships, and although a large number of volunteers 
could not avail themselves of this means of getting to England, yet a 
fair proportion would always be willing to do so, and it would be 
something to know that this means of getting: home is always open 
if it can be earned. What also could be a more harmless privilege 
than to allow officers to pass languaye tests on the suue conditions 
and with the same rewards as officers of the regular service ?- Indeed, 
T would even extend this privilege to sergeants. 

A word in conclusion about cadets. There is no more encourag- 
ing feature in volunteering than the greater attention which is now 
mid to the training of cadets in India, It is no small thing to 
haga nearly 5,000 boys all over India undergoing instruction in the 
use of arms. The cadets thus constitute a most valuable asset to 
the State, and IT would make it still more worth while to school 
managers to encourage their boys to qualify as little soldiers. The 
eight-anna grant-in-aid is certainly an inducement, but I would 
double it for extra efticiency in physical drill. The Inspector- 
General does not like to see small boys in the ranks, but it is the 
small boy who rapidly develops under military exercise, and if Natal 
insists eee every lad over 12 years of age being a cadet, we should 
have no hesitation in following suit in India. Tam not sure that we 
fully tap this source even yet. On the 31st March 1905 there were 
16,667 boys in schools in India. Allowing that large proportion of this 
figure represents children under the age of 12 years, it seems that 
there should be a surplus of over 5,000 who are fit for military 
training. 

Tteel Thave only touched the fringe of this vitally important 
question of voluntary service. My excuse for endeavouring to arouse 
interest in it lies in the fact. that I have given twenty-five years of 
such service to the Suute with pleasure, passing through ever grade 
from reeruit to company coumander. — 1 have witness rs of 
enthusiasm, T have passed through drill seasons when indifference 
has been the predominant feature, Knowing my comrades as T do 
intimately, I unhesitatingly say that the majority of material which 
could be most use ‘fully moulded is re Hy excellent. And, finally, I 
feel that the time has arrived for measures which may tend to arouse 
enthusiasin, swell our ranks, and make the Volunieer Foree at least 
twice as cflicient as it is new and stronger by not a few thousand 
men. 
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NOTES FOR ‘ Q” CANDIDATES 
By Masor G. F. MacMuny, D. A. A. G., DERAJAT BRIGADE. 


Tho following notes may be of use to candidates working or 
“Q” examination.— 

After being the victim as a “Q” candidate and attending 
numerous “Q” mano-uvres, there are several points which one 
sees come to the fore every time. Tactics, especially the minor 
tactics that forces, the size usually taking part in “Q” manauvres, 
can indulge in, are governed by a few salient points. These 
salient points or rather general rules should be easily mastered, and 
once this has been done, “Q” problems, and what is far more 
important, though only one in a dozen will recognise it, minor 
problems in the field present no ditticulty. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear a“ Q” candidate say “Oh, 
but I should not have done that, if it had not been an exam.’ 
Such a remark is enough to make the Recording Angel weep salt 
tears! Examinations exist, not as a fence that officers must clear 
before promotion, but to force those who wont read to study their 
profession, An officer whois up in his regimental work and the 
regulations connected therewith, who has devoted an evening a 
week to study his profession, need never fear any promotion 
exam ination, 

If a man would pass his “Q,” he has only to try and forget his 
board and himself, and to. busy himself with the problem before 
him, to try and steep himself in’ the General and Special Idea. 
To take action he believes to be unsound, because he thinks the 
Board hypereritical and fantastic, is but to meet di or halfway. 

Auent Boards, it should be remembered that they are benevolent- 
ly inclined, and unless exasperated by arrogance, or “ quacking” 
on the part of the candidate, prepared) to. stretch several points in 
favour of the candidate, if he only works in a quiet businesslike 
way. As regards the Board itself, some of its members quite 
recently have been through the saine test, and if, as must naturally 
be the case, they are competent men, they have but two objects, 
first, to sve that you know enough to be trusted with the lives of 
that number of officers and men) which the fortune of war might 
place under the command of an officer of your rank ; secondly, to 
assure themselves that you are in a fair way to be able to train 
officers under you, to the right knowledge of field tactics. 

The following “ good adviee” is tendered in all humility to 
those unfortunates for whom the “Q” Board grimly wait :— 

(1) Do not explain to the Board that you have not seen 
troops for ages and know very little about them; it 
wont help you. (This was recently done by an officer.) 
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reasons have been assigned, the favourite, and I may say the most 
insidious one (and the most misleading) being that “in these days 
life in India, whether at work or at play, is a great deal more 
strenuous than it used to be.” Practically this amounts to the plea 
of want of time, a miserably inadequate one under the present easy 
conditions of service. No, we must go deeper into the causes and 
further away from any such shallow excuses. 

I assign the present lack of enthusiasm, in a great measure, to 
the following causes, viz. :— 

(a) the idea (rightly or wrongly) prevalent that Government 
does not take the volunteer seriously enough ; 

(b) the absence of any authoritative declaration as to the 
exact pluce of volunteers in the military organisation 
of the country ; 

(c) the almost universal abstention of the higher grades of the 
public eee from anything connected with volunteer- 

5 an 

(d) the present low standard of efficiency demanded of 
volunteers, a cause closely allied to (b). 

At first sight the first cause may appear somewhat startling. 
To controvert it one has only to refer to the comparatively recent 
departure of appointing an Inspector-General of Volunteers; to the 
special grants for camps of exercise; special grants for musketry 
prizes; grant to officers towards providing equipment; grants to 
schools for cadets; the appointment of honorary aides-de-camp ; 
the occasional bestowal of honorary titles and distinctions, and 
so on. Then there was the Volunteer Committee of 1892, which 
unhappily, however, gave us something big which the members did 
not want and withheld much that they unanimously thought should 
be conceded. All this is excellent and a vast improvement on a 
state of things that existed twenty years ago. How then account for 
the feeling, nay, the fact, that indifference exists notwithstanding ? 
Why this persistent abstention from the ranks of a community which 
could help so enormously to make the force a really valuable one ? 
Why the constantly recurring difticulty of inducing suitable men to 
accept commissions? Why the increasing difficulty od apa by 
officers to infuse enthusiasm and to exact stricter discipline ? Why 
the prevailing, sometimes ludicrous, ignorance on the part of the 
non-volunteer section of the European community with respect to 
volunteering generally ? Such circumstances indicate that something 
is yet wanting. Let us endeavour to see what it is. 

The State must, I fear, take one or two more steps forward to 
make the Volunteer Force more of a living thing than it is. If 
it is really of importance to the State that the civil population 
should be armed and trained in the business of self-defence, it 
is equally of importance that adequate measures to that end be 
taken before any crisis actually arises. The awakening of spasmodic 
interest, under occasional official pressure, has hitherto been deemed 
sufficient to satisfy the public that Government is in earnest in 
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making volunteering an integral part of the defence of the Empire. 
It is this spasmodic interest which has been of the greatest 
disservice to the proper organisation of the Volunteer Force. We 
have had repeated over and over again such statements as that 
the Governor-General in Council is desirous of “promoting the 
volunteer movement in India to the fullest extent.” Wehave had 
frequent exhortations to Local Governments to encourage volunteering 
to the same extent, and to induce their employés of all grades to 
bear arms, I would be the last to contend that this was not all 
absolutely meant, and that the declaration and exhortations were not 
earnestly made; but it is the want of sustained effort, persistent 
endeavour and tangible interest which so shortly afterwards becomes 
apparent. Things are allowed to drift to a dangerous degree, 
indifference creeps in, and members of the Force—the more earnest 
members those who care most—get to feel that all is unreality, that 
no one really and truly minds. 

Many years ago the existence of the volunteers depended, as was 
correctly remarked by a distinguished soldier, a true and consistent 
friend of the Force, on the fact that we stood in an alien country, 
surrounded by those to whom we were aliens. He admitted that the 
rule of the people who found themselves in such a position was of a 
kind to exact the gratitude of the subject race. “Toleration in 
religion is universally practised,” he continued, “ person and property 
are more secure in this country than in almost any other in the 
world ; cruel customs have been suppressed ; and lands which have 
been the battlefields of invading armies and the human hunting 
grounds of oppressors are now flourishing in the happiness of peace 
and quiet.” Most aptly put, butit did not blind the writer to the 
fact, which indeed he was then labouring to emphasise, that all this 
can alone be absolutely ensured by the British Army in India and by 
the organised strength: of the Huropean community. Were not 
these sentiments in the mind of Lord Kitchener when he addressed 
the Calcutta Volunteers in 1903 in the words with which I have 
opened this paper ? ; 

Far be it from me to conclude from the remarks just quoted that 
the writer bad in view coming internal trouble only. It cannot be 
sufficiently impressed upon the community that they are not called 
upon to arm and train for this purpose only. External trouble will 
as likely as not necessitate the first call on volunteers. Recent 
history teaches us this, regarding which more anon. Allowing, then, 
that it is a matter of the utmost importance to the State that as many 
of the European population as can be induced to do so should, in the 
time of a peace, submit to military training, have all pains 
been taken to make this clear, not only to the paid servants of 
Government, but to the very considerable and yearly increasing non- 
official community ? Many of the best friends of the State and its most 
loyal servants are compelled to think it has not—not from deliberate 
neglect, but more from an unwillingness to exact from its servants 
the duty which the Commander-in hief referred to at Calcutta and 
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diffidence to go out of its way to make the non-official community 
recognise the duty also. Money is, I think, spent freely enough 
under existing conditions, but whether Government gets that 
money’s worth is quite another matter. To get really a good return 
on money at present spent the State must be prepared to invest further 
modcrate, very moderate, sums. A thoughtful writer dealing with 
the money aspect of the case some six years ago estimated the grant 
for volunteering was sufficient to pay the annual cost of four 
battalions of British or ten battalions of Native Infantry and to leave 
in either case a little over for a couple of batterics of mountain artil- 
lery. What he meant to infer is not quite clear, although from the 
tenor of the article in which the remark occurs it would seem that he 
was inclined to the opinion that Government would be wise to invest 
its twenty lakhs in four or ten battalions of regulars. I do not propose 
to enter into a discussion on this point, but will content myself with 
saying that if by spending twenty lakhs Government can ensure 
even 16,000 good and reliable volunteers (and this a very modest 
roportion of the 34,000 enrolled men) it is not waste; it is a good 
investment. But in addition to spending, the men on whom this 
money is spent must be made to feel that a value is placed upon 
them. The soldier, British and Native, knows exactly what value 
Government places on him; and although it would be ridiculous 
for the volunteer to expect exactly the same consideration, yet at 
present he fvels (many aver that they know) that he is not of 
much consideration, 

This bring us to the next point. Some authoritative declaration 
as to the exact raixon @ étre of the present day volunteer, and as to his 
exact place in the military organisation of the country, should be 
made without delay. “Defence not Defiance” was all very well half 
acentury ago. The Legislature took a big step forward in the right 
direction ten years ago when it enacted that a volunteer shall be 
liable for service within his civil district or within the limits of the 
territory comprised of the districts where sections of the Corps are 
enrolled (this would be a very extended area for the Ist Punjab 
Volunteer Rifle Corps, for instance, compared with the old four mile 
limit), Events in other portions of the Empire have demonstrated in 
a remarkable manner that external calls on citizen soldiers have 
become a feature of the voluntary service. If there is any situation 
in the world more similar to that of Europeans in India it is that’ 
which exists in Natal. There is a question of degree of course, 
Up to 1902 the Colony was open to invasion from the north and 
north-west. It has still the most powerful Kafir tribe on its west-' 
ern border, and the white man 1s a mere fraction (8 per cent) 
of the entire population. Before 1903, apart from outside Imperial 
aid, it was dependent on a purely Volunteer Foree; but what an 
infinitesimal portion of the men of that Force, who were called out 
for local defence on the 28th September 1899, imagined fora moment 
that it would not be before the expiration of several months that 
the General Commanding the Natal Field Force would be able to’ 
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dismiss them to their ordinary avocations. It was only when Gene- 
ral Buller had quitted Natal territory and had got as far into the 
Transvaal as Standerton that he was in a position to tell General 
Dartnell that the Commander-in-Chief could dispense * with the 
services of the Natal Volunteers; and even then the dismissal was 
coupled with the condition that 300 mounted men should be re-enrolled 
to replace them to undertake the defence of the Dundee section of 
the eastern frontier, a task which was easily accomplished. Then, 
again, did any of the volunteers in India ever dream, on learning of 
the declaration of war in October 1890, that 250 of their number 
would sail for Africa in the following February and leave behind them 
there, within another couple of months, seven of their number killed 
in action, not to mention two who died from sickness and a number 
wounded ? Even the stay-at-home British volunteer soon felt that the 
time had come to prove to the State that he was prepared to take up 
a burden for which he was never up to that period intended. 

Seventy thousand members of home Volunteer Corps offered 
their services for South Africa, and although the War Office was only 
able to accept the services of 19,856, + yet the public was made con- 
scious of the fact, for the first time, that here was a reserve until now 
undreamed of. Circumstances then are becoming too strong for the 
old motto “ Defence not Defiance.” Ours is a world in which in the 
most unexpected quarters “history repeats itself,’ and it seems 
incredible that the experience of the past eight years will be forgotten. 

To go back to the question, what is and what should be the 
raison @ étre of the Volunteer Force of India? Old volunteers will 
remember being told a dozen reasons for their existence. One 
distinguished ofticer has told us that “the sooner the fact is recog- 
nised that the place of the infantry volunteer is behind a wall in his 
own district, and that he has neither the physique, { the discipline 
nor the mobility of a soldier of the line, the better”; another that “he 
would be required to keep order in the district in which he resides, to 
overawe disaffection, to defend houses and hold positions and to keep 
open communications in troublous times.” The defence of posts 
and outpost duty (two such totally different tasks) are advocated by 
another as the chief objects of our training. A colonel who knows 
something of his men has stated that “nothing contributed more to 
the efficiency and popularity of Volunteer Corps than the association 
of volunteers, as much as practicable, with the regulars at field-days” 
and that no alteration in the drill practised should be allowed which 
would interfere with such association.” An officer who for many years 
administered the affairs of the Army in India, in advocating the 
establishment of a European and Eurasian militia, has remarked that 


* It was from Volksrust, a town on the Natal Transvaal border, that General 
Dartnell and the Natal Volunteers returned to Natal, as the terms under which they 
were enlisted prevented their being employed outside their own borders. 

+ Parliamentary Paper—Royal Commission on the War in South Africa. 

¢ A year ago in England 169,000 out of 187,000 volunteers who were medically 
examined were found to be physically fit for active service. Surely the proportion for 
India cannot be less, or, at all events, much less, 
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“fortified posts (where women, children, the aged and infirm could be 
safely housed) would be trebly advantageous if we knew that their 
defence might be entrusted to a local militia and every British sol- 
dier set free for service in the field.” In addition, he thought that 
in times of imminent danger this local force could garrison fortresses 
at the capitals, keep open lines of communication and take the places 
of troops in garrison. An able and popular volunteer leader has 
often impressed upon his men that their sole business would be to 
shepherd their wives and familics into places of safety and there 
remain as a protection. One inspecting gencral has told volunteers 
that when troops are called away the former would act asa kind of 
police (military no doubt); another that they should practise the 
intercepting and capturing of convoys, and watch main lines of 
communications. A third devotes his entire attention to field-firing 
up the range; a fourth to skirmishing over open or broken country, 

raising or blaming chiefly the ability or inability displayed in taking 
intelligent cover, making rushes, and so forth. A fifth strongly advises 
the Commandant tosupply each officer and non-commissioned officer— 
and even the men—with copies of “ Combined Training this”. A sixth 
and more enterprising general scnds into camp overnight an 
abstruse problem involving the holding of a bridge of boats and a 
railway bridge in the early hours of dawn against regular troops. 
He allows the volunteers to take part with the troops of an adjacent 
garrison in the last of a four days’ action, takes infinite pains to 
explain beforehand at what stage the mimic fight has arrived, what part 
the volunteers are expected to play, and at the conclusion devotes half 
an hour or more to criticising the results. It is work of this last 
description, it must be admitted, which the men really like, notwith- 
standing that it means leaving camp at 4 A.M. and returning at 4 P.M., 
and perhaps attending office after that hour to pull up arrears. It is 
a general of this type whom the men appreciate. 

But when afterwards they come to reflect on it all, to review 
their season’s work, they naturally wonder what, after all, they are 
being trained for, which of these contlicting authorities is right. 
Non-voluntcers also must ask whether it is worth while to devote 
so many hours a week to drill and musketry in order to become 
efficient defenders behind a stone wall, for instance. They are not 
aware of the existence of any distinct pronouncement of any 
unmistakeable position assigned to them. Is it surprising that, as 
another authority says, “ there is often a feeling of dittidence on the 
part of volunteers as a body appearing with regulars, arising more 
from an idea than anything else that their presence is regarded, not 
as absolutely necessary as a part of the regular forces, but only on 
sufferance as an act of courtesy”? Well might the enthusiastic 
volunteer say with the colonels who are stated to have recently 
assured Mr. Haldane that “ we have been longing for years past for 
real functions and to be free from sham.” For this, among other 
reasons, many Europeans at present hold off, often with the remark 
“Oh, time enough when there is any real necessity,” thinking that 
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the amount of drill and muskctry now required from the force will 
soon be picked up. I often wish that some of these had heard a 
volunteer Adjutant, who had just completed five years with a corps 
in North India, on this subject, when the point came up at an 
Officer’s farewell dinner. “Well, gentlemen,” he said, referring to 
the type of man indicated, “ all I can say is that I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart when you have the training of such men in a 
time of emergency.” Ido not think the class I refer to here would be 
nearly so numerous if it was felt that something more than nine drills 
a yearanda couple of mornings of musketry (sometimes only a single 
morning) was needed to make a “ trained” volunteer; if he could be 
convinced that the State recognised the necessity of assigning to the 
force a definite place, a definite ideal, and so acted as to convince 
all classes that chs time had come to organise the force, improve its 
training and make service so attractive as to ensure that a very large 
proportion of the 34,000 civilians shall be a real valuable reserve of 
strength. 

It is not necessary to deal at much length with the abstention— 
almost universal—of the higher grades of the public services from 
anything connected with volunteering. Not a few causes have, from 
time to time, been assigned, nut a few excuses have been made ; the 
importance of securing an accession of strength from this source has 
even been questioned. Frequent transfers is one cause assigned, the 
old system of election for commissioned rank was another, “ rubbing 
shoulders” another, and want of lcisure. I believe, however, that 
most of the class would be captured if its members could be convinced 
that a real value is placed on voluntary service. 

How, then, is Government to show in no uncertain manner that 
voluntary service is appreciated, and that in proof of such appreciation 
something more may now be required of the volunteer. It could 
be done, in part at least, in this way. The minimum number of drills 
must be raised considerably above nine. No corps can hope to be as 
efficient as inspecting officers now expect them to be if each man 
confined himself to nine drillsa year. It isthe men who attend many 
more than nine who stiffen the company, and who enable the officers 
to exercise fairly large numbers in company drill, skirmishing, and the 
like; and all should be encouraged to work beyond the minimum.* 
It does not seems at all good policy to pay a volunteer who puts in 
nine drills exactly the same capitation grant as is paid for the man 
who attends his thirty. A simple sliding scale in favour of the more 
enthusiastic volunteer would be found to pay. To quote from 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s specch to the Ist Volunteer Battalion of the 
North Statfurd Regiment, at Henley, late last year, “ the change 
should be based on the principle which I hold is the only true 
principle of the volunteer or any other force, namely, more to the 
man who served you well and less to him who served you ill.” 


*In the drill season of 1905-06, sixteen of my men put in from 20 to 30 drills and 
sixteen from 15 to 19, not an unusual experience. 
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At least three times a year the volunteers should have the 
opportunity of drilling with whatever regular troops may be 
available, and the annual inspection should invariably take place in 
conjunction with such troops, even if only a company, Native or 
European, happens to be in the neighbourhood. At least twice a 
year an officer of or above ficld rank should be deputed from the 
nearest cantonment to attend unexpectedly any ordinary parade 
and either take the men in hand himself or criticise the work after 
drill. Another should be deputed to see twice a year as many menas 
possible going through their musketry course. The men would soon 
get to feel then that some value was being placed on their work, that 
the eye of the General Officer Commanding the brigade or division 
was always on them ; new interest would thus be introduced. All 
this would have the additional advantage too of making a large number 
of military officers better acquainted with the force. 

There is, perhaps, no fault to be found with the present 
musketry course, but in connection with it three drills at least in the 
season should be devoted to field-firing, cach exercise preceded by 
careful but brief instruction relating to it. I would also strongly 
advocate grants-in-aid to company rifle clubs, on condition that 
their rules be made subject to the approval of the General com- 
manding the division or brigade, who would as a rule, probably always 
insist upon practical shooting. 

Training generally should not be of too limited a nature, the 
officers and men should be encouraged to go us fur as it is possible 
to take them ; in fact no standard should be considered toohigh. We 
can never expect to be equal to the regular soldier, but men who put 
in from twenty to twenty-five consecutive years of drill, on an average 
of twenty a year, in addition to musketry courses, company rifle club 
shooting Pa corps prize meeting shoots, cannot, after all, be very far 
behind. 

Another way in which the State may show its appreciation of 
the volunteer's service is by the grant of some minor, yet useful, 
concession. Personally, I do not like the term “concession to 
volunteers,” but I am gradually being forced round to the conviction 
that steps in this direction must sooner or later be taken if the 
volunteer movement is not to languish, and if better work is to be 
obtained. But the cardinal point of such concessions should be that 
they are an indication of approval and recognition of more than 
ordinary service. The “nine drill” man would, as a rule, have 
small chance of thus obtaining special recognition. The unanimity 
of opinion, expressed by governors of provinces downwards, in favour 
of a remission of income-tax is surprising, but it is such an impracti- 
cable measure, under existing circumstances in India, that the idea 
must be abandoned. Apart frum all other considerations, apart from 
the fact that it savours too much of direct money payment for 
voluntary service, we cannot get away from the other fact that first 
and foremost we are members of a civil community and must, as 
such, bear our proyortiun of this tax, designed primarily at all events 
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as a provision for defensive purposes. Pensionary and leave advan- 
tages cannot be made universal, as a large element of the force is 
non-official. But I see no objection to concessions in railway travel- 
ling and of passages in troopships. They would cost the State 
practically nothing. As regards cheap fares for railway travelling, 
theatrical companies, cricket, polo, hockey and football teams and 
school children and railway employés already enjoy the privilege. 
Surely it is not asking too much to extend it to the best volunteers 
of the force. Many non-combatant members of the Army obtain 
passages in troopships, and although a large number of volunteers 
could not avail themselves of this means of getting to England, yet a 
fair proportion would always be willing to do so, and it would be 
something to know that this means of getting home is always open 
if it can be earncd. What also could be a more harmless privilege 
than to allow officers to pass language tests on the same conditions 
and with the same rewards as officers of the regular service ? Indeed, 
I would even extend this privilege tu sergeants. 

A word in conclusion about cadets. There is no more encourag- 
ing feature in voluntecring than the greater attention which is now 
pe to the training of cadets in India. It is no small thing to 

ave nearly 5,000 boys all over India undergoing instruction in the 

use of arms. The cadets thus constitute a most valuable asset to 
the State, and I would make it still more worth while to school 
managers to encourage their boys to qualify as little soldiers. The 
eight-anna grant-in-aid is certainly an inducement, but I would 
double it for extra efficiency in physical drill. The Inspector- 
General does not like to sce small boys in the ranks, but it is the 
small boy who rapidly develops under military exercise, and if Natal 
insists ee every lad over 12 years of age being a cadet, we should 
have no hesitation in following suit in India. I am not sure that we 
fully tap this source even yet. On the 31st March 1905 there were 
16,667 boys in schools in India. Allowing that large proportion of this 
figure represents children under the aye of 12 years, it seems that 
there should be a surplus of over 5,000 who are fit for military 
training. 

T feel I have only touched the fringe of this vitally important 
question of voluntary service. My excuse for endeavouring to arouse 
interest in it lies in the fact that I have given twenty-five years of 
such service to the State with pleasure, passing through every grade 
from recruit to company commander. 1 have witnessed years of 
enthusiasm, I have passed through drill seasons when indifference 
has been the predominant feature. Knowing my comrades as I do 
intimately, I unhesitatingly say that the majority of material which 
could be most usefully moulded is really excellent. And, finally, I 
teel that the time has arrived for measures which may tend to arouse 
enthusiasm, swell our ranks, and make the Volunicer Force at least 
twice as efficient as it is nuw and stronger by not a few thousand 
men. 


NOTES FOR ‘ Q” CANDIDATES 
By Magsor G. F. MacMuny, D. A. A. G., DeRAJAT BRIGADE. 


The following notes may be of use to candidates working or 
“ Q” examination.— 

After being the victim as a “Q” candidate and attending 
numerous “Q” manauvres, there are several points which one 
sees come to the fore every time. Tactics, especially the minor 
tactics that forces, the size usually taking part in ““Q” manceuvres, 
can indulge in, are governed by a few salient points. These 
salient points or rather general rules should be easily mastered, and 
once this has been done, “Q” problems, and what is far more 
important, though only one in a dozen will recognise it, minor 
problems in the field present no difficulty. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear a “ Q” candidate say “Oh, 
but I should not have done that, if it had not been an exam.’ 
Such a remark is enough to make the Recording Angel weep salt 
tears! Examinations exist, not as a fence that officers must clear 
before promotion, but to force those who wont read to study their 
profession. An officer whois up in his regimental work and the 
regulations connected therewith, who has devoted an evening a 
week to study his profession, need never fear any promotion 
examination. 

If a man would pass his “Q,” he has only to try and forget his 
board and himself, and to busy himself with the problem before 
him, to try and steep himself in the General and Special Idea. 
To take action he believes to be unsound, because he thinks the 
Board hypercritical and fantastic, is but to meet disaster halfway. 

Anent Boards, it should be remembered that they are benevolent- 
ly inclined, and unless exasperated by arrogance, or “ quacking” 
on the part of the candidate, prepared to stretch several points in 
favour of the candidate, if he only works in a quiet businesslike 
way. As regards the Board itself, some of its members quite 
recently have been through the same test, and if, as must naturally 
be the case, they are competent men, they have but two objects, 
first, to see that you know enough to be trusted with the lives of 
that number of officers and men which the fortune of war might 
place under the command of an officer of your rank; secondly, to 
assure themselves that you are in a fair way to be able to train 
officers under you, to the right knowledge of field tactics. 

The following “good advice” is tendered in all humility to 
those unfortunates for whom the “Q” Board grimly wait :— 

(1) Do not explain to the Board that you have not seen 
troops for ages and know very little about them; it 
wont help you. (This was recently done by an officer.) 
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(2) Do not demand too much paraphernalia, such as Orderly 
Officer, Signallers, Signalling Officer, etc. You are not 
going to command a Division, and will get on all right 
with your one Staff Officer. 

(3) Remember that all officers with the units working for you, 
know they have the same ordeal before them. They and 
the troops too, will “play up” well for you. Therefore 
let them do their own job. Their mistakes will be as 
patent to the Board as to you, who will certainly make 
allowances. 

(4) Once you have made up your mind, let well alone. 
“The best is the enemy of the good.” A fair scheme, 
boldly carried through, will serve you better both at 
examinations and in war, than a better one which 
entails change of plan, with countermanding and vexa- 
tion. Once you have launched your troops, except so far 
as the employment of any reserve you may have is 
concerned, you must let the regimental officers develop 
your plans to the best of their lights. This is the lesson 
of war, especially of modern breech-loading war. 

(5) Therefore because of the above, you can do no good 
interfering and you must aways remain at some central 
spot where you can be found, only moving from one to 
the other, as the operations develop. If you are of a 
nervous temperament and itch to put the Cavalry or 
Infantry leader right, tie yourself to a tree, or get on 
a roof and have the ladder removed. This, it is said, 
was what his Staff did to Lord Gough at Goojerath, so 
that when he forgot all his schemes for an Artillery 
preparation and would desire to order the bayonet, he 
would not be able to get to his horse. The story is 
probably untrue, but it illustrates the point. Now 
turning to the general principles of very minor tactics 
we do not perhaps yet realise what a tremendous stride in 
training the appearance of “ combined training ” has been. 

Here for good or evil isa definite plan, a definite tactical train 
of thought, which we are to absorb. A candidate who has read one 
book on tactics, will not be examined by a man who has read 
another. A General knows that his subordinates will act in a certain 
definite way, it gives a system, and that definite train of thought, 
which is so imperative for successful mancuvring. 

The candidate for tactical examination has but to know his 
“combined training.” If he can succeed in crystallizing out a few 
salient rules that must govern his action, problems in the field 
should lose their terrors. 

Now for the mere purposes of examination, it is as well to 
understand what may be before the Commander of a “ Q” force. 

That force is a small one—from one to two battalions, one to 
four squadrons, two guns to a whole battery. Such a force when 
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it is acting in prosecution of some general strategical and tactical 
scheme can act but in few réles. It may be— 

(a) An advanced guard. 

(6) A rear guard. 

(c) A flank guard. 

(d) A detached force carrying out some definite operation. 

(e) The escort to a convoy. 

A very few general rules will settle the manner in which the 
Commander of such forces must act. 

An advanced guard.—The business of the advanced guard is 
to push, to find out what isin front, to ensure that the main body 
commander should have some definite information of what is in front 
of him. Nothing is more exasperating to a Commander than to 
find that his advanced guard has been “footling about” with half 
a dozen “bad men,” without penetrating the screen or finding out 
what position is being definitely held. 

It is a common fault, anda very bad one, for the advanced 
guard commander, to “ prop ” when he sees the enemy. 

It follows that, as it is the advanced guard commander’s 

business to push, it is not for him to make wide turning movements, 
When he finds himself in touch with the enemy, along the main 
route he is pursuing, it is his business to push on, on that route, 
until he bumps his head against something solid. The tactical 
turning movements will be extremely local. It will be for the 
commander of the main force to initiate wide movements. 
i In a pursuit the tactics of an advanced guard are even bolder 
than in ordinary times. It is, as a rule, not the business of an 
advanced guard to get entangled with the enemy beyond extrication, 
but in the pursuit, he may go baldheaded for the enemy. Between 
avoiding entanglement, and sticking your toes in the ground at the 
first Tic-Toc you hear there is a very wide opportunity for bold and 
useful action. 

Now remember always that there is not one rule for the 
manceuvre field and another for war. Whether in the Long Valley, 
on West Ridge, on the Razmak, or the Modder, the duty of the 
advanced guard is to push till it strikes bed-rock. If half a dozen 
Mahsuds snipe from a Kotal, or a dozen Boers volley from a Spruit 
it is not the business of the advanced guard commander to burst into 
tears and shout for the Corps Artillery. (Combined Training, 59, 2.) 

The rear guard—What are the duties of the rear guard ? 
They are so simple that no one can go wrong, viz., to let the main 
force move unmolested. This naturally implies the not forcing it 
to return to extricate the rear guard. The rear guard deploys, 
fires long range Artillery fire, frightens, and slips away. The 
difficulty of course lies in knowing when to slip away. This depends 
on various often conflicting factors, particularly the distance of the 
main body and the nature of the country. 

A rear guard either is («) merely following a main force 


withdrawing without hitch, or (0) is fighting hard against time. In 
10 
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the former case, but a fraction of the force may have to be deployed. 
In the latter, the whole 

The Commander in the latter case must reconnoitre himself, or 
send one of his Staff, to select the point or successive points on which 
to make his determined stands. He may then slip away quietly till 
he has reached his selected positions 

While slipping away it is best to have the rear guard in two 
portions, which retire alternately till they reach the “last ditch,” if 
such a position be demanded of them. The artillery, unless very slow 
moving, must be kept well in the fighting line and not retired early. 

A flunk guerd.—The duties of flank guards are nearly identical 
with those of a rear guard, viz., to give the force they protect time 
to escape, to move to some favourable position, or to deploy. That 
is to say they stand their ground, and at every stage of a flank 
guard’s progress, the Commander must be considering where he will 
stand if attacked. 

The habit of constantly reflecting on action to be taken if 
attacked under varying circumstances, is a most valuable one to 
acquire, whether out with troops or when riding alone. 

Excort to a convoy.-~The escorting of a convoy that is liable 
to attack is one of the most difficult duties that a soldicr can be 
entrusted with The odds on the attacker are tremendous. A 
convoy is always more or less slow moving, and unless the escort is 
much stronger than the enemy, is certain to be forced to laager till 
rescued, even if it be not captured. 

The question then is how shall the escort act? and the answer 
must depend on the country. If an obstacle crossed by a defile can 
be placed between convoy and enemy, the escort becomes a rear 
guard during the passage of the defile If a defile is to be passed it 
must secure the defile by pushing some of its troops on. If the 
convoy is in the open and the attack threatens, the escort by forming 
front in the direction of the attack only leaves the convoy bare to 
the enemy's cavalry. The wisest plan is, if the attack is made in 
any force, to laager on the best ground available and hope for 
succour. 

An Officer Commanding a convoy escort must realise that he will 
most likely have to do this, and from the point of view of an 
examination, must not be alarmed if he is compelled to do so. 
The fact ofa candidate being given a difficult or impossible task, 
and failing to carry it out, may enable him to display his capacity 
to great effect, and is by no means to be looked on as a disadvan- 
tage. 

. A detached force that isnot of one of the foregoing natures, 
will have some very definite task to perform. Its rule will be 
prompt action. It can either move at once to carry out its objective, 
or must move on some definite point where more information will 
be probable. 

The formation of plans.—Those who are reading for examina- 
tions and for their own tactical training will do well to practice 
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porns their own ideas of a situation briefly on paper constantly. 
t is not so easy to do, as it sounds, and the habit of doing so trains 
the mind to frame its views promptly. Directly a problem is 
propounded views should be jotted down, it simplifies the solution 
considerably. 

The writing of orders.—The force that has to be commanded, 
will have been in the field some time, and will have its standing 
orders, and may be credited with observing the standing customs of 
an army. The clogging of operation orders with routine orders, and 
bits out of standing orders must be avoided. It is not necessary to 
order a day’s ration to be carried, or hot tea to be issued in the 
morning, or any of the other hundred and one points that are a 
matter of habit and routine, and have nothing to do with operations. 
Remember that a man without his rifle is an efficient soldier till the 
moment he is called on to use it, while a man without his day’s food 
is absolutely useless. Therefore if you don’t think it necessary to 
order every man to bring his rifle, why order every man to carry 
his day’s food? This is as essential a part of his equipment as his 
weapon and his bandolicr. 

Again it is not necessary to order “signalling communication 
from front to rear of the column” and kindred instructions. The 
mere fact that the position of the O. C. is noted in orders implies 
signalling communication, automatically, as a matter of routine 
training. 

To avoid verbiage that clogs orders and crowds the pages of 
the field pocket-book, try and adopt some formula that will save it, 
thus instead of saying “ The advanced guard will move at 7 a.M., 
the main body will move at 7-30 a.m, etc.” the following is the 
businesslike way of commencing orders. After the intentions of the 
Commander are given, orders may follow in some such style :— 

3. With the above object, the force will advance on the 
Peshawar road as follows (detail in margin). 

(a) Independent cavalry to seize the Indus crossings at 6 A.M. 

(b) Advanced guard 7 A.M. 

(c) Main body 7-30 a M., ete., ete., etc. 

It will be found that a little manipulation of phrases and 
sub-paragraphs will clear orders of many uscless_ words. 

The specimen order is far from being a model“ Independent 
Cavalry ” are usually three marches ahead, vide C. T. If not, why 
should the Advanced Guard do nothing for an hour. You should 
never order any one to try and do so and so.” 
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A VETERINARY STAFF FOR THE TRANSPORT SERVICE 
IN INDIA. 
By Captain H. A. SULLIVAN, ARMY VETERINARY Corps, 


The Transport Service in India is, I believe, second to none in 
the world in etliciency, a happy state of affairs probably due to two 
things —(«) the employment of native labour Wider intelligent Euro- 
pean direction ;(b) the numberless small wars in which the countr 
1s continually involved which tend to bring to light defects which 
would otherwise be overlooked. 

One defect at least however remains. It has not been over- 
looked, on the contrary it has been represented from time to time 
by several officers and was brought forward also by the Transport 
Committee of J89S, and that is the all-important question of 
Veterinary supervision of Transport animals 

There are (ride statement attached) about 32,599 animals of 
all sorts in the Transport Service in peace time distributed over 
India and Burma, which on mobilisation will be increased to over 
50,000, These animals are subject io such contagious and infectious 
diseases as Glanders, Anthrax, Rinderpest, Foot and Mouth Disease, 
Surra, Epizootic Lymphangitis, Mange, etc., and the responsibility for 
the freedom of this large number of animals trom the diseases any or 
all of which might paralyse the Transport Service at a critical 
moment, rests with Salootris who for the most part have only had 
three months’ training in ordinary hospital work and many of whom 
have never seen, and would not recognise if they did sce, any of these 
serious contagious discases from which animals suffer. 

This detect is undoubtedly a very serious one and one deserving 
of much attention. Lt has not been overlooked, but the question has 
rather been whether it were better from the State’s point of view 
to risk a certain amount of loss from these diseases, or incur a 
recurrent: annual expenditure by providing a properly qualified 
Veterinary Staff to supervise the Veterinary arrangements of the 
Transport: Service, At: first. a sort of compromise was resorted to, 
and whilst Salootris were in charge of Transport: Units, Veterinary 
Otticers were detailed to inspect them monthly or bi-monthly. This 
of course was hot satistictory for in the first place there were a number 
of stations where Transport Units were stationed where there was no 
Veterinary Onlicer, and where the services of a Veterinary Ofticer 
were available he naturally did not take that amount of interest in 
animals which he saw once a month or once in two months as in 
animals with which he was in daily contact. All this, however, has 
long since been done away with, and the regulations which now bear 
on the inspection of ‘Transport animals are para. 720, Vol. II, A. R.L, 
and para. 10, Vol. VILL, A. R LI, as follows 

Para. 720, Vol. I[:—* Except on Field Service ofticers of the A. V. 
Corps are not to be called upon to attend the animals of Mountain 
Batteries, Silladar Cavalry and the Supply and Transport Corps, but 
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it is acting in prosecution of some general strategical and tactical 
scheme can act but in few roles. It may be— 

(a) An advanced guard. 

(>) A rear guard. 

(c) A flank guard. 

(d) A detached force carrying out some definite operation. 

(e) The escort to a convoy. 

A very few general rules will settle the manner in which the 
Commander of such forces must act. 

An adranced guard —The business of the advanced guard is 
to push, to find out what isin front, to ensure that the main body 
commander should have some definite information of what is in front 
of him, Nothing is mere exasperating to a Commander than to 
find that his advanced guard has been “ footling about” with half 
a dozen “bad men,” without penetrating the screen or finding out 
what position is being definitely held. 

It is a common fault, anda very bad one, for the advanced 
guard commander, to “ prop ” when he sees the enemy. 

It follows that, as it is the advanced guard commander's 
business to push, it is not for him to make wide turning movements. 
When he finds himself in touch with the enemy, along the main 
route he is pursuing, it is his business to push on, on that route, 
until he bumps his head against something solid. The tactical 
turning movements will be extremely local. It will be for the 
commander of the main force to initiate wide movements. 

Ina pursuit the tactics of an advanced guard are even bolder 
than in ordinary times. It is, as a rule, not the business of an 
advanced in to get entangled with the enemy beyond extrication, 
but in the pursuit, he may go baldheaded for the enemy. Between 
avoiding entanglement, and sticking your toes in the ground at the 
first Tic-Toc you hear there is a very wide opportunity for bold and 
useful action. 

Now remember always that there is not one rule for the 
manwayre field and another for war. Whether in the Long Valley, 
on West Ridge, on the Razmak, or the Modder, the duty of the 
advanced guard is to push till it strikes bed-reck. If half a dozen 
Mahsuds snipe from a Kotal, or a dozen Boers volley from a Spruit 
it is not the buses of the advanced guard commander to burst into 
tears and shout for the Corps Artillery. (Combined Training, 59, 2.) 

The rear guard.—What are the duties of the rear guard ? 
They are so simple that no one can go wrong, vic., to let the main 
force move unmolested, This naturally implies the not forcing it 
to return to extricate the rear guard. The rear guard deploys, 
fires long range Artillery fire, frightens, and slips away. The 
difticulty of course lies in knowing when to slip away. This depends 
on Various often contlicting factors, particularly the distance of the 
main bedy and the nature of the country. 

A rear guard either is (4) merely following a main force 
withdrawing without hitch, or (/) is fighting hard against time. In 
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utting their own ideas of a situation briefly on paper constantly. 
tis not so easy to do, as it sounds, and the habit of doing so trains 

the mind to frame its views promptly. Directly a problem is 

propounded views should be jotted down, it simplifies the solution 
considerably. 

The writing of ordevs.—The force that has to be commanded, 
will have been in the field some time, and will have its” standing 
orders, and may be credited with observing the standing customs of 
anarmy. The clogging of operation orders with routine orders, and 
bits out of standing orders must be avoided. It is not necessary to 

ssued in the 

morning, or any of the other hundred and one points that are a 
matter of habit and routine, and have nothing to do with operations. 
Remember that a man without his rifle is an efticient soldier till the 
moment he is called on to use it, while a man without his day's food 
is absolutely useless. Therefore if you don’t think it necessary to 
order every man to bring his rifle, why order every man to carry 
his day's food? This is as essential a part of his equipment. as_ his 
weapon and his bandolier. 

Again it is not necessary to order “signalling communication 
from front to rear of the column” and kindred instructions. The 
mere fact that the position of the O. C. is noted in orders implies 
signalling communication, automatically, as a matter of routine 
training. 

To avoid verbiage that clogs orders and crowds the pages of 
the field pocket-book, try and adopt some formula that will save it, 
thus instead of saying “ The advanced guard will move at 7 a.M., 
the main body will move at 7-30 a.m, ete,” the following is the 
businesslike way of commencing orders. After the intentions of the 
Commander are given, orders may follow in some such style s— 

3. With the above object, the foree will advance on the 
Peshawar road as follows (detail in margin). 

(w) Independent cavalry to seize the Indus crossings at 6 A.M. 

(b) Advanced guard 7 A.M 

(c) Main body 7-30 aM, ete., ete., ete. 

It will be found that a little manipulation of phrases and 
sub-paragraphs will clear orders of many useless: words. 

The specinen order is far from being a model “ Independent 
Cavalry” are usually three marches ahead, vide C. TT. If not, why 
should the Advanced Guard do nothing for an heur. You should 
never order any one to try and do so and so.” 


A VETERINARY STAFF FOR THE TRANSPORT SERVICE 
IN INDIA. 3 


By Captain H. A. SULLIVAN, ARMY VETERINARY CORPS. 


The Transport Service in India is, I believe, second to none in 
the world in efficiency, a happy state of affairs probably due to two 
things—(«) the employment of native labour Wane intelligent Euro- 

ean direction ;()) the numberless small wars in which the count 
is continually involved which tend to bring to light defects whic! 
would otherwise be overlooked. 

One defect at least however remains. It has not been over- 
looked, on the contrary it has been represented from time to time 
by several ofticers and was brought forward also by the Transport 
Committee of 1898, and that is the all-important question of 
Veterinary supervision of Transport animals. 

There are (vide statement attached) about 32,599 animals of 
all sorts in the Transport Service in peace time distributed over 
India and Burma, which on mobilisation will be increased to over 
50,000. These animals are subject to such contagious and infectious 
diseases as Glanders, Anthrax, Rinderpest, Foot and Mouth Disease, 
Surra, Epizootic Lymphangitis, Mange, etc., and the responsibility for 
the freedom of this large number of animals from the diseases any or 
all of which might paralyse the Transport Service at a critical 
moment, rests with Salootris who for the most part have only had 
three months’ training in ordinary hospital work and many of whom 
have never scen, and would not recognise if they did see, any of these 
serious contagious diseases from which animals sutter. 

This defect is undoubtedly a very serious one and one deserving 
of much attention. It has not been overlouked, but the question has 
rather been whether it were better from the State’s point of view 
to risk a certain amount of loss from these diseases, or incur a 
recurrent annual expenditure by providing a properly qualified 
Veterinary Stat? to supervise the Veterinary arrangements of the 
Transport Service, At first a sort of compromise was resorted to, 
and whilst Salootris were in charge of Transport Units, Veterinary 
Officers were detailed to inspect them monthly or bi-monthly. This 
of course was not satisfactory for in the first place there were a number 
of stations where Transport Units were stationed where there was no 
Veterinary Officer, and where the services of a Veterinary Ofticer 
were available he naturally did not take that amount of interest in 
animals which he saw once a month or once in two months as in 
animals with which he was in daily contact. All this, however, has 
long since been done away with, and the regulations which now bear 
on the inspection of Transport animals are para. 720, Vol. II, A. R.L., 
and para. 10, Vol. VIII, A. RL, as follows :-- 

Para. 720, Vol. II :-—“ Except on Ficld Service officers of the A. V. 
Corps are not to be called upon to attend the animals of Mountain 
Batteries, Silladar Cavalry and the Supply and Transport Corps, but 
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on the outbreak of contagious or infectious disease, the Officer 
Commanding the Station will at once take steps for the attendance 
of the Veterinary Officer in whose charge the station is.” 

Para. 10, Vol. VIII :—*“ The Inspecting Veterinary Officer will, 
under the orders of the Lieutenant-General Commanding, inspect 
all public animals in the Military Service in the Command at least 
once yearly and enquire into all matters relating to the preservation 
of their health.” 

This virtually means that this large number of Transport 
animals still remains in the hands of Salootris, who, though excellent 
in some ways, are in many others quite unfitted by their training for 
the responsibility which at present rests upon them. 

The disadvantages of this system are— 

1. That serious contagious disease may exist in a Transport 
Dnit and not being diagnosed will most assuredly, through the 
nature of Transport work, be spread to other units in the station. 
An example of this occurred quite recently in Poona where Epizootic 
Lymphangitis was existent for some time in the 13th Mule Corps 
before it was accidentally discovered, unfortunately not soon enough 
to prevent infection of batteries at Kirkee. 

2. Salootris after they have passed through a course are not 
brought in contact with Veterinary Officers except at the Inspecting 
Veterinary Officer's inspection, on the outbreak of contagious disease, 
or when going up for promotion, with the result that they have a 
tendency rather to forget what little they have learnt than to improve 
their knowledge. 

3. That the Transport Officer (frequently an Infantryman) 
has no one to whom he can turn for advice on subjects which are 
necessarily beyond the ken of his Salootri, on such subjects for 
instance as the fitness and suitability of remounts received, the 
diagnosis of difficult cases of lameness as to which animals should 
or should not be cast, whether the shoeing in his Corps is properly 
carried out, whether his Salootri is or is not up to the mark in his 
professional knowledge. 

4. The casting of animals from Transport Units primarily depends 
on the Salootri. The Salootri unable to cure a case of lameness (very 
often because he does not know the cause or seat of it) brings it up 
before the Officer Commanding the Unit who knowing no more, or 
even less, about it than the Salootri and only knowing the animal 
has been lame for a very long while, brings it up with others before 
the Officer Commanding Divisional Transport, who necessarily knows 
less about it than the Ofticer Commanding the Unit and the Salootri. 
He in turn brings it up before the General Officer Commanding who 
of course knows even less of the case than any of them and the animal 
is cast. No Veterinary Officer sees the case from beginning to end 
and undoubtedly great wastage occurs from this cause. 

To obviate these difficulties, Veterinary supervision of Transport 
Units is undoubtedly necessary and the question arises how this 
should be provided, whether— 
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(a) by increasing the A. V. Corps by a certain number of officers 

and detailing them as necessity arises to supervise Corps ; 

(b) by establishing a Veterinary Staff for the Transport Corps 

identical in every way with the Remount Veterinary 
Staff. 

The former way has practically been tried and found useless. 
T do not say that the A. V. Corps has ever received a few additional 
officers for the work, but without these few inspections have been 
arranged and carried out, and not being a success it was dropped and 
we cannot articipate any different result because a few additional 
officers are added to the Corps. It must be borne in mind that many 
stations where Transport Units are stationed are far away from any 
Station Veterinary Hospital, such for instance as Thayetmyo, Shwebo, 
Meiktila, Cannanore, Wellington, Lyallpur, Multan, Montgomery, 
Shahpur, Hasan Abdal, etc, and when these additional Veterinary 
Officers, spared from other duties, come to inspect the Transport in 
these stations, such inspection will savour much of the inspections 
already done away with. 

Such a scheme I consider impracticable, and if adopted fore- 
doomed to failure. 

The second scheme I am strongly in favour of, and we have the 
strongest argument in its favour in the present efficiency of the 
Remount Department. 

The scheme suggested is as follows :— 

Scheme for the Provision of a Transport Veterinary Staff. 

It is suggested that the Transport Corps should have its own 
staff of Veterinary Officers in the same way as the Remount 
Staff. 

That the statf be composed of one senior Veterinary Officer who 
would be Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of Supply and 
Transport and eight Executive Veterinary Officers as under :— 
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Duties of the administrative and Executive Veterinary 
Officers :— 

The administrative Veterinary Officer would be responsible to 
the Inspector-General of Supply and Transport for all the work in 
the Supply and Transport Units. He would be responsible for the 
posting of the Executive Veterinary Officers and would tour through- 
out India and Burma to satisfy himself in regard to the proper 
carrying ont of all Veterinary arrangements and would advise the 
Inspector-General in regard to all Veterinary questions. 
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they. would nevertheless be in thorough working touch, not only with 
the Transport animals, but with Salootris, a matter of great 
importance when proceeding on active service. 

The result of such supervision would undoubtedly add to the 
efficiency of the Corps in many ways. The Salootris would be kept 
up to their: work, ihe expenditure of medicines would be controlled, 
the general health of the animals improved by attention to dietetics 
and hygiene, the shoeing would be improved, expert advice would 
be available in cases of lameness, casting and purchase and in the 
examination for soundness before proceeding on service, and in short 
Transport animals proceeding on service would be Hersughly over- 
henley the Veterinary Officers in whose charge they had been for 
some time past and would take the field still under his charge 
instead of shifting for themselves as has hitherto been the rule. 


Statement showing number and distribution of Transport 
Animals in India and Burma. 


[Compiled from the Indian Quarterly Army List of April 1906.] 
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Statement showing number and diatibutrion of Transport 
Animals in India and Burma —(continued). 
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Statement showing number and distribution of Transport 
Animals in India and Burma—(concluded). 
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The Executive Veterinary Officers would tour throughout their 
Commands inspecting all corps and cadres and lecture periodically to 
these various corps on Veterinary matters especially in regard to 
contagious diseases. They would report at once to the senior 
Veterinary Officer any outbreak of contagious disease and the steps 
taken to prevent its spreading. 

During their tour they would arrange to spend some time in 
each station assisting with their advice in regard to animals proposed 
to be purchased or cast, would advise in regard to dietetics and 
hygiene, would inspect the shoeing and see that this was properly 
carried out, would lecture on the anatomical principles on which 
saddle fitting is based and the means aioted. to keep animals at 
work on service with sore backs, would examine the Veterinary 
Assistants for promotion and see that they were up to their work at 
all times, would examine all animals detailed for service both as 
regards their soundness and their freedom from contagious disease, 
and would goon service with their own Transport. 

To see how such a scheme would work out in practice let us 
take for the moment the Northern Command containing 17,280 
Transport animals on a peace footing (vide statement on pp. 81—83. 

Under the scheme two Veterinary Officers are allotted to the 
Northern Command and one Veterinary Officer is specially detailed 
to study the diseases of camels.* 

The officer detailed to study camel diseases would take charge 
of the following stations :—Lyallpur, Multan, Montgomery, Shahpur 
and Campbellpur with his headquarters at Lyallpur where there are 
four Camel Corps. This would leave 12 stations in the Command with 
12,996 animals other than camels for division between the two 
Veterinary Officers of the Command One of these would take 
Rawalpindi as his headquarters where there are 3,263 animals, and 
the other Umballa where there are 2,520 and divide the 12 stations 
between them or 6 stations each with about 6,498 animals apiece. 
Giving one month to each station they visited they would complete 
their tours in six months when the round might be begun again. 
From this it will be seen that though each ofticer has over 6,000 
animals under his charge he would be able to devote quite a large 
proportion of time to each unit. It would not be a case of inspec- 
tion one day and off again the next, but an appreciable period 
would be spent with each Corps during which time they would go 
thoroughly into all Veterinary matters connected with the Corps. At 
their respective headquarters they would arrange for the thorough 
instruction of Nalbands in shocing, whence they would be drafted to 
their units. Worked on this system though the Veterinary Officers 
be few in comparison to the number of animals to be dealt with 


* Up till quite recently no special officer has been appointed to study the diseases 
of camels of which we know nothing 

A Civilian has now been appointed, Dut, as he will net proceed with troops, on 
service, the knowledge gained by him will be useless to the military authorities, nor 
will he have any knowledge of catuel diseases on service. 
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they, would nevertheless be in thorough working touch, not only with 
the Transport animals, but with Salootris, a matter of great 
importance when proceeding on active service. j 

._.The result of such supervision. would undoubtedly add to the 
efficiency of the Corps in many ways. The Salootris would be kept 
ao to their work, the expenditure of medicines would be controlled, 
the general health of the animals improved by attention to dietetics 
and hygiene, the shoeing would be improved, expert advice would 
be available in cases of lameness, casting and purchase and in the 
examination for soundness before proceeding on service, and in short 
Transport animals proceeding on service would be thoroughly over- 
hauled by the Veterinary Officers in whose charge they had been for 
some time past and would take the field still under his charge 
instead of shifting for themselves as has hitherto been the rule. 


Statement showing number and distribution of Transport 
Animals in India and Burma. 


[Compiled from the Indian Quarterly Army List of April 1906.] 
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Statement showing number and distibutrion of Transport 
Animals in India and Burma—(continued). 
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Statement showing number and distribution of Transport 
Animals in India and Burma—(concluded). 
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MARATHAS. 
By Masor R. M. BETHAM, 101sT GRENADIERS. 


A hundred years ago the Marathas were proving themselves a 
thorn in the flesh to the English, and giving as much, if not more, 
trouble to subdue them as the Boers did lately in South Africa. At 
present, they are scarcely mentioned: if referred to, it is usually 
with more or less contempt. This probably arises from ignorance 
of their history, or to the fact that somchow they are confused with 
the so-called-Maratha-Brahman. 

The object of this article is to dispel the misapprehension and 
not to raise a controversy. 

To compare the various classes which go to make our splendid 
Indian Army, with one another, to me is odious. They have all 
fought nobly for us, and each, in their turn, has helped to win India 
for us and build up our vast Empire. As British subjects all 
respect is due to them and they should not suffer obloquy. The 
day may not be far off when we shall require the assistance of all. 
To belittle them is not only ungenerous but unwise. 

The origin of the Marathas is still in considerable obscurity. 
Ethnologists have not yet determined whether they are Aryans, 
Scythians, aborigines or a mixture of the two former and the latter. 

The banks of the Oxus are supposed to have been the cradle of 
humanity, the original birthplace of creeds and nations. This tract 
was the home of the Aryans, who, bursting their ancient bounds, issued 
in successive waves to people the earth. Some went north-west 
towards Europe, others south-east towards Persia and India. As 
they spread, they either drove the aborigines in front of them into 
mountains, hills or forests, or conquered them. 

In these early days, each man had to attend to his own wants, 
but, as population increased, the Aryans, who migrated towards 
India, gradually, by a process of natural selection, resolved them- 
selves into four great classes, viz.—(i) the Brahman or priestly caste, 
(ii) the Kshatriya or military caste, (iii) the Vaishiya or trading 
caste, and (iv) the Sudra or servile caste. 

At first, the lines dividing the above castes were not sharply 
defined, but in course of time, occupational distinctions developed into 
separate castes and hereditary employment. 

While these evolutions were developing, the Aryans were 
gradually advancing towards India. Scttling in the Punjab about 
2,000 B.C., they gradually occupied Hindustan, that is the tract of 
country between the Himalayas and Vindhyas. 

The Brahmans, as a priestly tribe, held great power and, by 
degrees, elaborated a ritual. This led to a revulsion of feeling and 
to the rise of Buddhism, which threatened to extinguish Hinduism. 
The Brahmans however, not to be outdone, designed a code, known as 
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“The Code of Ménu” and also as “The Dharma Shastras,” which 
was nothing more or less than a compilation of the customary law 
current, among the Aryans, about the 5th Century B.C. But the 
Brahmans claimed a divine origin for it and ascribed it to “ Manu,” 
the first Aryan man. In it the four-fold division of caste is said 
to have been ordered by Brahma, the Creator of the Universe. The 
Brahmans are said to have emanated from his head, the Kshatriyas, 
from his arms, the Vaishiyas from his thighs, and the Sudras from 
his feet. The first three of these castes are said to be twice-born, 
while the Sudras, really aborigines, are excluded. 

The Aryans appear to have had their wanderings checked for 
some considerable period by the Vindhyas. In course of time, 
however, they crossed these and invaded Maharashthra. The deriva- 
tion of this word is disputed. The country, south of the Vindhyas 
is said to have been referred to, by settlers in Upper India, as 
“Maharashthra,” that is, “the great country.” Another theory is 
that it is “Mhar-rashthra,” “the country of the Mhars,” the latter 
being a large and important aboriginal class living in the Marathi- 
speaking country, but their depressed state makes it unlikely that 
the Marathas would adopt it. Again, chieftains of the name of 
Rattas governed Saundatti, in Belgaum District, in comparatively 
later times, while a tribe of that name has held political supremacy 
in the Dekhan from the remotest times. It is surmised that these 
called themselves “ Maha-rattas” or “ great Rattas,” and that the 
country they lived in came to be called “ Maha-rashthra.” 

Another point in dispute is whether they are Kshatriyas or 
Sudras? This isa most important one. The Marathi language is 
undoubtedly of Sanskrit origin, that being so, it must have been 
introduced by the Aryans: in which case, the people speaking it, 
could hardly be aboriginals or Sudras. The other languages of 
Southern India, such as Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malialam, etc., are 
Dravidian ard totally ditferent. The people employing them, I 
believe, are said to be of aboriginal descent. 

There are two distinct classes of Marathas, both in the Konkan 
and Dekhan. ‘Those in the former tract are divided into Raos and 
Naiks: the former consider themselves to be of better stock, but they 
both claim to be Kshatriyas and not Sudras. 

In the Dekhan, the better class and well-to-do Marathas, claim 
to be Kshatriyas and of Rajput origin. They wear the sacred thread 
belong to the four great Vanshes or races, viz., Surya, Som or Chandra 
Sesh and Yadu, forbid widow marriage, practice infant marriage, and 
consist of 96 clans. Those, however, who follow agricultural pursuits 
call themselves Kunbis and say they are Sudras. They are both, 
however, of the same stock ; the distinction would only appear to be 
social. A Maratha will marry the daughter of a Kunbi but will not, 
ordinarily, give his daughter in marriage to one. Cases, however, have 
oceurred of a Kunbi, who has prospered and risen in the social scale, 
obtaining the danghter of a Maratha in marriage by donning the 
sacred thread, calling himself Kshatriya and compensating his future 
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wife’s people. Kunbi recruits invariably start life by styling them- 
selves Sudras, but on joining a corps, they immediately call them- 
selves Kshatriyas. There also exist, to the present day, indications 
of a classification by “kul-devaks” or “ totems,” which can scarcely be 
reconciled with a pure Rajput or even Aryan origin. Be their 
origin what it may, one cannot get away from the fact that they rose, 
from comparative insignificance, to be a great people, drove the 
Musalman invaders out of the Dekhan, broke the Moghal power, 
over-ran India and would have had an Emperor on the Imperial 
throne of Delhi had they not suffered defeat, at the hands of the 
Afghans, on the fatal field of Panipat in 1761. There is no question 
but that the Marathas take a very prominent part in everything of 
interest to Hindus, in the present day, and that all Hindus would 
rally round them. 

Maharashthra or that tract of country inhabited by the Marathas 
and in which Marathi is the prevailing language, is bounded on the 
north by the Satpura Hills, as far east as the Weinganga river, 
which to its junction with the Warda river forms its eastern boundary, 
from thence a wavy line to Goa continnes its eastern and gives its 
southern bounderies: on the west, it is bounded by the sea, as 
far north as Damaun, whence a line to the western extremities of 
the Satpnra Range excludes that portion in which Guzerathi is the 
prevalent language. 

Berar and the western portions of the Nizam’s dominions are 
within Maharashthra. 

That part of Maharashthra, situated within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency, is divided, by more or less natural boundaries, 
into three divisions. These are (i) Konkan, (ji) Konkan-Ghat- 
Mahta and (iii) Dekhan. 

The Konkan lies between the Western Ghats or Sahyadri Range 
and the sea. It extends from Siudashivgarh to the Tapti, with a 
varying breadth of from 25 to 50 miles. The nature of the country 
is excessively broken, rugged and hilly, right away down to the 
sea shore. An idea seems to have gained credence that the Konkan 
is more or less a level expanse. This is quite a fallacy. 

The Konkan-Ghat-Mahta lies on top of the Ghats and literally 
means “Konkan at the head of the Ghats” in contradistinction to 
“ Thal Konkan,” which signifies “ Konkan at the foot. of the Ghats.” 
In extends from Junnar, in the north of Poona District, to Kolhapur 
in the south, and is sub-divided into the Khoras, Murhas and 
Mawals. It has an average breadth of from 20 to 25 miles. On 
the west, it terminates on the edge of the Ghats, while on the 
east, it sinks into the plains. The portion of Konkan-Ghat-Mahta 
between Junnar and Bhimashankar is known as the Mawals, which 
signifies “to set.” The Mawals lie to the west, where the sun 
sinks. Shivaji’s famous Mawalis were drawn from these parts. From 
Bhimashankar southward the country is known as the Murhas, 
which literally means “ mist.” This part of Konkan-Ghat-Mahta 
receives a very heavy rainfall and is enveluped in clouds and mist 
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for a considerable portion of the year, consequently its inhabitants 
are known as Murhwallahs or “ Dwellers in the mist.” The Khoras 
are the valleys formed by the spurs of the Sahyadris, and derived 
from the word “ Khor,” which translates into “dingle” or “ glen.” 
The Konkan-Ghat-Mahta is entirely a hilly country, covered with 
jungle and low tangle, most difficult to move through. The views 
from it are magnificient especially just after the south. west mon- 
soon, when the air is clear and still and the rivers, streams and rivulets 
full and waterfalls and cascades are to be seen on every hand. 

The Dekhan, ofticially, commences on the crest of the Sahya- 
dris, and includes Konkan-Ghat-Mahta, but, from a recruiting point 
of view, it starts where Konkan-Ghat-Mahta ends, on the eastern side 
of the Ghats. Recruits from this arca would be called Konkanis and 
passed to Konkan Companies. The Dekhan consists of rolling 
plains, with little or nothing to relieve the monotony except low 
hills and a few green patches of cultivation near villages, rivers and 
irrigation. It is uninteresting from a scenic point of view, in 
contradistinction to the Konkan and Ghat-Mahta, which are 
possessors of beautiful scenery and landscapes 

There is one marked feature in the scenery of Maharashthra and 
that is flat-topped hills, either rising abruptly out of the plain or 
terminating a spur. As these hills reach their summits, they are 
crowned with scarped, perpendicular sides, culminating in a level 
top. These, in_ themselves, were difficult enough to ascend; the 
Marathas took advantage of them by transforming them into forts. 
This was effected by building walls, in such places as were necessary, 
and generally strengthening and improving other weak spots, the 
result being that these fastnesses became well nigh impregnable. 
When they fell, it was usually the result of treachery. In many, 
springs the finest water cxisted and to complete their indepen- 
dence, secret subterranean passages were constructed. After their 
marauding expeditions, the Marathas returned to these in perfect 
confidence, knowing full well that the Musalmans would not dare to 
commit themselves to the intricacies and difficulties of the Western 
Ghats. It was from these forts that Shivaji carned the title of “The 
Mountain Rat.” Some of the most remarkable are Daulatabad, 
Satara, Torna, Raigarh, Rajgarh, Pratapgarh, Singarh, Purandhar 
and Panalla. In addition to these Shivaji built forts on the coast 
for the defence of his people and his fleet. ‘These are Malwan or 
Sindidrug, Gheria, Severndrug and Alibag (Kolaba). These are now 
more or less in ruins. 

The first Musalman invasion of the Dekhan took place about 
1293 A. D., when Alla-ud-din, a nephew of the kings of the Khilji 
dynasty, took Deogarh, the modern Daulatabad, then in possession 
of the Deogiri Yadhaos. Apparently it changed hands several times, 
before passing finally into the possession of the Musalman invaders. 
The Marathas, at this period, did not require much reckoning with ; 
they made little or no stand against the foreigners, who gradually 
conquered their country, settled in and began to administer it. In 
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the course of time, Muhammadan kingdoms rose in the Dekhan, 
governed by viceroys but owing allegiance to Delhi. As these 
gained strength, they became more or less independent, and warred 
not only amongst themselves, but combined together against Delhi. 
These kingdoms were the Adil Shahi or Bijapur, the Kutub Shahi, 
Golconda or Hyderabad, Imad Shahi or Berar, Nizam Shahi or 
Ahmednagar and Burid Shahi or Ahmedabad Bidar. 

War cannot be wade without armies, and to maintain these 
Marathas were enlisted. 

About this time, end of sixteenth century, the Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and English came on the scenes of Western India. 
They were not of much account at the start, but later on required 
dealing with. 

The first Marathas to bring themselves to notice were the 
Bhonsle family, in the sixteenth century. They held several patel- 
ships under the Ahmednagar government. Their principal residence 
was at the village of Ellora, near the celebrated caves of that name 
and the fortress of Daulatabad, in the Nizam’s territory. Babji 
Bhonsle, who was apparently a man of some note, had two sons, 
Maluji and Vituji. The former married Dipa Bhai, a sister of 
Jagpal Rao Naik Nimbalkar, Deshmukh of Phaltan, a man of good 
birth and position. Through the influence of one Lukhji Jadhao 
Rao, Maluji was entertained in the service of Mortijah Nizam Shah 
in 1577. For many years he was childless, a great misfortune among 
Hindus. He invoked the aid of all the Hindu gods, but to no 
purpose. He then sought the assistance of one Shah Sharif, a 
celebrated Muhammadan saint of Ahmednagar, whom he engaged to 
ofter up prayers on his behalf. Shortly after, a son was born to him. 
In gratitude to the Pir, fur his supposed benediction, the child was 
named Shah after him, with the Maratha adjunct of respect “Ji”: in 
the ensuing year, a second son was, in like manner, named Sharifji. 

Maluji Bhonsle was a man_ possessed of considerable ability, 
industry and perseverance. He was determined to prosper and, with 
this end in view, he was anxious to contract a marriage between 
Shahji and the daughter of Lukhji Jadhao Rao, which was not 
pleasing to the latter, as Maluji was not considered of sufficient rank. 
The latter, having become possessed of considerable wealth, which it 
is said the goddess Bhavani assisted him to, employed it in the 
purchase of horses and in public and charitable works. His brother- 
in-law, Nimbalkar of Phaltan, espoused his cause and, by his help, 
Maluji was raised to the command of 5,000 horse, with the title of 
Maluji Raja Bhonsle. The forts of Shivner and Chakan, with their 
dependent districts, were placed in his charge and the parganahs of 
Poona and Supa made over to him in Jagir. Every obstacle being 
thus removed the marriage of Shahji, with Jigi Bhai, daughter of 
Lukhji Jadhao Rao, was celebrated with great pomp in 1604, 

By Jiji Bhai, Shahji had two sons, Sambhaji and Shivaji. The 
elder was his father’s favourite and accompanied him from early 
infancy, but the younger remained with his mother. Chal aes 
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they. would nevertheless be in thorough working touch, not only with 
the Transport animals, but with Salootris, a matter of great 
importance when proceeding on active service. 

The result of such supervision would undoubtedly add to the 
efficiency of the Corps in many ways. The Salootris would be kept 
up to their work, the expenditure of medicines would be controlled, 
the general health of the animals improved by attention to dietetics 
and hygiene, the shoeing would be improved, expert advice would 
be available in cases of lameness, casting and purchase and in the 
examination for soundness before proceeding on service, and in short 
Transport animals proceeding on service would be punatly over- 
hauled by the Veterinary Officers in whose charge they had been for 
some time past and would take the field still under his charge 
instead of shifting for themselves as has hitherto been the rule. 


Statement showing number and distribution of Transport 
Animals in India and Burma. 


[Compiled from the Indian Quarterly Army List of April 1906.] 


Nortusrn CoMMAND. 


Peshawar 
Nowshera 
Rawalpindi 
Umballa 

Hasan Abdal ... 
Sialkote 

Kohta 

Jhelum 


2 
1 
8 
6 


~~ tO 


Ferozepore 


Jullundur 


Campbellpur ... 


11 
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Statement showing number and distibutrion of Transport 
Animals in India and Burma—(continued). 


Total 
sition, |e |e ape |Game aie] 
* /animals. 
NortHern Commaxp—contd. 
Shahpur oe cabs pcos oa Ss 1 is 357 
Montgomery ... ate.'| tp Se on 2 m4 
Multan ee rf ons on 1 2 453 
Mian Mir... Fon pene $4 P Ree 1 ak 1,169 
Lyallpur ws. pen heezeae) beac) eee 4 ts 1,428 
Lahore eee eon | oe ees S ee 4 192 
Western ComMMAND. men | ee 
Quetta ove os 2 ae 2 4 2,616 
Mhow ee y 1 os 951 
Poona Ses % 1 1 903 
Karachi ase ae 1 1 . 3 1,202 
Ahmedabad ... sae | cee on oo tee 1 48 
Kamptee... SA BS AU sce th CEN es 3 144 
Deesa ane we one 2 96 
Jubbulpore ... ey 3 144 
Saugor See 1 48 
Shansi toe woe | ane oe 2 96 
Nowgong ote os on on wee cae 1 48 
Belgaum ee tank 28 ae a ue 1k 72 
Eastern COMMAND. es) psaee 
Meerut 2 hea Qe | Recep oss 5 1,501 mee 
Bareilly... peti Peo Fee Dy hae 6 1,259 
Lucknow .. ... ao ae 1 ove eo 6 443 
Muttra se ace a6 th 235 ss [2 sections} 24 
Agra .s-+ eaeh ie aa tee a an 4 192 
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Statement showing number and distribution of Transport 
Animals in India and Burma—(concluded). 


Stati Mule} Mule] Pony | Camel Bullocks saab 
tations Corps.|Cadre. (Cadre. Corps one ) Retire 
Eastern CoMManp—contd. 
Delhi eas diel, axa bie aes ve [2 sectional 24 
Saharanpur v6 2 96 
Roorki . eee 1 48 
Fyzabad a 1 48 
Allahabad a 7 336 
Cawnpore a 96 
Dinapore ; é 1 48 
Calcutta on eral err on ase tes 7 336 
——| 4,401 
SEOUNDERABaD Division. 
Bangalore. ‘ 1 . 3 999 
Secunderabad 1 4 1,017 
Bellary Py 2 
Madras F 4 192 
Wellington oa 1 48 
Cannanore ss 1 48 
i——-——| 2,406 
Borma Diviston. 

Mandalay... wall. UA ees ‘ as 1 903 
Meiktila aos a3 1 es oe s+. [2sections| 879 
Shwebo ae sone fae ree ny jee 1 12 
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MARATHAS. 


By Magor R. M. Beta, 101sT GRENADIERS. 


A hundred years ago the Marathas were proving themselves a 
thorn in the Hesh to the English, and giving as much, if not more, 
trouble to subdue them as the Boers did lately in South Africa. At 
present, they are scarcely mentioned: if referred to, it is usually 
with more or less contempt. This probably arises from ignorance 
of their history, or to the fact that somehow they are confused with 
the so-called-Maratha-Brahman. 

The object of this article is to dispel the misapprehension and 
not to raise a controversy. 

To compare the various classes which go to make our splendid 
Indian Army, with one another, to me is odious. ‘They have all 
fought nobly for us, and each, in their turn, has helped to win India 
for us and build up our vast Empire. As British subjects all 
respect is due to them and they should not suffer obloquy. The 
day may not be far off when we shall require the assistance of all. 
To belittle them is not only ungenerous but unwis 

The origin of the Marathas is still in considerable obscurity. 
Ethnologists have not yet determined whether they are Aryans, 
Scythians, aborigines or a mixture of the two former and the latter. 

The banks of the Oxus are supposed to have been the cradle of 
humanity, the original birthplace of creeds and nations. This tract 
was the home of the Aryans, who, bursting their ancient bounds, issued 
in successive waves to people the earth. Some went north-west 
towards Europe, others south-east towards Persia and India. As 
they spread, ther either drove the aborigines in front of them into 
mountains, hills or forests, or conquered them. 

In these early days, each man had to attend to his own wants, 
but, as Lay ieee increased, the Aryans, who migrated towards 
India, gradually, by a process of natural selection, resolved them- 
selves into four great classes, viz—(i) the Brahman or priestly caste, 
(ii) the Kshatriya or military caste, (iii) the Vaishiya or trading 
caste, and (iv) the Sudra or servile caste. 

At first, the lines dividing the above castes were not sharply 
defined, but in course of time, occupational distinctions developed into 
separate castes and hereditary employment. 

While these evolutions were developing, the Aryans were 
gradually advancing towards India. Settling in the Punjab about 
2,000 B.C., they gradually occupied Hindustan, that is the tract of 
country between the Himalayas and Vindhyas. 

The Brahmans, as a priestly tribe, held great’ power and, by 
degrees, elaborated a ritual. This led to a revulsion of feeling and 
to the rise of Buddhism, which threatened to extinguish Hinduism. 
The Brahmans however, not to be outdone, designed a code, known as 
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“The Code of Manu” and also as “The Dharma Shastras,” which 
was nothing more or less than a compilation of the customary law 
current, among the Aryans, about the 5th Century B.C. But the 
Brahmans claimed a divine origin for it and ascribed it to “ Manu,” 
the first Aryan man. In it the four-fold division of caste is said 
to have been ordered by Brahma, the Creator of the Universe. The 
Brahmans are said to have emanated trom his head, the Kshatriyas, 
from his arms, the Vaishiyas from his thighs, and the Sudras from 
his feet. The first three of these castes are said to be twice-born, 
while the Sudras, really aborigines, are excluded. 

The Aryans appear to have had their wanderings checked for 
some considerable period by the Vindhyas. In course of time, 
however, they crossed these and invaded Maharashthra. The deriva- 
tion of this word is disputed. The country, south of the Vindhyas 
is said to have been referred to, by scttlers in Upper India, as 
“ Maharashthra,” that is, “the great country.” Another theory is 
that it is “Mhar-rashthra,” “the country of the Mhars,” the latter 
being a large and important aboriginal class living in the Marathi- 
speaking country, but their depressed state makes it unlikely that 
the Marathas would adopt it. Again, chieftains of the name of 
Rattas governed Saundatti, in Belgaum District, in comparatively 
later times, while a tribe of that name has held political supremacy 
in the Dekhan from the remotest times. It is surmised that these 
called themselves “ Maha-rattas” or “ great Rattas,” and that the 
country they lived in came to be called “ Maha-rashthra.” 

Another point in dispute is whether they are Kshatriyas or 
Sudras? This is a most important one. The Marathi language is 
undoubtedly of Sanskrit origin, that being so, it must have been 
introduced by the Aryans: in which case, the people speaking it, 
could hardly be aboriginals or Sudras. The other languages of 
Southern India, such as Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malialam, etc., are 
Dravidian ard totally different. The people employing them, I 
believe, are said to be of aboriginal descent. 

There are two distinct classes of Marathas, both in the Konkan 
and Dekhan. Those in the former tract are divided into Raos and 
Naiks: the former consider themselves to be of better stock, but they 
both claim to be Kshatriyas and not Sudras. 

In the Dekhan, the better class and well-to-do Marathas, claim 
to be Kshatriyas and of Rajput origin. They wear the sacred thread 
belong to the four great Vanshes or races, viz., Surya, Som or Chandra 
Sesh and Yadu, forbid widow marriage, practice infant marriage, and 
consist of 96 clans. Those, however, who follow agricultural pursuits 
call themselves Kunbis and say they are Sudras. They are both, 
however, of the same stock ; the distinction would only appear to be 
social. A Maratha will marry the daughter of a Kunbi but will not, 
ordinarily, give his daughter in marriage to one. Cases, however, have 
occurred of a Kunbi, who has prospered and risen in the social scale, 
obtaining the daughter of a Maratha in marriage by donning the 
sacred thread, calling himself Kshatriya and compensating his future 
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wife’s people. Kunbi recruits invariably start life by styling them- 
selves Sudras, but on joining a corps, they immediately call them- 
selves Kshatriyas. There also exist, to the present day, indications 
of a classification by “kul-devaks” or “ totems,” which can scarcely be 
reconciled with a pure Rajput or even Aryan origin. Be their 
origin what it may, one cannot get away from the fact that they rose, 
from comparative insignificance, to be a great people, drove the 
Musalman invaders out of the Dekhan, broke the Moghal power, 
over-ran India and would have had an Emperor on the Imperial 
throne of Delhi had they not suffered defeat, at the hands of the 
Afghans, on the fatal ficld of Panipat in 1761. There is no question 
but that the Marathas take a very prominent part in everything of 
interest to Hindus, in the present day, and that all Hindus would 
rally round them. 

Maharashthra or that tract of country inhabited by the Marathas 
and in which Marathi is the prevailing language, is bounded on the 
north by the Satpura Hills, as far east as the Weinganga river, 
which to its junction with the Warda river forms its eastern boundary, 
from thence a wavy line to Goa continues its eastern and gives its 
southern bounderies: on the west, it is bounded by the sea, as 
far north as Damaun, whence a line to the western extremities of 
the Satpura Range excludes that portion in which Guzerathi is the 
prevalent language. 

Berar and the western portions of the Nizam’s dominions are 
within Maharashthra. 

That part of Maharashthra, situated within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency, is divided, by more or less natural boundaries, 
into three divisions. These are (i) Konkan, (ii) Konkan-Ghat- 
Mahta and (iii) Dekhan. 

The Konkan lies between the Western Ghats or Sahyadri Range 
and the sea. It extends from Sindashivgarh to the Tapti, with a 
varying breadth of from 25 to 50 miles. ‘The nature of the country 
is excessively broken, rugged and hilly, right away down to the 
sea shore. An idea scems to have gained credence that the Konkan 
is more or less a level expanse. ‘This is quite a fallacy. 

The Konkan-Ghat-Mahta lies on top of the Ghats and literally 
means “Konkan at the head of the Ghats” in contradistinction to 
“ Thal Konkan,” which signifies “ Konkan at the foot of the Ghats.” 
In extends from Junnar, in the north of Poona District, to Kolhapur 
in the south, and is sub-divided into the Khoras, Murhas and 
Mawals. It has an average breadth of from 20 to 25 miles. On 
the west, it terminates on the edge of the Ghats, while on the 
east, it sinks into the plains. he portion of Konkan-Ghat-Mahta 
between Junnar and Bhimashankar is known as the Mawals, which 
signifies “to set.” The Mawals lie to the west, where the sun 
sinks. Shivaji’s famous Mawalis were drawn from these parts. From 
Bhimashankar southward the country is known as the Murhas, 
which literally means “ mist.” ‘This part of Konkan-Ghat-Mahta 
receives a very heavy rainfall and is enveluped in clouds and mist 
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for a considerable portion of the year, consequently its inhabitants 
are known as Murhwallahs or “ Dwellers in the mist.” The Khoras 
are the valleys formed by the spurs of the Sahyadris, and derived 
from the word “ Khor,” which translates into “dingle” or “ glen.” 
The Konkan-Ghat-Mahta is entirely a hilly country, covered with 
jungle and low tangle, most difficult to move through. The views 
from it are magnificient especially just after the south-west mon- 
soon, when the air is clear and still and the rivers, streams and rivulets 
full and waterfalls and cascades are to be seen on every hand. 

The Dekhan, ofticially, commences on the crest of the Sahya- 
dris, and includes Konkan-Ghat-Mahta, but, from a recruiting point 
of view, it starts where Konkan-Ghat-Mahta ends, on the eastern side 
of the Ghats. Recruits from this area would be called Konkanis and 
passed to Konkan Companics. The Dekhan consists of rolling 

lains, with little or nothing to relieve the monotony except low 

hills and a few green patches of cultivation near villages, rivers and 
irrigation. It is uninteresting from a scenic point of view, in 
contradistinction to the Konkan and Ghat-Mahta, which are 
possessors of beautiful scenery and landscapes 

There is one marked feature in the scenery of Maharashthra and 
that is flat-topped hills, cither rising abruptly out of the plain or 
terminating a spur. As these hills reach their summits, they are 
crowned with scarped, perpendicular sides, culminating in a level 
top. These, in themselves, were difficult enough to ascend; the 
Marathas took advantage of them by transforming them into forts. 
This was effected by building walls, i such places as were necessary, 
and generally strengthening and improving other weak spots, the 
result being that these fastnesses became well nigh impregnable. 
When they fell, it was usually the result of treachery. In many, 
springs the finest water existed and to complete their indepen- 
dence, secret subterranean passages were constructed. After their 
marauding expeditions, the Marathas returned to these in perfect 
confidence, knowing full well that the Musalmans would not dare to 
commit themselves to the intricacies and difficulties of the Western 
Ghats. It was from these forts that Shivaji carned the title of “The 
Mountain Rat.” Some of the most remarkable are Daulatabad, 
Satara, Torna, Raigarh, Rajgarh, Pratapgarh, Singarh, Purandhar 
and Panalla. In addition to these Shivaji built forts on the coast 
for the defence of his people and his fleet. These are Malwan or 
Sindidrug, Gheria, Severndrug and Alibag (Kolaba). These are now 
more or less in ruins. 

The first Musalman invasion of the Dekhan took place about 
1293 A. D., when Alla-ud-din,a nephew of the kings of the Khilji 
dynasty, took Deogarh, the modern Daulatabad, then in possession 
of the Deogiri Yadhaos. Apparently it changed hands several times, 
before passing finally into the possession of the Musalman invaders. 
The Marathas, at this period, did not require much reckoning with ; 
they made little or no stand against the foreigners, who gradually 
conquered their country, settled in and began to administer it. In 
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the course of time, Muhammadan kingdoms rose in the Dekhan, 
governed by viceroys but owing allegiance to Delhi. As these 
gained strength, they became more or less independent, and warred 
not only amongst: themselves, but combined together against Delhi. 
These kingdoms were the Adil Shahi or Bijapur, the Kutub Shahi, 
Golconda or Hyderabad, Imad Shahi or Berar, Nizam Shahi or 
Ahmednagar and Burid Shahi or Ahinedabad Bidar. 

War cannot be made without armies, and to maintain these 
Marathas were enlisted. 

About this time, end of sixteenth century, the Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and English came on the scenes of Western India. 
They were not of much account at the start, but later on required 
dealing with. 

The first Marathas to bring themselves to notice were the 

Bhonsle family, in the sixteenth century. They held several patel- 
ships under the Ahmednagar government. Their principal residence 
was at the village of Ellura, near the celebrated caves of that name 
and the fortress of Daulatabad, in the Nizam’s territory. Babji 
Bhonsle, who was apparently a man of some note, had two sons, 
Maluji and Vituji. ‘The former married Dipa Bhai, a sister of 
Jagpal Rao Naik Nimbalkar, Deshmukh of Phaltan, a man of good 
birth and position. Through the influence of one Lukhji Jadhao 
Rao, Maluji was entertained in the service of Mortijah Nizam Shah 
mm 1577, For many years he was childless, a great misfortune among 
Hindus. He invoked the aid of all the Hindu gods, but to no 
purpose. He then sought the assistance of one Shah Sharif, a 
celebrated Muhammadan saint of Ahmednagar, whom he engaged to 
ofler up prayers on his behalf. Shortly after, a son was born to him. 
In gratitude to the Pir, for his supposed benediction, the child was 
tamed Shah after him, with the Maratha adjunct of respect “ Ji”: in 
the ensuing year, a second son was, in like manner, named Sharifji. 
. . Maluji_ Bhonsle was a man possessed of considerable ability, 
industry and perseverance. He was determined to prosper and, with 
this end in view, he was anxious to contract a marriage between 
Shahji and the daughter of Lukhji Jadhao Rao, which was not 
pleasing to the latter, as Maluji was not considered of sufficient rank. 
The latter, having become possessed of considerable wealth, which it 
18 said the goddess Bhavani assisted him to, employed it in the 
purchase of horses and in public and charitable works. His brother- 
in-law, Nimbalkar of Phaltan, espoused his cause and, by his help, 
Maluji was raised to the command of 5,000 horse, with the title of 
Maluji Raja Bhonsle. ‘The forts of Shivner and Chakan, with their 
dependent districts, were placed in his charge and the parganahs of 
ona and Supa made over to him in Jagir. Every obstacle being 
thus removed the marriage of Shahji, with Jigi Bhai, daughter of 
Lukhji Jadhao Rao, was celebrated with great pomp in 1604, 

By Jiji Bhai, Shahji had two sons, Sambhaji and Shivaji. The 
elder was his father’s favourite and accompanied him from early 
Mfancy, but the younger remained with his mother. Shivaji was 
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born in Shivner Fort near Junnar, in the north of Poona, in May 
1627. During the turbulent period in which his childhood was 
passed, he narrowly escaped, on several occasions, from falling into 
the hands of the Muhammadans. 

Owing to an estrangement between Shahji and Jiji Bhai, 
Shivaji did not see much of his father during his early childhood. 
To Dadaji Konedeo, an astute Brahman, Shahji left the care of his 
family at Poona. In those days Marathas could seldom read or 
write, as they considered it undignified. Shivaji could never write 
his name. He was a good archer and marksman, skilled in the use 
of the spear and the various swords and dagyers common in the 
Dekhan. His countrymen have ever been celebrated for horseman- 
ship, in this he excelled. He was fully instructed in all the cere- 
monies and observances enjoined by the rules of his caste. The 
fabulous exploits detailed in the Mahabharat, the Ramayan and the 
Bhagwat were his delight. 

The religious and natural feelings of a Hindu were strongly 
implanted in Shivaji, and he early imbibed a rooted hatred of the 
Muhammadans. It must be remembered that, at this time, the 
Dekhan was held by the various Muhammadan dynasties and that 
the Marathas had little or nothing to say in the government of their 
own country. ‘This would naturally increase their hate of the 
Musalmans. 

From about his sixteenth year he began to associate with 
persons of lawless habits and to talk of becoming an independent 
polygar. To endeavour to wean him from these tastes, Dadaji 
Konedeo confided the affairs or the Jagir to him. He thus came 
in contact with the leading Marathas, near Poona, whose goodwill 
he obtained by his obliging and conciliatory manner. Even then, it 
was whispered that he was a sharer in the gang robberies committed 
in the Konkan. 

During his visits to the Konkan and Ghat Mahta, he grew 
familiar with the paths and defiles of that wild tract, a knowledge 
he made use of later. He also came much into contact with the 
Mawalis, to whom he was always partial. In spite of their stupid 
appearance, he observed they were active and intelligent in anything 
to which they were accustomed and faithftl in situations of trust. 
His most trusted follower, Tanaji Malosre, was one of these. 

Shivaji noted the value of the various hill forts and in due 
time took advantage of them. His first exploit was the capture of 
‘Torna, a hill fort some 20 miles west of Poona, in 1648, by the 
collusion of the Killidar. This was a pes ion of Bijapur, in whose 
service his father was entertained. Shivaji informed Bijapur, but 
took care to improve the detences of the fort. While so employed, 
hidden treasure was discovered, with which arms and ammunition 
were purchased and the tort of Rajgarh, three miles south-west of 
Torna, built. On this coming to the ears of Bijapur, suspicion fell 
on Shahji, who, however, was blameless. He took the precaution 
to write to Dadaji Konedeu and asked him to request Shivaji 
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to desist. Shortly after this, Konedeo died. Prior to his death, 
he sent for Shivaji and advised him to prosecute his plans for in- 
dependence ; to protect Brahmans, kine and cultivators; to preserve 
Hindu temples from violation ; and to follow the fortune which lay 
before him. 

Dadaji’s death was reported to Shahji, but when requests were 
made for arrears of revenue, evasive replies were sent by Shivaji. 

Shortly after this, he acquired Supa by surrounding it with his 
Mawalis, and also the forts of Singarh and Purandhar. In this 
manner he was soon in possession of the tract between Chakan and 
the Nira. He continued to arm and collect his Mawalis and, in 
1648, he attacked and looted a large convoy of treasure en route 
from Kalyan to Bijapur. This completely unmasked his designs, 
but before the news reached Bijapur, he had obtained possession of 
several more forts. ‘These acts led to suspicion being cast on Shahji, 
in consequence of which he was made a prisoner. During his incar- 
ceration, Shivaji remained quict. By appealing to the Moghals, 
Shivaji obtained Shahji’s release, and a mansub of 5,000 horse for 
himself. 

The method employed by Shivaji to obtain possession of hill 
forts was as follows. It was customary for the villagers residing in 
the neighbourhood of these to contribute, annually, a supply of 
leaves and grass for the purpose of thatching houses. These they were 
permitted to deposit inside the forts. Shivaji noted this and was 
not slow to take advantage of the slackness of the Muhammadan 
custodians. He caused his own Mawalis to play the part of villagers 
and thus gain entrance, taking care to conceal their arms in the 
bundles of grass and leaves. Admittance once being gained, the 
garrison was quickly overpowered and possession of the fort with 
it. 

With a view to helping him to extend his possessions in the 
Konkan and Ghat-Mahta, Shivaji built Pratapgarh upon a high 
rock near the source of the Krishna. Up to this time he had confined 
his ravages to Bijapur, but becoming daring by impunity and 
invited by circumstances, he extended his depredations to the 
Imperial Districts and, in 1657, raided Junnar. 

In 1659, the Bijapur Government became sensible of the 
necessity of making an effort to subdue him. Accordingly a force 
of 5,000 horse and 7,000 choice infantry, with a train of artillery, 
was despatched against him under one Afzul Khan, who pompously 
declared that he would bring back the insignificant rebel and cast 
him in chains under the footstool of the throne 

Shivaji was not going to be drawn. On the arrival of this 
force at Wai, he withdrew to Pratapgarh, below which he cut down 
the jungle. He communicated his plans to the faithful Tanaji 
Malosre and ordered up his troops from the Konkan mostly 
Mawali infantry. He sent word to Afzul Khan that he would 
surrender the whole country to him, if by so doing he could assure 
himself of his friendship, 
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encouraged the Maratha chieftains under their banner, which brought 
Shivaji into prominence as a champion of Hindu faith and empire, a 
power which should finally drive out of the Dekhan its) Musalman 
rulers. They were so blind to the doings of the Marathas that they 
actually encouraged them to fight against their own nationality. 
When they discovered their error, it was too late. The only Musal- 
man, who appeared to grasp the idea of fusing India into one nation, 
was Akbar, who did his best to blend the interests of Hindus and 
Musalians into one. 

Having defeated Bijapur, Shivaji turned his attention to the 
Moghals and also plundered Surat, then in possession of the English 
and Dutch. Seeing the advantage the Sidi of Janjira enjoyed trom 
the possession of a navy, to protect his shores, he inaugurated one, 
hji died in 1664, on which Sh assumed the title of Raja, 
and struck coins in his own name. 

Aurangzebe now began to realise the danger of the Maratha 
ie and sent an expedition against Shivaji, commanded by a 
Rajput Prince. Shivaji made no attempt to withstand this but 

roceeded to conclude a treaty and tender his services to the Moghals, 
by these means, his territory became greatly circumscribed. 

In March 1666, Shivaji proceeded to Delhi; taking umbrage at 
the manner of his reception, he showed resentment, on which he 
was practically made a prisoner. He, however, managed to escape 
and, after extraordinary adventures, returned to the Dekhan. He 
was not long in repossessing himself of the forts and districts, he 
had been called npon to cede, prior to proceeding to Delhi. 

The years 1668-69 were those of his greatest leisure. These he 
devoted to affairs of State. 

A short description of his military arrangements will now be 
given, as they are replete with interest. : 

The foundation of his power was his infantry. His occupation of 
the hill forts give him a hold on the country anda place of deposit for 
his plunder. His cavalry had not yet spread the terror of the Maratha 
name, The infantry was raised in Ghat-Mahta and the Konkan 
those of the former were called Mawalis, those of the latter Hed- 
karis. The word “ hed” literally means “down the coast”; the term 
applied ori rinally, it is beheved, to men drawn from the neighbour- 
hood of Malwan, but later to all infantry from the Konkan. ‘These 
men brought their own arms, for which Government supplied 
ammunition. Their dress was a pair of short’ drawers, reaching 
half-way down the thigh, a strong narrow band tightly girt about 
the loins, a turban and sometimes a cotton frock. Some wore a cloth 
round the waist, which could be uscd as a shawl. 

Their arms consisted of a sword, shield and matchlock Some 
of the Hedkaris, especially those from Sawantwari, used a species of 
fircleck. Every tenth man, instead of fire artis, carried a bow and 
arrows, for use in night attacks and surprises, when the use of fire- 
arms was prohibited or kept) in reserve. The Hedkaris excelled as 
marksmen, the Mawalis for desperate attacks, sword in hand. Both 
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the course of time, Muhammadan kingdoms rose in the Dekhan, 
governed by viceroys but owing allegiance to Delhi. As these 
gained strength, they became more or Jess independent, and warred 
not only amongst: themselves, but combined together against Delhi. 
These kingdoms were the Adil Shahi or Bijapur, the Kutub Shahi, 
Goleonda or Hyderabad, Imad Shahi er Berar, Nizam Shahi or 
Ahmednagar and Burid Shahi or Ahmedabad Bidar, 

War cannot be made without armies, and to maintain these 
Marathas were enlisted. 

About this time, end of sixteenth century, the Portuguese, 
Duteh, French and English came on the scenes of Western India. 
They were not of much account at the start, but later on required 
dealing with, 

The first Marathas to bring themselves to notice were the 
Bhonsle family, in the sixteenth century, They held several patel- 
ships under the Ahmednagar government. Their principal residence 
was at the village of Ellora, near the celebrated caves of that name 
and the fortress of Daulatabad, in the Nizam’s territory. Babji 
Bhonsle, who was apparently a man of some note, had two sons, 
Maluji and Vituji. The former marricd Dipa Bhai, a sister of 
Jagpal Rao Naik Nimbalkar, Deshmukh of Phaltan, a man of good 
birth and position, Through the influence of one Lukhji Jadhao 
Rao, Maluji was entertained in the service of Mortijah Nizam Shah 
in 1577. Por many years he was childless, a great misfortune among 
Hindus. He invoked the aid of all the Hindu gods, but to no 
purpose. He then sought the assistance of one Shah Sharif, a 
celebrated Muhammadan saint of Ahmednagar, whom he engaged to 
otter up prayers on his behalf, Shortly after, a son was born to him. 
In gratitude to the Pir, for his supposed benediction, the child was 
named Shah after him, with the Maratha adjunct of respect “Ji”: in 
the ensuing year, a second son was, in like manner, named Sharifji. 

Maluji Bhonsle was a man possessed of considerable ability, 
industry and perseverance. He was determined to prosper and, with 
this end in view, he w ixious to contract a marriage between 
Shahji and the danghter of Lukhji Jadhao Rao, which was not 
pleasing to the latter, as Maluji was not considered of sufticient rank. 
The latter, having become possessed of considerable wealth, which it 
is said the goddess Bhavani assisted him to, employed it in the 
purchase of horses and in publie and charitable works. His _brother- 
in-law, Nimbalkar of Phaltan, espoused his cause and, by his help, 
Maluji was raised to the command of 5,000 horse, with the title of 
Maluji Raja Bhonsle. The forts of Shivner and Chakan, with their 
dependent districts, were placed in his charge and the parganahs of 
Poona and Supa made over to him in Jagir. eR obstacle being 
thus removed the marriage of Shahji, with Jigi Bhai, daughter of 
Lukhji dadhao Rao, was celebrated with great pomp in 1604. 

By Jiji Bhai, Shahji had two sons, Sambhaji and Shivaji. The 
elder was his father's favourite and accompanied him from early 
infancy, but the younger remained with his mother. Shivaji was 
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for a considerable portion of the year, consequently its inhabitants 
are known as Murhwallahs or “ Dwellers in the mist.” The Khoras 
are the valleys formed by the spurs of the Sahyadris, and derived 
from the word “Khor,” which translates into “dingle” or “ glen.” 
The Konkan-Ghat-Mahta is entirely a hilly country, covered with 
jungle and low tangle, most difficult to move through. The views 
from it are magnificient especially just after the south-west mon- 
soon, when the air is clear and still and the rivers, streams and rivulets 
full and waterfalls and cascades are to be seen on every hand. 

The Dekhan, officially, commences on the crest of the Sahya- 
dris, and includes Konkan-Ghat-Mahta, but, from a recruiting point 
of view, it starts where Konkan-Ghat-Mahta ends, on the eastern side 
of the Ghats. Recruits from this area would be called Konkanis and 
passed to Konkan Companies. The Dekhan consists of rolling 
plains, with little or nothing to relieve the monotony except low 
hills and a few green patches of cultivation near villages, rivers and 
irrigation. It is uninteresting from a scenic point of view, in 
contradistinction to the Konkan and Ghat-Mahta, which are 
possessors of beautiful scenery and landscapes 

There is one marked feature in the scenery of Maharashthra and 
that is flat-topped hills, either rising abruptly out of the plain or 
terminating a spur. As these hills reach their summits, they are 
crowned with scarped, perpendicular sides, culminating in a level 
top. These, in themselves, were difficult enough to ascend; the 
Marathas took advantage of them by transforming them into forts. 
This was effected by building walls, in such places as were necessary, 
and generally strengthening and improving other weak spots, the 
result being that these fastnesses became well nigh impregnable. 
When they fell, it was usually the result of treachery. In many, 
springs the finest water existed and to complete their indepen- 
dence, secret subterranean passages were constructed. After their 
marauding expeditions, the Marathas returned to these in perfect 
confidence, knowing full well that the Musalmans would not dare to 
commit themselves to the intricacies and difficulties of the Western 
Ghats. It was from these forts that Shivaji earned the title of “ The 
Mountain Rat.” Some of the most remarkable are Daulatabad, 
Satara, Torna, Raigarh, Rajgarh, Pratapgarh, Singarh, Purandhar 
and Panalla. In addition to these Shivaji built forts on the coast 
for the defence of his people and his fleet. These are Malwan or 
Sindidrug, Gheria, Severndrug and Alibag (Kolaba). These are now 
more or less in ruins. 

The first Musalman invasion of the Dekhan took place about 
1293 A. D., when Alla-ud-din, a nephew of the kings of the Khilji 
dynasty, took Deogarh, the modern Daulatabad, then in possession 
of the Deogiri Yadhaos. Apparently it changed hands several times, 
before passing finally into the possession of the Musalman invaders. 
The Marathas, at this period, did not require much reckoning with ; 
they made little or no stand against the foreigners, who gradually 
conquered their country, settled in and began to administer it. In 
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the course of time, Muhammadan kingdoms rose in the Dekhan, 
governed by viceroys but owing allegiance to Delhi. As these 
gained strength, they became more or less independent, and warred 
not only amongst themselves, but combined together against Delhi. 
These kingdoms were the Adil Shahi or Bijapur, the Kutub Shahi, 
Golconda or Hyderabad, Imad Shahi or Berar, Nizam Shahi or 
Ahmednagar and Burid Shahi or Ahmedabad Bidar. 

War cannot be wade without armies, and to maintain these 
Marathas were enlisted. 

About this time, end of sixteenth century, the Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and English came on the scenes of Western India. 
They were not of much account at the start, but later on required 
dealing with. 

The first Marathas to bring themselves to notice were the 
Bhonsle family, in the sixteenth century. They held several patel- 
ships under the Ahmednagar government. Their principal residence 
was at the village of Ellora, near the celebrated caves of that name 
and the fortress of Daulatabad, in the Nizam’s territory. Babji 
Bhonsle, who was apparently a man of some note, had two sons, 
Maluji and Vituji. The former married Dipa Bhai, a sister of 
Jagpal Rao Naik Nimbalkar, Deshmukh of Phaltan, a man of good 
birth and position. Through the influence of one Lukhji Jadhao 
Rao, Maluji was entertained in the service of Mortijah Nizam Shah 
in 1577. For many years he was childless, a great misfortune among 
Hindus. He invoked the aid of all the Hindu gods, but to no 
purpose. He then sought the assistance of one Shah Sharif, a 
celebrated Muhammadan saint of Ahmednagar, whom he engaged to 
otter up prayers on his behalf. Shortly after, a son was born to him. 
In gratitude to the Pir, for his supposed benediction, the child was 
named Shah after him, with the Maratha adjunct of respect “Ji”: in 
the ensuing year, a second son was, in like manner, named Sharifji. 

Maluji Bhonsle was a man possessed of considerable ability, 
industry and perseverance. He was determined to prosper and, with 
this end in view, he was anxious to contract a marriage between 
Shahji and the daughter of Lukhji Jadhao Rao, which was not 
pleasing to the latter, as Maluji was not considered of sufficient rank, 
The latter, having become possessed of considerable wealth, which it 
is said the goddess Bhavani assisted him to, employed it in the 
purchase of horses and in public and charitable works. His brother- 
in-law, Nimbalkar of Phaltan, espoused his cause and, by his help, 
Maluji was raised to the command of 5,000 horse, with the title of 
Maluji Raja Bhonsle. The forts of Shivner and Chakan, with their 
dependent districts, were placed in his charge and the parganahs of 
Poona and Supa made over to him in Jagir. Every obstacle being 
thus removed the marriage of Shahji, with Jigi Bhai, daughter of 
Lukhji Jadhao Rao, was celebrated with great pomp in 1604. 

By Jiji Bhai, Shahji had two sons, Sambhaji and Shivaji. The 
elder was his father’s favourite and accompanied him from early 
infancy, but the younger remained with his mother. Shivaji was 
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born in Shivner Fort near Junnar, in the north of Poona, in May 
1627. During the turbulent period in which his childhood was 
passed, he narrowly escaped, on several occasions, from falling into 
the hands of the Muhammadans. 

Owing to an estrangement between Shahji and Jiji Bhai, 
Shivaji did not see much of his father during his early childhood. 
To Dadaji Konedeo, an astute Brahman, Shahji left the care of his 
family at Poona. In those days Marathas could seldom read or 
write, as they considered it undignified. Shivaji could never write 
his name. He was a good archer and marksman, skilled in the use 
of the spear and the various swords and daggers common in the 
Dekhan. His countrymen have ever been celebrated for horseman- 
ship, in this he excelled. He was fully instructed in all the cere- 
monies and observances enjoined by the rules of his caste. The 
fabulous exploits detailed in the Mahabharat, the Ramayan aud the 
Bhagwat were his delight. 

The religious and natural feelings of a Hindu were strongly 
implanted in Shivaji, and he early imbibed a rooted hatred of the 
Muhammadans. It must be remembered that, at this time, the 
Dekhan was held by the various Muhammadan dynasties and that 
the Marathas had little or nothing to say in the government of their 
own country. This would naturally increase their hate of the 
Musalmans. 

From about his sixteenth year he began to associate with 
persons of lawless habits and to talk of becoming an independent 
polygar. ‘To endeavour to wean him from these tastes, Dadaji 
Konedeo confided the affairs or the Jagir to him. He thus came 
in contact with the leading Marathas, near Poona, whose goodwill 
he obtained by his obliging and conciliatory manner. Even then, it 
was whispered that he was a sharer in the gang robberies committed 
in the Konkan. 

During his visits to the Konkan and Ghat Mahta, he grew 
familiar with the paths and defiles of that wild tract, a knowledge 
he made use of later. He also came much into contact with the 
Mawalis, to whom he was always partial. In spite of their stupid 
appearance, he observed they were active and intelligent in anything 
to which they were accustomed and faithful in situations of trust. 
His most trusted follower, ‘anaji Malosre, was one of these. 

Shivaji noted the value of the various hill forts and in due 
time took advantage of them. His first exploit was the capture of 
‘Torna, a hill fort some 20 miles west of Poona, in 1648, by the 
collusion of the Killidar. This was a possession of Bijapur, in whose 
service his father was entertained. Shivaji informed Bijapur, but 
took care to improve the defences of the fort. While so employed, 
hidden treasure was discovered, with which arms and ammunition 
were purchased and the fort of Rajgarh, three miles south-west of 
Torna, built. On this coming to the ears of Bijapur, suspicion fell 
on Shahji, who, however, was blameless. He took the precaution 
to write to Dadaji Konedeo and asked him to request Shivaji 
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to desist. Shortly after this, Konedeo died. Prior to his death, 
he sent for Shivaji and advised him tu prosecute his plans for in- 
dependence ; to protect Brahmans, kine and cultivators ; to preserve 
Hindu temples from violation ; and to follow the fortune which lay 
before him. 

Dadaji’s death was reported to Shahji, but when requests were 
made for arrears of revenue, evasive replies were sent by Shivaji. 

Shortly after this, he acquired Supa by surrounding it with his 
Mawalis, and also the forts of Singarh and Purandhar. In this 
manner he was soon in possession of the tract between Chakan and 
the Nira. He continued to arm and collect his Mawalis and, in 
1648, he attacked and looted a large convoy of treasure en route 
from Kalyan to Bijapur. This completely unmasked his designs, 
but before the news reached Bijapur, he had obtained possession of 
several more forts. These acts led to suspicion being cast on Shahji, 
in consequence of which he was made a prisoner. During his incar- 
ceration, Shivaji remained quiet. By appealing to the Moghals, 
Shivaji obtained Shahji’s release, and a mansub of 5,000 horse for 
himself. 

The method employed by Shivaji to obtain possession of hill 
forts was as follows. It was customary for the villagers residing in 
the neighbourhood of these to contribute, annually, a supply of 
leaves and grass for the purpose of thatching houses. These they were 
permitted to deposit inside the forts. Shivaji noted this and was 
not slow to take advantage of the slackness of the Muhammadan 
custodians. He caused his own Mawalis to play the part of villagers 
and thus gain entrance, taking care to conceal their arms in the 
bundles of grass and leaves. Admittance once being gained, the 
garrison was quickly overpowered and possession of the fort with 
it. 4 
With a view to helping him to extend his possessions in the 
Konkan and Ghat-Mahta, Shivaji built Pratapgarh upon a high 
rock near the source of the Krishna. Up to this time he had confined 
his ravages to Bijapur, but becoming daring by impunity and 
invited by circumstances, he extended his depredations to the 
Imperial Districts and, in 1657, raided Junnar. 

In 1659, the Bijapur Government became sensible of the 
necessity of making an effort to subdue him. Accordingly a force 
of 5,000 horse and 7,000 choice infantry, with a train of artillery, 
was despatched against him under one Afzul Khan, who pompously 
declared that he would bring back the insignificant rebel and cast 
him in chains under the footstool of the throne 

Shivaji was not going to be drawn. On the arrival of this 
force at Wai, he withdrew to Pratapgarh, below which he cut down 
the jungle. He communicated his plans to the faithful Tanaji 
Malosre and ordered up his troops from the Konkan mostly 
Mawali infantry. He sent word to Afzul Khan that he would 
surrender the whole country to him, if by so doing he could assure 
himself of his friendship, 
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In spite of his contempt for Shivaji and the Marathas, Afzul 
Khan was aware of the intricate nature of the country between 
Wai and Pratapgarh, he therefore did not wish to commit his whole 
force to it. Instead, he sent one Pantoji Gopinath, a Brahman, to 
interview Shivaji, a fatal mistake of which the latter was not slow to 
avail himself. During the interview he unfolded to Pantoji his 
dreams of founding a Hindu nation; that he was called upon by 
Bhavani to protect Brahmans and kine, to punish the violaters of 
their temples and gods, and to resist the enemies of their religion ; 
that it became him as a Brahman to assist in what was already 
decreed by the deity ; and that here, amongst his caste and country- 
men, he should hereafter live in comfort and affluence. Pantoji 
was completely won over, and it was arranged that Afzul Khan 
should be invited to have an interview with Shivaji. 

Everything being arranged, Afzul Khan, clad, ina thin muslin 
garment, and armed with a sword, accompanied by some 1,500 men, 
advanced to within a few hundred yards of Partapgarh, where he 
halted. He then proceeded to meet Shivaji, taking Sayyid Bundu 
with him. 

Shivaji made preparations as if resolved on some meritorious, 
though desperate action. He performed his ablutions and besought 
his mother's blessing. He then put on his steel chain cap and 
armour under his turban and cotton gown, concealed a crooked 
dagger, bichwa or scorpion, in his right sleeve, and, on the fingers 
of his left hand, he fixed a waghnakh, or tiger’s claws. Thus accou- 
tred, with his tried friend Tanaji Malosre, he set out to meet Afzul 
Khan. 

The two met, were introduced and, in the midst of the customary 
embraces, Shivaji disembowelled Afzul Khan with the waghnakh, 
following the blow up with the daggcr. Afzul drew his sword, but to 
no.avail, against Shivaji. Sayyid Bundu made a gallant effort, but 
against two such swordsmen as Shivaji and Tanaji Malosre, he had 
no chance. Afzul’s head was severed and carried in triumph to 
Pratapgarh. On the recognised signal, the Mawalis fell on and com- 
pleted the rout of the Bijapur troops. 

This act, detestable as it appears in the light of the present 
day, greatly raised Shivaji's reputation, and from this date the 
Marathas may be said to have sprung into being asa nation. I 
have no wish to defend the murder of Afzul Khan, but, in all fairness 
to the Marathas, it must be remembered that among uncivilised 
people, such as they were then and such as the wild tribes on our 
frontier now are, necessity is often considered to justify murder, Out- 
rages constantly occur on our borders, yet from these we do not 
impute want of a fighting spirit to the frontier tribes. In dealing 
with the undoubted assassination of Atzul Khan, these points should 
receive due consideration, as his murder was deemed justified. 

Muhammadan rule in the Dekhan rested on very Insecure ground. 
There were no interests in common. Qn the one hand was the 
Emperor, on the other the kingdoms uf the Dekhan. Each of these 
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encouraged the Maratha chieftains under their banner, which brought 
Shivaji into prominence as a champion of Hindu faith and empire, a 
power which should finally drive out of the Dekhan its Musalman 
rulers. They were so blind to the doings of the Marathas that they 
actually encouraged them to fight against their own nationality. 
When they discovered their error, it was too late. The only Musal- 
man, who appeared to grasp the idea of fusing India into one nation, 
was Akbar, who did his best to blend the interests of Hindus and 
Musalmans into one. 

Having defeated Bijapur, Shivaji turned his attention to the 
Moghals and also plundered Surat, then in possession of the English 
and Dutch. Seeing the advantage the Sidi of Janjira enjoyed from 
the possession of a navy, to protect his shores, he inaugurated one. 

Shahji died in 1664, on which Shivaji assumed the title of Raja, 
and struck coins in his own name. 

Aurangzebe now began to realise the danger of the Maratha 
ek and sent an expedition against Shivaji, commanded by a 

ajput Prince. Shivaji made no attempt to withstand this but 
proceeded to conclude a treaty and tender his services to the Moghals, 
By these means, his territory became greatly circumscribed. 

In March 1666, Shivaji proceeded to Delhi; taking umbrage at 
the manner of his reception, he showed resentment, on which he 
was practically made a prisoner. He, however, managed to escape 
and, after extraordinary adventures, returned to the Dekhan: He 
was not long in repossessing himself of the forts and districts, he 
had been called upon to cede, prior to proceeding to Delhi. 

The years 1668-69 were those of his greatest Icisure. These he 
devoted to affairs of State. 

_ A short description of his military arrangements will now be 
given, as they are replete with interest. ; 

The foundation of his power was his infantry. His occupation of 
the hill forts give him a hold on the country anda place of deposit for 
his plunder. His cavalry had not yet spread the terror of the Maratha 
name. The infantry was raised in Ghat-Mahta and the Konkan 
those of the former were called Mawalis, those of the latter Hed- 
aris. The word “hed” literally means “down the coast”; the term 
applied originally, it is believed, to men drawn from the neighbour- 
od of Malwan, but later to all infantry from the Konkan. These 
Men brought their own arms, for which Government supplied 
Ammunition. Their dress was a pair of short drawers, reaching 

alf-way down the thigh, a strong narrow band tightly girt about 
loins, a turban and sometimes a cotton frock. Sume wore a cloth 
Tound the waist, which could be uscd as a shawl. 

Their arms consisted of a sword, shield and matchlock Some 
of the Hedkaris, especially those from Sawantwari, used a species of 
firclock, Every tenth man, instead of fire arms, carricd a bow and 
Attows, for use in night attacks and surprises, when the use of fire- 
ams was prohibited or kept in reserve, The Hedkaris excelled as 
marksmen, the Mawalis for desperate attacks, sword in hand. Both 
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possessed an extraordinary facility for climbing precipices and 
scaling rocks. 

To every ten men there was a naik, and to every fifty a haval- 
dar. The commander of one hundred was termed jumladar, and of 
a thousand ek-hazari. There were also officers of five thousands, 
between whom and the surnobat, or chief commander, there were no 
mediums. 

The cavalry was of two kinds, viz., Barghirs and Shilahdars. 
The Barghirs were mounted on horses, the property of the State, 
and were known as Pagah; in these Shivaji placed great trust and 
reliance The Shilahdars brought their own horses. The resemblance 
of this system to that now prevalent in our Indian cavalry is very 
noticeable. Possibly it may have been adopted from the Mara- 
thas. 

The Maratha horsemen wore a pair of tight breeches covering 
the knee, a turban which many fastened by passing a fold under 
the chin, a frock of quilted cotton, and a cloth round the waist, with 
which they generally girt on their swords, in preference to securing 
them with their belts. 

The horseman was armed with a sword and shield ; a proportion 
carried matchlocks. The great national weapon was the spear, in 
the use of which, and the management of their horses, they evinced 
both grace and dexterity. 

Over every seventy-five horsemen, there was a havaldar. To 
one hundred and seventy-five, a jumladar, and to every five jumlas 
or 625, a subhedar. Every subhe had an accountant and auditor of 
accounts, invariably Brahmans. 

To the command of every ten subhes, rated at 5,000, there was 
a commander styled panch-hazari. Every jumla, subhe and panch- 
hazari had an establishment of news writers, avowed spies and 
secret intelligencers. 

Shivaji took an immense amount of interest in his retainers and, 
in the early part of his career, inspected all men offering themselves 
for entertainment, personally. 

Mawalis enlisted merely on condition of getting a subsistence 
in grain. Infantry received from Rs. 3 to 9 per mensem, Barghirs 
Rs. 6 to 15 and Shilahdars Rs. 18 to 36. Plunder was the property 
of the State. 

As regards hill forts, each was in charge of a killidar or 
havaldar under whom there were one or more surnobats, each in 
command of a force: these must not, however, be confounded with 
a chief commander of cavalry or infantry. Every fort had a 
head clerk and a supply officer. Orders in respect to ingress and 
egress, rounds, watches and patrols, care of water, grain, stores and 
ammunition were most minute. The garrison consisted of —in- 
fantry but, independent of them, each had a separate and complete 
establishment of Brahmans, Marathas, Ramoshis, Mhars and Mangs, 
the whole termed Garkharis. The Ramoshis, Mhars and Mangs 
were employed on outpost duty: they brought intelligence, watched 
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all paths, misled enquirers or cut off the enemy’s stragglers. They 
described the fort as their “mother.” 

Shivaji’s civil administration was equally good. On it he 
expended much care and forethought. No branch of it {escaped 
his attention, either religious, revenue or judicial. 

The standard of Shivaji, the national flag of the Marathas, was 
called the Bhagwa Jhenda. It was swallow-tailed, of a deep orange 
colour, and particularly emblematic of the followers of Mahadeo. 

After a spell of peace, Shivaji once more resumed activity. His 
first steps were the recovery of Singarh and Purandhar. An 
account of the taking of the former will be given here, as it shows 
the daring possessed by the Marathas at that time, a spirit still 
latent in them. 

Singarh is situated on the eastern side of the great Sahyadn 
range, near the point where the Purandhar Hills branch off into the 
Dekhan. It communicates with these hills, both on the east 
and west by high narrow ridges, while on the north and south, it 
presents a high and rugged mountain, with an ascent of half 
a mile, in many parts, nearly perpendicular. On arriving at this 
height, there is an immense craggy precipice, some 40 feet high, 
while surmounting the whole, there 1s a strong stone wall with 
towers. This was occupied by Rajputs, who, fancying it impregnable, 
were correspondingly negligent. Shivaji laid a plan for surprising 
it, confiding it to the faithful Tanaji Malosre, who offered to take 
it accompanied by his brother Suryaji and 1,000 Mawalis. This 
party set out on a dark February night, from Raigarh by different 
paths, known only to themselves and uniting below the fortress, 
directed by Malosre. The men were divided into two parts, one 
remaining behind, with orders to advance, if necessary, while the rest 
lodged themselves unseen at the foot of the rock. Selecting a 
part most difficult of access, one man mounted the rock, made fast a 
ladder, by which the remainder followed, lying down as they arrived. 
Three hundred had scarce obtained a footing, when the garrison 
became alarmed. One man advanced to discover what was occur- 
ring. A deadly arrow answered his enquiries. ‘The noise of running 
to arms caused Tanaji to push forward without delay. A desperate 
conflict ensued. ‘The Mawalis though outnumbered were gaining 
ground, when Tanaji fell. They then lost confidence, when Suryaji 
rallied them by saying the ropes were destroyed and now was 
the time to prove themselves Shivaji’s Mawalis. Thus encouraged 
they returned with a resolution nothing could withstand, and with 
their usual war cry “Har! Har! Mahadeo!” they soon became 
masters of the fort, with a loss of some 300 to themselves and 500 
Rajputs. On receiving the intimation of the success, Shivaji ex- 
claimed :—‘ The den is taken but the lion is slain! We have gained 
a fort, but alas! I have lost Tanaji Malosre.” 

In June 1674, Shivaji was enthroned at Raigarh after many 
solemn rites and every observance of the Shastras, which could 
make the ceremony reverenced by Hindus. He assumed many lofty 
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titles and, thereafter, on all public occasions, he imitated the 
grandeur and dignity of royalty. 

The remaining years of his life were spent in raiding Moghal 
territory, war with the Sidi and the consolidation of the Maratha 
power. “He died at Raigarh, on the 5th April 1680, in his 53rd 
year. The iminediate cause of his death being a painful swelling 
in his knee-joint, causing high fever, to which he succumbed. 

At the time of his death, he had large possessions both of 
wealth and territory. 

Shivaji was undoubtedly a wonderful man. If he had not 
altogether realised the dreains of his mother, or literally fulfilled the 
bidding of Bhawani, he had risen from a small landholder to 
be the monarch of a mighty nation, which he had called into being. 
His followers had been taught how they were to subdue the Moghals 
finally. Should fortune not smile, they were to return to their 
forts, baftling their pursuers. When opportunity offered they were 
to rush like a whirlwind on to the plains. So when the hand 
that framed the plans was dust and ashes, the design could be 
accomplished. Shivaji was a born leader of men. All can recognise 
his wonderful genius and adinire his undaunted perseverance, but 
the world can hardly endorse the verdict of his nation, who speak of 
him as an incarnation of the deity, setting an example of wisdom, 
fortitude and piety. 

Sambhaji succeeded Shivaji; though possessed of his courage, 
he lacked discretion, with the result that the whole country was 
in a state of anarchy. By executing the Peshwa, he estranged himself 
from the Marath: 

Aurangzebe determined to reduce the Marathas andthe 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda in one final effort. 
He left Delhi, to which he never returned, when 63 years of age, 
for this purpose, spending the remaining 27 years of his life on the 
march in a hopeless struggle to bring the Dekhan under control. 
So bent was he on its conquest that he paid scant heed to the 
doings of the English merchants, into whose hands his Empire was 
eventually to fall. 

Aurangzebe took up his position at Ahmednagar in 1683, His 
camp was incunceivably Juxurious and magnificent, in) marked 
contrast to his own simple ways. ‘This unnecessary display hindered 
the movement of his army. His main idea was, in the first place, 
to subjugate the Muhammadan States. Against the turbulent 
Marathas, he neglected the most ordinary precautions, owing to his 
senseless contempt of them, of which they took every advantage. 

With this end in view, he besieged Bijapur which, after a 
brave defence, fell in 1686. So ended the brilliant Adil Shahi 
Dynasty. Golconda fell within a year. “Thus the last of the 
dynasties that had risen on the ruins of the Bahmani kingdom came 
to an end, 

To destroy two kingdoms, for Aurangzeb, was quite a different 
matter to building up his own power. Rebellions sprang up 
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in every direction. Had Sambhaji possessed his father’s genius, 
he might have swept the Moghal forces away, but he spent his time 
in debauchery. In fact, the Maratha power appeared to be coming 
to anend. This was not so. Though the form was changing the 
power still grew. Their military organisation might lessen, yet 
their predatory habits, their pride in Shivaji’s memory, their belief 
in the sobreananiy of their forts was as strong as ever. Their 
strength absolutely increased as Shivaji’s system crumbled. Guerilla 
warfare arose and was carried on on the Moghal hosts, from every 
quarter, a warfare in which their unwieldy army was of little avail. 

In 1689, Sambhaji fell a prisoner into Aurangzebe’s hands. He 
was offered life on the condition of embracing Islam. To this he 
gave a grossly insulting reply, on which he was executed, after suffer- 
ing terrible torture. Though the Marathas were estranged from Sam- 
bhaji, they were infuriated at this cruel outrage on the son of their 
great leader. 

Rajaram, Sambhaji’s half brother, was declared regent on behalf 
of his son, Shivaji, better known as Shahu, a boy only six years old. 
He carried on his preparations and resisted the Moghals as before. 
In these operations the Maratha fleet participated. 

In 1700, Rajaram died, but his death was of no more advantage to 
the Emperor than that of Sambhaji. Shivaji, his eldest son, succeeded 
him under the regency of his mother, Tarabhai, and the struggle was 
continued as keenly as ever. The national spirit was roused. ‘The 
Marathas had sometimes to bow before the storm, but they were 
never broken. They multiplied and overran the whole country. 
The Emperor’s strength was broken: he had exhausted the revenues 
of the Dekhan, while the Marathas intercepted his treasure from 
Hindustan. His empire was unwieldy and his army got no rest. It 
was constantly harried, defeated in the open, supplies cut off and forts 
re-taken. After a quarter of a century of strife, Aurangzebe died in 
1707, at Ahmednagar, hemmed in on all sides by the very Marathas 
for whom he at one time showed such contempt. 

So ended Aurangzebe. There is little interest in the history of 
his successors. The last of them was sent across the seas in 1858.° 
Their story is a record of swift ruin. Hindu martial races closed in 
upon their Empire. Musalman Viceroys became independent Kings. 
Hosts swept in from the north, till the final conquest by the British 
drove them aside. 

The Maratha power had a strange habit of constantly shifting 
its local position and character. But in all its changes, it never, while 
it lasted, ceased to be formidable. For a time, after Aurangzebe’s death, 
the form which the strength assumed was that of two great rival parties, 

When Sambhaji was taken prisoner by Aurangzebe, his little son, 
Shivaji, was also taken. He was brought up at the Imperial 
Court, being known as Shahu. On obtaining his liberty, he threw 
in his lot with the Emperor, vowing allegiance to Delhi, and 
gathered around him a large number of adherents, who were discon- 
tented with Tarabhai’s rule. 
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Shahu regained possession of Satara and was formally enthroned 
there in 1708. Tarabhai continued a fruitless struggle with Kolha- 
pur and Panalla as a base of operations, till 1712, when, on the death 
of her idiot son Shivaji, she was placed under restraint. Rajaram’s 
younger son, Sambhaji, revived the party, but was finally defeated 
by Shahu and gave up his pretensions to the Maratha throne in 
1729. He was, however, allowed to retain the title of Raja of Kolha- 

ur, 
4 At this period Balaji Bishvanath, a Brahman, was Shahu’s 
Peshwa or Prime Minister. On his advice, Shahu demanded a 
recognition of his claims to all the territory that belonged to Shivaji, 
together with other rights, from the Moghal Viceroy of the Dekhan. 
In spite of the magnitude of the demands, they were conceded. The 
Viceroy, by these means, hoped to build up the Imperial power, in- 
stead of which he consolidated that of the Marathas. The astuteness 
of the Peshwa placed the Marathas in a very favourable position. 

Shahu, the legitimate head of the Marathas, styled himself 
“ King of the Hindus,” though he acknowledged himself a vassal of 
Delhi. The importance of the Marathas was increased by the consi- 
deration shown them by the Moghals, and by the fatuity of the 
Emperor, who plotted with them against his own Viceroy. He would 
not ratify the latter’s treaty with Shahu. On this the Viceroy 
promised further concessions, if Shahu would assist him against Delhi. 
‘These were granted and the Peshwa, in 1720, marched un Delhi at 
the head of an army. The Emperor was deposed and murdered. 
His successor sent back the Marathas to the Dekhan, confirming the 
agreements between the Viceroy and Shahu. ‘The Maratha claims 
were thus recognised by the Imperial Government. 

Owing to the illiteracy of the Marathas, the presence of Brah- 
mans was necessary. The Peshwa took full advantage of this to in- 
crease the subjugation of Shahu to his master mind. He also caused 
a common interest to spring up between the various Maratha chiefs 
and encouraged a common encroachment on the Moghal power. 
Though paving the way for the supremacy of the Peshwa, the 
Marathas undoubtedly formed a nation in a manner that no other 
body of people in India, except perhaps the Sikhs, ever did, and for a 
time they had their way. 

In the interim, the English merchants-at Bombay, by a policy of 
discreet neutrality, flourished. 

While the Empire of Delhi was being shaken by revolts in the 
Punjab and Kashmir, Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Viceroy of the Dekhan, was 
conspiring against it. He took possvssion of Golconda and Hyderabad 
and founded the dynasty of the Nizams of Hyderabad. Aurangzebe 
had destroyed two great Muhammadan kingdoms in the Dekhan, but, 
within twenty years of his death, another had sprung into existence. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk hoped to secure his position by sowing dissen- 
sions amongst the Marathas. But a considerable change had come 
over the Hindu power. Baji Rao had succeeded Balaji Vishvanath. 
With the rise of the Peshwas there arose to power the four great 
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Maratha families of Sindia, Holkar, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Raja of Berar. 
Baji Rao perceived it was time to bring into better order the 
ossessions acquired by the Marathas. He pointed out the imbeci- 
lity of the Moghal authorities and degeneracy of the empire, to Shahu, 
urging him to spread his power. The Nizam lost no opportunity of 
creating dissension among the Marathas, but took care to preserve the 
integrity of his own dominions. He was quite ready to aid 
the Peshwa in pulling down the dominions of their common lord. 
He received assurances of the Peshwa’s goodwill, so long as he 
refrained from interfering with the Maratha invasion of Hindustan, 
Accordingly, Holkar ravaged Bengal and Oude, while Baji Rao 
marched against Delhi. The Emperor, seeing himself menaced, induced 
the Nizam to assist him. The latter marched against the Peshwa, 
was defeated and had to cede all the country between the Narbada 
and Chambal, as well as to purchase exemption against further 
action. 

The Marathas, at this time, attacked the Portuguese, at Salsette 
and Bassein, whom they crushed. Thus the only rival European 

wer to England came to an end. 

Nadir Shah, King of Persia, now invaded India, defeated the 
Imperial army, plundered Delhi and laid it in ashes. This event 
caused a temporary truce between the various factions in India, who 
understood, for the time, that they had but one common enemy, 
Perceiving this Nadir Shah retreated with his loot. 

Baji Rao died in 1740, being succeeded by his eldest. son, 
Balaji Baji Rao. Under his auspices, the Marathas had become the 
most powerful people in India. A century earlier they had not been 
heard of, now their name was a terror as far as Delhi and Orissa, 
Madras and Trichinopoli. - The Moghal Empire was at their 
mercy, the Portuguese humbled. The English and French, unaware 
of their own strength, were as yet afraid to try conclusions with them. 

Shahu died in 1749, being succeeded by his adopted heir, Rama, 
grandson of Tarabhai. Before his death he practically handed over 
the government of the Maratha Empire to the Peshwa, on condition 
of his perpetuating the Raja’s name and keeping up the dignity of 
the house of Shivaji through the grandson of Tarabhai and his 
descendants. Kolhapur was to remain a separate estate. 

Thus the dominions, that Shivaji had created passed from the 
hands of his family to the Brahman Minister, who now became 
hereditary ruler of the nation, but in deference to popular tradition, 
it was expedient to maintain one of his lineage as a nominal King. 

About this period two men of mark, largely connected with 
Indian history, appeared on the scene. They were Dupleix and 
Clive. The English had no idea of creating an Empire and conquering 
the land. Dupleix, a Frenchman, on the other side of India, grasped 
the possibility of forming a powerful European Empire in India. He 
also perceived the magnificent material the natives of India were for 
becoming soldiers and raised the first sepoy regiment. But Robert 
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Clive was greater than Dupleix. He was a young English merchant, 
who exchanged the ledger for the sword, and by working out the 
Frenchman’s idea, added a continent to the British Empire. 

The original capital of Shivaji’s Empire had been Raigarh. 
Under Sambhaji, it was, if anywhere, at Sangameshwar, south of 
Raigarh. Under Shahu, it had been moved to Satara, Kolhapur 
being the rival seat of Maratha power. Upon the death of Shahu 
and the access to power of the Peshwas, it was transferred to Poona, 
which remained, to the last, the capital of the Marathas. 

In 1751, the English had to protect themselves against the depre- 
dation of the Marathas in Calcutta, and forts at Katak and Saharanpur 
attest to the power to which they attained. Under Balaji Baji 
the Maratha power reached its zenith and seemed likely to spread 
over the whola of the Indian Peninsula. 

The invasion of Nadir Shah was followed by one by the Afghan, 
Ahmad Shah’ Abdali, which was driven back. A second invasion, by 
the same ae was more successful, the Punjab being ceded to 
him. Civil war followed and the streets of Delhi were deluged with 
blood. The aid of the Marathas was again sought in 1754, 
Dissensions arose between the Emperor and his Minister, and the 
latter called on the Marathas, whom Raghunath Rao led against the 
Emperor. In 1758 he entered Lahore in triumph and Shivaji’s 
prophecy was accomplished, which said that the Marathas should 
water their horses in the Indus and Hughli. 

In 1759, Abdali advanced to recover the Punjab. The Empire 
being, to all intents and purposes, at an end, the struggle lay between 
the Mareshas and Afghans. Had the latter been driven out, the 
Emperor of India would have been Mahadaji Sindia, the famous 
son of Ranoji and the only surviving son of Jyapa. 

In the meantime, affairs had been prospering in the Dekhan. 
After a short struggle with the Nizam, the Peshwa obtained possession, 
in perpetuity, of the forts of Ahmednagar and Asirgarh, the entire 

rovince of Bijapur and much of Aurangabad, with a large revenue. 
he Moghal possessions in the Dekhan were thus reduced to a 
minimum, and the Peshwa’s army was free to march on the Punjab. 

The flower of the Maratha army accordingly marched, under the 
command of Sidashiva Rao and Vishvas Rao, to Hindustan. It 
rivalled in splendour and magnificence the gorgeous camp of 
Aurangzebe. The cause appearing to be the national one of all 
Hindus, Rajputs, Pindharis and irregulars of all descriptions flocked 
to the Maratha standard. The army arrived before Delhi in the 
hot weather of 1760, and went into quarters. After the monsoon, 
Ahmad Abdali moved towards Delhi, and the contending forces 
entrenched themselves opposite each other at Panipat, where they 
lay inactive for three months. In January 1761, provisions 
running scarce in the Maratha camp, their generals gave the signal 
for battle. It was a struggle between religions. The fierce shouts 
of the Muhaminadans “ Allah! Allah! and Din! Din!” were met 
by the Hindu “Har! Har! Mahadev!” The battle was furiously 
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contested, but the Afghans prevailed. Vast numbers of Marathas 
were killed and made prisoners. 

The question of Hindu supremacy over India was decided once 
for all. Ten years later, when Mahadaji Sindia interfered to place 
Shah Alam on the throne, it was to benefit the English merchants 
of Calcutta. 

The grief in Maharashthra was terrible after the battle of 
Panipat. Both Sidashiva Rao and Vishvas Rao had been killed. 
The Peshwa never recovered the shock and died shortly after at 
Parvati. Although the possibility of Hindu supremacy over India 
had vanished, the Marathas still remained, for a time, the most. 
powerful people in the country. 

The empire of Delhi had passed away. All that remained were 
a few small districts in the neighbourhood of the capital. The 
Punjab was Ahmad Abdali’s possession. The Rohillas were power- 
ful in Rohilkund, Oude, nominally a viceroyalty, was really an in- 
dependent kingdom and a close ally of the British. In the name of 
Mir Jafar, the Company was supreme in Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 
The Rajputs had long separated from the Emperor. The territories 
of the Nizam were considerably reduced. The French power was 
broken, the Dutch destroyed and the Portuguese reduced to insigni- 
ficance. This had been brought about by the English in the short 
space of time between 1755 and 1761. In Bengal, they were on the 
high road to the conquest of India. In the west, as yet, they 
possessed only the Island of Bombay, and Fort Victoria, with a few 
villages at Bankote and Surat. The Marathas held the Konkan, 
Dekhan and Guzerat, with claims on Kathiawar, Malwa, Khandeish, 
Berar, Bijapur and most of Aurangabad, and the old Hindu king- 
dom of Tanjore. Besides this, their demands for chauth extended 
over the greater part of India and they held Katak and Orissa. 
Sindia, Holkar, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the Raja of Berar were, 
however, serious rivals to the power of the Peshwa. The most 
important of the late political changes was the fact that it was to be 
the English and not the French, who were to rule India. Man 
years of fighting, however, had to be passed through before the 
turbulent Marathas bowed to England’s might, during which many 
anxious periods were experienced. 

At this period, a new power arose in Mysore, where one Haidar 
Naik threw in his lot with the Hindu Raja. Later on this State 
proved a powertul antagonist to the English. 

Between the years 1761—81, what was known as the First 
Maratha War took place. During this period, a desultory but constant 
state of warfare was carried on between the English, Marathas and 
Mysore, in which the Nizam was more or less mixed up. No parti- 
eularly striking events occurred to mark it. Victory inclined, at 
varying intervals, to one side and then to the other. Mueh fighting 
took place, on and about the Ghats, between Bombay and Poona. 
Pledges were made and broken, as convenient to the contracting 
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During the conflict, a marked change had been coming over the 
Maratha Empire. The great houses of Sindia, Holkar, the Gaekwar 
of Baroda, and Bhonsle of Berar were rapidly growing into indepen- 
dant States, little, if at all, less powerful than the Beira himself. 
Instead of a single Empire the English had to do with a more or 
less lax confederacy, each of whose members was actuated by his 
own interest rather than by any spirit of national patriotism. This, 
of course, favoured the English; had the Marathas shown an united 
front, their conquest would have proved a still longer task. 

Desultory warfare continued till about 1800. In the meanwhile 
Sindia became most powerful. His idea was to found a great Mara- 
tha State between the Ganges and Jumna, which, however, was 
never completed. Mysore continued troublesome and some difficulty 
was experienced, owing to the interference of the French. Nothing 
of particular note occurred. The English continued consolidating 
their possessions, British power had advanced so far that it must 
either perish or be supreme in India. 

Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley, arrived in 
India in May 1798. His first efforts were directed to the renewal 
of the alliance with the Nizam and Peshwa, against Tipu of Mysore, 
and to the driving of the French out of India. 

An army, under General Harris, advanced against Tipu and 
defeated him. Mysore was handed over to its rightful owner, and 

rtions being retained by the English and Nizam. The Peshwa 
india had still to be reckoned with. 

On the death of Nana Farnavis alias Balaji Janardin, the Peshwa, 
in March 1800, supreme disorder reigned in the Dekhan. 

Holkar and Sindia were at enmity, which led to the defeat of 

the latter in October 1802. Holkar declared he would protect the 
Peshwa from the usurpation of Daolat Rao Sindia. Although Baji Rao 
was delighted at the idea of getting rid of Sindia, he was not pre- 
pared to accept Holkar and the terms he offered. A battle ensued, in 
which Holkar defeated the combined forces of Sindia and the Peshwa. 
The latter fled and appealed to the English. A treaty was entered 
into by which he gave up his authority over the great Maratha 
houses in order to be secured in the semblance of his ancient 
dignity. 
Sindia proved recalcitrant and an expedition moved against him 
under General Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington. In August 
1808, Ahmednagar was taken and, on the 21st September, Assaye 
was fought. In the meanwhile, Lake had been pursuing a victorious 
course in Hindustan and driving Sindia’s forces before him. He 
defeated the Marathas under the walls of Delhi and entered the city 
of the great Moghal in triumph. Shah Alam, the aged Emperor, who 
had been sightless for fifteen years, received the conqueror in the 
faded remnants of Imperial State, for the second time, under the 
protection of the Company. Laswari was won on the 18th October 
and the British were supreme over Delhi and Agra, and all Sindia’s 
possessions north of the Chambal. 
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Wellesley next turned his attention to Raghoji Bhonsle of Berar 
and crushed him. 

After these events, treaties were entered into with Sindia and 
Berar to the advantage of the British, Sindia being restricted, more 
or less, to Gwalior, while the Berars were handed over to the Nizam. 

Holkar stood aloof, but in 1808 he determined to take Sindia’s 
place in Hindustan and fight Lake, which he did with the usual luck, 

Although the supremacy of the British was being gradually 
established during these years, the Peshwa, Baji Rao, was occupied in 

lotting against them. This led to the Third Maratha War, and the 
final overthrow of the Maratha power. 

A short resumé of this will now be given. 

Through the advice of one Trimbakji Danglia, a man who had 
risen to a high official position, Baji Rao prepared his way, for 
rebellion against the English, by greatly increasing his army and 
consolidating his position, as head of all the Marathas. His object 
was two-fold, viz., to revive the Maratha policy, which would make 
him lord over Sindia, Holkar, and other chiefs, and to shake off the 
British yoke. With this end in view, he negotiated a secret treaty 
of general confederacy and support with Sindia, Holkar, Bhonsle of 
Berar and the Pindharis. 

After this, the Peshwa turned his eyes to Guzerat. In order to 
settle matters, an envoy was despatched from Baroda to the Peshwa’s 
court at Poona. The envoy, Gangadhar Shastri, was murdered, on 
the 14th July 1815, while accompanying the Peshwa on a journey to 
Pandharpur, by the agents of Trimbakji Danglia. As Baroda was 
under the protection of the British the Peshwa was informed that 
unless Trimbakji was surrendered, Poona City would be attacked. 
This led to his surrender in September. Although the Peshwa simu- 
lated friendship, it was evident that his plans for a Maratha confe- 
deracy against British rule steadily assumed a more definite form. 
Gatherings of armed men took place in spite of the remonstrances of 
Government. Finally, the Peshwa replied that if the absurd report of 
an insurrection was believed, the British might suppress it themselves, 
Trimbakji, who had cftected his escape, was at the head of these 
gangs and his surrender was insisted on, as well as the instant 
delivery of the forts of Singarh, Purandhar and Raigarh. These 
terms were enforced by the British Resident and accepted. The 
other alternative was a declaration of war, at the expiration of twenty- 
four hours. Three days later, orders were received from the Governor- 
General exacting greater punishment. The terms were hard and 
humiliating. They reduced Baji Rao’s position to so low a degree 
that he could have continued as the head of his State in name only. 
With great reluctance, he accepted these terms, though he only 
meant to abide by them, so long as it suited his convenience, 

The Peshwa, not satisfied with the terms of his treaty, worked 
on Sir John Malcolm, the agent, and more or less argued him over, and 
obtained possession of the forts, cte., he had already forfeited. Sir 
John also suggested that he should recruit his army with a view to 
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assisting the English against the Pindharis, who were giving trouble. 
This was an excellent cloak to disguise his real intentions. He 
confided his plans to Bapu Gokla who had succeeded Trimbakji 
Danglia. 

othe Peshwa’s scheme was to assassinate the Resident by corrup- 
tion of the native troops, and, even, of their British officers. One 
Yeshwant Rao Ghorpare was commissioned to carry out the design, 
but, instead of so duing, he informed the Resident. The last interview 
between the Peshwa and the Resident, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
took place on the 14th October 1817. 

bn the 19th October, in honour of the Dasehra, a large gathering 
of troops took place. The Resident was treated with marked dis- 
courtesy and the manners of the Marathas were most overbearing 
and insolent. It was a time of much anxiety for the English, who 
were not very numerous. During the few days that followed, the 
tension increased. The Peshwa hesitated in attacking the British. 
On the 30th October, the British force was augmented by the arrival 
of a British Regiment from Bombay. The position bee a in 
Poona being bad, on the Ist November, the English moved out to 
Kirkee. On the 5th November, the Peshwa finally made up his 
mind to attack, watching the battle from the Temple of Parvati. 
The Marathas lay between the Residency and the position of the 
English at Kirkce, consequently, Elphinstone moved out to join 
them. 

Tt was the afternoon of a sultry Dekhan day. The heat was 
almost. stifling: there was not a breath of wind to blow aside the 
clouds of dust. The Maratha army poured out from Poona, in the 
direction of Kirkee, through fields ready to harvest—an imposing 
spectacle, The low hills that edged the plateau were covered with 
infantry. Endless streams of horsemen issued from the city and 
covered the plain. The air was filled with the trampling of horses 
and rumbling of cannon. The mighty wave of horsemen moved 
onward in all the pomp of war, with apparently irresistible force. 
But the battle was not to be to the strong. Nothing daunted at. his 
vast array, the English force of 2,800, of whom 800 alone were 
Europeans, was eager for the fray. By the advice of the Resident, 
they dashed at the advancing encmy. The Marathas were 
astounded by this act of daring. Their spirits were already damped 
by an evil omen, for the staff of their Jaripatka, or national standard, 
had broken in twain ere they left the city. Gokla did all that was 
possible for a brave soldier to do by leading a brilliant cavalry charge. 
The battle was won. The Maratha army was utterly disconcerted i: 
the unexpected onslaught of the British forces. 

While the battle raged, the Residency was plundered and burnt 
by Baji Rao’s orders, and two British officers, brothers, named 
Vaughan, who had previously been taken prisoner at Talegaon, were 
barbarously hanged. 

Bitter was the despair of the Peshwa as he witnessed the Battle 
of Kirkee from Parvati, He poured out terrible upbraidings on 
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those who had urged him to defy the British power. The Maratha 
Empire was at an end. It had been founded by the massacre of 
Afzul Khan at Pratapgarh; it fell with the attempted massacre of 
the British Resident at Poona. 

The Peshwa, at first, fled to Satara, his army evacuating Poona. 
He then continued his flight into the Western Ghats. Several 
columns were despatched through the Dekhan and Konkan in pursuit 
of him, which eventually culminated in the Battle of Koregaon, 
fought on the Ist January 1818. 

The British force consisted of 500 men, supported by two 6 
pounders, manned by 24 Europeans of the Madras Infantry. Also 
300 newly raised Irregular Horse, the whole under the command of 
Captain Francis Staunton. This force was marching from Sirur to 
Poona. On the morning of the Ist January 1818, it arrived at 
Koregaon, on the banks of the Bhima, some 17 miles north-east of 
Poona. On arrival, it found the whole of the Peshwa’s army, and a 
large number of Arabs, under Baji Rao, encamped before it. Staunton 
took up a position in the village and awaited the assault of the 
Marathas, prepared to sell his life dearly. A terrible battle raged all 
day, and it was entirely due to the heroic valour of Staunton and his 
officers that the Marathas were repulsed. But for them, the men 
would have surrendered. As night fell, the attack became less 
fierce, and by 9 o'clock the artillery ceased, when the village was 
evacuated by the Peshwa’s troops. The Regiment that composed the 
greater part of this force is now the 102nd King Edward’s Own 
Grenadiers. A monument, erected on the spot, tells the traveller of 
the fierce fight that was waged where it stands. Maratha minstrels, 
be it told to their credit, sing of the glory of the defence. 

This event practically closes the History of the Marathas asa 
more or less independent people. The task of settling the country 
remained. Columns marched through it, when several small actions 
were fought, fortresses captured, etc., and the work of pacification 
carried on. The Governor-General conciliated the Maratha nation by 
a graceful concession. The imprisoned Raja of Satara, the descend- 
ant of Shivaji, was given the nominal sovereignty of the district of 
Satara, which, on his death, lapsed to the British Government. The 
descendant of Shivaji continues to reside at Satara, on his own pro- 

rty, with the rank of a First Class Sirdar of the Dekhan. He is 
nown locally as the Raja of Satara, but the rank is not officially 
recognized. 

Shivaji’s sword Bhavani, named after the goddess, is still preserved 
by his descendants at Satara with the utmost veneration, and has 
all the honour of an idol paid to it. The wagnakh, bichwa and chain 
armour, which he wore when he murdered Afzul Khan, are similarly 
preserved. 

The Marathas are now British subjects. 

Endeavour has been made, in the above short description of the 
Marathas, to give some idea of what they have done in the past. 
From a perusal of this, it can hardly be said that they need sae 
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any cause to be ashamed of themselves. True, they have been 
defeated and subdued, but only by a nation whose Empire is now the 
mightiest the world has ever seen. It has been shown that they rose 
from comparative insignificance to be a nation, and that they sue- 
ceeded in driving the Musalman invaders out of the Dekhan, and, in 
their turn, inflicting themselves on Imperial Delhi. They watered 
their horses in the Indus and Hughli and spread to Madras and 
Trichinopoli. Their further advance received a check at Panipat, in 
1761, at the hands of the Afghans, whom they had already once 
defeated. The English now came on the scenes and commenced 
their hold on India, but for this, it is quite possible that the Mara- 
thas might have had their revenge on the Afghans. 

The methods they employed appear to have been very similar to 
those adopted, in the present day, by frontier tribes. The Western 
Ghats are not unlike the hills on the North-West Frontier. They 
are equally steep and stand as high above the level of the surrounding 
plains. They ditter in one respect, in that they are covered with 
dense jungle in contrast to bare slopes; which is the more difficult 
country from a military view, is, of course, a matter of opinion. 

Their tactics were to decoy the enemy into the fastnesses and 
intricacies of the Ghats and then to fall on and harass them; this 
was nothing more than guerilla warfare and rear guard actiuns, of 
which so much is now heard of in all our small frontier wars. 
Doubtless the Marathas picked off their enemies from behind rocks 
and concealed places and even murdered them, if opportunity offered, 
as is now the custom on the frontier: and probably everybody went 
about armed for self-protection. 

The murder of Atzul Khan can only be looked on with detes- 
tation, but is it one whit worse than the treatment meted out to our 
troops at Maizar? No one can tolerate the plundering of the Poona 
Residency and the cruel hanging of the Vaughans while the Battle 


of Kir raged, but have “we not examples equalling these, in the 
massacre of the Cavagnari Mission at Kabul and the murder of poor 


young MacLean, who was a prisoner, after the Battle of Kandahar. 
There can be no shadow of doubt but that the incessant fighting 
that went on among the Western Ghats, towards the latter end of 
the 18th and the commencement of the 19th centuries, was just as 
severe as that which occurs in our present day frontier cam- 
paigns and that the Marathas proved foemen worthy of our steel. 
Looking back, as we do, down the vista of years, is it fair te condemn 
the has?) We have disarmed them and taught them the bene- 
fits of peace and prosperity. Whatever their inclinations, they must, 
perforee, be law-abiding. Because they accept the conditions we 
thrust on them like good subjects, is it fair te say they have no war- 
like spirit? The Maratha as as good as ever he was and. only 
requires the opportunity to show it, . 

Tt has been suggested that the Marathas were wanting in_ pluck 
because they were overcome by inferior numbers of British. In the 
above narrative, it has been shown that they offered us a stubborn 
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resistance from 1761 to 1818 and probably longer. A people doing 
this can hardly be said to lack pluck. There was a small percentage 
only of British troops among the forces which fought against the 
Marathas. These leavened the lump. Our success was due then 

as it is now, to the doggcdness and perseverance of our race, Undoubt- 
edly the native has an unnatural fear of us and realises our moral 
superiority. That natives are possessed of pluck cannot be denied, 
for have they not displayed it, times and again, when lead by British 
ofticers, This is as well, else how should we hold our vast. Empire ? 

I trust that nothing that has been said will hurt the susceptibi- 
lities of any other classes. My object is rather to show that. all the 
classes composing our native army are worthy of their salt and due 
consideration. A regiment is to a very great extent what. its 
otticers make it. If ofticers do not believe in their men and con- 
stantly ram it down their throats, can they reasonably expect them 
to play up in the hour of trial ? My theory is “make much of your 
men, let them see that von believe in them and that much is expec t- 
ed of them, and you will find they will do their best by you.” The 
Marathas have shown in the past what they are capable of and there 
is no reason to suppose they could not do the same again. 

Marathas must not be confounded with the erroneously named 
“Maratha-Brahmans.” ‘They are of different castes. Brahmans are 
respected by Marathas, as is only natural, but, in the present. day, 
they are getting themselves disliked by stating that Marathas are 
Sudras and not Kshe atriyas. There is no “blood relationship or inter- 
marrying between them and little social intercourse. — Brahmans 
from Bombay should be styled “ Maharashthra-Brahmans,” that. is, 
those residing in the Maratha country. 

The Marathas have been and still are a great people. 
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THE REGIMENTAL TRAINING OF SCOUTS—NATIVE 
INFANTRY. 


By Mayor W. E, E. Luoyb, 97TH Deccan INFANTRY. 


There seems at the present moment to be a great diversity of 
opinion as to the duties of Scouts and the Raison d’Etre of their 
existence in the same field as skirmishers. 

Infantry Training, 1905, lays down that all bodies of Infantr 
the field should feel their by means of Scouts, who eee be 
pushed out several hundred yards in advance, and to the flanks, 

This is quite sound. But to allow the several hundred yards to 
be too elastic, at once does away with the main object: as the 
numbers available for scouting are very limited, and even if the 
leading Scouts on the flanks and in front are but a mile away, this 
makes a distance of two miles between the Scouts on either flank, 
and the area to be traversed by orders and reports becomes unduly 
extended. 

So long as the Scout is merely feeling for the enemy and sending 
back reports as to peynssnd obstacles, he is a Scout. But once he 
begins to use his rifle, he becomes a Skirmisher, and this must be 
clearly explained to him. 

To say that the Scout is for observation and not for fighting is 
pert etly correct: but to allow him to start on his perilous venture, 
under the i impression that he will commit a crime if he uses his rifle, 
is to hamper his intelligence and to handicap his discretion ; and his 
feelings are best compared to those of a Sentry in peace time with a 
loaded rifle and a doubtful “ friend” loitering near his post. He feels 
“Tf I shoot I should certainly be tried tor murder, and if T don’t shoot 
I shall be tried for not. shooting.” 

The admirable principles to be impressed on Scouts are well set 
forth in Infantry Training: but to leave a suspicion in a Scout’s mind 
that he is expected to be a Burnham is to overload his capacity to 
start with. 

Now his duties in attack are, in addition to seeing and reporting 
things, to prevent the enemy from doing the same, and therefore a 
Scout should thoroughly understand that he must shoot the enemy’s 
Scouts whenever met with. 

In time of war the bullet would decide which Scout was to 
advance: but at manwuvres the duties of the Scouts are rendered 
abortive by the absence of umpires on the spot, and the spectacles of 
Scouts of both branches running up to within a few yards of the 
enemy’s Scouts, observing the dispositions which would not be open to 
the Scouts of both sides on service, and then one side retiring fired at, 
with blank cartridge at point blank range. does not lead to practical 
results, It is ona par with the cavalry regiment, put out of action 
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contested, but the Afghans prevailed. Vast numbers of Marathas 
were killed and made prisoners. 

The question of Hindu supremacy over India was decided once 
for all. ‘Ten years later, when Mahadaji Sindia interfered to place 
Shah Alam on the throne, it was to benefit the English merchants 
of Calcutta. 

The grief in Maharashthra was terrible after the battle of 
Panipat. Both Sidashiva Rao and Vishvas Rao had been killed. 
The Peshwa never recovered the shock and diced shortly after at 
Parvati, Although the possibility of Hindu supremacy over India 
had vanished, the Marathas still) remained, for a time, the most. 
powerful people in the country. 

The empire of Delhi had’ passed away. All that remained were 
afew small districts in_ the neighbourhood of the capital. The 
Punjab was Ahmad Abdali’s possession, The Rohillas were power- 
ful in Rohilkund. Oude, nominally a viceroyalty, was_ really an_ in- 
dependent. kingdom and a close ally of the British. In the name of 
Mir Jatar, the Company was supreme in Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 
The Rajputs had long + ated from the Emperor. The territories 
of the Nizam were considerably reduced. The French power was 
broken, the Duteh destroyed and the Portuguese reduced to. insigni- 
fieance. This had been brought about by the English in the short 
space of time between 1755 and 1761. In Bengal, they were on the 
high read to the conquest of India. In the west, as yet, they 
possessed only the Island of Bombay, and Fort Victoria, with a few 
villages at Bankote and Surat. The Marathas held ‘the Konkan, 
Dekhan and Guzerat, with claims on Kathiawar, Malwa, Khandeish, 
Berar, Bijapur and most of Aurangabad, and the old Hindu king- 
dom of Tanjore. Besides this, their demands for chauth extended 
over the greater part of India and they held Katak and Orissa. 
Sindia, Holkar, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the Raja of Berar were, 
however, serious rivals to the power of the Peshwa. The most 
important of the late political changes was the fact that it was to be 
the English and not the French, who were to rule India. Many 
years of fighting, however, had to be passed through before the 
turbulent Marathas bowed to England's might, during which many 
anxious periods were experienced. 

At this period, a new power arose in Mysore, where one Haidar 
Naik threw in his lot with the Hindu Later on this State 
proved a powerful antagonist to the English. 

Between the years E761—81, what was known as the First 
Maratha War took place. During this period, a desultory but constant 
state of warfare was carried on between the English, Marathas and 
Mysore, in which the Nizam was more or Jess mixed up. No ee 

‘ king events occurred to mark it. Victory inclined, 
ntervals, to one side and then to the other. Mueh fighting 
took place, on and about the Ghats, between Bombay and Poona. 
Pledges were made and broken, as convenient to the contracting 
parties, 
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Wellesley next turned his attention to Raghoji Bhonsle of Berar 
and crushed him. 

After these events, treaties were entered into with Sindia and 
Berar to the advantage of the British, Sindia being restricted, more 
or less, to Gwalior, while the Berars were handed over to the Nizam. 

Holkar stood aloof, but. in 1808 he determined to take Sindia’s 
place in Hindustan and fight Lake, which he did with the usual luck. 

Although the supremacy of the British was being gradually 
established during these years, the Peshwa, Baji Rao, was occupied in 
plotting against them. This led to the Third Maratha War, and the 
final overthrow of the Maratha power. 

A short. resumé of this will now be given. 

Through the advice of one Trimbakji Danglia, a man who had 
risen to a high official position, Baji Rao prepared his way, for 
rebellion against the English, by greatly increasing his army and 
consolidating his position, as head of all the Marathas. His object 
was two-fold, viz. to revive the Maratha policy, which would make 
him Jord over Sindia, Holkar, and other chiefs. and to shake off the 
British yoke. With this end in view, he negotiated a secret. treaty 
of general confederacy and support with Sindia, Holkar, Bhonsle of 
Berar and the Pindharis, 

After this, the Peshwa turned his eves to Guzerat. In order to 
settle matters, an cnvey was despatched from Baroda to the Peshwa’s 
court at Poona. The envoy, Gangadhar Shastri, was murdered, on 
the 14th July 1815, while accompanying the Peshwa on a journey to 
Pandharpur, “by the agents of Trimbakji Danglia. As Baroda was 
under the protection of the British the Peshwa was informed that 
unless ‘Paik was surrendered, Poona City would be attacked. 
This led to his surrender in Septemb Although the Peshwa simu- 
lated friendship, it was evident that his plans for a Maratha confe- 
deracy against British rule steadily assumed a more definite form, 
Gatherings of armed men took place in spite of the remonstrances of 
Government. Finally, the Peshwa replied that if the absurd report of 
an insurrection was believed, the British might suppress it themselves. 
Trimbakji, who had effected his escape, was at the head of these 
gangs and his surrender was insisted on, as well as the instant 
delivery of the forts of Singarh, Purandhar and Raigarh, These 
terms were enforced by the British Resident and accepted. The 
other alternative was a declaration of war, at the expiration of twenty- 
four hours. Three d later, orders were received from the Governor- 
General exacting greater punishment. The terms were hard and 
humiliating. They arlnetd Baji Rao’s position: to so low a degree 
that he could have continued as the head of his State in name only, 
With great reluctance, he accepted these terms, though he only 
meant to abide by them, so long as it suited his convenience, 

The Peshwa, not satisfied with the terms of his treaty, worked 
on Sir John Maleolm, the agent, and more or less argued him over, and 
obtained pos m_oof the forts, ete. he had already forteited. Sir 
John also suggested that he should recruit his army with a view to 
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those who had urged him to defy the British power. The Maratha 
Empire was at an end. It had been founded by the massacre of 
Afzul Khan at Pratapgarh; it fell with the attempted massacre of 
the British Resident at Poona. 

The Peshwa, at first, fled to Satara, his army evacuating Poona. 
He then continued his flight into the Western Ghats. Several 
columns were despatched through the Dekhan and Konkan in pursuit 
of him, which eventually culminated in the Battle of Koregaon, 
fought on the Ist January 1818. 

The British force consisted of 500 men, supported by two 6 
pounders, manned by 24 Europeans of the Madras Infantry. Also 
300 newly raised Irregular Horse, the whole under the command of 
Captain Francis Staunton. This force was marching from Sirur to 
Poona. On the morning of the Ist January 1818, it arrived at 
Koregaon, on the banks of the Bhima, some 17 miles north-east of 
Poona. On arrival, it found the whole of the Peshwa’s army, and a 
large number of Arabs, under Baji Rao, encamped before it. Staunton 
took up a position in the village and awaited the assault of the 
Marathas, prepared to sell his life dearly, A terrible battle raged all 
day, and it was entirely due to the heroic valour of Staunton and his 
ofticers that the Marathas were repulsed. But for them, the men 
would have surrendered. As night fell, the attack became less 
fierce, and by 9 o'clock the artillery ceased, when the village was 
evacuated by the Peshwa’s troops. The Regiment that composed the 
greater part of this force is now the 102nd King Edward’s Own 
Grenadiers. A monument, erected on the spot, tells the traveller of 
the fierce fight that was waged where it stands. Maratha minstrels, 
be it told to their credit, sing of the glory of the detence. 

This event practically closes the History of the Marathas as a 
more or less independent people. The task of settling the country 
remained. Columns marched through it, when several small actions 
were fought, fortresses captured, etc., and the work of pacification 
carried on. The Governor-General conciliated the Maratha nation by 
a graceful concession. The imprisoned Raja of Satara, the descend- 
ant of Shivaji, was given the nominal sovereignty of the district of 
Satara, which, on his death, lapsed to the British Government. The 
descendant of Shivaji continues to reside at Satara, on his own pro- 
ete with the rank of a First Class Sirdar of the Dekhan. He is 

nown locally as the Raja of Satara, but the rank is not officially 
recognized. 

Shivaji’s sword Bhavani, named after the goddess, is still preserved 
by his descendants at Satara with the utmost veneration, and has 
all the honour of an idol paid to it. The wagnakh, bichwa and chain 
armour, which he wore when he murdered Atzul Khan, are similarly 
preserved. 

The Marathas are now British subjects. 

Endeavour has been made, in the above short description of the 
Marathas, to give some idea of what they have done in the past. 
From a perusal of this, it can hardly be said that they need have 
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any cause to be ashamed of themselves. True, they have been 
defeated and subdued, but only by a nation whose Empire is now the 
mightiest the world has ever seen, It has been shown that they rose 
from comparative insignificance to be a nation, and that they suc- 
eceded in driving the Musalman invaders out of the Dekhan, and, in 
their turn, inflicting themselves on Imperial Delhi. They watered 
their horses in the Indus and Hughli and spread to Madras and 
Trichinopoli. Their further advance received a check at Panipat, in 
1761, at the hands of the Afghans, whom they had already once 
defeated. The English now came on the scenes and commenced 
their hold on India, but for this, it is quite possible that the Mara- 
thas might have had their revenge on the Afghans. 

The methods they employed appear to have been very similar to 
those adopted, in the present day, by frontier tribes. The Western 
Ghats are not unlike the hills on the North-West Frontier. They 
are equally steep and stand as high above the level of the surrounding 
plains. They differ in one respect, in that they are covered with 
dense jungle in contrast to bare slopes ; which is the more difficult 
country from a military view, is, of course, a matter of opinion. 

Their tactics were to decoy the enemy into the fastnesses and 
intricacies of the Ghats and then to fall on and harass them; this 
was nothing more than guerilla warfare and rear guard actions, of 
which so much is now heard of in all our small frontier wars. 
Doubtless the Marathas picked off their enemies from behind rocks 
and concealed places and even murdered them, if opportunity offered, 
as is now the custom on the frontier: and probably everybody went 
about armed for self-protection. 

The murder of Afzul Khan can only be looked on with detes- 
tation, but is it one whit worse than the treatment meted out to our 
troops at Maizar? No one can tolerate the plundering of the Poona 
Residency and the cruel hanging of the Vaughans while the Battle 
of Kirkee raged, but have we not examples equalling these, in the 
massacre of the Cavagnari Mission at Kabul and the murder of 
young MacLean, who was a prisoner, after the Battle of Kandahar. 
There can be no shadow of doubt but that the incessant fighting 
that went on among the Western Ghats, towards the latter end of 
the 18th and the commencement of the 19th centuries, was just as 
severe as that which occurs in our present day frontier cam- 
paigns and that the Marathas proved foemen worthy of our steel. 
Looking back, as we do, down the vista of years, is it fair to condemn 
the Marathas 7 We have disarmed them and tanght them the bene- 
fits of peace and prosperity. Whatever their inclin: ations, they must, 
perforee, be law-abiding. Beeause they accept. the conditions we 
thrust on them like good subjects, is it fair to say they have no war- 
like spirit ¢ The Maratha is as good as ever he was and only 
requires the opportunity to show it. 

It has been suggested that the Marathas were wanting in pluck 
beeause they were overcome by inferior numbers of British. In the 
above narrative, it has been shown that they offered us a stubborn 
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resistance from 1761 to 1818 and probably longer. A people doing 
this can hardly be said to lack pluck. There was a small percentage 
only of British troops among the forces which fought against the 
Marathas. These leavened the lump. Our succcss was due then, 
as it is now, to the doggedness and perseverance of vur race. Undoubt- 
edly the native has an unnatural fear of us and realises our moral 
superiority. That natives are possessed of pluck cannot be denied, 
for have they not displayed it, times and again, when lead by British 
officers. This is as well, else how should we hold our vast Empire ? 

I trust that nothing that has been said will hurt the susceptibi- 
lities of any other classes. My object is rather to show that all the 
classes composing our native army are worthy of their salt and due 
consideration. A regiment is to a very great extent what its 
officers make it. If ofticers do not believe in their men and con- 
stantly ram it down their throats, can they reasonably expect them 
to play up in the hour of trial? My theory is “make much of your 
men, let them see that you believe in them and that much is expect- 
ed of them, and you will find they will do their best by you.” The 
Marathas have shown in the past what they are capable of and there 
is no reason to suppose they could not do the same again. 

Marathas must not be confounded with the erroneously named 
“Maratha-Brahmans.” They are of different castes. Brahmans are 
respected by Marathas, as is only natural, but, in the present day, 
they are getting themselves disliked by stating that Marathas are 
Sudras and not Kshatriyas. There is no blood relationship or inter- 
marrying between them and little social intercourse. Brahmans 
from Bombay should be styled “Maharashthra-Brahmans,” that is, 
those residing in the Maratha country. 

The Marathas have been and still are a great people. 


THE REGIMENTAL TRAINING OF SCOUTS—NATIVE 
INFANTRY. 


By Magsor W. E. E. Lioyp, 97TH DEccaN INFANTRY. 


There seems at the present moment to be a great diversity of 
opinion as to the duties of Scouts and the Raison d’Etre of their 
existence in the same field as skirmishers. 

Infantry Training, 1905, lays down that all bodies of Infantry in 
the field should feel their way by means of Scouts, who should be 
pushed out several hundred yards in advance, and to the flanks. 

This is quite sound. But to allow the several hundred yards to 
be too elastic, at once does away with the main object; as the 
numbers available for scouting are very limited, and even if the 
leading Scouts on the flanks and in front are but a mile away, this 
makes a distance of two miles between the Scouts on either flank, 
and the area to be traversed by orders and reports becomes unduly 
extended. 

So long as the Scout is merely feeling for the enemy and sending 
back reports as to positions and obstacles, he is a Scont. But once he 
begins to use his rifle, he becomes a Skirmisher, and this must be 
clearly explained to him. 

To say that the Scout is for observation and not for fighting is 
perfectly correct: but to allow him to start on his perilous venture, 
under the impression that he will commit a crime if he uses his rifle, 
is to hamper his intelligence and to handicap his discretion ; and his 
feelings are best compared to those of a Sentry in peace time with a 
loaded rifle and a doubtful “ friend” loitering near his post. He feels 
“Tf I shoot I should certainly be tried for murder, and if I don’t shoot 
I shall be tried for not shooting.” 

The admirable principles to be impressed on Scouts are well set 
forth in Infantry Training; but to leave a suspicion in a Scout's mind 
that he is expected to be a Burnham is to overload his capacity to 
start. with. 

Now his duties in attack are, in addition to seeing and reporting 
things, to prevent the enemy from doing the same, and therefore a 
Scout should thoroughly understand that he must shoot the enemy’s 
Scouts whenever met with. 

In time of war the bullet would decide which Scout was to 
advance: but at manceuvres the duties of the Scouts are rendered 
abortive by the absence of umpires on the spot, and the spectacles of 
Scouts of both branches running up to within a few yards of the 
enemy’s Scouts, observing the dispositions which would not be open to 
the Scouts of both sides on service, and then one side retiring fired at 
with blank cartridge at point blank range, does not lead to practical 
resuits, It is on a par with the cavalry regiment, put out of action 
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in one part of the field, retiring and moving rapidly round in rear of 
its own positions, and appearing an hour later in a totally different 
part of the field to repeat the same mancuvyre, 

Now as the Scouts of an Infantry Battalion are supposed to be 
several hundred yards on the front and flanks, it is only logical to 
assume that the Battalion is in fighting formation and expects news 
of the close proximity of the enemy at any moment. 

Equally may it be assumed that the Scouts will as often as not 
find their enemy close upon them when they find him at all. If the 
enemy be discerned a long way off there is as a rule ample time and 
cover to signal all reports, so there is no particular rapidity required, 

It is to meet the occasion of a sudden collision by the Scouts, 
with the enemy at close quarters, that the chief method and training 
is required, A simple system is only simple where all the Scouts are 
thoroughly well trained. Now-a-days the actual scouting is well 
done, but the reports that are sent in come too late, owing to the fact 
that some regiments aim too high and insist on written messages. 
ake long in inception, longer to write, longer still to read and 
often unintelligible, even if they do arrive in time. 
tten reports are only useful and neee ry, where special 
Scouts with special means of conveying their message rapidly, are at 
a long distance from their Corps. 

Signalling, Se smaphore or otherwise, is in most cases clumsy 
and impracticable owing to the nearness of the enemy ; and verbal 
messages are on these occasions far quicker owing to the nearness of 
the object of the message ! 

A system, that might be called the telephone system, whereby 
every Scout is conne cted from front to rear, and flank to flank, and 
the whole centred on the Officer Commanding the Scouts, is shown 
here. 

Tt is based on the existence in each company of a regiment, of two 
groups of four Scouts, cach under a N.C, O. or group commander. 

Each company’s Scouts have their recognized: formation from 
front to rear, and are numbered from front to rear so that cach Scout 
when asked can say “Tam No, 4 (or otherwise) of No. such and such 
a company. 

The companies being numbered always from right. to left, this 
information alone will show the ofticer or soldier making the inquiry 
the position of any part of the “fan” of Scouts he may wish to find. 

The assumption that nearest: the enemy is the most responsible 
part of the “fan,” points to a group leader being always to the fore, 

Hence the front Scout of cach company is the leader of No. 1 
group and he is called “No, 1 Scout”. 

Again, mumbering from right to left, Ze, from “No. 1 Scout” to 
“No, 8 Seout;” the Officer SRS the Seouts has all messages 
reported to him thus “No. 5 Scout reports a thick plantation that 
may conceal an enemy, 2.000 yards aw: ly on his left front’. He then 
knows exactly where to look to find what is reported as he knows fairly 
accurately the position of each “ Scout”. Note that all Seouts in rear 
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of No. 1 Scout and so on are trained to know their numbers and give 
them without affixing “Scout”: it is only the leaders who are 
trained to call themselves “ Seout ” in this connection. 

All orders and reports are passed on verbally from man to man, 
and signals are not to be used owing to the difficulty of preventing 
the wrong man from complying with them, 

Orders sent from rear to front will be complied with by each 
man in rear, as he secs the man in front conform, otherwise, say, an 
order for the Scouts to retire is sent from the rear, there is no 
guarantee that the order gets to the front at all. 

Now looking at the fan plan to scale which explains the whole 
system, it is at once apparent that the system is elastic; contract 
the fan till you have cach company closed on the Officer Commanding 
Scouts; this is a close formation adopted thirty yards in front of the 
regiment on the order “ fall in for Scouting.” 

The Officer Commanding Scouts explains and gives orders to 
the leaders in front so that all can hear, the leaders make sure their 
company’s Scouts understand, consult together as to the distant points 
on which each will march and move off. 

The rest follow adapting distances to the system, modified when 
necessary by the nature of the ground or other considerations and when 
each of the leading Scouts has gone a mile in his special direction, 
the fan is extended to its farthest limit; but is still capable of further 
extension should special circumstances demand it. 

With very little training the messages come in accurately passed 
on from man to man, each man representing a telegraph pole, which 
helps to support the wire. This simile, better than any other, makes 
them quickly grasp the principle aimed at. 

The circular lines are also represented to them as wires, along 
which all news of the enemy and any other must be passed, so that 
each unit in the system knows all that is going on. “No! It works 
quite smoothly with very little practice” is the reply to all who may 
doubt its simplicity. At first the “telegraph poles” are apt to stick 
too closely to their “holes ”—a fault on the right side. But they very 
soon learn that it doesn’t hurt the wire to be bent a bit, and that in 
close country they have to keep on the move to keep the “current.” 
going, and that to run to meet the man with a report, is to save 
much time in the delivery of a message, so long as after receiving 
the message each man takes up his proper position again, 

There is no ditticulty for the officer detailed to train. the 
regimental Scouts if he follows this system, 

As regards the line dividing the Scout from the Skirmisher, 
it must be left to the discretion of the Ofticer Commanding Seouts 
to cross it when occasion demands, if the question is referred to him, 
Generally, though, events develop so quickly at the point, of contact, 
that the leaders will have no time to wait for orders, and with 
instructions not to hesitate to fight when necessary, but not to provoke 
a fight mnnece: ssarily, they should he intellige nt enough not to feel 
themselves in any dilemma. 
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PLAN SHOWING PosITIONS oF SCOUTS. 
Leading Scouts 1,200 yards to front and flanks. 


6 =Scout. 


& = Group Commander. 
o= O.C. Scouts 


A Group=4 Sepoys and 
1 Group Commander. 

A Company =2 Groups. 

Each Company numbered 
from Front to Rear. 

Companies told off from 
Right to Left. 

The Scouts in neighbour- 
hood of O. C. Scouts are 
purposely left in closer 
formation. Available under 
his orders for emergency 


Scale 6 inches=1 Mile. 


im 0 200 400 600 890 1000 yards. 


A SUGGESTION. 
By A. F. 


A great deficiency in the equipment of the man in the ranks, 
and one which could be easily remedied is the want of a serviceable 
knife. 

All who are used to camp life know the value of a knife that can 
be used for any purpose from the making of a peg or cutting fire- 
wood, to killing and skinning one’s dinner. 

Shikaries, though their personal equipment is usually cut down 
to bare necessities, seldom go unprovided with a serviceable knife. 

To the many uses which the ordinary man in camp finds for his 
knife, the soldier on service or manceuvres may add the cutting of turf 
and brushwood for revetments, shelters, ctc., etc. and its use as @ 
handy weapon in emergencics. It would be easy to enlarge on the 
uses to which a serviceable knife could be put. 

For the South African Campaign of 1899-1902 large clasp knives 
were issued to the troops, but these knives, though better than 
nothing, were not very serviceable. They were hinged on soft iron 
rivets which very soon gave way if subjected to hard work. M 
experience of them was that they seldom lasted more than a mont! 
or two at most. One of the most useful articles I possessed 
when a Private ina Cavalry Regiment in S. A. was a “commandeered ” 
carving knife carried in my puttie. 

The remedy which 1 Nish to suggest is an alteration of the 
present bayonct in a few details. 

The bayonet for its one legitimate purpose is probably as good 
a weapon as there is, though perhaps somewhat short. Its great 
disadvantage is that it is only good for its one purpose and for 
nothing else, It is useless for cutting purposes as it has no cutting 
edge, and if it is exposed to any undue side strain it snaps. Ihave 
known several snap when in use as tin openers on service. 

If the bayonet were provided with two good cutting edges, and 
made of softer steel to prevent snapping under a side strain, it would 
be of infinitely greater use to the soldier, without adding to the 
weight of his equipment or detracting from its value as a stabbing 
weapon, and this at little or no increased cost to Government. 
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A SUGGESTION. 
By A. F. 


A great deficiency in the equipment of the man in the ranks, 
an one which could be easily remedied is the want of a serviceable 

nife. 

All who are used to camp life know the value of a knife that can 
be used for any purpose from the making of a peg or cutting fire- 
wood, to killing and skinning one’s dinner. 

Shikaries, though their personal equipment is usually cut down 
to bare necessities, seldom go unprovided with a serviceable knife. 

To the many uses which the ordinary man in camp finds for his 
knife, the soldier on service or mancuvres may add the cutting of turf 
and brushwood for revetments, shelters, ete. etc., and its use as @ 
handy weapon in emergencies. It would be easy to enlarge on the 
uses to which a serviceable knife could be put. 

For the South African Campaign of 1899-1902 large clasp knives 
were issued to the troops, but these knives, though better than 
nothing, were not very serviceable. They were hinged on soft iron 
rivets which very soon gave way if subjected to hard work. M 
experience of them was that they seldom lasted more than a mont 
or two at most. One of the most useful articles I possessed 
when a Private ina Cavalry Regiment in S. A. was a “commandeered ” 
carving knife carried in my puttie. 

The remedy which I wish to suggest is an alteration of the 
present bayonet in a few details. 

The bayonet for its one legitimate purpose is probably as good 
a weapon as there is, though perhaps somewhat short. Its great 
disadvantage is that it is only good for its one purpose and for 
nothing else, It is useless for cutting purposes as it has no cutting 
edge, and if it is exposed to any undue side strain it snaps. Ihave 
known several snap when in use as tin openers on service. 

If the bayonet were provided with two good cutting edges, and 
made of softer steel to prevent snapping under a side strain, it would 
be of infinitely greater use to the soldier, without adding to the 
weight of his equipment or detracting from its value as a stabbing 
weapon, and this at little or no increased cost to Government. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 
Transcript BY Captain W. L. J. Carey, R.A. 


(“Journal des Sciences Militaires,” April, continued from the 
February number, see “ Journal of United Service Institution of 
India,” October 1906.) It should be remembered that the French 
article is itself a translation from the original Russian. 

The method of infantry action in the modern battle depends on 
the effects of its own and the artillery fire. We have already 
examined the artillery action, in the study of infantry fire it must 
not be forgotten :— 

1, That the various rapid fire rifles with which all armies are 
provided have the same value for all practical purposes, 
from the point of view of battle conditions. 

2. That neither the rapidity, nor the precision of the fire of 
the rifle in the hands of a living man can ever be suffi- 
ciently powerful to annihilate an adversary who is superior 
in numbers, and capable of renewed efforts. Nerves 
weaken, eyesight fails, strength decreases and apathy 
comes to the front; victory is to him who maintains his 
energy the longer, and is able to strike the last blow. 

Great numerical superiority at the decisive point, in troops 
ready to take the offensive and well endowed with tenacity of pur- 
pose, will always compel success. The losses will be enormous, but 
every man cannot be killed. An intelligent obstinacy, conscious of 
its strength and sensible of the correctness and opportuneness of the 
dispositions made, is the gage of success. 

The bayonet in the hands of a stout-hearted combatant has not 
lost its value, but it is employed more rarely than of yore. 


INFANTRY FIRE. 


Ranges and descriptions of fire—Albeit with a very heavy 
erpendinnrs of cartridges the present rifle confers the possibility of 
inflicting serious harm on the opponent at a range of 3,000 paces. 
But this fire can only be employed to attack a particular tract of 
ground, or animate targets of some extent, such as large bodies of 
troops, columns, convoys, working parties, etc. 

At ranges of 3,000 to 2,500 paces, with well-adjusted sights, volley 
fire against columns begins to give excellent results, especially in regard 
to moral effect; the adversary who is firing is a long way off, is 
invisible, and losses have already commenced to occur. 

From 1,500 paces down, as a rule, fire of lines of riflemen begins, 
that is, individual fire. 


1 During the time spent in the Shaho position our (Russian) regiments frequently 
and successfully employed section and half-company volleys, at 3,0U0 paces, against 
Japanese working parties. 
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In consequence of the efforts made by both parties to take cover 
targets for volleys no longer exist at this range. It is almost impossible 
to make out the targets, and sometimes even to indicate the points at 
which to aim. 

Of course if an objective appears out of cover, advantage must be 
taken of the mistake (which will soon be rectified) as quickly as pos- 
sible, (if necessary by dispersed fire). This can only be done by using 
magazine fire, for there is no time for volleys. 

From 1,500 paces downwards, fire is individual throughout the 
attack ; and it is always varying in intensity, from magazine fire to a 
complete standstill, under the direction of the leaders of the firing line, 
or on the personal initiative of the riflemen. The former direct the 
fire according to their observation of results, and the information 
furnished to them, probably by observers (posted in trees, on roofs, 
hills, etc.) the latter according to their own observations.' 

Opportunities which occur for firing on the enemy from a flank 
should never be neglected ; usually this occasions great disorder in the 
troops so attacked, and compels them to reveal their position to the 
riflemen who are attacking them in front. 

Once the ranges of a few points in the enemy's position have been 
obtained, it becomes possible to throw a hail of bullets into the 
latter ; this is the usual procedure of the Japanese infantry in battle. 

As the two sides draw nearer to each other, the objectives are 
more clearly discerned, nervousness increases, and the firing attains 
a terrible intensity. The whistling of the hail of bullets recalls the 
hissing of a gigantic cauldron. 

To take aim accurately in these last 400 or 500 paces is far 
from easy, and usually the bullets pass over head and strike far to 
the rear.* 

During this period the machine gun, being a machine, acquires 
enormous importance. It has no nerves to weaken’ and it literally 
mows down the assailant’s lines. 

It is here that the source of the enormous moral effect of the 
machine gun must be sought. Its regular crack, calm in the midst 
of the nervous roaring of the combat, produces a very powerful 
impression. 

Expenditure of ammunition.—The expenditure of cartridges 
js enormous. In the battles on the Sha-ho, cases have been known 
of regiments much below strength, like those of the 17th Corps on 
the 28th and 29th September (11th and 12th October) firing away 


1 Here there isa wide field for the exercise of initiative, and the education of the 
soldier on these lines is of great importance in the battle ; 400 eyes see better in any 
case than those of four or six officers. 

2 Here fire discipline must he considered, aud, on the defensive, volleys (when 
they can Le carried out) are of great importance. 

(French Translator’s remark.—Inasmuch as men who are terribly worn out 
cannot be made to take aim correctly, it becomes a question whether it will often be 
poasible to carry out these volleys.) 

8 The firer is protected by a shield. 

(French Translator's remark.—It appears that a shield is perhaps even more useful 
for a machine gun than for a gun.) 
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200,000 cartridges in a single day. The 138th Volkhovski Regiment 
during the 30th September, Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th October (13th to 
17th October) expended 1,920,730 cartridges. 

Although no case occurred of the lack of ammunition becoming 
critical, still the possibility must be kept in view.' To avoid difti- 
culties there must therefore be a state of exemplary order in the 
immediate rear of the position occupied, a carefully made distribution 
of sections and open reads? and no useless convoys. 

Fire disicpline ; observation of the ground and the enemy.—The 
accuracy and rapidity of fire of the rifle cannot, under the present 
invisible conditions of combat formations, be fully utilised except 
with the aid of a good service of observation. This is an indispensable 
condition. 

The system of observing fire should be the same as for the 
artillery, though on a smaller scale, The riflemen themselves ensure 
the observation to the front fora short distance. During the lulls 
three or four observers should be detailed for cach section, 

But in addition to this all suitable points of vantage (trees, 
houses, eminences on the flank or to the rear) must be utilised to 
post a special man, with good binoculars. 

It is of no consequence if these points are in the section belong- 
ing to another company or battalion. 

It is only by unceasing observation that it is possible not to lose 
sight of the enemy, and to penalise his smallest mistakes. 

Every officer must have good binoculars and, in addition, there 
must be three or four per company for the observers. 

When the ground is open and clear for a long distance over 1,500 
paces, volleys are preferable, At medium and short ranges with 
well-disciplined troops individual firing is more cfective. 

What has already been said in regard to artillery and infantry 
fire determines the general conditions of the modern battle. 

The conditions are as follows :-— 

(1) Only those portions of the ground which are completely 
hidden from the enemy's view can be considered as 
sheltered from fire. 

(2) The best: means of diminishing losses is not to be seen, 
therefore open formations are a matter of course. 

(3) It is necessary to observe the enemy oneself with the 
greatest acre, 

(4) Ao special reconnaissance, made by observers without 
losing sight of the enemy, is necessary, in order to act 
in accord with their reports, and above all to be able 
to conduct the mancuvring in a rational manner. 

(5) Wide initiative in fire discipline. 

(6) Enormous expenditure of ammunition. 


1 The exyenditure of cartridges rarely exceeded 100 vw 150 cartridges per man 
as an average for a day's fighting —(note by French translator). 
2 This ia very important in intersected ground, and when it is raining, 
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200,000 cartridges in a single day. The 138th Volkhovski Regiment 
during the 30th September, Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th October (13th to 
17th October) expended 1,920,730 cartridges. 

Although no case occurred of the lack of ammunition becoming 
critical, still the possibility must be kept in view.' To avoid diffi- 
culties there must therefore be a state of exemplary order in the 
immediate rear of the position occupied, a carefully made distribution 
of sections and open roads? and no useless convoys. 

Fire disicpline ; observation of the ground and the enemy.—The 
accuracy and rapidity of fire of the rifle cannot, under the present 
invisible conditions of combat formations, be fully utilised except 
with the aid of a good service of observation. This is an indispensable 
condition. 

The system of observing fire should be the same as for the 
artillery, though on a smaller scale. The riflemen themselves ensure 
the observation to the front for a short distance. During the lulls 
three or four observers should be detailed for each section. 

But in addition to this all suitable points of vantage (trees, 
houses, eminences on the flank or to the rear) must be utilised to 
post a special man, with good binoculars. 

It is of no consequence if these points are in the section belong- 
ing to another company or battalion. 

It is only by unceasing observation that it is possible not to lose 
sight of the enemy, and to penalise his smallest mistakes. 

Every officer must have good binoculars and, in addition, there 
must be three or four per company for the observers. 

When the ground is open and clear for a long distance over 1,500 
paces, volleys are preferable. At medium and short ranges with 
well-disciplined troops individual firing is more effective. 

What has already been said in regard to artillery and infantry 
fire determines the general conditions of the modern battle. 

The conditions are as follows :— 

(1) Only those portions of the ground which are completely 
hidden from the enemy’s view can be considered as 
sheltered from fire. 

(2) The best means of diminishing losses is not to be seen, 
therefore open formations are a matter of course. 

(3) It is necessary to observe the enemy oneself with the 
greatest acre. 

(4) A special reconnaissance, made by observers without 
losing sight of the enemy, is necessary, in order to act 
in accord with their reports, and above all to be able 
to conduct the manwuvring in a rational manner. 

(5) Wide initiative in fire discipline. 

(6) Enormous expenditure of ammunition. 


1 The expenditure of cartridges rarely exceeded 100 to 150 cartridges per man 
as an average for a day's fighting—(note by French translator). 
2 Thia is very important in intersected ground, and when it is raining. 
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ARRIVAL ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


Arrival in the zone of possible fighting.—In accordance with 
information furnished by the chief commander, and received from the 
patrols sent out by him to reconnoitre, or to enter into communication 
with the more advanced troops, if there are such, the infantry as 
they approach to within 5, 6 or 7 versts of the field of battle, abandon 
the columns of route in favour of massed formations, adapted to any 
existing cover, so as to withdraw from the view of the enemy’s 
observers, and halt in rear of the said cover. 

The commandant of the column as a rule then either reports 
himself to the senior officer in the section, if the fighting has begun, 
or goes out to reconnoitre. 

Troops halted in temporary formation before taking the order of 
battle should without delay send out security posts to the front 
and flanks; their duty is to protect their own troops from all 
eventualities, to prevent the enemy’s patrols from seeing anything, to 
reconnoitre the ground, to suppress spies (which were generally 
numerous in Manchuria among the local population) and to secure 
communications with neighbouring troops. The strength of these 
posts for a battalion and a regiment is one section, stiffened by six or 
eight dismounted and three or four mounted! scouts. 

These posts go out toa distance of 14 to 34 versts,? intrench them- 
selves, and organise the look out towards the enemy, and on the flanks. 
Patrols connect them with one another, covering the whole front and 
flanks of the troops which have sent them out. 

Experience teaches that it is only after precautions such as these 
have been taken that a body of troops can obtain quiet and rest, 
especially in mountains or very close country, like the Manchurian 
kaolian.3 Lastly, when a detachment is operating alone, these posts, 
which are sometimes increased to a half-company or company, 
according to the circumstances and the ground, may be of the 
greatest service in the deployment for battle, forming firm points 
of support at which observation and communication is organised 
beforehand. 

Entry into the zone of artillery fire—In the zone of long 
range artillery fire, ie, at 5 or 6 versts from the hostile artillery 
positions, battalions open out by companies, and companies march in 
line of sections by the flank, at 30 to 40 paces interval. If there is 
any natural cover, companies make use thereof without regard to 
distances or intervals, merely avoiding exaggerated extension‘, 


1 TheRussians organised a detachment of dismounted and another of mounted 
scouts in each regiment, with a strength of 100 odd men—(French Translator’s note). 

21 verst = 1,068 metres = 1,154 yards 

3 Without posts placed in this way ‘at night they are similarly put out to the 
rear) surprise by rifle fire such ax occurred more than once during the Russo-Ja panese 
War, becomes impossible. 

4 In hilly country it is not always possible to move by companies in the narrow 
depths of the valleys, but on the other hand there is always natural cover for bodies 
of considerable size. The method of passing from one bit of cover to another varies, 
with the lie of the ground, and the nature of fire to which the troops are being 
subjected ; whole columns at a time or even single men. 
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This period is the end of the formations carried out in accordance 
with the reconnaissances, and with information supplied by the 
chief commander. Commanders of battalions and regiments now 
make personal reconnaissances. 

The further movements of battalions take place in the same 
manner until the zone of rifle fire is reached (in open ground at 2,000 

8). 

ES Ganusiee cross open ground under heavy shrapnel fire by 
sections, or groups sometimes by single files, at a run. In these 
cases the officers go on ahead at the double, and the men rally to 
them. 

During this period it is desirable that all mounted men (includ- 
ing officers) should dismount, for the reason that groups of horsemen 
are clearly visible and form a most useful mark for the enemy.’ 

Companies march independently, without paying any attention 
to dressing. They mark time at convenient points for defence, in 
case the enemy takes the offensive, and halt for short periods, care 
being taken to consider the position of neighbouring companies, ie., 
that the latter are not occupying similar points a little to the front 
or rear. 

This manner of forming line for battle ensures that the batta- 
lion (or regiment) is always in a position to repulse every attempt 
of the enemy to impede the offensive movement, and furnishes the 
possibility, in case of need, of Hear reinforcing the fighting line, 
under the protection of the fire of these companies, by means of 
small parties drawn from the reserve. 


ENTRY INTO THE ZONE OF RIFLE FIRE; DEPLOYMENT OF 
CoMPANIES. 


On entering the rifle fire zone the battalion halts under cover, 
either in the firing position or immediately in rear thereof, observers 
being posted in the position to the extent possible. Commanders 
of companies go on ahead to reconnoitre their own section of ground 
and the terrain towards the enemy (they note favourable localities 
for halts, cover, suitable points from which to observe, etc.) 

Thenceforward, if the ground still gives shelter from the view 
of the enemy’s observers, the battalion continues its advance in the 
same manner, otherwise companies deploy into line of skirmishers. 

On receiving the order to deploy, commanders of companies 
make known the lie of the portion of ground allotted to the company, 
and its extent, designate the sections to form the firing line, and 
despatch two or three patrols to the point indicated for the deploy- 
ment. This is especially necessary where the advance lies through 
undergrowth or kaolian, when heights or isolated houses are to te 
occupied, etc. When the patrols give the signal for the advance, the 
commander of the firing line sends forward single groups. These 


1 Similarly all colours and standards should disappear (battalion, staff, ete,) 
These might very easily enable the ranging to be carried out. 
9 The same holds good with battalions but with still wider links. 
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groups advance, keeping under cover (so that the enemy may not be 
able to guess at the point of deployment, and find his range) towards 
the position indicated as their halting place, and extend to about 30 
paces interval ; they then examine the ground, choose a suitable line 
from which to fire, and lie down. The section commanders deploy 
their men in a sheltered locality, and then send them forward, either 
all at once, in groups, or one man at a time. The corporals mark the 
position of their squads; corrections of dressing, if necessary, are 
always unimportant, and will be carried out lying down. Care must 
be taken to avoid the traffic backwards and forwards which usually 
accompanies our (Russian) deployment. With practice the men do 
it very rapidly, and keep almost entirely under shelter from view. 

The firing line then detaches its observers (1 or 2 per section). 

Advance of the firing line.—The further advance is carried out 
in the same way. Every effort is made to reach the 800 to 600 
paces range without prematurely fatiguing the men; and, if possible, 
without recourse to movements at the double. Fire should not be 
opened from a new position until all the men of the company have 
arrived; premature firing may enlighten the enemy as to your 
whereabouts, and afford him a chance of getting his range before the 
whole line is in position. 

On the other hand, at short ranges, under very heavy fire from 
the enemy, and when movements can no longer be carried out entirely 
under cover from sight, the men who have made the rush or crept 
up to the front, open fire rapidly as they get into their places, with 
a view to diverting the enemy’s fire from their comrades who are 
still coming on. 

From 600 or 800 paces and nearer, the leaders of the firing 
line, after having replenished the ammunition for the last time, 
indicate the points at which each future halt is to be made, and the 
men start for the new position independently, either at the double 
or by creeping.! 

At this stage commanders of squads should be the last to move, 
after making certain that all their men have gone on. 

The enemy's position is brought under a heavy fire (here it 
is impossible to insist on aimed fire) carried out from each halting 
place of the line, this fire 1s continued up to the closest quarters. 

The bayonet attack then becomes practicable ; it is true the 
firing line is in the open and in full view, but the nerves of the enemy 
under cover are so shaken that he is no longer in a condition to 
inflict losses. 

Carrying out the assault.—The assault is carried out on the 
order or signal of the battalion commander, when he sees that the firing 
has made sufficient preparation for it, that the adversary is shaken? 


1 This movement must not be begun with one wing. because if so the target 
offered to the opponent would be the same aa if the whole line were to rise at the 
same time. 

2 Signs: wild shooting, decrease of ricochets, visible movements in the enemy's 
advanced lines, etc, 
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and that the detachments intended to act on his flanks have arrived 
in their positions. 

On the battalion commander's signal the intensity of the firing 
is increased to the utmost, the company reserves, if they have not 
already been employed, join the firing line, and the battalion reserve 
comes up as near as possible. 

When the company reserves (or the detachment detailed for the 
purpose from the battalion reserve) join the firing line, it rises and 
advances. At between 50 and 30 paces from the enemy, Hurrah ! 

After driving out the enemy, the firing line pursues with the 
bayonet for 50, 100, or 200 yards, and as soon as it halts, opens 
magazine fire,’ while the reserve reforms ? and continues the forward 
movement, and a specially detailed portion of this reserve puts the 
conquered position in a state of defence.’ ‘ 

Before commencing the assault it is extremely important to see 
whether there are any trenches, portions of ditches, holes, ravines or 
enclosures in the enemy’s position which have not been occupied by 
him. The occupation of such points, by even a few mflemen, 
produces disorder in the enemy’s ranks, and greatly facilitates the 
attack. 

The occupation of points of this kind should be effected on the 
initiative of the N.-C. O.’s in the firing line, and even of the men. 

We have spoken above of the advantage on all occasions of 
taking the enemy in flank with fire, if only with a few rifles; the 
case is the same here. The men should be able to understand the 
full importance of this method of acting, and be prepared to grasp 
favourable opportunities without any special order. In the confusion 
of this stage of the fight, three or four enterprising men can seize a 
point of this nature without being noticed, and render invaluable 
service to the troops* to whom they belong. 

A heavy shrapnel fire on the ground immediately in the enemy's 
rear, and if possible enfilade fire ech by a few guns) in the last 
moments of the skirmishers’ action, facilitates the success of the 
attack to an enormous extent, and lessens the losses. 

We have already mentioned pursuit by artillery fire. The 
assault must be expected to entail heavy loss, But once a auperi- 
ovity of strength at the point attacked has been acquired, once the 
asstilant is ina position to renew the attack (often a great number 
of times), the assault must succeed. Compensation for the losses 


Y And not by volleys. Volleys requive too much time to stexdy the men, and 
to giveorders At this stage every moment is of value. 

2 Preparations are made for resistance 

4 Thia method of movement and attack was adopted in the 35th Division, very 
alight variations therefrom are made herein. 

4 In this way on the Lith October a group of Japanese, slipping under the bank 
of the Sha-ho, one man at a time. occupied a house in the southern portion of Linchinpou. 
They fired on the flanks and rear of the wing battalion on the left of this section 
threw it into disorder, and greatly facilitated the success of the attack from the 
Chouliasa side. The southern portion of the village and the advanced trenches 
«which had been intended to command the valley of the Sha-ho) had to be abandoned, 


16 
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The damage in the village was considerable. All the blindages 
were destroyed, the parapet was half scattered in the ditch, and the 
interior of the redoubt was strewn with clods of frozen earth. The 
garrison stood fast, although half the men were partially asphyxiated 
by the gases. 

Towards 4 in the afternoon the Japanese directed an attack on 
the redoubt from the Ingoua side (from the siege battery near the 
redoubt and Sifontai). Their first attempt was repelled by fire 
from long ranges. 

Towards 5 o'clock several companies were seen crossing from 
Ouentchenpou to Sifontai, in which the concentration for a fresh 
attack was evidently taking place. The batteries of the 35th Artil- 
lery Brigade having an excellent service of observation, and being 
connected by telephones with Khautschenpou, bornbarded Sifontai 
very successfully. Columns were seen to disperse and take cover 
behind the village ; at 2,000 yards the Morchansk regiment and the 
garrison of the redoubt added volleys to the artillery tire. The large 
number of black dots left on the field testified to the heavy loss 
sustained by the enemy. 

Before nightfall another attack on the redoubt was repulsed ; 
but the Japanese were close up, and the firing did not cease, even 
in the darkness. The garrison of the redoubt was reinforced by one 
company from the Morehansk regiment, and one company occupied 
the railway cutting opposite Ingoua, while two companies of the 10th 
Novo-Ingermanlandski regiment closed the interval between the 
8rd Division and the companies of the Morchansk and Niéjine! 
regiments occupying the line south of Khautschenpou. 

At nightfall a detachment of 20 Sappers was sent towards 
Khautschenpou to repair the redoubt, and a company of the Niéjine 
regiment brought 500 sand bags from Kaoulintoun, The parapet 
could only be partially repaired, the blindages had been destroyed by 
the bursts of the heavy shell, and it was impossible to reach the 
accessory defences which were almost ruined, as the Japanese opened 
fire at once at ranges of 100 to 150 yards (from the old siege battery), 

That night, like the last, a hot meal was brought on donkeys 
to the point on the river north of Khautschenpou, and from there the 
food was taken to the men in the fighting line in their own cooking 

ts. 

The firing continued all night. 

Towards 5 o'clock in the morning of the 22nd February (7th 
March), the Japanese opened fire with redoubled vigour from the 
south (the former advanced position) and the west, and began to 
advance in dense lines towards the redoubt and the trenches south 
of Khautschenpou, Their forward movement was checked by fire. 

From 7 in the morning a terrible struggle for the Railway 
Redoubt and Khautschenpou began. The Japanese made assault 


1 One company of the Nicjine regiment aad been sent to this point the night 
before. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
Transcript BY CapTaIN W. L. J. Carey, R.A. 


(“Journal des Sciences Militaires,” April, continued from the 
February number, see “ Journal of United Service Institution of 
India,” October 1906.) It should be remembered that the French 
article is itself a translation from the original Russian. 

The method of infantry action in the modern battle depends on 
the effects of its own and the artillery fire. We have already 
examined the artillery action, in the study of infantry fire it must 
not be forgotten :— 

1 Phat the various rapid fire rifles with which all armies are 
provided have the same value for all practical purposes, 
from the point of view of battle conditions. 

2, That neither the rapidity, nor the precision of the fire of 
the rifle in the hands of a living man can ever be suffi- 
ciently powerful to annihilate an adversary who is superior 
in numbers, and capable of renewed efforts. Nerves 
weaken, eyesight fails, strength decreases and apathy 
comes to the front; victory is to him who maintains his 
energy the longer, and is able to strike the last blow. 

Great numerical superiority at the decisive point, in troops 
ready to take the offensive and well endowed with tenacity of pur- 
pose, will always compel success. The losses will be enormous, but 
every man cannot be killed. An intelligent obstinacy, conscious of 
its strength and sensible of the correctness and opportuneness of the 
dispositions made, is the gage of success. 

The bayonet in the hands of a stout-hearted combatant has not 
lost its value, but it is employed more rarely than of yore. 


INFANTRY Fire. 


Ranges and descriptions of fire—Albeit with a very heavy 
expenditure of cartridges the present rifle confers the possibility of 
inflicting serious harm on the opponent at a range of 3,000 paces. 
But this fire can only be employed to attack a particular tract of 
ground, or animate targets of some extent, such as large bodies of 
troops, columns, convoys, working parties, ete. 

At ranges of 3,000 to 2,500 paces, with well-adjusted sights, volley 
fire against columns begins to give excellent results, especially in regard 
to moral effect; the adversary who is firing is a long way off, is 
invisible, and losses have already commenced to occur. 

From 1,500 paces down, asa rule, fire of lines of riflemen begins, 
that is, individual fire. 


1 During the time xpent in the Shaho position our (Russian) regiments frequently 
and successfully employed section and half-company volleys, at 3,000 paces, against 
Japanese working parties. 
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200,000 cartridges in a single day. The 138th Volkhovski Regiment 
during the 30th September, Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th October (13th to 
17th October) expended 1,920,730 cartridges. 

Although no case occurred of the lack of ammunition becoming 
eritical, still the possibility must be kept in view.! To avoid diffi- 
culties there must therefore be a state of exemplary order in the 
immediate rear of the position occupied, a carefully made distribution 
of sections and open roads? and no useless convoys. 

Fire disicpline ; observation of the ground and the enemy.— The 
accuracy and rapidity of fire of the rifle cannot, under the present 
invisible conditions of combat formations, be fully utilised except 
with the aid of a good service of observation. This is an indispensable 
condition. 

The system of observing fire should be the same as for the 
artillery, though on a smaller scale. The riflemen themselves ensure 
the observation to the front for a short distance. During the lulls 
three or four observers should be detailed for each section. 

But in addition to this all suitable points of vantage (trees, 
houses, eminences on the flank or to the rear) must be utilised to 
post a special man, with good binoculars. 

: It is of no consequence if these points are in the section belong- 
mg to another company or battalion. 

_ _ It is only by unceasing observation that it is possible not to lose 
sight of the enemy, and to penalise his smallest mistakes. 

Every officer must have good binoculars and, in addition, there 
must be three or four per company for the observers. 

When the ground is open and clear for a long distance over 1,500 
Paces, volleys are preferable. At medium and short ranges with 
Well-disciplined troops individual firing is more effective. 

What has already been said in regard to artillery and infantry 
re determines the general conditions of the modern battle. 

The conditions are as follows :— 

(1) Only those portions of the ground which are completely 
hidden from the enemy’s view can be considered as 
sheltered from fire. 

(2) The best means of diminishing losses is not to be seen, 
therefore open formations are a matter of course. 

(3) It is necessary to observe the enemy oneself with the 
greatest acre. 

(4) A special reconnaissance, made by observers without 
losing sight of the encmy, is necessary, in order to act 
in accord with their reports, and above all to be able 
to conduct the manwuvring in a rational manner. 

(5) Wide initiative in fire discipline. 

(6) Enormous expenditure of ammunition. 


1 The expenditure of cartridges rarely exceeded 100 to 150 cartridges per man 
Average for a day's fighting—(note Ly French translator). 
‘This is very important in intersected ground, and when it is raining. 
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ARRIVAL ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


Arrival in the zone of possible fighting—In accordance with 
information furnished by the chief commander, and received from the 
patrols sent out by him to reconnoitre, or to enter into communication 
with the more advanced troops, if there are such, the infantry as 
they approach to within 5, 6 or 7 versts of the field of battle, abandon 
the columns of route in favour of massed formations, adapted to any 
existing cover, so as to withdraw from the view of the enemy's 
observers, and halt in rear of the said cover. 

The commandant of the coluinn as a rule then either reports 
himself to the senior officer in the section, if the fighting has begun, 
or goes out to reconnoitre. 

Troops halted in temporary formation before taking the order of 
battle should without delay send out security posts to the front 
and flanks; their duty is to protect their own troops from all 
eventualities, to prevent the enemy’s patrols from seeing anything, to 
reconnoitre the ground, to suppress spies (which were generally 
numerous in Manchuria among the local population) and to secure 
communications with neighbouring troops. The strength of these 
posts for a battalion and a regiment is one section, stiffened by six or 
eight dismounted and three or four mounted! scouts. 

These posts go out toa distance of 1} to 3} versts,? intrench them- 
selves, and organise the look out towards the enemy, and on the flanks, 
Patrols connect them with one another, covering the whole front and 
flanks of the troops which have sent them out. 

Experience teaches that it is only after precautions such as these 
have been taken that a body of troops can obtain quiet and rest, 
especially in mountains or very close country, like the Manchurian 
kaolian.s Lastly, when a detachment is operating alone, these posts, 
which are sometimes increased to a half-company or company, 
according to the circumstances and the ground, may be of the 
greatest service in the deployment for battle, forming firm points 
of support at which observation and communication is organised 
beforehand. 

Entry into the zone of artillery fire—In the zone of long 
range artillery fire, ie, at 5 or 6 versts from the hostile artillery 

sitions, battalions open out by companies, and companies march in 
Rine of sections by the flank, at 30 to 40 paces interval. If there is 
any natural cover, companies make use thereof without regard to 
distances or intervals, merely avoiding exaggerated extension‘. 


1 TheRussians organised a detachment of dismounted and another of mounted 
scouts in each regiment, with a strength of 100 odd men—(French Translator’s note). 

21 verst = 1,066 metres = 1,154 yards 

3 Without posts placed in this way ‘at night they are similarly put out to the 
rear) surprise by rifle fire such as occurred more than once during the Russo-Ja panese 
War, becomes impossible. 

4 In hilly country it is not always possible to move by companies in the narrow 
depths of the valleys, but on the other hand there is always natural cover for bodies 
of considerable size. The method of passing from one bit of cover to another varies, 
with the lie of the ground, and the nature of tire to which the troops are being 
subjected ; whole columns at a time or even single men. 
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This period is the end of the formations carried out in accordance 
with the reconnaissances, and with information supplied by the 
chief commander. Commanders of battalions and regiments now 
make personal reconnaissances, 

The further movements of battalions take place in the same 
manner until the zone of rifle fire is reached (in open ground at 2,000 
paces). 

Companies cross open ground under heavy shrapnel fire by 
sections, or groups sometimes by single files, at a run. In these 
cases the officers go on ahead at the double, and the men rally to 
them. 

During this period it is desirable that all mounted men (includ- 
ing officers) should dismount, for the reason that groups of horsemen 
are clearly visible and form a most useful mark for the enemy.! 

Companies march independently, without paying any attention 
to dressing. Be. mark time at convenient points for defence, in 
case the enemy takes the offensive, and halt for short periods, care 
being taken to consider the position of neighbouring companies, i.e., 
that the latter are not occupying similar points a little to the front 
or rear. 

This manner of forming line for battle ensures that the batta- 
lion (or regiment) is always in a position to repulse every attempt 
of the enemy to impede the offensive movement, and furnishes the 
possibility, in case of need, of gradually reinforcing the fighting line, 
under the protection of the fire of these companies, by means of 
small parties drawn from the reserve. 


ENTRY INTO THE ZONE OF RIFLE FIRE; DEPLOYMENT OF 
ComPaNnIEs, 


On entering the rifle fire zone the battalion halts under cover, 
either in the firing position or immediately in rear thereof, observers 
being posted in the position to the extent possible. Commanders 
of companies go on ahead to reconnoitre their own section of ground 
and the terrain towards the enemy (they note favourable localities 
for halts, cover, suitable points from which to observe, etc.) 

Thenceforward, if the ground still gives shelter from the view 
of the enemy’s observers, the battalion continues its advance in the 
same manner, otherwise companies deploy into line of skirmishers. 

On receiving the order to deploy, commanders of companies 
make known the lie of the portion of ground allotted to the company, 
and its extent, designate the sections to form the firing line, and 
despatch two or three patrols to the point indicated for the deploy- 
ment. This is especially necessary where the advance lies through 
undergrowth or kaolian, when heights or isolated houses are to be 
occupied, etc. When the patrols give the signal for the advance, the 
commander of the firing line sends forward single groups. These 


1 Similarly all colours and standards should disappear (battalion, staff, etc,) 
These might very easily enable the ranging to be carried out. 
3 The same holds good with battalions but with still wider links. 
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groups advance, keeping under cover (so that the enemy may not be 
able to guess at the point of deployment, and find his range) towards 
the position indicated as their halting place, and extend to about 30 
eu interval ; they then examine the ground, choose a suitable line 

om which to fire, and lie down. The section commanders deploy 
their men in a sheltered locality, and then send them forward, either 
all at once, in groups, or one man at a time. The corporals mark the 
position of their squads; corrections of dressing, if necessary, are 
always unimportant, and will be carricd out lying down. Care must 
be taken to avoid the traftic backwards and forwards which usually 
accompanies our (Russian) deployment. With practice the men do 
it very rapidly, and keep almost entirely under shelter from view. 

The firing line then detaches its observers (1 or 2 per section). 

Advance of the firing line.—The further advance is carried out 
in the same way. Every effort is made to reach the 800 to 600 
paces range without prematurely fatiguing the men; and, if possible, 
without recourse to movements at the double. Fire should not be 
opened from a new position until all the men of the company have 
arrived; premature firing muy enlighten the enemy as to your 
whereabouts, and afford him a chance of getting his range before the 
whole line is in position. 

On the other hand, at short ranges, under very heavy fire from 
the enemy, and when movements can no longer be carried out entirely 
under cover from sight, the men who have made the rush or crept 
up to the front, open fire rapidly as they get into their places, with 
a view to diverting the enemy’s fire from their comrades who are 
still coming on. 

From 600 or 800 paces and nearer, the leaders of the firing 
line, after having replenished the ammunition for the last time, 
indicate the points at which each future halt is to be made, and the 
men start for the new position independently, either at the double 
or by crecping.! 

At this stage commanders of squads should be the last to move, 
after making certain that all their men have gone on. 

The enemy's position ix brought under a heavy fire (here it 
is impossible to insist on aimed fire) carried out from each halting 
place of the line, this fire is continued up to the closest quarters. 

The bayonct attack then becomes practicable ; it is true the 
firing line is in the open and in full view, but the nerves of the enemy 
under cover are so shaken that he is no longer in a condition to 
inflict losses. 

Carrying out the assault.—The assault is carried out on the 
order or signal of the battalion commander, when he sees that the firing 
has made sufticient preparation for it, that the adversary is shaken? 


1 This movement must not be begun with one wing, because if so the target 
offered to the opponent would be the same as if the whole line were to rise at the 
same time. 

2 Signa: wild shooting, decrease of ricochets, visible movements in the enemy's 
advanced lines, etc, 
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and that the detachments intended to act on his flanks have arrived 
in their positions. 

On the battalion commander's signal the intensity of the firing 
is increased to the utmost, the company reserves, if they have not 
already been employed, join the firing line, and the battalion reserve 
comes up as near as possible. 

When the company reserves (or the detachment detailed for the 
purpose from the battalion reserve) join the firing line, it rises and 
advances. At between 50 and 30 paces from the enemy, Hurrah! 

After driving out the enemy, the firing line pursues with the 
bayonet for 50, 100, or 200 yards, and as soon as it halts, opens 
magazine fire,’ while the reserve reforms ? and continues the forward 
movement, and a specially detailed portion of this reserve puts the 
conquered position in a state of defence.® : 

Before commencing the assault it is extremely important to see 
whether there are any trenches, portions of ditches, holes, ravines or 
enclosures in the enemy's position which have not been occupied by 
him. The occupation of such points, by even a few riflemen, 
i disorder in the enemy’s ranks, and greatly facilitates the 
attack. 

The occupation of points of this kind should be effected on the 
initiative of the N.-C. O.’s in the firing line, and even of the men. 

We have spoken above of the advantage on all occasions of 
taking the enemy in flank with fire, if only with a few rifles; the 
case is the same here. The men should be able to understand the 
full importance of this method of acting, and be prepared to grasp 
favourable opportunities without any special order. In the confusion 
of this stage of the fight, three or four enterprising men can seize a 
point of this nature without being noticed, and render invaluable 
service to the troops‘ to whom they belong. 

A heavy shrapnel fire on the ground immediately in the enemy’s 
rear, and if possible enfilade fire (even by a few guns) in the last 
moments of the skirmishers’ action, facilitates the success of the 
attack to an enormous extent, and lessens the losses. 

We have already mentioned pursuit by artillery fire. The 
assault must be expected to entail heavy loss. But once a superi- 
ority of strength at the point attacked has been acquired, once the 
assailant is in a position to renew the attack (often a great number 
of times), the assault must succeed. Compensation for the losses 


1 And not by volleys. Volleys require tuo much time to steady the men, and 
to give orders. At this stage every moment is of value. 

2 Preparations are made for resistance 

3 This method of movement and attack was adopted in the 35th Division, very 
slight variations therefrom are made herein. 

4 In this way on the 14th October a group of Japanese, slipping under the bank 
of the Sha-ho, one man at a time, occupied a house in the southern portion of Linchinpou. 
They fired on the flanks and rear of the wing battalion on the left of this section 
threw it into disorder, and greatly facilitated the success of the attack from the 
Chouliasa side. The southern portion of the village and the advanced trenches 
(which had been intended to command the valley of the Sha-ho) had to be abandoned. 


16 
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suffered is obtained by the fortuitous choice of the point to be 
attacked, and its influence on the general situation. 

As we have already said, the rifle in the hands of a living man 
ends by losing its great power, and ceases to be a fatal menace to 
everything that appears before it. 


EXAMPLE OF REPEATED ASSAULTS FINALLY CROWNED 
WITH SUCCEss. 


The following is a reliable description of the Japanese assaults 
on the 22nd February (7th March) 1905 on the redoubt known as 
the Railway Redoubt, on the line between the villages of Khauts- 
chenpou and Ingoua. 

uring the nights of the 19th February (4th March), 20th 
February (5th March), the III Army had changed front and thrown 
back its right wing. The 35th Infantry Division was in its section, 
between the railway and the line Beziniannia-Kaoulintoun. The 
8rd Division was stationed on the railway between the station of 
Soniatown and the village of Khautschenpou though not reaching 
quite as far as the latter. The strongly fortified villages of Ingoua 
and Sifontai, the interval between them, and Ouentchenpou had been 
abandoned without firing a shot. 

The advanced position of the Railway Redoubt, which was occupied 
by two companies of the Zaraisk regiment, and Khautschenpou was 
at the angle.of a salient right angle. The occupation of these by the 
Japanese would have rendered it impossible for the 8rd and 35th 
Divisions to hold their positions. These facts attracted the attention 
of the Japanese on the morning of the 20th February (5th March). 
That morning and evening were passed in unsuccessful efforts by the 
8rd Division to retake Ouentchenpou and Ingoua, the redoubt and 
Khautschenpou were bombarded by siege pieces in position on the 
other side of the Sha-ho.' 

During the night and morning of the 21st February (6th March) 
small groups of Japanese made attempts to penetrate the empty space 
between Khautschenpou (occupied by the Morchansk regiment) and 
the flank of the 3rd Division; the object being to facilitate the frontal 
attack by producing disorder with fire from the rear. But all these 
attempts were discovered, and repulsed by the fire of the Morchansk 
regiment. 

At dawn of the 21st February (6th March) the Japanese again 
opened a murderous fire on the Railway Redoubt, on Khautschenpou 
and on Redoubt No. 1 with 6”, 8” and 11” common shell.?2 The 
common shell were accompanied by shrapnel fire firom the Sifontai 
and Ouentchenpou direction. 

A particularly heavy fire was directed on the section from the 
Railway Redoubt to Khautschenpou. Within an hour and 20 minutes, 
32 8” and 11” common shell fell in the redoubt, and 111 shell of 
various calibres burst between the redoubt and the village. 


' Losses of garrison : 3 men killed, 1 officer and 38 men wounded. 
? 15, 20, 28 centimetres the Russian inch is equivalent to 2°5 mmj—(Translater & 
note), 
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The damage in the village was considerable. All the blindages 
were destroyed, the parapet was half scattered in the ditch, and the 
interior of the redoubt was strewn with clods of frozen earth. The 
garrison stood fast, although half the men were partially asphyxiated 
by the gases. 

Towards 4 in the afternoon the Japanese directed an attack on 
the redoubt from the Ingoua side (from the siege battery near the 
redoubt and Sifontai). Their first attempt was repelled by fire 
from long ranges. 

Towards 5 o'clock several companies were seen crossing from 
Quentchenpou to Sifontai, in which the concentration for a fresh 
attack was evidently taking place. The batteries of the 35th Artil- 
lery Brigade having an excellent service of observation, and being 
connected by telephones with Khautschenpou, bombarded Sifontai 
very successfully. Columns were seen to disperse and take cover 
behind the village ; at 2,000 yards the Morchansk regiment and the 
garrison of the redoubt added volleys to the artillery fire. The large 
number of black dots left on the field testified to the heavy loss 
sustained by the enemy. 

Before nightfall another attack on the redoubt was repulsed ; 
but the Japanese were close up, and the firing did not cease, even 
in the darkness. The garrison of the redoubt was reinforced by one 
company from the Morchansk regiment, and one company occupied 
the railway cutting opposite Ingoua, while two companies of the 10th 
Novo-Ingermanlandski regiment closed the interval between the 
8rd Division and the companies of the Morchansk and Niéjine! 
regiments occupying the line south of Khautschenpou. 

At nightfall a detachment ot 20 Sappers was sent towards 
Khautschenpou to repair the redoubt, and a company of the Niéjine 
regiment brought 500 sand bags from Kaoulintoun. The parapet 
could only be partially repaired, the blindages had been destroyed by 
the bursts of the heavy shell, and it was impossible to reach the 
accessory defences which were almost ruined, as the Japanese opened 
fire at once at ranges of 100 to 150 yards (from the old siege battery), 

That night, like the last, a hot meal was brought on donkeys 
to the point on the river north of Khautschenpou, and from there the 
food was taken to the men in the fighting line in their own cooking 

ts. 
3 The firing continued all night. 

Towards 5 o'clock in the morning of the 22nd February (7th 
March), the Japanese opened fire with redoubled vigour: from. the 
south (the former advanced position) and the west, and began to 
advance in dense lines towards the redoubt and the trenches south 
of Khautschenpou. Their forward movement was checked by fire. 

From 7 in the morning a terrible struggle for the Railway 
Redoubt and Khautschenpou began. The Japanese made assauit 


1One company of the Niejine regiment iad been sent to this point the night 
before. 


cere 


on 
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after assault, but their dense lines were annihilated by uninterrupted 
magazine fire, and they halted. The reserves, which followed, 
similarly deployed at wide intervals, were pompes welcomed (the 
observers transmitting the information by telephone) by “rafales” of 
shrapnel from the four batteries of the 35th Artillery Brigadé.' 

Towards 10 a.m the fire of the Japanese siege ordnance and 11” 
guns reached its maximum intensity; and ahail of 6’, 8” and 11” 
pueale accompanied by “rafales” of high explosive shell and 

eld shrapnel was launched against the railway and No. 1 Redoubts. 
The bombardment continued without intermission till 11 in the 
morning. Thick, stifling smoke and clouds of dust, caused by the 
bursting shell, completely enveloped the redoubts and the village of 
Khautschenpou. 

Making use of this screen, the Japanese concentrated in the 
trenchesat 50 or 60 yards from the Railway Redoubt, and in the 
siege battery. 

At 11 o'clock the artillery fire ceased suddenly. The smoke and 
dust had not dispersed before the Japanese threw themselves on the 
ruined redoubt from three sides at once, and jumped into the outer 
ditch (the accessory defences had been almost entirely destroyed in 
the course of the three days); from there they hurled hand grenades 
into the interior of the redoubt. The scanty remainder of the little 
garrison, deafened and suffocated by the gases, abandoned the redoubt 
gradually, and retired, under the protection of the company from the 

orchansk regiment, to the Khautschenpou trenches. 

The losses of the garrison were :— 


KILygp. | WovnDED. BRUISED. 
Miss- 
Date. ’ (ee a4, ing 
£ £ g men. 
ee bce | gales 
8 § § 
co) a 3 a 3° a 
21nt February (6th March) , 1/21 | 2! 35 
22nd February (7th March) 35 | 1 60 5 15 


In three companies very much below strength there were a 
total of— 
Killed 1 Officer 56 men 


Wounded - . ue a Total 5 officers. 177 men, i ¢., nearly 60 per cent. 


Miming ... ,, 16}, 
After occupying the redoubt, the Japanese without dela 
mounted some machine guns in it and the railway barracks, whic 
Gee A OR SASS RSE EE SN AIS NS vc Ea aera 8 fia 
2 The following places were out of reach of our fire; the village of Ingoua, the 


interior of the siege battery, the advance works near Ingoua and the sharp hend (700 or 
800 yards pings the stream flowing from Khautahen to Quentcheonpou. 
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were of the greatest service to them against our Russian counter- 
attacks. 

To finish up, we may say that meantime the order arrived for all 
troops of the IT ral to fall back that evening on Mukden. The 
attack on the redoubt (by the Russians) was therefore not pushed 
home. 

The fight we have just described furnishes some remarkable 
examples :— 

m the one side a brilliantly obstinate resistance; under fire 
from guns which even the concrete cover did not resist, a position in 
the form of a right-angled salient is held for three days against 
eupenet enveloping forces. On the other side, a brilliant attack, 
taking no count of losses; an intelligent use of every fold of the 
earth ; the employment of any means which might facilitate the 
assault (large calibre ordnances, hand grenades and machine guns !). 

The buyonet.—The buyonet in the hands of our brave men has 
not lost its value. I will not quote instances at Port Arthur, I will 
simply say what I saw with my own eyes. 

Our regiments did splendid work with the bayonet at Liao- 
yang (Sakhoutoun Hill). On the 28th September (11th October) 
the Morchansk regiment and two battalions of the Zaraisk took the 
village of Endonioulou by a night assault, without firing a shot, and 
killed more than 1,500 Japanese belonging to the 33rd regiment. 

Man remains what he was—he has feelings and nerves. Asa 
proof we may quote the exploit of Lieutenant Stepanenko of the 
140th Zaraisk regiment. 

The 140th Zaraisk regiment was holding a nameless village near 
Khakhountai and Chaudiasa on the west front of the entrenched 
camp of Mukden; it was attacked on the morning of the 28rd 
February (8th March) from the Lioudiaofan side. 

The assailant was allowed to approach to 500 yards, and then 
received with fire from rifles and two machine guns. The dense lines 
of the enemy fell back in disorder towards Chaudiasa, leaving heaps 
of dead and wounded on the field. It soon appeared that a number 
of the Japanese thus repulsed, either with the idea of obtaining 
shelter from the murderous fire, or of renewing the attack, had thrown 
themselves into the Chinese tombs to the right and a little in front 
of the unnamed village. Half an hour later rifle fire from the direc- 
tion of the tombs took the Zaraisk regiment’s position in flank, and 
considerable disorder ensued ; for, in addition to the losses, all com- 
munication in the village was stopped. 

Attempts were made to dislodge the Japanese first by volleys, 
and then with the machine guns, but without success. The cemetery 
was surrounded on three sides by banks of earth, and afforded the 
Japanese a ready made shelter. Its fourth and open side was to the 
west. Towards 11 o'clock, the officer commanding the line of scouts 


1 Under the eyes of the Khautschenpou garrison the Japanese pierced embrasures 
in the walls of the barracks. Bullets and shrapnel made the splinters fly, but the 
Japanese continued their work under cover ; we could not prevent them. : 
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Lieutenant Stepanenko, asked the officer commanding the regiment 
for permission to drive out the Japanese holding the cemetery. 

After hearing Lieutenant Stepanenko’s plan, the Colonel gave 
the required permission. 

Lieutenant Stepanenko took with him 60 volunteers from his 
own detachment. To begin with, he sent 10 men onin front. These 
advanced independently by creeping, and, thanks to utilising the 
smallest inequalities of the ground, approached very close (200 to 
300 yards) without being noticed, and aa opened a heavy fire. 

This unexpected eventuality attracted the attention of the 
Japanese, and they concentrated their fire on these ten warriors, 
whom they could only see with difficulty. 

Taking advantage of this, Lieutenant Stepanenko sent forward 
the remaining 50 Volunteers at the double, to the left flank of the 
cemetery, and went with them himself. As soon as the 50 men had 
siezed some points of vantage, Lieutenant Stepanenko ordered maga- 
zine fire on the Japanese who were busily engaged in firing else- 
where. The firing threw the Japanese into a disorder easy to under- 
stand. At this moment three scouts reported that a small slope 
behind the cemetery had not been occupied by the Japanese. 
Twenty out of the 50 men were despatched to it without delay. It 
was agreed that, on the order “ Company ” which the Lieutenant 
would give, to make the Japanese he down in anticipation of a 
volley, these men would charge with the bayonet. 

The calculations proved correct; the Japanese lay down, and at 
that moment the 20 men threw themselves upon them with cries of 
“Hurrah,” while the other 30 continued to fire on the flank of the 
cemetery. The Japanese, who were at first dumbfounded by this 
attack in rear, changed front to repel it with rifle fire. Then Lieut- 
enant Stepanenko and his 30 scouts charged with the bayonet. 

A wholesale panic took possession of the Japanese holding the 
cemetery. In vain did their officers beat them with the flat of their 
swords. All fled except a handful of brave men who accepted the 
challenge to a bayonet fight. 

The companies and machine guns were awaiting this moment, 
and their fire completed the rout of the flying men; out of 500 to 
600 men not more than 70 escaped. 

Our trophies were 14 ofticers’ swords, 400 rifles, 85 unwounded 
or slightly wounded prisoners, a large number of cartridges and some 
maps. 

Phe this glorious afuir the scouts suffered but insignificant 
losses, 2 killed with the bayonet and 6 wounded. 

The enterprise began at midday and was over by 1 P.M? 

This case shows that with a well conceived plan anda determina- 
tion to sce it through to the end, success is always possible, and 
bayonet charges not less so. 


1 These arms were handed over to the artillery ‘at Mukcen. 
2 Lieutenant Stepanenko's reward for this feat of arms was the St. George's Cross 
of the 4th class. at 
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The principles to which history has given birth and which have 
been adopted by tactics remain ever the same. Those who followed 
them were successful, even in the Russo-Japanese War; when they 
were contemned, punishment ensued. The essential point is an 
intelligent and well-considered plan. Without a plan—neither dash, 
nor the bayonet, nor heroism can bring success. 

Experience shows that the following modifications are necessary 
in regulation procedure :— 

Intervals between scouts (firing line).—The intervals in the 
chain should be at least 2} to 3 paces, which gives a front of 120 

ces to a section, and 200 to 240 for a company with two sections 
deployed, or 300 if there are three. } 

A line of slight density is the best means of guarding against 
the effect of present day infantry and artillery fire, because this 
formation lessens the losses, and at the same time diminishes their 
moral effect. 

At the same time the efficiency of the fire increases, the men are 
cooler in mind (fewer losses and less visible suffering of wounded 
comrades) and adopt themselves better to the ground. The rapidity 
of fire of the rifle allows of fully making up for the smaller number 
of riflemen, which is a result of the larger intervals. 

The endurance (capability of renewed action) of the company is 
not weakened, even to a slight extent; because the long range and 
accuracy of the rifle, combined with the rapidity of its fire have 
considerably increased the relative possibility of mutual support by 
fire, in comparison with former arms. 

These conditions (fewer losses and greater coolness) facilitate the 
control of the firing line and also of the whole company. 

Forward movement,combination of fire and movement.—The 
forward movement of the chain is for choice carried out by all 
sections of the company, at the same time, under the protection of 
the fire of another company, which is already in a suitable advanced 
position. ? 

The direction is better maintained when the movement is 
carried out by the whole company at once. During halts the firing 
can be regulated as desired by the officer commanding the company, 
and the control of the line remains in the hands of an officer. 

When the movement is made by sections, not only is the 
direction too easily changed, but also the firing is seriously affected. 
The lack of coolness in the commanders of sections results in their 
sections rising, and going forward before the next section is able to 
install itself firmly on the new line taken up, and open fire. This 
haste prevents unity in the offensive movement; the firing does not 


1 At Lioutkanghou on the 29th September (12th October) a battalion of the 
137th regiment with three companies :one was in reserve) occupied a front of 1,160 
paces. 

: The Morchansk regiment, 900 strong, at Linohinpou successfully defended a section 
of about 2,000 paces. 

2 From which this company can fire on the section of the enemy’s position next 
to that in its own direct front. ‘. 
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attain the desired and looked for intensity, and it becomes’ more 
haphazard.’ 

Forward movements without firing, even if the existence of 
cover permits, should not be allowed.” 

rom the point of view of fire the attacker will never have 
advantages equal to those of the defender. Accordingly, if he does 
not shatter the latter's nerves with long range fire (mass firing as 
aforementioned), the attack will be unsuccessful. 

In the present condition of the means of destruction the object 
of the preparation for the bayonet shock should be to place the 
enemy’s rifles in a state of powerlessness for harm. The enemy’s 
nerves must be worn out, and the accuracy of his fire paralysed by 
fatigue, and continued losses. _ For this purpose time adhe mass 
firing is a necessity. It is not necessary to hurry the advance. 
Full advantage must be taken of all favourable situations for fire 
action. Otherwise the attack will be repelled even if the enemy 
only discerns the attacker at 100 yards.* 

To repel the Japanese attacks our procedure often was to allow 
them to come up to 500 yards, and even nearer, and then they were 
shot down with deadly certainty by heavy mass firing. With the 
same idea in night attacks they were allowed to approach to 200 
yards, and even less, when there were accessory defences. 

Of course in attacks when surprise is the predominant feature 
there cannot be any question of preparation by fire, any more than 
formerly. 

The brilliantly successful night attack carried out by the Mor- 
chansk regiment, and two battalions of the Zaraisk on Endoniouniou 
on the 28th September (11th October) 1904, furnished a good example. 
These brave battalions annihilated the whole 33rd Japanese regiment 
with the bayonet, ‘ and without firing a shot. The attack was made 
in such unexpected fashion that some of the garrison had not even 
time to unpile the arms, which were captured filed as they stood. 

Service of security on the field of battle.—The security of the 
flanks of the battle formation should be fixed, and should consist of 
strong guards in advance of, and level with, the reserves. These flank 
guards send forward a chain of fixed posts connected with one an- 
other by patrols in the direction ordered. The gtiards communicate 


1 It may be permitted to remark that this observation is another proof of the 
lack of confidence in the tactical sense of section commanders already shown by the 
author. 

With good section commanders this contention falls to the ground —(Translator’s 
note). 

2 Except, it should be understood, cases in which a bayonet charge can be 
undertaken immediately. 

3 Analogous cases to that of the exploit narrated about Lieutenant Stepanenko 
do not abrogate this view : — 

Isf.-—Because on that occasion the enemy had been already shaken by the failure 

of his first attack. 

2nd —He was surrounded on three sides, 

. 3rd.—The charge with the bayonet was unexpected. 

4 In the morning 1,700 corpses were counted. 
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with the staff of the troops by telephone, or by mounted men posted 
at short intervals. 

This method of taking precautions removes all possibility of the 
unexpected appearance of an enemy on the flank or of an enveloping 
movement. Mounted men (mounted scouts of infantry, dragoons or 
cossacks) allotted to these flank guards enable them to see beyond the 
line of posts, and to protect themselves against unexpected happen- 
ings. The main body of the flank guard should strengthen its 
position with field works as soon as possible. 

A fixed service of security presents enormous advantages over 
reconnaissances from the observation point of view :— 

1. The observing is carried out from specially selected and 

convenient points. 

2. It is not interrupted. 

3. The opponent cannot avoid the posts, even if he has not been 

perceived at first. 

4, The communication can be more complete. 

5. The fixed service of security is of itself capable of fighting 

(entrenched main body of the flank guard). 

It is understood of course that protection against a turnin; 
movement at a great distance falls to the share of specially detailed 
mounted troops. 

The advantages of the fixed service of security was specially 
evident in mountainous regions. 

At the affair at Tsofantoun on the 16th (29th) August 1904, the 
detachment of mounted scouts belonging to the 139th Morchansk 
regiment, which had occupied the neighbouring heights of Chikhou- 
ietsa and Sandiatsa, was so successful in observing the Japanese 
debouching from Tchaudiapousa and Pandiapou that it reported the 
smallest bodies of Japanese troops; and in consequence of its informa- 
tion the artillery of General Mitschenko’s detachment, which was in 
action near Taiertoun, was several times enabled to shell a Japanese 
battery trying to get into position; and the batteries of the 35th 
Artillery Brigade, posted in a hollow south-east of Tsofantoun, success- 
fully shelled the enemy’s infantry. 

Here are some examples of information furnished by the scout 
detachment :— 

1. Hostile mounted scouts (9 men) have appeared near Souitchve. 
Single men are occupying the midge near the villages of Tchandiapou- 
sa and Pandiapou. On the neighbouring ridge of Intaouioan groups 
of 20 or more of the enemy are visible, they hold the place as far as 
hill 6. Near slope 78 next to the Kheinioutchouan village several 
companies of infantry were seen advancing to Liaoyang. There are 
probably large bodies of troops there. I am staying on the peak near 
Chikhouietsa. 

(Sd.) VASILIEV, LicuTENAnt, 
16th (29th) August, 8 a.m. 

2. A squadron of the enemy’s cavalry has arrived at Chikhouiet- 

sa, and halted on the south edge. On the right (to the east) the 
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The damage in the village was considerable. All the blindages 
were destroyed, the parapet was half scattered in the ditch, and the 
interior of the redoubt was strewn with clods of frozen earth. The 
garrison stood fast, although half the men were partially asphyxiated 
by the gases. 

Towards 4 in the afternoon the Japanese directed an attack on 
the redoubt from the Ingoua side (from the siege battery near the 
redoubt and Sifontai), Their first attempt was repelled by fire 
from long ranges. 

Towards 5 o'clock several companies were scen crossing from 
QOuentchenpou to Sifontai, in which the concentration for a fresh 
attack was evidently taking place. The batteries of the 35th Artil- 
lery Brigade having an excellent service of observation, and being 
connected by telephones with Khautschenpou, bombarded Sifontai 
very successfully. Columns were seen to disperse and take cover 
behind the village ; at 2,000 yards the Morchansk regiment and the 
garrison of the redoubt added volleys to the artillery fire. The large 
number of black dots left on the field testified to the heavy loss 
sustained by the enemy. 

Before nightfall another attack on the redoubt was repulsed ; 
but the Japanese were close up, and the firing did not cease, even 
in the darkness. The garrison of the redoubt was reinforced by one 
company from the Morchansk regiment, and one company occupied 
the railway cutting opposite Ingoua, while two companies of the 10th 
Novo-Ingermanlandski regiment closed the interval between the 
3rd Division and the companies of the Morchansk and Niéjine! 
regiments occupying the line south of Khautschenpou. 

At nightfall a detachment of 20 Sappers was sent towards 
Khautschenpou to repair the redoubt, and a company of the Niéine 
regiment brought 500 sand bags from Kaoulintoun. The parapet 
cuuld only be partially repaired, the blindages had been destroyed by 
the bursts of the heavy shell, and it was impossible to reach the 
accessory defences which were almost ruined, as the Japanese opened 
fire at once at ranges of 100 to 150 yards (trom the old siege battery), 

That night, like the last, a hot meal was brought on donkeys 
to the point on the river north of Khautschenpou, and trom there the 
food was taken to the men in the fighting line in their own cooking 

ts. 
: The firing continued all night. 

Towards 5 o'clock in the morning of the 22nd February (7th 
March), the Japanese opened fire with redoubled vigour - from. the 
south (the former advanced position) and the west, and began to 
advance in dense lines towards the reduubt and the trenches south 
of Khautschenpou. Their forward movement was checked by fire. 

From 7 in the morning a terrible struggle for the Railway 
Redoubt and Khautschenpou began. The Japanese made assault 


1 One company of the Nicjine regiment nad been sent to this point the night 
before. 
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enemy has pushed back the cossack posts, so much so that I have 
withdrawn the detachment to the north of Chikhouietsa. I am con- 
tinuing to observe this cavalry. I believe I see infantry in the 
Chikhouietsa valley. The enemy’s scouts have already climbed the 
rising ground near this village. : 

Sent by the same officer, 10 a.m. 

8. Some small bodies of the enemy’s infantry, a section or half 
company strong are crossing the valley of Chikhouietsa from west to 
east, probably on the road from Finsiangoou to Siansandsa. I have 
seen six pass by. The enemy’s scouts are visible along the whole front, 
peat | guards at 800 or 1,000 yards. I await orders remaining in 
my former position. 

' Sent by the same officer, 11 a.m. 

The first line to be occupied by the posts is indicated by the 
staff of the detachments or division. This staff should afford the com- 
mander of the troops which ensure the security of the flanks | as much 
information as possible on the situation, and explain to him clearly 
and precisely the section to be watched by him, or the new line to 
occupy if a change’ is feasible. 

It is the business of the staff to select and secure the means of 
communication between itself and the service of security. 

Good binoculars are indispensable. 

Remarks by the (French) T'ranslator.—To sum up, the following 
points stand out clearly from the foregoing observations :— 

1. Fire alone is incapable of causing the abandonment of a firmly 
bell poston ; the defence only falls before an energetic offensive, and 
an advance pushed to the assault, often occasioning the use of the 
bayonet. 

2. By employing lines of slight density and making full use of 
the ground, the attacker can always advance towards the position to 
be taken, and succeed in concentrating sufficiently large numbers 
close up to enable him to execute an assault. 

The advance to short ranges necessitates the previous acquisition 
of superiority of fire. 

4. This superiority of fire must be maintained by the employ- 
ment of heavy fire in all favourable positions, entailing an enormous 
expenditure of ammunition. 

5. At the shortest ranges the firers are so nervous that firing 
becomes wild and losses are very slight. 

6. An attack pushed home will involve serious losses, but it will 
always be possible, as in the past. 

7. The occupation of a wide front by a unit engaged has the 
result of diminishing, not only the losses, but also their moral effect. 


It is necessary to fix in his mind the position of the troops nearest to him on the 
flank which he haa to cover, particularly that of the artillery. Information reaching the 
lattcy at an opportune moment may be of the greatest service. 

2 In case of a movement to the front ora retirement. The main body of the detach= 
ment throws out fresh posta, the old posts fall back and rejoin the main body 


MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE. 
By Magor E, Potrincer, R.F.A. 


The necessity for a knowledge of Military Topography amongst 
all Officers is emphasised by their being required to pass examinations 
in this subject before they arrive at Field Rank, and yet how 
many Ofticers say “ What’s the good of my sketching, I can’t draw 
and would never be required to do it on service.” They fail to 
realise that unless they learn and practise the principles of Military 
Topography they will be unable to grasp the alle of the information 
contained in a reconnaissance made by some other Officer. 

Drawing, like music, is'an art to gain proficiency in which one 
must possess an instinctive talent or taste. A man may have no ear 
for music, but he may be taught to play mechanical tunes on a 
piano ; similarly, however bad a draughtsman may be from an artistic 
point of view, he can be made to learn the mechanical of 
Military Topography, and yet it is those Officers who complain that 
they are unable to draw who are given to placing the north point in 
the wrong direction and making an incorrect scale on their sketches, 
You may take a man out snipe shooting, but unlegs he is fond of 
sport he will never make a good bag; similarly, those who think 
they can’t draw, when called upon to make a sketch, take no Intereat 
in their work and do not try. 

Our present system of training aggravates this evil. Those who 
are capable of making a good and uscful sketch regard the annual 
reconnaissance as a troublesome waste of time; those who have 
no aptitude for the work look on the matter as a farce and 
undoubtedly in many cases fudge their work. No distinction is made 
between these two classes. To quote my own experience. After 
two years of nearly continuous ficld work in China, firstly, with a 
Railway Reconnaissance and afterwards with the China Field Force, 
I returned to Ireland and was promptly ordered to make a ten-mile 
route sketch between Clonmel and Clogheen. How could Ibe expected 
to take any interest in this sketch ? 

To quote one more example. Some fifteen years ago orders were 
received to make a ten-mile radius sketch round a new Frontier post. 
Five Otticers were deputed for this work and each was given a sector, 
Two of them enlarged an old existing map to the necessary scale, the 
five sectors were then pasted together and the map submitted to 
headquarters and printed, and this still remains the only existing 
map of that station, yet parts of it are hopelessly inaccurate. 

Formerly when an expedition was sent to uncxplored countries, 
it was of the greatest assistance to the staff to have a large number 
of officers whom they could call on, if necessary, to make sketches, but 
now that Frontier Surveys have been extended there are very 
few possible theatres of war of which we do not possess fairly -accurate 
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maps. Such being the case, is it now necessary when an Officer 
has learnt sufficient Topography to enable him to read and grasp the 
details of any map, to compel him come to make a route or 
position sketch for which he has no aptitude? Wonld it not be 
better to instruct him in some more useful form of Reconnaissance ? 
This subject comprises considerably more than mere map ae ‘i 
but practical report-writing is seldom practised in peace. Command- 
ing Officers when satistied that the juniors have thoroughly mastered 
the principles of Military Drawing should practise these Officers 
in such forms of Reconnaissance as they might be called on to perform 
on service. The results which they could then submit to Brigade 
or Divisional Headquarters would be of some practical utility and 
acy consigned like the present annual sketches to the waste paper 
asket. 

Take, for example, a Regimental Officer required on service to 
make a reconnaissance of a road, river, position or even a large tract 
of country. He would first of all obtain any available maps and 
from them mark on his paper (enlarging, if necessary, to the required 
scale) the most prominent features and land marks; and, having 
made notes of any existing information, would then start out to 
verify and amplify what was already known, but how often do we see 
this practised in peace time ? 

How many Officers have any idea of rapidly estimating the 
amount of available supplics in a district. If they arrived at a large 
village with a few native shops, they could not estimate whether there 
was sufficient food grains to feed a Regiment or a Division. Similarly, 
with standing crops, how many could give the probable acreage 
of a field by looking at it, or estimate the amount of corn in a 
ripening wheat field, or how many thousand pounds of kurbi could 
be procured from a crop of standing jowari; and yet on service this is 
the sort of information that a Reconnaissance patrol might well 
be expected to obtain. Intelligence reports collected on Manveuvres 
and Staff Rides abound with the expressions “little” and “plenty” 
when referring to supplies. Vague terms such as these are almost 
useless, but what else can we expect if Officers are never taught how 
to make rough estimates of quantities. 

Attention has been drawn to the lack of accurate military 
maps in the neighbourhood of stations. Ordnance maps certainly 
exist, but many of them are old and do not show the newer roads and 
canals, while none of them contain purely military information. We 
have Route Books (many of the routes in which are hopelessly 
inaccurate and out of date), Military Reports on Railways, Civil 
Gazetteers, etc., ete., in fact a vast amount of information scattered 
through many publications. What is now required is that this 
information should be compiled and condensed in such a form that 
each sheet of the Ordnance Survey would have attached to it a 
compact Military Gaz:-tteer, and Regimental Officers, instead of mak- 
ing uce'ecs annual sketches, might profitably be employed on 
this work. 
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As a concrete example of the necessity for some form of Military 
Gazetteer affecting a certain area, we will consider a tactical scheme 
issued to Field Officers of the Karachi Brigade. 

The theatre of operations includes that part of Sind from the 
sea to the 26th degree of Latitude. In order to write an appreciation 
and draw up a plan of operations, the following information must 
first be collected :— 

1. Particulars of the various routes, 

2. Particulars about the Railway, including embankments, 
bridges, workshops, rolling stock, ete., etc. 

3. Particulars about the River Indus and the probable number 
and size of buats that would be available. 

4, Nature of country, nature of crops and dates when sown 
and reaped. 

5. Climatic conditions and water-supply, particularly in those 
districts not traversed by main routes. 

6. Particulars about canals, and for what period the non-peren- 
nial ones contain water. 

7. Size and population of chief villages, amount of supplies, 
camels, carts or other transport available in each district. 

To assist us in collaborating this information we have an old 
and out-of-date Route Book, the Sind Gazetteer, dated 1876, the 
Military Report on the Railway, and are dependent on Civil Officers 
to supply us with the greater part of the information which is most 
necessary for Military purposes. 

In the event of war on a large scale on the Indian Frontier, we 
must be prepared for local risings and disturbances within our own 
territories, to act rapidly against rebels and to suppress a rising 
before it has assumed formidable proportions is of the utmost import- 
ance, and the work of a Flying Column detailed for such a purpose 
would be greatly simplified if they possessed a map with accurate 
and detailed information of the district in which they were called 
upon to act. 

The compilation of Trans-frontier information is carried out by 
the Intelligence Branch of the Headquarter Staff, but the duty of 
compiling information within our own frontiers might well be 
delegated to Divisional Commands, but in order to secure uniformity 
this work must be done in a systematic manner. Like the Ordnance 
Survey there would be no finality, but year by year additions and 
corrections would provide us with accurate and up-to-date Military 
reports. In advocating any improvement in our Military system the 
most important factor to be considercd is expense. ‘The following 
suggestions are therefore put forward for carrying out this work with 
@ minimum of expenditure. 

The Ordnance Survey Sheets, scale 1 inch to a mile, are available 
for practically all parts of India. 

Working from Divisions through Brigades, each unit would have 
a certain number of these sheets allotted to them. Officers Commanding 
units, instead of having to send in yearly Reconnaissance sketches from 
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all Officers under Field rank, would be required to return these sheets 
corrected up to date with a compilation of Military information as a 
result of the season’s work ; each year fresh sheets would be compiled or 
such additional information added to existing sheets as was previously 
deficient. In this manner Officers would not only master the details 
of the surrounding country, but would also learn by constant practice 
the essential points to note in compiling a Military report, and those 
who were unable to draw would take more interest in work which 
they knew was of practical value and which they might be called 
upon to carry out on service. 

While in the vicinity of cantonments Officers would be put to no 
extra expense. On going further afield Government transport, when 
available, could be used. On more remote districts shooting leave might 
be nted on some liberal basis, eg., an Officer wants to go for a 
week’s shooting in some district which is four days’ journey from his 
station, allot him work that will occupy him fifteen days and allow 
him to go away for a month, this to count as absence on duty pro- 
vided his work 1s satisfactory. Many Officers would certainly pay their 
own expenses if they were allowed to go away for hiker under 
these conditions. Camps of Exercise, Staff Rides and Regiments 
marching in relief could be utilised for further extensions, and it 
would then only be necessary to pay Officers their travelling expen- 
ses for such districts as cannot otherwise be reported on. So much 
for the Regimental Officer. 

In every Command there are a certain number of applicants for 
Staff employ. Before the names of these Officers are sent forward 
they should be attached for two or three months’ duty to the Brigade 
Staff and be employed in checking the maps and reports sent in by 
units, and adding to them such information as is procurable from 
the civil authorities. (Police Officers and other civilians during their 
cold weather tours collect a large amount of information which would 
be exceedingly useful for these reports, but owing to lack of co-opera- 
tion this is at present wasted.) 

The minor details of information accompanying the 1 inch sheets 
might then be omitted and a more condensed report compiled for 
maps 1 inch to 4 miles, for submission to the G.O.C. Division. Offi- 
cers attached to the Divisional Staff might further condense this 
information into a form suitable for maps on the scale of 1 inch to 16 
or even 32 miles. The small scale maps with report would be useful 
for studying strategical problems, whereas the larger scale maps could 
be used for tactical operations. 

By this method each Division would in time possess a map with 
a complete Military report which, year by year, was being corrected 
and brought up to date, and would be in possession of information 
which at present can only be obtained by searching among the 
archives of the Civil Secretariats, 
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Western Thibet and the British Borderland. 
By Charles A. Sherring, M.A., F.R.G.8., 1.C0.8., Deputy 
Commissioner of Almora. 


This book gives an account of a journey by the author through 
that portion of Thibet which lies north of the north-west corner of 
Nepal. All controversial matter has been avoided. The author 
possesses a fund of dry humour and writes in a manner to interest 
his readers. The book is extremely well got up and contains no less 
than 175 photographs besides maps. Judging from the pictures the 
people of Western Thibet are not at all unlike the inhabitants of the 
Chin Hills, and it is a curious fact that the Chins used to employ a 
rope bridge similar to that shown on pages 18—24, in crossing the 
Manipur river before the Sirkar took the country over and built a 
suspension bridge in lieu. 

The author was accompanied by Dr. T. G. Longstaff, a member 
of the Alpine Club, who contributes, in addition to 64 photographs, 
an exciting account of an attempt to climb Gurla Mandhata “ probably 
the highest mountain in Thibet.” This mountain, which attains an 
altitude of over 25,000 fect, lies immediately south of the sacred 
lakes of Mansarawar and Rakas Tal. The intrepid climber and his 
two guides had the unpleasant experience of being carried 1,000 
feet down the mountain side by an avalanche. 

A chapter is devoted to Gartok and it may interest the general 

’ public to know that the place boasts a race course, but racing is at 
present out of favour. “ Nowadays mounted retainers are stationed 
near the winning post to prevent any but the Garphan’s ponies 
winning.” 

Altogether the neighbourhood of Gartok is interesting. There 
are inhabitants near it who cat wild horses. There are no fowls! 
The women must be very accomplished if the Tarjum’s wife depicted 
on page 299 is a fair sample. We notice that one of her feats— 
riding astride—is coming into fashion across the border ! 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is No. XIII, on religion and 
Government in Thibet. Altogether there is a mine of information 
in the book and we take the Hii of bringing it to the notice 
of the Intelligence Branch, although Western Thibet is not likely 
to become a theatre of operations for many years to come. We 
congratulate the author on his very excellent work. 
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A History of Tactics. By Major H. M. Johnstone, R.E. (retired). 


In the preface the author claims to have done his best to present 
the stages of the development of tactics in both its branches—the 
one relating to the actual formations of troops when near the enemy 
and allied to questions of drill, discipline and training—the other 
being generally known as grand tactics. The author hopes that he 
has arranged the facts and opinions contained in the volume in such 
a manner as to render the subject readable to British Officers. 

The book contains 23 chapters with 27 plates. The latter often 
contain more than one plan and these plans again often show more 
than one or two stages of a battle. The book has therefore had a 
great deal of work put into it and should be a valuable one to all 
officers studying tactics. In reading the table of contents one is 
struck by the fact that only six chapters (about one-fifth of the whole 
book) are devoted to the period upto and including the Peninsular 
War, while the remaining 17 chapters deal with the events of the 
last 50 years or so. Again, no less than eight of these 17 chapters 
(about onc-third of the work) are devoted to the period 1866—71. 

We have always understood that the era of Modern War began 
with Gustavus Adolphus, and we think it is a pity therefore that the 
author did not begin his examples with a battle from that Monarch’s 
reign. At Breitenfeld Tilly attempted on a smaller scale very much 
the same manceuvre as Frederick carried out at KoLin and was 
beaten just as Frederick was. 

We commend the author's closing paragraph to those who are 
afraid to militarize the nation. “ And in Man there is the spirit that 
leads to victory or that leads to defeat. That spirit is the outcome 
of his environment and of his education from the very cradle.” 


Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War. By General de Negrier. 
Translated by E. Louis Spiers, 8th Hussars. 


This book has been submitted to and approved by General de 
Négrier. The deductions from the war drawn by this distinguished 
officer must carry great weight and should be read by all. There 
are a few inaccuracies in the text, such as the statement that 
General Nogi won the battle of Kincnau (NaNnsHAN). It will be 
a matter of great satisfaction to the whole British Army to know 
that General de Négrier considers that the lessons of the South 
African War have been conclusively corroborated by those of Man- 
churia. Our late opponents in South Africa will be interested to 
hear that the Russians have adopted the word “Commando” and use 
it in the same sense as the Boers did. The remarks on Cavalry amply 
vindicate Lord Robert’s pretace to Cavalry Training, 1904. It is 
stated that in spite of its defects the Russian Cavalry is far in 
advance of that of the rest of the Continent, and that no Euro; 
Cavalry would have carried out Mistchenko’s raid any better than he 
did. Cavalry must have howitzers or light mortars in order to 
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reduce field works and must be armed-with the-bayonet: According 
t6 the author it was the action of the Japanese Cavalry which decided. 
the battle of Mukden—not by shock tactics but by its mobility. , In 
fact the author is undoubtedly against shock action to which he 
applies the word “ obsolete,” Sad would turn all Cavalry into Mounted 
Infantry. He talks about “the old school’s abnormal infatuation for 
military tournaments, polo matches, races and the like with its 
ill-concealed contempt for shooting.” The latter remark no longer 
applies to British Cavalry as the latest musketry returns can show.. 
We wonder what British Cavalrymen will say to the statement that 
they “ already begin to realise that in battle Cavalry must now act as 
Infantry.” é 

As regards Artillery the old cry for weight of metal is again 
heard. Observation, indirect fire and cover are all touched upon. 

The Infantry has only a small paragraph specially devoted to it. 
More night work-—a lighter load—the latter to include a trenchin 
toul and some sort. of sleeping shelter or tente d’abri are ainiested 
A vivid account of one of the Japanese assaults at Liaoyang should 
be read by all officers. 

_ The author would have armies supplied with refrigerating plant 
and portable railways. Verily an up-to-date modern army is a tearful 
and wonderful article. 

- , The last paragraph of the book will appeal to all Frenchmen. 
It is well known how heavily the fact of Germany’s rapidly increasing 
population as compared with France’s decreasing birth rate. weighs, 
on the, mind of every French patriot.. So long as “ numbers do not 
decide . victory,” there is hope for everybody, even for. the puny 
British Army. : rl nae : : 


“The Military Law Examiner. By Lieut.-Ool. ‘Bisson 0, Pratt: . 
__, 6th Edition, revised and corrected up to July 1906. 
ee a (Aldershot—Gale and Polden.) . .. 


(REVIEWED zy D, J. A. GENERAL, WESTERN COMMAND, Poona.] - 


- We welcome a new edition of this work which, in common with 
many others, we regard with gratitude, dating from the time when, 
asa condition of promotion, we wrestled with the most dismal but 
most necessary subject of Military Law. ee : 

Colonel Pratt has brought our old friend up to date by includin 
the most recent papers set and by rewriting or currecting all old 
answers which are attected by the introduction of “detention” and 
the other changes contained in the Army Annual Act of 1906. — 

‘If we might suggest an improvement for a future edition, it is 
that references to the oficial manuals and bid rac be be inserted 
after the answers. Examination, being now conducted “ with books,” 
facility in referring to the official volumes (which alone are permitted 
to be used) is of importance, and can only be acquired by practice. 
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The Indian Articles of War with Notes. 
By Major H.C.B. Dann, lately Offg. D.J.A.G., Northern Command, 
etc. 3rd Edition. (Madras, Higginbotham and Co., 1906.) 


[RevIEWED By D. J. A. GENERAL, WESTERN COMMAND, Poona.] 


Among the many annotated editions of the Indian Articles of 
War which have appeared since the issue of the revised articles in 
1895 none bears, and deservedly so, a higher reputation for accuracy 
and general usefulness than that of Major Dann. Recent amend- 
ments in the articles and the issue of Rules of Procedure under article 
190 in 1899, as well as the revision of Indian Army Regulations 
which made all references in the original edition to paragraphs of 
these regulations misleading, have rendered this new edition necessary. 
In it references to the Rules of Procedure have been inserted and the 
notes otherwise brought up to date. The result is on the whole 
excellent, but in some cases, where the Rules of Procedure have 
superseded older orders or rulings, it would perhaps have been better 
if the author had entirely rewritten his note instead of inserting the 
new reference in the old note which it either contradicts or niodifies, 
Instances of this are to be found in the notes to articles 174 
and 176. 

If any work of this kind is carefully checked a few. minor errors 
will always reward the diligent searcher. The present book (though 
not immaculate) is however singularly free from such errors, while 
in important matters it can always be relied upon. The author’s 
information as to the powers held under their Court Martial 
Warrants, by General and other Officers Commanding Divisions and 
Brigades, is apparently not quite up to date and references to such . 
matters in the notes should be received with caution. This, however, 
only concerns a few Staff Officers who will naturally consult the 
warrants themselves when any difficulty arises. 

Major Dann has brought his very useful series of examination 
papers (with answers) up to October 1905. This is for candidates 

reparing for promotion and other examinations, the best part of the 
Bock In this connection a word of warning to such may be useful. 
The articles are (see cover) printed as modified up to December 1904, 
and the paper for October 1905 has been answered on them, ie., 
the answer to the second question on page 234 would be different, if 
the amendments made by Act V of 1905 had been considered. We 
do not agree with Major Dann’s answers to the questions set in 
March 1905 regarding the positions of Imperial Service Troops and 
the law as to the convening of Court Martial in South China which 
latter would appear to be governed by section 180. (2) of the Army 
Act. These are, however, small matters and, strictly speaking, outside 
the scope of the present work. — - : : 
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Peninsular War. By G. P. A. Phillips. 


The work is in two volumes. Part I deals with the years 1808— 
1810 and Part II with 1811—1813. The latter should be in great 
request for the 1907 Military History Examinations. From the size 
of the volumes one might imagine that they contained only a précis, 
but this is not so, for the author has compressed into them an 
astonishing amount of matter. There are numerous excellent maps 
and references to Napier abound. 

Our advice to officers using these volumes is to compare the 
subject-matter with Wellington’s despatches if possible. These will 
throw a brighter light on the subject in many instances than the 
author could do in the space available. For example, the reasons 
assigned for Wellington’s choice of his line of advance into Spain in 
May 1812 are somewhat meagre—(Part II, page 98). It is very 
necessary to know why the other lines of advance, south against 
Soult or centre against Joseph were not adopted. 

Wellington’s original plan of a direct attack on Soult was given 
up for the reasons given in Napier IV, pages 158-9, The advance on 

adrid had been tried in the Talavera Campaign and bitter 
experience (as given by the authorin Part I, page 70), was against it. 

The Campaign of Vittoria is well told. The author draws 
comparisons between it and Waterloo, Kénnigriitz, etc. We advise 
candidates for examinations to compare it with Liaoyang and Mukden, 

. The volumes are cheap at 8 shillings each. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MAMELUKES. 
Part of a Lecture delivered at Bangalore on 6th April 1906. 
By Mayor N. M. Suytu, V.C., Grit DRAGOON Guarbs. 
Lutroductory. 


Mahomed, the so-called founder of Islamism, or yielding to God, 
before his death, in A. D. 632, deputed Caliphs or successors who 
ruled till 661 at Medina, till 750 at) Damascus and till 1258 at 
Bagdad ; in 1261 they were re-established in Egypt and from 1517 
the title was claimed by the Sultans of Turkey. 

For several generations these Caliphs of Bagdad had fallen into 
the dangerous habit of attracting to their capital thousands of slaves 
from Mongol and ‘Turkoman tribes, in preference to the negroes of 
Africa, who were given less honourable duties. They were used both 
as body-guards and as contingents to countervail the influence of 
the Arabs. The same system was adopted by the Fatimide Caliphs 
of Northern Africa and Syria, a sect of the Shica or Ali-ite faith 
which arose from the Berbers of North Africa adopting a Mahdi in 
the beginning of our 10th century, and the custom prevailed with 
the succeeding dynasty, to which belonged Saladin, the hervic figure 
in Sir Walter Scott's Talisman, the builder of the Citadel! of Cairo. 
Owing perhaps to a want of principle in the natives, the employ- 
ment of foreign myrmidons has generally been fraught with success 
in oriental countries, and we find this ancient custom maintained 
to-day in the Nizam's dominions. 

Conquered and starving tribes on the barren steppes of Asia did 
not scruple tu sell their children to the slave-dealer who plicd them 
with romances of the wealth to be gained in: Egypt. 

The lads became the Mamelukes of Egypt, destined to strike 
blows whose echoes would ring throughout the length and breadth of 
the old world. 

The name Mameluke, which conveys little more to many people 
than the telegraphic address of 127 Piceadilly, is pregnant with 
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As a concrete example of the necessity for some form of Military 
Gazetteer affecting a certain arca, we will consider a tactical scheme 
issued to Field Otticers of the Karachi Brigade. 

The theatre of operations includes that part of Sind from the 
sea to the 26th degree of Latitude, In order to write an appreciation 
and draw up a plan of operations, the following information must 
first be collected :-— 

Particulars of the various routes, 
Particulars about the Railway, including embankments, 
bridges, workshops, rolling stock, ete., ete. 
» Particulars about the River Indus and the probable number 
and size of boats that would be available. 
4. Nature of country, nature of crops and dates when sown 
and reaped. 
5. Climatic conditions and water-supply, particularly in those 
districts not traversed by main routes. 
§. Particulars about canals, and for what period the non- -peren- 
nial ones contain water. 
7. Size and population of chief villages, amount of supplies, 
camels, carts or other transport available in each district. 

To assist us in collaborating this information we have an old 
and out-of-date Route Book, the Sind Gazetteer, dated 1876, the 
Military Report on the Railway, and are depe -endent on Civil Officers 
to supply us with the greater part of the information which is most 
necessary for Military purposes. 

In the event of war on a large scale on the Indian Frontier, we 
must be prepared for local risings and disturbances within our own 
territories, to act rapidly against rebels and to suppress a_ rising 
before it has assumed formidable proportions is of the utmost import- 
ance, and the work of a Flying Column detailed for such a purpose 
would be greatly simplified if they possessed a map with accurate 
and detailed information of the district in which they were called 
upon to act. 

The compilation of Trans- frontier information is carried out by 
the Intelligence Branch of the Headquarter Staff, but. the duty of 
compiling information within our own fronticrs might well be 
delegated to Divisional Commands, but in order to secure uniformity 
this work must be done in a systematic manner. Like the Ordnance 
Survey there would be no finality, but year by year additions and 
corrections would provide us with accurate and up-to-date Military 
reports. In advocating any improvement in our Military system the 
Most important factor to be considered is expense. ‘The following 
suggestions are therefore put forward for carrying out this work with 
@ minimum of expenditure. 

The Ordnance Survey Sheets, seale 1 inch to a mile, are available 
for practically all parts of India. 

Working from Divisions throvgh Brigades, each unit would have 
a certain number of these sheets allotted to them, Otiicers Commanding 
units, instead of having tu send in yearly Reconnaissance sketches from 
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Western Thibet and the British Borderland. 
By Charles A. Sherring, M.A., F.R.G.S., 1.0.8. Deputy 
Commissioner of Almora. 


This book gives an account. of a journey by the author through 
that portion of Thibet which lics north of the north-west corner of 
All controversial matter has. been avoided. The suitor 


. The book ie tiny well got up and contains no ae 
than 175 photographs besides maps. Judging trom the pictures the 
people of Western Thibet are not at all unlike the inhabitants of the 
Chin Hills, and it is a curious fact that the Chins used to employ a 
rope bridge similar to that shown on pages 18—24, in crossing the 
Manipur river before the S/rkar took the country over and built a 
suspension bridge in lieu. 

The author was accompanied by Dr. 'T. G. Longstaff, a: member 
of the Alpine Club, who contributes, in addition to 64 photographs, 
an exciting account of an attempt to climb Gurla Mandhata “ probably 
the highest mountain in Thibet.” This mountain, which attains an 
altitude of over 25,000. tect, lies immediately south of the sacred 
lakes of Mansarawar and Rakas Tal. ‘The intrepid climber and his 
two guides had the unpleasant experience of being carried 1,000 
feet ie the mountain side by an avalanche. 

A chapter is devoted to Gartok and it may interest the general 
public to know that the place boasts a race course, but racing is at 
present out of fivuur: “ Nowadays mounted retainers are stationed 
near the winning post to prevent any but the Garphan’s ponies 
winning. 

Altogether the neighbourhood of Gartok is interesting. There 
are inhabitants near it who eat wild horses. There are no fowls! 
The women must be very accomplished if the Tarjum’s wife depicted 
on page 299 is a fair sample. We notice that one of her feats— 
riding astride—is coming into fashion across the border ! 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is No. XII, on religion and 
Government in Thibet. Altogether there is a mine of information 
in the book and we take the opportunity of bringing it to the notice 
of the Intelligence Branch, although Western Thibet is not likely 
to become a theatre of operations for many years to come. We 
congratulate the author on his very excellent work. 
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A History of Tactics. By Major H M. Johnstone, B.E. retired’. 
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Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War. By General de Negner 
Translated by EB Louis Spiers, 8th Hussars 
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reduce field works and must be armed-with the-bayonet: According 
té the author it was the action of the Japanese Cavalry which decided. 
the battle of Mukden—not by shock tactics but by its mobility. . In 
fact the author is undoubtedly against shock action to which he 
applies the word “ obsolete,” ide would turn all Cavalry into Mounted 
Infantry. He talks about “the old school’s abnormal infatuation for 
military tournaments, polo matches, races and the like with its 
ill-concealed contempt for shooting.” The latter remark no longer 
read to British Cavalry as the latest musketry returns can show. 

e wonder what British Cavalrymen will say to the statement that 
they “already begin to realise that in battle Cavalry must now act as 
Infantry.” 

As regards Artillery the old cry for weight of metal is again 
heard, Observation, indirect fire and cover are all touched upon. 

The Infantry has only a small paragraph specially devoted to it. 
More night work-—a lighter load—the latter to include a trenching 
touvl and some sort. of sleeping shelter or fente d’abri are dvccaced 
A vivid account of one of the Japanese assaults at Liaoyang should 
be read by all officers. 

The author would have annies supplied with refrigerating plant 
and portable railways. Verily an up-to-date modern army is a tearful 
and wonderful article. 

. The last paragraph of the book will appeal to all Frenchmen, 
It is well known how heavily the tact of Germany's rapidly increasing 
population as compared with France's decreasing birth rate. weighs 
on the, mind of every French patriot. So long as “numbers do not 
decide . victory,” there is hope for everybody, even for the puny 
British Army. : : 


‘The Military Law Examiner. By Lieut.-Ool. ‘Bison O, Pratt: . 
_ 6th Edition, revised and corrected up to July 1906. 
(Aldershot—Gale and Polden.) . 


(REVIEWED by D, J. A. GENERAL, WESTERN CoMMAND, Poona.] 


- We welcome a new edition of this work which, in common with 
many others, we regard with gratitude, dating from the time when, 
asa condition of promotion, we wrestled with the most dismal but 
most necessary subject of Military Law. ; 

Colonel Pratt has brought our old friend up to date by including 
the most recent papers sect and by rewriting or correcting all ol 
answers which are affected by the introduction of “detention” and 
the other changes contained in the Army Annual Act of 1906. 

If we might suggest an improvement for a future edition, it is 
that references to the oficial manuals and regulations be inserted 
after the answers, Examination, being now conducted “ with books,” 
facility in referring to the official volumes (which alone are permitted 
to be used) is of importance, and can only be acquired by practice. 
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The Indian Articles of War with Notes. 
By Major H C.B Dann, lately Offg. D.J.A.G., Northern Command, 
etc. 3rd Edition. (Madras, Higginbotham and Co., 1906.) 


(Revirwen py DJ. AL Geskian, WesTREN Cow p, Poon eu] 
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Peninsular War. By G. P. A. Phillips. 


The work is in two volumes. Part I deals with the years 1808— 
1810 and Part II with 1811—1813. The latter should be in great 
request for the 1907 Military History Examinations. From the size 
of the volumes one might imagine that they contained only a précis, 
but this is not so, for the author has compressed into them an 
astonishing amount of matter. There are numerous excellent maps 
and references to Napicr abound. 

Our advice to ofticers using these volumes is to compare the 
subject-matter with Wellington’s despatches if possible. These will 
throw a brighter light on the subject in many instances than the 
author could do in the space available. For example, the reasons 
assigned for Wellington’s choice of his line of advance into Spain in 
May 1812 are somewhat meagre—(Part II, page 98). It is very 
necessary to know why the other lines of advance, south against 
Soult or centre against Joseph were not adopted. 

Wellington's original plan of a direct attack on Soult was given 
up for the reasons given in Napier IV, pages 158-9. The advance on 
Madrid had been tried in the Talavera Campaign and _ bitter 
experience (as given by the author in Part I, page 70), was against it. 

The Campaign of Vittoria is well told. The author draws 
comparisons between it and Waterloo, Kénnigriitz, ete. We advise 
candidates for examinations to compare it with Liaoyang and Mukden, 

The volumes are cheap at 3 shillings each. 


TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, JANUARY 1007, 
References toa Mop chich will be applied on denetud. 


GENERAL IDEA, 


DOTOD and DAVPTA KEEL are petson the Line of Connon 
Dications of vo force opening te the Bast. The Base te abeut 50 
miles West ot PEY ADIN. ‘Phe gantistons of the above poste are — 

DOTOL ee nee 4 Corpanies of Renee 
| DP Squadron Cavalry 


DATTA KHEL 1 Mountain Battery 
2 Rattahens Entantry 

The section of the Line ot Comnunteatiets from 3 tithes West ot 
PIY ADIN te lO tiles Rastiot DAREN REPRE as ninder he eon. 
mand of Colonel Xo owhos Head quarton are at DATTA KEEL ‘dhe 
Inhalatants of the sormmounding country are trenter tribestie mn  tiarty 


well armed with mieten rifles 


SPECIAL PDEA 
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REQUIRED. 
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Neorefary of the Tuatitution, together uth the anim of head when 
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beyether with all inetri tone 


This competition will close on Ist July 1907. Solutions 
received after that date will be treated as “LATE” for adudi- 
cation 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MAMELUKES. 


Part of a Lecture delivered at Bangalore on 6th April 1906. 
By Mason N. M. Suytu, V.C., 61H DrRAGoon GUARDS. 
Lutroductory. 


Mahomed, the so-called founder of Islamism, or yielding to God, 
before his death, in A. D. 632, deputed Caliphs or successors who 
ruled till 661 at Medina, till 750 at} Damascus and till 1258 at 
Bagdad ; in 1261 they were re-established in Egypt and from) 1517 
the title was claimed by the Sultans of Turkey. 

For several generations these Caliphs of Bagdad had fallen into 
the dangerous habit of attracting to their capital thousands of slaves 
from Mongol and Turkoman tribes, in preference to the negroes of 
Africa, who were given less honourable duties. ‘They were used both 
as body-guards and as contingents to countervail the influence of 
the Arabs. The same system was adopted by the Fatimide Caliphs 
of Northern Africa and Syria, a sect of the Shica or Ali-ite faith 
which arose from the Berbers of North Africa adopting a Mahdi in 
the beginning of our 10th century, and the custom prevailed with 
the succeeding dynasty, to which belonged Saladin, the hervic figure 
in Sir Walter Scott's Talisman, the builder of the Citade! of Cairo. 
Owing perhaps to a want of principle in the natives, the employ- 
ment of foreign myrmidons has generally been fraught with success 
in oriental countries, and we find this ancient custom maintained 
to-day in the Nizam’s dominions. 

Conquered and starving tribes on the barren steppes of Asia did 
not scruple to sell their children to the slave-dealer who plicd them 
with romances of the wealth to be gained in Egypt. 

‘The lads became the Mamelukes of Egypt, destined to. strike 
blows whose echoes would ring throughout the length and breadth of 
the old world, 

The name Mameluke, which conveys little more to many people 
than the telegraphic address of 127 Pice: adilly, is) pregnant with 
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A History of Tactics. By Major H M. Johnstone, B.E. retired’. 
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Lessons of the Russo Japanese War. By General de Negrier 
Translated by E Louis Spiers, 8th Hussars 
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reduce field works and must be armed-with:the-bayonet: Accordin, 
6 the author it was the action of the Japanese Cavalry which pecded. 
the battle of Mukden—not by shock tactics but by its mobility. , In 
fact the author is undoubtedly against shock action to which he 
applies the word “ obsolete,” and would turn all Cavalry into Mounted 
Infantry. He talks abont “the old school’s abnormal infatuation for 
military tournaments, polo matches, races and the like with its 
ill-concealed contempt for shooting.” The latter remark no longer 
applies to British Cavalry as the latest musketry returns can show. 
We wonder what British Cavalrymen will say to the statement that 
they “already begin to realise that in battle Cavalry must now act as 
Infantry.” 

As regards Artillery the old cry for weight of metal is again 
heard. Observation, indirect fire and cover are all touched upon. 

The Infantry has only a small paragraph specially devoted to it, 
More night work-—a lighter load—the latter to include a trenching 
tool and some sort of sleeping shelter or fente d’abri are advocated. 
A vivid account of one of the Japanese assaults at Liaoyang should 
be read by all ofticers. 

The author would have arnies supplied with refrigerating plant. 
and portable railways. Verily an up-to-date modern army is a fearful 
and wonderful article. 

The last paragraph of the bovk will appeal to all Frenchmen, 
It is well known how heavily the fact of Germany's rapidly increasing 
population as compared with France's decreasing birth rate. weighs 
on the, mind of every French patriot. So long as “ numbers do not: 
decide . victory,” there is hope for everybody, even for the puny 
British Army. sae : 


‘The Military Law Examiner. By Lieut.-Col. ‘Bisson O, Pratt: . 
_ 6th Edition, revised and corrected up to July 1906. 
(Aldershot—Gale and Polden.). . 


(Reviewep ny D, J. A. GENERAL, WESTERN CoMMAND, Poona.] 


- We welcome a new edition of this work which, in common with 
many others, we regard with gratitude, dating from the time when, 
asa condition of promotion, we wrestled with the most dismal but 
most necessary subject of Military Law. } 

Colonel Pratt has brought our old friend up to date by including 
the most recent papers set and by rewriting or correcting all old 
answers which are attected by the introduction of “detention” and 
the other changes contained in the Army Annual Act of 1906. 

If we might suggest an improvement fur a future edition, it is 
that references to the ogjcial manuals and regulations be inserted 
after the answers. Examination, being now conducted “ with books,” 
facility in referring to the official volumes (which alone are permitted 
to be used) is of importance, and can only be acquired by practice. 
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The Indian Articles of War with Notes. 
By Major H C.B Dann, lately Offg. D.J.A.G., Northern Command, 
etc 3rd Edition. (Madras, Higginbotham and Co, 1906.) 


(Revirwen ny DJ. AL GENERAL, Westen Cowwasp, Poox ou] 
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Peninsular War. By G. P. A. Phillips. 


The work is in two volumes. Part I deals with the years 1808— 
1810 and Part II with 1811—1813. The latter should be in great 
request for the 1907 Military History Examinations. From the size 
of the volumes one might imagine that they contained only a précis, 
but this is not so, for the author has compressed into them an 
astonishing amount of matter. There are numerous excellent maps 
and references to Napier abound. 

Our advice to ofticers using these volumes is to compare the 
subject-matter with Wellington’s despatches if possible. These will 
throw a brighter light on the subject in many instances than the 
author could do in the space available. For example, the reasons 
assigned for Wellington’s choice of his line of advance into Spain in 
May 1812 are somewhat meagre—(Part II, page 98). It is very 
necessary to know why the other lines of advance, south against 
Soult or centre against Joseph were not adopted. 

Wellington's original Ree of a direct attack on Soult was given 
up for the reasons given in Napier IV, pages 158-9. The advance on 
Madrid had been tried in the Talavera Campaign and bitter 
experience (as given by the author in Part I, page 70), was against it, 

The Campaign of Vittoria is well told. The author draws 
comparisons between it and Waterloo, Kénnigriitz, ete. We advise 
candidates for examinations to compare it with Liaoyang and Mukden. 

The volumes are cheap at 3 shillings each. 


a TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, JANUARY, 1907. 
Refer ences to a Map which will be supplied on demand. 


GENERAL IDEA. 


DOTOI and DATTA KHEL are posts on the tine of Comune" 
nications of a force operating to the East. The Base is about 50 
miles West of PIYADIN, The garrisions of the above posts are:—. - 

. DOTOI : s+. | 4 Companies of Infantry. 
weg 1 Squadron Cavalry. 
’ DATTA KHEL { 1 Mountain Battery. 
: - 2 Battalions Infantry. te 
he section of the Line of Communications from 5 miles West of 
PIYADIN to 10 miles East of DATTA KHEL is -under the com-: 
mand of Colonel X. whose Head-quarters are at DATTA KHEL. The 
inhabitants of the surrounding country are frontior tribesmen, fairly’ 
well armed with modern rifles. 


ee SPECIAL IDEA.’ pas emit 


Ab pM. on the Ist December Colonel X. receives infor mation, 
from native spies that hostile tribesmen are assembling near GUR- 
BAZ with a view to a raid on the Line of Communications. The 
numbers are vaguely given at about 5,000. 


REQUIRED. 


1. Appreciation of the situation. 
2. All necessary orders. 


Intending competitors should forward their names to the 
Secretary of the Institution, together with the swm of Re. 1, when 
they will receive a copy of the map to which the scheme relates 
together with all instructions. 


This competition will close on 1st July 1907. Solutions 
received after that date will be treated as “ LATE ” for adjudi- 
cation. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MAMELUKES. 


Part of a Lecture delivered at Bangalore on 6th April 1906. 
By Mason N. M. Smytu, V.C., 6rH DrAGoon Guarbs. 
Introductory. 


Mahomed, the so-called founder of Islamism, or yielding to God, 
before his death, in A. D. 632, deputed Caliphs or successors who 
ruled till 661 at Medina, till 750 at Damascus and till 1258 at 
Bagdad ; in 1261 they were re-established in Egypt and from 1517 
the title was claimed by the Sultans of Turkey. 

For several generations these Caliphs of Bagdad had fallen into 
the dangerous habit of attracting to their capital thousands of slaves 
from Mongol and Turkoman tribes, in preference to the negroes of 
Africa, who were given less honourable duties. They were used both 
as body-guards and as contingents to countervail the influence of 
the Arabs. The same system was adopted by the Fatimide Caliphs 
of Northern Africa a Syria, a sect of the Shica or Ali-ite faith 
which arose from the Berbers of North Africa adopting a Mahdi in 
the beginning of our 10th century, and the custom prevailed with 
the succeeding dynasty, to which belonged Saladin, the hervic figure 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman, the builder of the Citadel of Cairo. 
Owing perhaps to a want of principle in the natives, the cmploy- 
ment of foreign myrmidons has generally been fraught with success 
in oriental countries, and we find this ancient custom maintained 
to-day in the Nizam’s dominions. 

Conquered and starving tribes on the barren steppes of Asia did 
not scruple to sell their children to the slave-dealer who plied them 
with romances of the wealth to be gained in Egypt. 

The lads became the Mamelukes of Egypt, destined to strike 
blows whose echoes would ring throughout the length and breadth of 
the old world. 

The name Mameluke, which conveys little more to many people 
than the telegraphic address of 127 ‘Piceadilly, is pregnant with 
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meaning to the oriental. Derived from the Arabic malak to possess, 
we get malik an owner or king, and the past participle becomes 
mamluk, signifying that which is possessed, in a word a slave. 
But the term is less humiliating than the words abd and khadam 
applied to the household drudge or serf of the fields, and the 
Maavetiikces name eventually became so formidable that at its men- 
tion kings trembled on their thrones. 

The origin of this slave army of Egypt as a concrete organisation 
is traced to the 13th century, when Ghengis Khan with his 
Mongolian hordes or tribes made himself master of most of Asia, 
including Pekin and the five northern provinces of China, the 
sultanate of Carizme extending from the Persian Gulf to the borders 
of India and Turkestan and parts of Asia Minor, reaching even into 
Europe to Lignitz in Silesia and Neustadt in Austria. 

He enslaved vast numbers of the vanquished, for even then as 
in modern oriental warfare, those who preferred surrender to death 
became, ipso fucto, the slaves, body and soul, of the victors; escape 
was seldom contemplated and no objections were raised to embracing 


the religion. of their new masters or to waging war against their own 
kith and kin. 


THE SUCCESSIVE CAPITALS OF THE CALIPHS AND THE CRADLE OF 
THE MAMELUKE CasTE. 


Turkestan 


Of Ghengis Khan’s captives, who were almost a drug in the 
market, Saleh Najmeddin, Sultan of Egypt, bought 12,000, mostly 
natives of Mingrelia, Circassia, Kipzak and Turkestan and formed 
them into a body of regulars, but they soon became insubordinate 
and rebellious, though it was not till the next reign that they 
interfered in the government, assassinated the Sultan and appointed 
one of their own number in his place. Aas 
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The Princes of Egypt settled their Turkish and Mongolian slaves 
on an Island in the Nile, so as to keep them out of the city, whence 
these were called Bahrites (Rivermen). The Circassian slaves, a 
later importation, were called Burjites (from Burj a Tower) from 
being quartered in the Citadel of Cairo. 

These needy and degraded bondsmen, ennobled by martial 
discipline and religious enthusiasm, benefiting in fact as the benight- 
ed peasants of other European countries do to-day by conscription, 
were destined to develop into the factor which hurled the united 
forces of Europe out of the Holy Land and put back the regeneration 
of India for five centuries. They became the back-bone of the 
Saracens (a corruption of the Arabic Shargiin or Easterns), and 
were by origin and name the antithesis of the Franks (Freemen), 
as the Crusaders were called, a word which is used by the natives to 
denote any European, to this day, throughout the East, even to 
China, 


THE CRUSADES. 


The sixth and penultimate Crusade opened with the capture of 
Damietta in 1249 by Louis IX of France, who after a ruinous delay 
advanced towards Cairo, but the Nile flood combined with the 
Mamelukes to encompass his downfall, and Louis was made prisoner 
with the greater part of his nobles. All who could not redeem their 
lives by service or ransom were massacred in cold blood and the walls 
of Cairo, seven miles in perimeter, were decorated with their 
heads. 

But Egypt now afforded a new example of the danger of priv- 
torian bands; for the Mamelukes, their thirst for blood not having 
been satiated, murdered their Sultan Touran Shah, the last of 
the race of Saladin, and elevated the Mameluke Beibars to the 
throne. The assassins actually entered the chamber of the captive 
French king with drawn scimitars, but the calmness of Louis com- 
manded their respect, their avarice prevailed over their cruelty and the 
relics of the French army were permitted to embark for Palestine, 
on payment of a million pieces of gold, and the restitution of Damietta. 

Lonis tarried four years within the walls of Acre unable to 
reach Jerusalem, and unwilling to return without honour to his 
native land, but eventually, having exchanged many shots for a little 
glory, he returned to France a sadder if a wiser man. 

But a cloud was gathering in the East and countless predatory 
horsemen of kindred breed and mettle challenged the pre-eminence 
of the more highly disciplined Mamelukes, who now like all the 
conquering armies of the time consisted primarily of cavalry. 

In 1258 the Mongols had stormed and sacked Bagdad, executed 
Mostasem, the last of the temporal successors of Mahomed whose 
noble kinsmen of the race of Abbas, the prophet’s uncle, had reigned 
in Asia above 500 years. The Mongols spread west of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, mised Aleppo and Damascus and threatened to join the 
Franks in the deliverance of Jerusalem. Egypt was lost had she 
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been defended only by her feeble offspring, but the Mamelukes had 
breathed in their infancy the Scythian air ; equal in valour, superior in 
discipline, they met the Mongols in many a well fought field and 
drove them to Persia. 

The 7th Crusade A. D. 1269—1272 was embarked upon when all 
hope of a Mongol alliance with the Franks had vanished. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after 16 years of wisdom 
and repose, to undertake this last of the Crusades. The cross was 
also assumed by Prince Edward of the Longlegs, son of Henry III of 
England, and by a great number of English knights. 


THEATRE OF MAMELUKE WARS WITH CRUSADERS, MONGOLS, 
AFRICANS, ARMENIANS, TURKS, FRENCH AND BRITISH. 
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The loss of Antioch in 1268 known as the Queen of the East, the 
Capital of Syria, had provoked the enterprise, but Louis first steered 
for Africa in the wild hope of baptising the Sultan of Tunis. 

Instead of a proselyte he found a siege; the French panted and 
died on the burning sands ; St. Louis expired in his tent, and no 
sooner had he closed his eyes than his son and successor gave the 
signal of retreat (A.D. 1270). But the English Prince would not 
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abandon the enterprise : at the head of 1,000 of his countrymen the 
future conqueror of Wales and Scotland delivered Acre from a siege, 
marched to Nazareth with an army of 9,000 men, emulated the fame 
of his uncle Richard of the Lion’s Heart, extorted by his valour a 
ten years’ truce and returned to his native Isles suffering from a 
dangerous wound from the poisoned dagger, of a fanatic assassin, his 
life having been saved by his wife Eleanor of Castille who sucked the 
poison from the wound. 

Beibars Bandukdary (the gun-bearer), first of the Bahrite 
Dynasty of Mameluke Sultans, spent the years 1274 and 1275 in 
various successful raids on the borders of Asia Minor and upon the 
Armenians for alleged breach of treaty. Cilicia was given over to 
rapine and flames and the booty covered all the open ground in 
Antioch. 

The Nubians having raided Upper Egypt were attacked and 
defeated in a pitched battle south of Dongola. As they refused 
Islam they were forced to submit to the poll tax payable by unbe- 
lievers with half the produce of the soil, and to a tribute of clephants, 
girattes and Nubian rarities, which probably included ostrich feathers, 
gold, emeralds and onyx from the east of the Nile and chrysolite 
and pearls from the Red Sea islands. ‘ 

At that period there were Christian churches in Nubia, for St. 
Mark the Evangelist had converted both the Copts and the Riverine 
tribes. 

Gibbon relates that the conquest of the Crusaders was now 
finally extinguished by the Mameluke Sultan, The Latin principality 
was extirpated ; and the first. seat of the Christian name was dis- 
peopled by the slaughter of 17,000 and the captivity of 100,000 of her 
inhabitants. 

The maritine towns of Laodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, 
Tyre and Jaffa and the stronger castles of the Hospitalers and Templars 
successively fell, and the whole existence of the Franks was confined 
to the city and colony of St. John of Acre, which after the loss of 
Jerusalem became the metropolis of the Latin Christians. Against 
this last foothold of the Crusaders the Sultan Khalil marched in 1291 
at the head of 60,000 horse and 140,000 foot. After a siege of 43 
days the Mameluke made a general assault: the city was stormed and 
death or slavery was the lot of 60,000 Christians. 

The King of Jerusalem, the patriarch and the grand master of 
the hospital effected their retreat to the shore; but the sea was rough, 
the vessels were insufticient and great numbers of the fugitives were 
drowned before they could reach the isle of Cyprus. ‘ 

The Mamelukes demolished the churches and fortifications of the 
Latin cities, but a motive of avarice or fear caused them to leave 
the Holy Sepulchre untouched and accessible to some devout and 
defenceless pilgrims. 

In 1303 the Mongol army, 100,000 strong with its Armenian 
and Georgian contingents, was defeated by the Mamelukes near 
Damascus, and on the Sultan Nasir's triumphant return to Cairo the 
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road was so laid with carpets that the hoofs of his charger did not 
touch the ground during the march of over 700 miles. The rejoicings 
in Cairo were so extravagant and undevout that men were thankful 
when an earthquake followed and put an end to the revels and to 
some of the revellers. 

Tu 1304-05 the Armenians were again attacked for having joined 
the Mongols and a campaign was led against the Druses in their 
mountains between Tripoli and Damascus. All Christians under 
Mameluke domination were treated with the utmost intolerance and 
all churches or synagogues built since the rise of Islam were demol- 
ished. Christians were ordered to wear black turbans and Jews yellow; 
they were alike forbidden to mount a horse or to carry arms ; they 
might ride on mules but only sideways and with no decoration on 
the saddle; they had to give way to Moslems and leave them the 
middle of the road ; in assemblies they had to rise up before believers 
and subordinate the voice to theirs ; Christians were prohibited the 
use of bells for worship ; they were forbidden to possess Moslem slaves 
or captives ; should they resort to a public bath they were to have a 
bell tied round the neck, and any familiarity with a Moslem female 
was met by death. 

To this day the Copts of Egypt are distinguished by the black 
turbans and robes which recall the persecution they suffered until 
comparatively recent years. Their name is considered to be derived 
from the Greek Aeguptos, but their line is traced back, untainted by 
the blood of Arab invaders, to the ancient Egyptians, to whose written 
language theirs is closely allied, although it is now only used in the 
translation of the Scriptures with parallel columns in Arabic. Their 
physiognomy closely resembles that of the sculptured figures of 
ancient Egypt and of the mummies. 

In the war against the Mahdists they were brought into the 
Egyptian army for the first time and with excellent results. 

But the tyranny of the Slave Sultans extended also to their own 
comrades and co-religionists. The Sultan Nasir in 1310 on ascend- 
ing the throne for the third time, from which he had been twice 
banished, began “to regret the clemency he had promised to Beibars 
IL, his former minister, and had him brought up in fetters. He then 
reproached him for the niggardly treatment of past years. Though 
Beibars confessing it all yet pleaded for mercy, he was flogged and 
carried off to the chamber of death.” 

When half suffocated, the bow-string was loosened and the 
Sultan having again upbraided him had him strangled before his eyes 
and the body cast into a stye to be devoured by swine. Another 
minister, Salar, notwithstanding his support and friendship, fared 
no better, he was cast into prison and deprived of food. The Sultan 
sent him a tray which the famished chief eagerly opened, but found 
the covers concealed dishes filled one with gold, another with silver, a 
third with pearls and jewels. He had gnawed his palms away and 
his fingers half eaten remained in his mouth when he expired after a 
fortnight’s starvation. 
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The summer-time was spent by Nasir in ridding himself of all 
whom he feared. 

The usual preliminary of execution was the parading on a camel 
—a ghastly spectacle. The victim was first stretched upon a board 
on which he was fixed by iron nails, through the arms and feet, the 
whole was then fastened on a camel’s back and the victim paraded 
through the city. 

Thus the Mameluke empire was developed. 

In 1308 to 1320 Nasir extended his rule westwards; the 
Governor of Tripoli being his nominee, and Tunis even being held in 
possession for a time. 

In 1366 the Sultan Shaban, by means of a boat expedition up 
the Nile, established Mameluke supremacy in the Soudan and at 
Suakin. 

Organisation.—In 1420 the Mameluke army, it is recorded, 
consisted of three parts—the regular troops in the pay of the State, 
the Mamelukes of the various Emirs who supported them from 
their fiefs and Mamelukes of the Sultan paid from the royal 
domains. 

In 1516 the strength of the army moving against the Turks 
in Syria was as follows :—15 commanders of 1,000 each besides many 
Emirs of less degree, 5,000 of the Sultan’s Mamelukes with the 
militia, the whole being supplementcd by Syrian and Bedouin con- 
tingents and the majority of the force being mounted. 

As to oversea expeditions the Sultan Jacmac who over-ran 
Cyprus in 1440 had disposed of a powerful fleet, transporting 
18,000 Mamelukes for the unsuccessful siege of Rhodes, four years 
later. 

To quote Sir James Muir :— 

“Mameluke garrisons held the citadels and Mameluke governors 
ruled the land while native rule was never thought of. They were 
(internecine carnage and party-hatred notwithstanding) as regards 
the outer world an integral and united oligarchy. Rich, powerful 
and unscrupulous they were enabled to hold the people of the 
soil in abject and unquestioned thraldom. The number of fighting 
Mamelukes, irrespective of what we should term employed men, 
varied trom 30,000 to 60,000.” 

According to Yakub Artin Pasha the Mamelukes never pretend- 
ed to create a race by intermarriage with the inhabitants of the 
countries in which they held sway. Even with the female consorts 
of their own race they never established dominant families or an 
aristocracy. A child never succeeded his father. The slave succeeded 
his slave master. The more we approach our own period in history the 
more this idea of a demucratic slave-suldiery predominates among 
them. Fighting was their principal interest in life. Leading such 
an existence, family life was rendcred well nigh impossible. Nearly 
90 per cent or perhaps more died a violent death. At death, all their 
property and slaves went to their master, to their murderer or 
to the State whichever was the strongest. In the case of the State 
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succeeding, everything including the dead man’s children were sold 
for the benefit of the Beit-el-Mal (Treasury), Those Mamelukes 
who married and led a retired civilian life were in the Ist or 2nd 
generation merged in the Egyptian people. Their children were 
called Mowallids and as half-breeds regarded as degenerate and 
useless as soldiers or administrators. 

A remarkable feature of the Mamelukes was their pride in 
their slave origins. Their Sultan Kilawun esteemed it an honour to 
bear the title El Alfi, the thousand pounder, from the tall price at 
which he changed hands on two occasions. 

Malthus in his work on Population wrote regarding the 
Mamelukes in Egypt :—“ The present depressed state is not caused 
by weakening of the principle of increase, but by the weakening of the 
principles of industry and foresight, from the insecurity of property 
consequent on a tyrannical government.” 

The population being stationary, the necessity of replenishing 
the supply of men by the importation of slaves existed concurrently 
with misrule. 

The Dynasty Falls.—In 1516 the Sultan Kansowa with a 
numerous following moved against the Turkish Army in Asia Minor, 
but the forces of avarice, unchastity and red tape had sapped the 
strength of the Mameluke leaders and Kansowa was defeated by 
Selim near Aleppo, partly from his inferiority in artillery and 
practical leaders, partly through the treachery of Kheirbeg, governor 
of Aleppo, who gave the signal of retreat to the Mamelukes. 

Kansowa fell and to prevent his identification one of his own 
men cut of and buried his head. 

Selim proceeded to the Citadel of Aleppo and to show his 
contempt of the garrison sent before him a lame soldier with a 
wooden club to whom the gates at once were opened. 

One hundred million gold picces, placed there for safety by the 
Mamelukes before the battle, fell into the Turk’s hands. They 
continued their victorious campaign to Egypt, where they were opposed 
by Tumanbeg, who had been promoted Sultan, at Ridanieh near 
Cairo on 22nd January 1517. While the main body of Turks 
confronted the Egyptian trenches, a party crossing the Mokattem 
hill took the works in flank. Cairo was stormed but only to be 
recaptured and change hands repeatedly. 

Fighting continued for three months till at length after two days’ 
battle under the Pyramids, Tumanbeg was defeated and ungratefully 
betrayed by a Bedouin chicf whose lite he once had saved. Tuman- 
beg was by Selim’s orders hung at the City Gate as a malefactor and 
his widow tortured for her treasure, 

But the renegade Bedouin did not escape, for he was afterwards 
butchered by Mamelukes who drank up his blood from a loving cup, 
and then exposed his head amid rejoicings in the strects. 

Ottoman Rule.-—Thus Selim put an end to the Mameluke 
kingdom. No quarter was given to the vanquished and the battle- 
field was hung with thousands of Circassian heads. 
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He placed a Turkish Pasha Governor over Egypt, who was 
changed year by year, but he was compelled by circumstances to 
leave the 24 Mameluke Beys as Mudirs or provincial governors. 

For 200 years this government lasted. Turkish authority 
was maintained by the renowned Janissaries, and we may make 
a brief diversion to trace their origin and subsequent dissolution. 

Janissaries—About the middle of the 14th century the 
Ottomans were invited by a Byzantine faction into Europe, they 
fixed themselves near Constantinople, and Amurath I during his 30 
ree reign subdued Roumania and the Christian States on the Lower 

anube. The prisoners of war were formed into Infantry Corps, 
and as in the case of the Mamelukes, became perverts to Islam. A 
celebrated Dervish in giving them his blessing on parade said; “ Let 
them be called Janissaries” (from Yengi cheri or new soldiers) :—a 
name by which they were ever after known. In 1329 they were 
organised as the nucleus of the Turkish Infantry with the promise 
that they might earn personal freedom by fresh conquests. The ranks 
were recruited by a tax, of every fifth male child, which was levied 
upon the Christian population. In the 19th century they finally be- 
came uncontrollable and were disbanded and many massacred in 1826. 

Revival of Mameluke Power.—In 1750 Turkish authority in 
Egypt began to wane. The number and wealth of the Mamelukes 
ake them such a superiority that the Viceroy appointed by the 

orte had to conform to their wishes. None but Mamelukes could 
become Beys and they still continued to multiply their numbers by 
the flow of slaves purchased by them from Siberia, Circassia and 
adjoining lands. 

The head of the Mamelukes came to be called Sheikh-el-Baland, 
or Chief of the land, and when supported by the Emirs he was all 
powerful and the Porte had to abide by his demands. 

In the latter half of the 18th century Ali Bey was the Sheikh 
and he gradually reduced the Janissaries, the Osmanli prop, while 
he increased the court Mamelukes till they reached 6,000. Then, 
assuming independent power, he deposed the Ottoman Governor. 
Victorious also over Syria and the Bedouins he was recognised as 
Lord of the Holy Places by the Sherif of Mecca, yet after a brilliant 
reign he was eventually betrayed and slain in Syria. 

The Eva of Napoleon.—In 1798 Napoleon invaded Egypt with 
the ostensible object of assisting the Sultan by overthrowing the 
power of the Mamclukes who had now reduced Turkish authority to 
a mere shadow. Napoleon in his memoirs gives an interesting 
account of these Eastern horsemen. He says— 

“Two Mamelukes would hold their own against 3 French, because 
they were better armed, better mounted, better drilled. They had 
2 pair of pistols, a blunderbuss, a carbine, a helmet with vizor, a coat 
of mail and many horses and servants on fout to aid them. But 100 
French Cavalry would not fear 100 Mamelukes, 300 would conquer 
a like number and 1,000 would beat 1,500, so great is the influence 
of tactics, order and manceuvres.” 

20 
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In fact nothing but the highest state of efficiency will enable 
our own civilised forces to cope with an enemy of this character in 
the future who may be, man for man, keener and calmer in action 
and infinitely superior physically. 

At this period the Mamelukes comprised 12,000 horsemen com- 
manded by 24 Beys who each maintained and equipped about 500 or 
600 men. Each soldier was followed by attendants with a second horse. 

Their horses comprised both barbs and high-caste desert Ara- 
bians, obtained from the Druses of Howran and from the Bedouins 
on the east of Syria and Palestine. 

On July 4th, 1798, the first division of the French army which 
was fated to destroy the prestige of the Mameluke arms set forth by 
night into the desert south of Alexandria. Moving on Cairo it was 
threatened by Mameluke horsemen continually: at Chebreiss a 
charge of 800 of them was turned aside, but skirmishing continued 
until the decisive battle of the Pyramids on July 21st near Cairo, 
where Murad Bey with 10,000 Mameluke horsemen and a host of 
ill-trained infantry occupied an entrenched position, the right resting 
on the Nile bank at Embabch, the left stretching towards the Pyramids. 

Napoleon seeing that the 40 Egyptian guns were immobile, 
moved west to outtlank the position from the desert. A confused 
swarm of 7,000 Mamelukes charged the French squares as they made 
their flank movement. They were met by French Artillery fire and 
volleys from the squares which were formed 6 deep. Those Mame- 
lukes who were not mowed down by the pitiless fire attempted to 
break the squares by reining their horses back upon the bayonets, 
using their firearms, and furious at their ill-success, hurling the 
empty weapons at the heads of their foes. 

A score of their choicest cavaliers perished in the midst of the 
squares. Those who were dismuunted crept up to the phalanx of 
infantry cutting with their cimeters at the legs of the front ranks but 
at length the Mameluke army, in Alison's words, “thoroughly beaten 
fled in confusion leaving a rampart of dead men and horses around 
the syuares—terrible proofs of the pertinacity and bravery with which 
they had fought. ‘The losses of the Mamelukes were very heavy, 
while the French oss was only counted in hundreds.” 

Victorious in the combat of Sediman, Desaix’s Division reached 
Assouan and the inscription recording the occupation of Upper Egypt 
remaius to this day cut on the face of the clitis at the First Cataract 
of the Nile. 

After further fighting the French assumed the reins of govern- 
ment and even began raising an Egyptian army under French 
leadership. ‘ 

Meanwhile Turkey declared war on France. 

From March 18th to May 20th, 1799, Acre was the scene of one 
of the fiercest and most dramatic sieges in military history. Fitchett 
States: Napoleon had captured Caza and Jaffa and was about to 
attack Acre which lay between him and his ultimate goal, 
Constantinople. 
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But Sidney Smith who commanded the British Squadron 
at Alexandria sailed in his flagship the Tiger, with the Theseus, 
under Captain Miller, and two gunboats to assist the Turks in their 
defence of this seaport, which resembles a_ blunted arrow-head 
jutting out from a point on the Syrian coast, the neck of the arrow 
was protected by a ditch and wall, but the British having command 
of the sea could sweep the four faces of the town with ships’ guns. 
The defenders guessed, from the delay of the French in opening fire, 
that they were waiting for their siege train to arrive by sea. 

Sir Sidney Smith kept vigilant watch; attacked the French 
flotilla as it rounded the promontory of Mount Carmel ; captured 9 of 
the vessels; carried them with their guns and warlike material to 
Acre and mounted his 34 captured picces on the defences of the town. 

It is needless to say that a siege directed by Napoleon in person 
was urged with amazing fire and vehemence. The bombardment 
continued for 60 days and nights; a breach 50 feet wide was made 
and so sustained was the fighting that on one occasion the combat 
raged in the breach for 25 hours and neither side would yield. 

The two lines of fighting men on repeated occasions clashed 
bayonets together and wrestled and stabbed and died, till the survi- 
vors were parted by the barrier of the dead which grew beneath 
their feet. 

French accounts allow that the fallen remained unburied and 
finally the French soldiers refused to cross the ground heaped with 
the corpses of their comrades till Napoleon by threats and flattery 
suppressed imminent mutiny. 

The French engineers betook themselves to mining. The besieged 
made a sortie and Lieutenant Wright in spite of two shots in his 
sword arm led his sailors to the mouth of the mine, down which they 
leaped, slew the miners, destroyed their work and regained the town. 
At evening on May 7th the sails of a fleet hove in sight and all 
firing ceased as besiegers and besieged watched the approaching 
ships. It was at length seen that they flew the crescent and were 
the Turkish fleet from Rhodes bringing reinforcements. Napoleon 
calculated that there remained six hours before they could cast 
anchor. Eleven assaults had been already made in which 8 French 
Generals and the best officers in every branch of the army had 
perished. There remained time for a twelfth assault. He might 
yet pluck victory from the verge of defeat. 

At 10 o’clock that night the French Artillery was brought up 
close to the counterscarp, a new breach was made in the curtain. 

Lannes led his division against the shot-wrecked tower and 
General Rimbaud took his grenadiers with a resistless rush through 
the new breach. “The muzzles of the muskets touched each other.” 
After severe losses the last assault failed ! 

The French buried their heavy guns in the sand; burnt their 
camps; according to some accounts their doctors killed the badly- 
wounded and the plague-stricken and with no impcdimenta beyond 
the supplies necessary for the march they returned to Egypt. 
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During the investment a large Turkish force advanced to raise 
the siege. It consisted of the remains of the Mamelukes, the 
Janissaries of Damascus and Aleppo and an innumerable horde of 
irregular Cavalry. Napoleon was alarmed. Kleber was sent from 
Acre to join Junot at an advanced position at Nazareth. On his 
march he defeated 4,000 horsemen. 

On the 16th April he moved to attack the Turkish camp at 
Mount Tabor and was met by 15,000 Cavalry and as many Infantry, 
whose impetuous charges were stubbornly repelled for over six hours 
till the arrival of Napoleon in person who, overlooking the field 
from a height, launched his Cavalry and Horse Artillery against 
those Mamelukes who were in reserve and with Bon’s division in two 
squares attacked the remaining Turkish forces in flank and rear and 
drove them from the field. 

On July 25th, 1799, a large force of Turks which had landed in 
Aboukir Bay was driven into the sea by Napoleon who shortly 
afterwards left for France. 

At Heliopolis on the 20th March 1800 was fought the last great 
battle in Egypt between the Mamcelukes and the French. Kleber led 
12,000 veterans o1 France concentrated from all parts of Egypt. He 
formed them into four bein with Artillery at the angles and the 
Cavalry in the intervals. Companies of grenadiers doubled the corners. 

Denison writes: “An attack was made on the camp of the 
Janissaries in the village of Matarich which was advanced far in 
front of the Turkish army and it was soon captured and large 
numbers of its defenders killed. 

“The Turkish main army then advanced to attack the French who 
formed aline of squares with the Artillery in the intervals and theCaval- 
ry in rear of the centre ready to charge through at the critical moment. 

“The battle commenced with the fire of the Artillery which was 
much more effective on the part of the French than on that of their 
opponents. The cannonading so galled the Turks that they prepared 
for a general charge. The concentration of their masses warned 
the French of the coming onslaught; 20,000 horsemen at full 
speed, shaking the ground with their thundering tramp was enough 
to try the stoutest heart. The French stood firm however while 
the Artillery poured volley after volley of grapeshot with hurried 
vigour into the advancing masses. The front rank were nearly 
all swept away by the storm of missiles which filled the air and the 
rear ranks dismayed at the carnage wheeled about and fled before a 
single musket-shot had been fired. 

“The Grand Vizier rallied his troops and attacked again, but in 
ashort time the whole Ottoman host fled in utter rout, leaving 
Kleber complete master of the field and of their camp.” 

He only survived to fall a victim to an assassin in Cairo. 

On 2Ist March 1801, the British, with the loss of General 
Abercromby, defeated the French army of Egypt at Alexandria and 
on 28th August 1801 the French yielded to the British under General 
Hutchinson. 
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A force sent from:India landed at Kosseir too late to take part 
in the fighting. 

But the Bashsen of the Mamelukes still smouldered and a 
British force on its way to Cairo was surprised and heavily defeated 
by overwhelming numbers. 

England, her object accomplished, evacuated Egypt in 1808. 

The Massacre of the Mamelukes.—At length in 1805 Mahomed 
Ali Pasha of Egypt gained the supreme authority, and fearing the 
Mamelukes who now numbered 20,000 good fighting men, he took 
measures to get rid of them, but it was not till six years later that 
he put an end to the leaders of the race by a perfidious stratagem. 
The Beys and Emirs were invited to an entertainment in the citadel. 
On their taking leave, for the last time, as it too soon transpired, 
the outer gates closed with an ominous clang and every way of 
egress barred, the whole body, said to have been 470 in number, 
were shot down, by troops concealed upon the roofs and battlements 
and outside the windows. By further orders the multitude of Mame- 
lukes in Cairo and throughout the land were pursued, slain or 
chased abroad. A spot on the citadel walls where one of the fugi- 
tives escaped by spurring his arab over the ramparts is still known 
as the Mameluke’s Leap. 

Some who were supporters of Mahomed Ali were spared and 
2,000 under 18 years of age were incorporated in his body-guard. 

Of the survivors of the general massacre some escaped to Syria, 
others to Dongola. 

Some hundreds built a town in Lower Nubia and endeavoured 
to strengthen their force by disciplining negro slaves, but these were 
finally dispersed. Thcir last fastness was Shendy between Berber 
and Khartoum, now the headquarters of the Egyptian Cavalry : 
some died there ; many were absorbed in the Jaali tribe of riverine 
Arabs, whilst others took service in the forces of Mahomed Ali 
that were going to the Soudan in 1824. 

But the customs of the East are not to be abrogated by the 
mandate of an individual, and newly acquired or returned Mamelukes 
were in a few years again to be seen in Cairo till, in Arabi Pasha’s 
rebellion in 1881, more than half of the officers of the Egyptian 
army are stated by Yakub Artin Pasha to have been Circassian 
Mamelukes belonging to the viceregal family. Some traces yet exist 
of this caste which was successively brave, cruel, artistic and depraved 
whose life-blood poured out in rivers has filtered deep into the 
desert sands leaving only a lurid stain to mark its course. 

Many saucated men of Mameluke stock are now in the Egyptian 
Government service, well satisfied to be employed under the xgis 
of the Pax Britannica and an infusion of Mameluke blood may be 
traced in certain families of the Abbaside and Berberi tribes of the 
Nile Valley. There are still relics of the vast armaments, the material 
of war, which was wiclded to such purpose for centuries. Many 
antique weapons still encumber the arsenal at Cairo and may be 
purchased by the itinerant collector and in the Dervish Armoury, 
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NOTES ON HILL TRAINING. 
NIGEL Woopyatt, 83RD GURKHAS. 


if any, references to books but simply 
' practical facts brought to light during 
‘ining in the hills. Except where 
nost entirely on personal knowledge 
ucre scraps of enlightenment gained 
«trom the timely advice and suggestions 
‘pe it will be admitted that mountain warfare 
cuctive of all training as it is undoubtedly the most 
.vups that excel at it will have little trouble in proving 
.es capable under any other conditions. 

4 will commence with some remarks on the physical training 
: required to make one fit for hard work in the 
L-Preliminary Training. hills. It goes without saying that one must 
be sound in heart, wind, and limb; and the 
great secret is not to over do it at the start. Boys—like cats—are very 
hard to kill, and this may account for the rapid recovery, after a 
short rest, of the impetuous newly joined subaltern who rushes at 
severe climbs day after day to the immense amusement of the moun- 
taineer and to the detriment of his own health. But with older men 
such folly is distinctly dangerous, and the result much the same as 
happens to the school master, barrister, and clergyman at home, who 
insists on negotiating a lofty peak the day after he arrives in Switzer- 
land. The hill soldier comes down-hill very quickly—much quicker 
than we can manage—but always goes up hill slowly. [The immortal 
Shakespear realised this when he wrote:—“To climb steep hills 
requires slow pace at first’”.] Even in arace it is difficult to persuade 
him to run during an ascent for it is against his nature. And he 
always goes up on his flat foot. The uninitiated indulge in toe- 
climbing with a greatly increased weariness of the legs. After an 
altitude of 12,000 feet is reached, the rarified air will prevent any 
one going fast, and in many cases will necessitate a short halt at 

every hundred yards, even when moving at the slowest pace. 

As a perfect training for mind and body, there can be nothing 
better than “ Ju-jitsu.” Captain Dopping-Hepenstal of my battalion 
went through a course in the London School and being an enthusiast 
has taught some of our men very successfully with a view to using 
them as instructors. The adoption of this art in place of our present 
physical drill, and perhaps gymnastics appearing very desirable, I 
will give you a few arguments in its favour. for which I am much 
indebted to him. To begin with let me quote some recent remarks 
by Admiral Kamimura :— 

“ However expert a man may be in the technical points of a 
“Naval education, his service counts very little in time of war if he 
“lacks presence of mind, The training in Ju-jitsu not only developes 
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after the battle of Omdurman were found Damascus blades, coats of 
mail armour, helmets and fire-arms just as they were described a 
century earlier by Napoleon. 

Several sets of these arms and armour, with some Dervish imita- 
tions, were sent to Queen Victoria and the Kaiser William respectively. 

Perhaps after the lapse of another century no vestige will remain 
but the strongholds and sepulchres of these slave soldiers and future 
generations will admit with scepticism the records of their existence. 

In the words of Sir James Muir: “we search in vain fora 
parallel in the history of the world. Slaves have risen on their 
masters and become for the moment dominant. But for a com- 
munity of purchased bondsmen, maintained and multiplied by 
a continuous stream of slaves bought, like themselves and by them- 
selves * * * * * the entire governing body of the same 
slavish race ; that such a state of things should hold good for two 
centuries and a half might at first sight seem incredible.” 

But this despotism of the gutter prevailed with little intermission 
for twice that period and its most mischievous issue was the abase- 

. ment of Christians in the near east. In dealing with peoples to 

whom the name Ferengi is odious and who regard all who are not 
professed Musalmans as their hereditary enemies, let us remember 
that navies and armies are indispensable to inspire in them a desirable 
reticence. Napoleon’s Adjutant referring to war said “ Peace is the 
dream of the wise.” We might say, that with nations whose religion 
is war, Peace is the dream of the fool. 


NOTES ON HILL TRAINING. 
By Masor Nicet Woopyatt, 38RD GURKHAS. 


These notes make few, if any, references to books but simply 
Siete: record practical facts brought to light durmg 

peace training in the hills. Except where 
otherwise stated, they are based almost entirely on personal knowledge 
and experience, with here and there scraps of enlightenment gained 
by a little study or culled from the timely advice and suggestions 
of other ofticers. I hope it will be admitted that mountain warfare 
is the most instructive of all training as it is undoubtedly the most 
difficult. Troops that excel at it will have little trouble in proving 
themselves capable under any other conditions. 

I will commence with some remarks on the physical training 

: required to make one fit for hard work in the 
L-Preliminary Training. hills. It goes without saying that one must 
be sound in heart, wind, and limb; and the 
great secret is not to overdo it at the start. Boys—like cats—are very 
hard to kill, and this may account for the rapid recovery, after a 
short rest, of the impetuous newly joined subaltern who rushes at 
severe climbs day after day to the immense amusement of the moun- 
taineer and to the detriment of his own health. But with older men 
such folly is distinctly dangerous, and the result much the same as 
happens to the school master, barrister, and clergyman at home, who 
insists on negotiating a lofty peak the day after he arrives in Switzer- 
land. The hill soldier comes down-hill very quickly—much quicker 
than we can manage—but always goes up hillslowly. [The immortal 
Shakespear realised this when he wrote:—‘To climb steep hills 
requires slow pace at first”.] Even in a race it is difficult to persuade 
him to run during an ascent for it is against his nature. And he 
always goes up on his flat fuot. The uninitiated indulge in toe- 
climbing with a greatly increased weariness of the legs. After an 
altitude of 12,000 feet is reached, the rarified air will prevent any 
one going fast, and in many cases will necessitate a short halt at 
every hundred yards, even when moving at the slowest pace. 

As a pertect training for mind and body, there can be nuthing 
better than “Ju-jitsu.” Captain Dopping-Hepenstal of my battalion 
went through a course in the London School and being an enthusiast 
has taught some of our men very successfully with a view to using 
them as instructors. The adoption of this art in place of our present 
physical drill, and perhaps gymnastics appearing very desirable, I 
will give you a few arguments in its favour. for which I am much 
indebted to him. To begin with let me quote some recent remarks 
by Admiral Kamimura :— 

“ However expert a man may be in the technical points of a 
“Naval education, his service counts very little in time of war if he 
“lacks presence of mind. ‘The training in Ju-jitsu not only developes 
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“a man’s physical power and agility, but it also tends to make him 
“resourceful in meeting all kinds of emergencies and surprises. When 
“TI took the cadets abroad on a navigation cruise I found those 
“who were experts at Ju-jitsu were the most efficient and capable. 
“Their physical development and their mental activity make them 
“able to stand hardships much better than ordinary men. My 
“impression has been further strengthened by the present war. I 
“would recommend not only Naval men but all young men to devote 
“some hours of their time to learning the art. The indirect benefit 
“will be great in all ranks of life.” 

One cannot say at present whether it is desirable to teach Ju- 
jitsu to all classes of, say, the Indian Army. The Japanese evolved 
the system in order to give the little man the advantage over the 
taller and heavier one. Consequently agility of body and mind are 
the chief requisites. The big heavy man or the tall lanky one is at 
a disadvantage and therefore the system would probably require 
modifications to make it suitable for the taller races of India such 
as Sikhs, Pathans, Jats, etc. A tall man would possibly never become 
as quick as a smaller one, but his body would be naturally developed 
equally well and his mind trained to seize opportunities and to 
acquire that extraordinary alertness which is the chief feature of 
Ju-jitsu. But when we come to the Dogra, Gurkha and similar 
smaller men, we have idcal material to work on and such men should 
become every bit as good as the Japanese at their own game. Some 
of the advantages of the art are as follows :— 

(a) First and foremost is the mental development. Our 
system of physical training aim only at developing the 
body and not the mind, and generally the upper part of 
the body more than the legs. During a Ju-jitsu bout 
the brain is always working, meeting attack with counter 
attack and at the same time trying by a skilful ruse to 
lure the opponent to his downfall. An imagined opening 
is given in order that in attempting to benefit by it 
the adversary will lay himself open to one of the sudden 
unanswerable “locks” which make Ju-jitsu so formidable. 

(b) Judging by the results, pupils—out of sheer love of the 
game—continue eee, after their tour of instruction 
is over. This can hardly be said of physical training and 
seldom of gymnastics. 

(c) The body is developed in a perfectly natural way all 
over, including heart, lungs and the muscles of the neck, 
ribs, etc. The exercise too is done in the open air, and 
the muscle made is good and natural. 

(a) Gymnastics with apparatus requires an expensive plant, 
whereas with Ju-jitsu a few cheap coats at Re. 1-8-0 each 
with a dhurri or grass mat or two are all that is wanted. 

(e) From a study of the art a good knowledge of anatomy is 
derived and instruction can be given as regards reducing 
ordinary dislocations. 
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(f) Ju-jitsu is the science of rough and tumble andhelps you 
to defend yourself in a tight place. Moreover the muscles 
developed and the alertness gained do not deteriorate 
when practice is left off. With gymnastics the opposite 
is the case, and after years of it you are practically little 
better able to defend yourself in the thick of a fight. 
The Japanese attribute their wonderful marching powers 
to Ju-jitsu and say it can be made a delightful exercise or 
the most strenuous in the world. The one apparent 
disadvantage is that instruction can only be imparted to 
one man at a time, though the others may learn much by 
looking on or practising together. As one instructor could 
not teach more than 4 to 6 men a day, the staff has to be 
large to commence with or the instruction proportionately 
slow, and unfortunately it is impossible to learn the art 
from a book, for these in most cases simply attempt to 
teach one a few tricks. 

As regards dress there is no leg wear like a pair of “shorts” for 
a hill climbing. Combined with “half-hose” (a 

kind of footless stocking which can be pulled 
right up the thigh when cold) and canvas gaiters your legs are warm, 
comfortable, speargrass-proof, and free. Putties are excellent for 
those who can wear them and are much preferred by our men to 
gaiters, as supporting the muscles. The important point, still un- 
settled, is how tocarry some kind of “ overwear,” which in the hills, 
is absolutely necessary, both on account of the frequent storms, and 
the danger of chills from a cold wind on the higher spurs after a hot 
climb. For officers one of Burbury’s capes, weighing under 3 Ib, and 
rolled up on the shoulders with cross straps over the chest is easy 
enough to procure and carry, but with the men it isa question of 
weight and expense, for the best waterproof material costs money and 
the common kind is very heavy. I find that on service scale our 
men carry about 55 Ibs. on their person including the rifle, but 
excluding any outer garment. Nowa hill coolie load in some 
districts—K umaon for instance— is 50 Ibs., along good roads, halting 
when he likes and for as long as_he pleases and going his own pace. 
We ask the soldier to carry rather more ata uniform rate, across 
valleys, up mountain sides and possibly after some hours of this, to 
be ready to fight at the end of it. In these circumstances it is obvi- 
ously inadvisable to adopt any heavy garment for over-wear or of a 
non-waterproof material which will increase in weight when wet such 
as the British Warm Coat. Taking it for granted that it is necessary 
to make the soldier partially independent of transport on emergency 
and provide him at the same time with some protection for wind and 
weather, the best solution I can think of is alight waterproof cape to 
be fastened on to the back with a warm jersey rolled inside. I can 
think of nothing lighter and its further advantages over other coats 
are, that in hot or wet weather it is preferable, and on emergency 
can be used as one side of a tente-Cubri, But to make him really 
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succceding, everything including the dead man’s children were sold 
for the bencfit of the Beit-el-Mal (Treasury), Those Mamclukes 
who married and led a retired civilian life were in the Ist or 2nd 
generation merged in the Egyptian people. Their children were 
called Mowallids and as halt-breeds regarded as degenerate and 
useless as soldiers or administrators. 

A remarkable feature of the Mamelukes was their pride in 
their slave origins. Their Sultan Kilawun esteemed it an honour to 
bear the title El Alfi, the thousand pounder, from the tall price at 
which he changed hands on two occasions. 

Malthus in his work on Population wrote regarding the 
Mamelukes in Egypt :—*“ The present depressed state is not caused 
by weakening of the principle of increase, but by the weakening of the 
principles of industry and foresight, from the insecurity of property 
consequent on a tyrannical government.” 

The population being stationary, the necessity of replenishing 
the supply of men by the importation of slaves existed concurrently 
with misrule. 

The Dynasty Falls.—In 1516 the Sultan Kansowa with a 
numerous following moved against the ‘Turkish Army in Asia Minor, 
but the forces of avarice, unchastity and red tape had sapped the 
strength of the Mameluke leaders and Kansowa was defeated by 
Selim near Aleppo, partly from his inferiority in artillery and 
practical leaders, partly through the treachery of Kheirbeg, governor 
of Aleppo, who gave the signal of retreat to the Mamclukes. 

Kansowa fell and to prevent his identification one of his own 
men cut of and buried his head. 

Sclim proceeded to the Citadel of Aleppo and to show his 
contempt of the garrison sent before him a Jame soldier with a 
wooden club to whom the gates at once were opened. 

One hundred million gold pieces, placed there for safety by the 
Mamelukes before the battle, fell into the Turk’s hands. They 
continued their victorious campaign to Egypt, where they were opposed 
by Tumanbeg, who had been promoted Sultan, at Ridanieh near 
Cairo on 22nd January 1517. While the main body of Turks 
confronted the Egyptian trenches, a party crossing the Mokattem 
hill tovk the works in flank. Cairo was stormed but only to be 
recaptured and change hands repeatedly. 

Fighting continued for three months till at length after two days’ 
battle under the Pyramids, Tumanbeg was defeated and ungratefully 
betrayed by a Bedouin chief whose life he once had saved. Tuman- 
beg was by Selim’s orders hung at the City Gate as a malefactor and 
his widow tortured for her treasure, 

But the renegade Bedouin did not escape, for he was afterwards 
butchered by Mamclukes who drank up his blood from a loving cup, 
and then exposed his head amid rejoicings in the streets. 

Ottoman Rule-—Thus Selim put an end to the Mameluke 
kingdom. No quarter was given to the vanquished and the battle- 
field was hung with thousands of Circassian heads. 
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He placed a Turkish Pasha Governor over Egypt, who was 
changed year by year, but he was compelled by circumstances to 
leave the 24 Mameluke Beys as Mudirs or provincial governors. 

For 200 years this government lasted. Turkish authority 
was maintained by the renowned Janissaries, and we may make 
a brief diversion to trace their origin and subsequent dissolution. 

Janissaries—About the middle of the 14th century the 
Ottomans were invited by a Byzantine faction into Europe, they 
fixed themselves near Constantinople, and Amurath I during his 30 

ears’ reign subdued Roumania and the Christian States on the Lower 

anube. The prisoners of war were formed into Infantry Corps, 
and as in the case of the Mamelukes, became perverts to Islam. A 
celebrated Dervish in giving them his blessing on parade said ; “ Let 
them be called Janissaries” (from Yengi cheri or new soldiers) :—a 
name by which they were ever after known. In 1329 they were 
organised as the nucleus of the Turkish Infantry with the promise 
that they might earn personal freedom by fresh conquests. The ranks 
were recruited by a tax, of every fifth male child, which was levied 
upon the Christian population. In the 19th century they finally be- 
came uncontrollable and were disbanded and many massacred in 1826. 

Revival of Mameluke Power—In 1750 Turkish authority in 
Egypt began to wane. The number and wealth of the Mamelukes 
gave them such a superiority that the Viceroy appointed by the 
Porte had to conform to their wishes. None but Mamelukes could 
become Beys and they still continued to multiply their numbers by 
the flow of slaves purchased by them from Siberia, Circassia and 
adjoining lands. 

The head of the Mamelukes came to be called Sheikh-el-Baland, 
or Chief of the land, and when supported by the Emirs he was all 
powerful and the Porte had to abide by his demands. 

In the latter half of the 18th century Ali Bey was the Sheikh 
and he gradually reduced the Janissarics, the Osmanli prop, while 
he increased the court Mamelukes till they reached 6,000. Then, 
assuming independent power, he deposed the Ottoman Governor. 
Victorious also over Syria and the Bedouins he was recognised as 
Lord of the Holy Places by the Sherif of Mecca, yet after a brilliant 
reign he was eventually betrayed and slain in Syria. 

The Eva of Napoteon.—In 1798 Napoleon invaded Egypt with 
the ostensible object of assisting the Sultan by overthrowing the 
power of the Mamelukes who had now reduced Turkish authority to 
a mere shadow. Napoleon in his memoirs gives an interesting 
account of these Eastern horsemen. He says— 

“Two Mamelukes would hold thcir own against 3 French, because 
they were better armed, better mounted, better drilled. They had 
2 pair of pistols, a blunderbuss, a carbine, a helmet with vizor, a coat 
of mail and many horses and servants on fout to aid them. But 100 
French Cavalry would not fear 100 Mamelukes, 300 would conquer 
a like number and 1,000 would beat 1,500, so great is the influence 
of tactics, order and manceuvres.” 
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In fact nothing but the highest state of efficiency will enable 
our own civilised forces to cope with an enemy of this character in 
the future who may be, man for man, keener and calmer in action 
and infinitely superior physically. 

At this period the Mamelukes comprised 12,000 horsemen com- 
manded by 24 Beys who each maintained and equipped about 500 or 
600 men. Each soldier was followed by attendants with a second horse. 

Their horses comprised both barbs and high-caste desert Ara- 
bians, obtained from the Druses of Howran and from the Bedouins 
on the east of Syria and Palestine. 

On July 4th, 1798, the first division of the French army which 
was fated to destroy the prestige of the Mameluke arms set forth by 
night into the desert south of Alexandria. Moving on Cairo it was 
threatened by Mameluke horsemen continually: at Chebreiss a 
charge of 800 of them was turned aside, but skirmishing continued 
until the decisive battle of the Pyramids on July 21st near Cairo, 
where Murad Bey with 10,000 Mameluke horsemen and a host of 
ill-trained infantry vccupicd an entrenched position, the right resting 
on the Nile bank at Embabch, the left stretching towards the Pyramids. 

Napoleon sceing that the 40 Egyptian guns were immobile, 
moved west to outtlank the position from the desert. A confused 
swarm of 7,000 Mamelukes charged the French squares as they made 
their flank movement. ‘They were met by French Artillery fire and 
volleys from the sytares which were formed 6 deep. Those Mame- 
lukes whu were not mowed down by the pitiless fire attempted to 
break the squares by reining their horses back upon the bayonets, 
using their firearms, and furious at their ill-suecess, hurling the 
empty weapons at the heads of their foes. 

A score of their chuicest cavaliers perished in the midst of the 
squares. Those who were dismounted crept up to the phalanx of 
infantry cutting with their cimeters at the legs of the front ranks but 
at length the Mameluke army, in Alison’s words, “thoroughly beaten 
fled in confusion leaving a rampart of dead men and horses around 
the syuares—terrible proofs of the pertinacity and bravery with which 
they had fought. The losses of the Mamclukes were very heavy, 
while the French loss was only counted in hundreds.” 

Victorious in the combat of Sediman, Desaix’s Division reached 
Assouan and the inscription recording the occupation of Upper Egypt 
remains to this day cut on the face of the cliffs at the First Cataract 
of the Nile. 

After further fighting the French assumed the reins of govern- 
ment and even began raising an Egyptian army under French 
leadership. 

Meanwhile Turkey declared war on France. 

From March 18th to May 20th, 1799, Acre was the scene of one 
of the fiercest and most dramatic sieges in military history. Fitchett 
States: Napoleon had captured Caza and Jatfa and was about to 
attack Acre which lay between him and his ultimate goal, 
Constantinople. 
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A force sent from:India landed at Kosseir too late to take part 
in the fighting. 

But the fanaticism of the Mamelukes still smouldered and a 
British force on its way to Cairo was surprised and heavily defeated 
by overwhelming numbers. 

England, her object accomplished, evacuated Egypt in 1808, 

The Massacre of the Mamelukes.—At length in 1805 Mahomed 
Ali Pasha of Egypt gained the supreme authority, and fearing the 
Mamelukes who now numbered 20,000 good fighting men, he took 
measures to get rid of them, but it was not till six years later that 
he put an end to the leaders of the race by a perfidious stratagem. 
The Beys and Emirs were invited to an entertainment in the citadel. 
On their taking leave, for the last time, as it too soon transpired, 
the outer gates closed with an ominous clang and every way of 
egress barred, the whole body, said to have been 470 in number, 
were shot down, by troops concealed upon the roofs and battlements 
and outside the windows. By further orders the multitude of Mame- 
lukes in Cairo and throughout the land were pursued, slain or 
chased abroad. A spot on the citadel walls where one of the fugi- 
tives escaped by spurring his arab over the ramparts is still known 
as the Mameluke’s Leap. 

Some who were supporters of Mahomed Ali were spared and 
2,000 under 18 years of age were incorporated in his body-guard. 

Of the survivors of the general massacre some escaped to Syria, 
others to Dongola. 

Some hundreds built a town in Lower Nubia and endeavoured 
to strengthen their force by disciplining negro slaves, but these were 
finally dispersed. Their last fastness was Shendy between Berber 
and Khartoum, now the headquarters of the Egyptian Cavalry : 
some died there ; many were absorbed in the Jaali tribe of riverine 
Arabs, whilst others took service in the forces of Mahomed Ali 
that were going to the Soudan in 1824. 

But the customs of the East are not to be abrogated by the 
mandate of an individual, and newly acquired or returned Mamelukes 
were in a few years again to be seen in Cairo till, in Arabi Pasha’s 
rebellion in 1881, more than half of the officers of the Egyptian 
army are stated by Yakub Artin Pasha to have been Circassian 
Mamelukes belonging to the viceregal family. Some traces yet exist 
of this caste which was successively brave, cruel, artistic and depraved 
whose life-blood poured out in rivers has filtered deep into the 
desert sands leaving only a lurid stain to mark its course. 

Many educated men of Mameluke stock are now in the Egyptian 
Government service, well satisfied to be employed under the wgis 
of the Pax Britannica and an infusion of Mameluke blood may be 
traced in certain families of the Abbaside and Berberi tribes of the 
Nile Valley. There are still relics of the vast armaments, the material 
of war, which was wielded to such purpose for centuries. Many 
antique weapons still encumber the arsenal at Cairo and may be 
purchased by the itinerant collector and in the Dervish Armoury, 
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During the investment a large Turkish force advanced to raise 
the siege. It consisted of the remains of the Mamelukes, the 
Janissaries of Damascus and Aleppo and an innumerable horde of 
irregular Cavalry. Napoleon was alarmed. Kleber was sent from 
Acre to join Junot at an advanced position at Nazareth. On his 
march he defeated 4,000 horsemen. 

On the 16th April he moved to attack the Turkish camp at 
Mount Tabor and was met by 15,000 Cavalry and as many Infantry, 
whose impetuous charges were stubbornly repelled for over six hours 
till the arrival of Napoleon in person who, overlooking the field 
from a height, launched his Cavalry and Horse Artillery against 
those Mamelukes who were in reserve and with Bon’s division in two 
squares attacked the remaining Turkish forces in flank and rear and 
drove them from the field. 

On July 25th, 1799, a large force of Turks which had landed in 
Aboukir Bay was driven into the sea by Napoleon who shortly 
afterwards left for France. 

At Heliopolis on the 20th March 1800 was fought the last great 
battle in Egypt between the Mamelukes and the French. Kleber led 
12,000 veterans o1 France concentrated from all parts of Egypt. He 
formed them into four squares, with Artillery at the angles and the 
Cavalry in the intervals. Companies of grenadiers doubled the corners. 

Denison writes: “An attack was made on the camp of the 
Janissaries in the village of Matarich which was advanced far in 
front of the Turkish army and it was soon captured and large 
numbers of its defenders killed. 

“The Turkish main army then advanced to attack the French who 
formed aline of squares with the Artillery in the intervals and theCaval- 
ry in rear of the centre ready to charge through at the critical moment. 

“The battle commenced with the fire of the Artillery which was 
much more effective on the part of the French than on that of their 
opponents. The cannonading so galled the Turks that they prepared 
for a general charge. The concentration of their masses warned 
the French of the coming onslaught; 20,000 horsemen at full 
speed, shaking the ground with their thundering tramp was enough 
to try the stoutest heart. The French stood firm however while 
the Artillery poured volley after volley of grapeshot with hurried 
vigour into the advancing masses. The front rank were nearly 
all swept away by the storm of missiles which filled the air and the 
rear ranks dismayed at the carnage wheeled about and fled before a 
single musket-shot had been fired. 

“The Grand Vizier rallied his troops and attacked again, but in 
ashort time the whole Ottoman host fled in utter rout, leaving 
Kleber complete master of the field and of their camp.” 

He only survived to fall a victim to an assassin in Cairo. 

On 21st March 1801, the British, with the loss of General 
Abercromby, defeated the French army of Egypt at Alexandria and 
on 28th August 1801 the French yielded to the British under General 
Hutchinson. 
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A force sent from:India landed at Kosseir too late to take part 
in the fighting. 

But the fanaticism of the Mamelukes still smouldered and a 
British force on its way to Cairo was surprised and heavily defeated 
by overwhelming numbers. 

England, her object accomplished, evacuated Egypt in 1808. 

The Massacre of the Mamelukes.—At length in 1805 Mahomed 
Ali Pasha of Egypt gained the supreme authority, and fearing the 
Mamelukes who now numbered 20,000 good fighting men, he took 
measures to get rid of them, but it was not till six years later that 
he put an end to the leaders of the race by a perfidious stratagem. 
The Beys and Emirs were invited to an entertainment in the citadel. 
On their taking leave, for the last time, as it too soon transpired, 
the outer gates closed with an ominous clang and every way of 
egress barred, the whole body, said to have been 470 in number, 
were shot down, by troops concealed upon the roofs and battlements 
and outside the windows. By further orders the multitude of Mame- 
lukes in Cairo and throughout the land were pursued, slain or 
chased abroad. A spot on the citadel walls where one of the fugi- 
tives escaped by spurring his arab over the ramparts is still known 
as the Mameluke’s Leap. 

Some who were supporters of Mahomed Ali were spared and 
2,000 under 18 years of age were incorporated in his body-guard, 

Of the survivors of the general massacre some escaped to Syria, 
others to Dongola. 

Some hundreds built a town in Lower Nubia and endeavoured 
to strengthen their force by disciplining negro slaves, but these were 
finally dispersed. Their last fastness was Shendy between Berber 
and Khartoum, now the headquarters of the Egyptian Cavalry : 
some died there ; many were absorbed in the Jaali tribe of riverine 
Arabs, whilst others took service in the forces of Mahomed Ali 
that were going to the Soudan in 1824. 

But the customs of the East are not to be abrogated by the 
mandate of an individual, and newly acquired or returned Mamelukes 
were in a few years again to be seen in Cairo till, in Arabi Pasha’s 
rebellion in 1881, more than half of the officers of the Egyptian 
army are stated by Yakub Artin Pasha to have been Circassian 
Mamelukes belonging to the viceregal family. Some traces yet exist 
of this caste which was successively brave, cruel, artistic and depraved 
whose life-blood poured out in rivers has filtered deep into the 
desert sands leaving only a lurid stain to mark its course. 

Many educated men of Mameluke stock are now in the Egyptian 
Government service, well satisfied to be employed under the egis 
of the Pax Britannica and an infusion of Mameluke blood may be 
traced in certain families of the Abbaside and Berberi tribes of the 
Nile Valley. There are still relics of the vast armaments, the material 
of war, which was wielded to such purpose for centuries. Many 
es weapons still encumber the arsenal at Cairo and may be 
purchased by the itinerant collector and in the Dervish Armoury, 
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after the battle of Omdurman were found Damascus blades, coats of 
mail armour, helmets and fire-arms just as they were described a 
century earlier by Napoleon. 

Several sets of these arms and armour, with some Dervish imita- 
tions, were sent to Queen Victoria and the Kaiser William respectively. 

Perhaps after the lapse of another century no vestige will remain 
but the strongholds and sepulchres of these slave soldiers and future 
generations will admit with scepticism the records of their existence. 

In the words of Sir James Muir: “we search in vain fora 
parallel in the history of the world. Slaves have risen on their 
masters and become for the moment dominant. But for a com- 
munity of purchased bondsmen, maintained and multiplied by 
a continuous stream of slaves bought, like themselves and by them- 
selves * * * * * the entire governing body of the same 
slavish race ; that such a state of things should hold good for two 
centuries and a half might at first sight seem incredible.” 

But this despotism of the gutter prevailed with little intermission 
for twice that period and its most mischievous issue was the abase- 

. ment of Christians in the near east. In dealing with peoples to 

whom the name Ferengi is odious and who regard all who are not 
professed Musalmans as their hereditary enemies, let us remember 
that navies and armies are indispensable to inspire in them a desirable 
reticence. Napoleon’s Adjutant referring to war said “Peace is the 
dream of the wise.” We might say, that with nations whose religion 
is war, Peace is the dream of the fool. 


NOTES ON HILL TRAINING. 
By Masor Nice, Woopyartt, 38RD GuRKHaS. 


These notes make few, if any, references to books but simply 
record practical facts brought to light durin; 

Eretace: peuce seats in the hills. Eicon where 
otherwise stated, they are based almost entirely on personal knowledge 
and experience, with here and there scraps of enlightenment gained 
by a little study or culled from the timely advice and suggestions 
of other officers. I hope it will be admitted that mountain warfare 
is the most instructive of all training as it is undoubtedly the most 
difficult. Troops that excel at it will have little trouble in proving 
themselves capable under any other conditions. 

T will commence with some remarks on the physical training 

: required to make one fit for hard work in the 
L-Preliminary Training. hills. It goes without saying that one must 
be sound in heart, wind, and limb; and the 
great secret is not to over do it at the start. Boys—like cats—are very 
hard to kill, and this may account for the rapid recovery, after a 
short rest, of the impetuous newly joined subaltern who rushes at 
severe climbs day after day to the immense amusement of the moun- 
taineer and to the detriment of his own health. But with older men 
such folly is distinctly dangerous, and the result much the same as 
happens to the school master, barrister, and clergyman at home, who 
insists on negotiating a lofty peak the day after he arrives in Switzer- 
land. The hill soldier comes down-hill very quickly—much quicker 
than we can manage—but always goes up hill slowly. [The immortal 
Shakespear realised this when he wrote:—‘To climb steep hills 
requires slow pace at first”.] Even in arace it is difficult to persuade 
him to run during an ascent for it is against his nature. And he 
always goes up on his flat foot. The uninitiated indulge in toe- 
climbing with a greatly increased weariness of the legs. After an 
altitude of 12,000 tect is reached, the raritied air will prevent any 
one going fast, and in many cases will necessitate a short halt at 
every hundred yards, even when moving at the slowest pace. 

As a perfect training for mind and body, there can be nothing 
better than “Ju-jitsu.” Captain Dopping-Hepenstal of my battalion 
went through a course in the London School and being an enthusiast 
has taught some of our men very successfully with a view to using 
them as instructors. The adoption of this art in place of our present 
physical drill, and perhaps gymnastics appearing very desirable, I 
will give you a few arguments in its favour. for which Iam much 
indebted to him. To begin with let me quote some recent remarks 
by Admiral Kamimura :— 

“ However expert a man may be in the technical points of a 
“Naval education, his service counts very little in time of war if he 
“Jacks presence of mind, ‘The training in Ju-jitsu not only developes 
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“a man’s physical power and agility, but it also tends to make him 
“resourceful in meeting all kinds of emergencies and surprises. When 
“T took the cadets abroad on a navigation cruise I found those 
“who were experts at Ju-jitsu were the most efficient and capable. 
“Their physical development and their mental activity make them 
“able to stand hardships much better than ordinary men. My 
“impression has been further strengthened by the present war. I 
“would recommend not only Naval men but all young men to devote 
“some hours of their time to learning the art. The indirect benefit 
“will be great in all ranks of life.” 

One cannot say at present whether it is desirable to teach Ju- 
jitsu to all classes of, say, the Indian Army. The Japanese evolved 
the system in order to give the little man the advantage over the 
taller and heavier one. Consequently agility of body and mind are 
the chief requisites. The big heavy man or the tall lanky one is at 
a disadvantage and therefore the system would probably require 
modifications to make it suitable for the taller races of India such 
as Sikhs, Pathans, Jats, etc. A tall man would possibly never become 
as quick as a smaller one, but his body would be naturally developed 
equally well and his mind trained to seize opportunities and to 
acquire that extraordinary alertness which is the chief feature of 
Ju-jitsu. But when we come to the Dogra, Gurkha and similar 
smaller men, we have ideal material to work on and such men should 
become every bit as good as the Japanese at their own game. Some 
of the advantages of the art are as follows :— 

(a) First and foremost is the mental development. Our 
system of physical training aim only at developing the 
body and not the mind, and generally the upper part of 
the body more than the legs. During a Ju-jitsu bout 
the brain is always working, meeting attack with counter 
attack and at the same time trying by a skilful ruse to 
lure the opponent to his downfall. An imagined opening 
is given in order that in attempting to benefit by it 
the adversary will lay himself open to one of the sudden 
unanswerable “locks” which make Ju-jitsu so formidable. 

(b) Judging by the results, pupils—out of sheer love of the 
game—continue practising after their tour of instruction 
is over. This can hardly be said of physical training and 
seldom of gymnastics. 

(c) The body is developed in a perfectly natural way all 
over, including heart, lungs and the muscles of the neck, 
ribs, etc. The exercise too is done in the open air, and 
the muscle made is good and natural. 

(d) Gymnastics with apparatus requires an expensive plant, 
whereas with Ju-jitsu a few cheap coats at Re. 1-8-0 each 
with a dhurri or grass mat or two are all that is wanted. 

(e) From a study of the art a good knowledge of anatomy is 
derived and instruction can be given as regards reducing 
ordinary dislocations. 
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(f) Ju-jitsu is the science of rough and tumble and helps you 
to defend yourself in a tight place. Moreover the muscles 
developed and the alertness gained do not deteriorate 
when practice is left off. With gymnastics the opposite 
is the case, and after years of it you are practically little 
better able to defend yourself in the thick of a fight. 
The Japanese attribute thcir wonderful marching powers 
to Ju-jitsu and say it can be made a delightful exercise or 
the most strenuous in the world. The one apparent 
disadvantage is that instruction can only be imparted to 
one man at a time, though the others may learn much by 
looking on or practising together. As one instructor could 
not teach more than 4 to 6 men a day, the staff has to be 
large to commence with or the instruction proportionately 
slow, and unfortunately it is impossible to learn the art 
from a book, for these in most cases simply attempt to 
teach one a few tricks. 

As regards dress there is no leg wear like a pair of “shorts” for 
hill climbing. Combined with “half-hose” (a 
kind of footless stocking which can be pulled 
right up the thigh when cold) and canvas gaiters your legs are warm, 
comfortable, speargrass-proof, and free. Putties are excellent for 
those who can wear them and are much preferred by our men to 
gaiters, as supporting the muscles. The important point, still un- 
settled, is how tocarry some kind of “ overwear,” which in the hills, 
is absolutely necessary, both on account of the frequent storms, and 
the danger of chills from a cold wind on the higher spurs after a hot 
climb. For officers one of Burbury’s capes, weighing under 3 Ib. and 
rolled up on the shoulders with cross straps over the chest is easy 
enough to procure and carry, but with the men it isa question of 
weight and expense, for the best waterproof material costs money and 
the common kind is very heavy. I find that on service scale our 
men carry about 55 Ibs. on their person including the rifle, but 
excluding any outer garment. Nowa hill coolie load in some 
districts—K umaon for instance— is 50 Ibs., along good roads, halting 
when he likes and for as long as_he pleases and going his own pace. 
We ask the soldier to carry rather more at a uniform rate, across 
valleys, up mountain sides and possibly after some hours of this, to 
be ready to fight at the end of it. In these circumstances it is obvi- 
ously inadvisable to adopt any heavy garment for over-wear or of a 
non-waterproof material which will increase in weight when wet such 
as the British Warm Coat. Taking it for granted that it is necessary 
to make the soldier partially independent of transport on emergency 
and provide him at the same time with some protection for wind and 
weather, the best solution I can think of is alight waterproof cape to 
be fastened on to the back with a warm jersey rolled inside. I can 
think of nothing lighter and its further advantages over other coats 
are, that in hot or wet weather it is preferable, and on emergency 
can be used as one side of a tente-@ubri, But to make him really 
21 
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mobile—and surely we should aspire to this—the most vital of all his 
-requisites is a pack, knapsack or bag. ‘The long blue sling bag used 
by the Japanese would possibly be suitable, the ends of which pass 
over the right shoulder and under the left arm and are knotted i 
front of the chest. Strange to say the Gurkha in his natural state 
makes a similar bag of a thin blanket called “khadi” by knotting 
all four ends in front. In this he carries all his supplies. 

The 5th Gurkhas at Abbotabad have adopted the “ ryper sac” and 
swear by it. They have lately much improved this pack and I only 
wish it could be adopted now for universal use. The havresack 
would be unnecessary in addition. But to be self-contained the 
soldier also wants some arrangements for food. During the last 
Somaliland campaign the want of some handy cooking utensil was 
much felt, and the advantage held by one corps in possession of 
a small receptacle was reported on at the conclusion of the operations. 
Some regiments now have a small aluminium canteen capable of 
cooking food or making tea, very handy and very light, which can be 
carried in the pack or strapped on tothe back, and used by both 
officers and men. Provided with this the soldier of the Indian” Army 
can be independent of supplies for three* days if he furnishes himself 
with, (1) one day’s cooked food in his knapsack, (2) one day’s supply 
of uncooked atta, rice, ete., in the canteen, and (3) his emergency ration. 
This is surely an incalculable advantage for a three days’ fight, a 
forced march or vigorous pursuit after a tactical victory. For the 
emergency or iron ration, which will keep any length of time, I know 
nothing better for the native soldier than one made of the following 
ingredients, weight 24 oz.:—Atta, 14 0z., ghi 6 0z, gur 5 oz, milk 8 
oz. The provision of these three requisites, namely, cape, ryper, sac and 
canteen appears feasible, so I trust these demands may not be looked 
on as the vapourings of a visionary. We now come to foot-wear. A 
great deal has been written on this subject and about foot-band- 
ages instead of socks. Rope soles on boots are very good for the hill- 
side and officers can manage to procure them, but they soon wear 
out and renewals might be difficult on service. The ordinary ammuni- 
tion boot with good Pathan nails is none so bad, and the majority of 
men seem to infinitely preter socks to foot-bandages. 

We now come tothe work itself, but before taking its many 
branches separately such as scouting, out- 
posts, retirements, ete., I would like to say a 
few words about some earlier instruction for which many parts of the 
hills are so admirably adapted. Some years ago practical soldiers 
began to think of a more advanced form of field firing and it occurred 
to one or two, that, where ground admits of it, tactical exercises 
with ball should be feasible and instructive. I believe it was General 


III.— Practical work. 


* Note.--It has been pointed cut to me that the men of the old Roman legions 
carried supplies for 17 days, and that Napoleon in one of his maxims says, that the soldier 
should never he without provisions for at least four days. In peace manceuvres | have 
never seen the men carry inore than 24 hours rations on their person, so that if they 
can now be independent of the supply depot for three whole days it will any how le 
an advance although far behind the mobility of two thousand years ‘ago! 
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A force sent from:India landed at Kosseir too late to take part 
in the fighting. 

But the fanaticism of the Mamclukes still smouldered and a 
British force on its way to Cairo was surprised and heavily defeated 
by overwhelming numbers. 

England, her object accomplished, evacuated Egypt in 1803. 

The Massacre of the Mamelukes.—At length in 1805 Mahomed 
Ali Pasha of Egypt gained the supreme authority, and fearing the 
Mamelukes who now numbered 20,000 good fighting men, he took 
measures to get rid of them, but it was not till six years later that 
he put an end to the leaders of the race by a perfidious stratagem. 
The Beys and Emirs were invited to an entertainment in the citadel. 
On their taking leave, for the last time, as it too soon transpired, 
the outer gates closed with an ominous clang and every way of 
egress barred, the whole body, said to have been 470 in number, 
were shot down, by troops concealed upon the roofs and battlements 
and outside the windows. By further orders the multitude of Mame- 
lukes in Cairo and throughout the land were pursued, slain or 
chased abroad. A spot on the citadel walls where one of the fugi- 
tives escaped by spurring his arab over the ramparts is still known 
as the Mameluke’s es 

Some who were supporters of Mahomed Ali were spared and 
2,000 under 18 years of age were incorporated in his body-guard. 

Of the survivors of the general massacre some escaped to Syria, 
others to Dongola. 

Some hundreds built a town in Lower Nubia and endeavoured 
to strengthen their force by disciplining negro slaves, but these were 
finally dispersed. Their last fastness was Shendy between Berber 
and Khartoum, now the headquarters of the Egyptian Cavalry : 
some died there ; many were absorbed in the Jaali tribe of riverine 
Arabs, whilst others took service in the forces of Mahomed Ali 
that were going to the Soudan in 1824. 

But the customs of the East are not to be abrogated by the 
mandate of an individual, and newly acquired or returned Mamelukes 
were in a few years again to be seen in Cairo till, in Arabi Pasha’s 
rebellion in 1881, more than half of the ofticers of the Egyptian 
army are stated by Yakub Artin Pasha to have been Circassian 
Mamcelukes belonging to the viceregal family. Some traces yet exist 
of this caste which was successively brave, cruel, artistic and depraved 
whose life-blood poured out in rivers has filtered deep into the 
desert sands leaving only a lurid stain to mark its course. 

Many educated men of Mameluke stock are now in the Egyptian 
Government service, well satisfied to be employed under the xgis 
of the Pax Britannica and an infusion of Mameluke blood may be 
traced in certain families of the Abbaside and Berberi tribes of the 
Nile Valley. There are still relics of the vast armaments, the material 
of war, which was wielded to such purpose for centuries. Many 
antique weapons still encumber the arsenal at Cairo and may be 
purchased by the itinerant collector and in the Dervish Armoury, 
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Dening who first brought this training to the notice of Army Head- 
Quarter six or seven years ago and doubtless many regiments have 
done a good deal of it by this time. Arrangements having been 
made with the civil authorities to keep a tract of country clear, one 
unit is sent toeach extremity of this area under a secret order. This 
may direct both to advance at a given hour, or one to advance while 
the other places itself in a really well made and bullet proof defensive 
position—which is not generally difficult. to make, but takes time,— 
or one to advance and the other retire according to the ground and 
requirements. The units should commence work from 3 to 10 miles 
apart, and as a beginning should not be larger than a double 
company each side, or there may be a difficulty about finding 
sufficient cover. Let me take an actual manceuvre and describe 
it with the help of the sketch opposite. The country is fairly pre- 
cipitous, unwooded, and with a fair amount of short scrub where 
not cultivated in terraced fields. The boundaries are the ALMORA 
—PEORA road and the R. KOSI, average distance apart being 14 
miles. The rules of the game are roughly as follows :—Every Officer, 
N.C. 0., and man carries a cloth bag* about 15 inches square. In 
this particular exercise—as will be seen directly—both forces are to 
advance towards each other, and take every opportunity of inflicting 
punishment. One side, say, “ A”, watching closely, sees “B” 
expose himself and sounds a long “G” on his bugles ; “ B” force then 
fills its bags with leaves, grass, earth or sand, as convenient, places 
them on the ground (each man exactly where he stood on the “G” 
sounding), takes cover with all ranks and blows the “Continue,” 
* A” repeats, opens fire and when finished sounds the “Stand fast,” on 
which “ B” after repeating, comes out of cover, takes up his targets, 
and, squad commanders having collected their ammunition, all men 
whose bags are hit are sent as casualties to the dressing station. 
There are of course other rules such as the duration of fire at distant, 
long, and effective ranges respectively, measures for safety, etc., ete., 
and the mancuvre itself can be varied in a hundred ways. But to 
proceed. “A” force is ordered to rendezvous N. of the BRIGHTON 
corner at 6 AM.,“B” at GURARI Bridge at the same hour, when 
“special ideas” are opened. “A” learns that an infantry detach- 
ment of the enemy, strength about 150 rifles, arrived at GURARI 
Bridge at 6 a.M. and is moving towards him. His orders are to 
prevent the enemy, if possible, from reaching BARSOOMI before 
7-15 aM., butif foiled in this, to retire at that hour on to his former 
rendezvous. “B” gets orders to advance to BRIGHTON CORNER 
spur, clearing the country of the enemy. Only ground scouts are to 
be used, which will rejoin their units on a single “G” sounding. 
Both forces advance at once, “B”, in line, and “A”, in lines of 
sections in file, an admirable formation in the hills as preparatory to 
a rapid extension into line. At 6-40, O0.C., “A”, who is close to 
BANTYA, receives information from his ground scouts that the enemy 


* Or a piece of cloth rolled up on two sticks if preferred. 
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-is crossing the high ground S, W. of LODIA village, and as soon as 
the line becomes exposed to view, (Y—Y) he sounds a long G. “B” 
then puts down his targets, takes cover and sounds the “ Continue.” 
“A” repeats opens fire at about 2,200 yards range, and, when he 
sounds the “ Stand fast”, “ B” acts according to the rules referred 
to above. Inthe meanwhile, “ A”, in trying to carry out his orders 
to prevent “B” reaching BARSOOMI advances towards the irrigated 
cultivation to his front, but finding it is after 7 4.M. and that the 
ground consists of steep terraced rice fields, he retires to the BANIYA 
spur. Ashe reaches it “B” gains BARSOOMI and holding him up, 
comes into action at about 800 yards range. At the conclusion of this 
phase “A” retires at once. “B” can only follow slowly on account of 
the rice fields, but sounds the “G” to halt “A” at about 8-30 a.m. 
when the latter reaches the line X—X. On “A” coming out of cover 
to check his targets, “ B” rushes forward to get to closer range, but 
unduly expuses himself and is held up by “A” at the line Z—Z, at 
a range of about 1,500 yards. And soon. After this phase “ A ” would 
probably gain his original place of rendezvous in safety and be 
entirely under cover. When desired a superintending officer can 
easily control the movements of either side from commanding ground 
on a flank by preconcerted bugle calls, field signals, or by heliograph, 
and thus cause either to advance, retire, halt, or move to a flank as 
tactical or, safety considerations seem to require. Finally, I may 
say that the great advantage of these exercises is that such a number 
of important details can be practised, such as scouting, attack, 
defence, skirmishing, advanced guard, piquetting, retreat, hasty 
entrenchments, high and low angle fire, long range volleys, a fight 
continued without leaders, carrying wounded, supply and distribution 
of ammunition, cte., ete., and all under conditions as near as we can 
possibly get to those on service. 

Perhaps the most important item in all warfare is the vital 
necessity of obtaining early and reliable 
information. To achieve this end picked 
men are required with highly trained intelligence, abnormal powers 
of endurance and great quickness of perception. These “scouts,” 
who are the eyes and cars of the army might well be of two kinds. 
Firstly, the trained specialist like Burnham whose education is 

self-taught and perfected before he is engaged, and whose senses are 
nearly as acute as the jungle-born native; and with -men like this 
might well be associated the pick of our own Gurkhas, Bhils, Pathans 
or Zulus according to the portion of the Empire in which we are 
operating. Secondly and another type, the specially selected soldiers 
of our cavalry and infantry. It is with the latter we have now to deal 
for although every opportunity should be taken of employing mounted 
men when the country adinits of it, still, as a general rule, scouting 
in hill warfare must be the work of the foot soldier. Now as regards 
this second type of scout, the only one of which I have any experi- 
ence, it seems to me that his training and employment are not 
thoroughly understood. Beyond realising in a vague kind of way 
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that the scout must be an exceptionally level-headed individual 
combining much daring with a moiety of caution and cunning and 
who is to be kept continually in a hard state of condition, our 
methods of educating him for his particular branch are, in many 
cases, haphazard, and faulty. The literal meaning of the word 
“scout” is “ one sent to listen”, and this should never be lost sight 
of, for his first and foremost duty is to keep the Commander fully 
and early informed of all the enemy’s actions. He should not be 
allowed or expected to fight. His duties, if properly performed, are 
arduous in the extreme and take place, to begin with, before actual 
contact. It is therefore madness to ask hiin to fall in with his unit 
in action. On the contrary, when serious opposition is met with, 
scouts should be withdrawn and, with the exception of those who 
may be employed watching an exposed flank, should be ordered to 
the rear to obtain some well carned rest before their services are 
again required. But instead of this, what do we often see both on 
service and at manceuvres? Time after time we find them used 
indiscriminately—tor example in Tirah—as advanced skirmishers, as 
flank guards, as the rear-party of a rear-guard, the point of an 
advanced guard and as detached piquets at night to keep down 
sniping. This usurpation of the legitimate duties of the rank and 
file is not only obviously most undesirable, but can only lead to one 
of tworesults. Either the scouts must break down from over-work or 
else the peculiar functions for which they were originally formed 
must be neglected. It seems therefore necessary to point out the 
vast importance of peace training being conducted on suitable lines 
and for this purpose I would suggest the scouts of each battalion 
being divided into three classes. I propose to define each class and 
make some remarks about its particular mission, but I do not propose 
to go into detail regarding duties, selection, practical training, 
organisation, system of groups, equipment, etc., which have all been 
laid down and fully discussed in numcrous admirable hand-books, 
pamphlets and lectures. I advise also that a practice be made of 
sending out young officers with scouts, whenever it can be managed, 
even if the party be ever so small. This both in peace and war. 
We first of all come to :— 


Crass I—THE BATTALION SCOUT. 

Picked men, enjoying exceptional privileges and kept up to a 
strength of about five men per Company by selections from class 
III. Their duties would be, for the most part those detailed for class 
II, but care is necessary that the efficiency of the Company is not 
sacrificed to the glamour of the scout. ‘Too large a body should not 
be selected or you deprive the fighting unit, the Company, of its best 
men. As soon as information about the enemy's movements is fully 
known every intended bivouac or outpost line should be “screened” 
by them. Again, a few from each corps under selected officer, may 
be most usefully employed in the work of advanced guard cavalry. 
That is to say for information only and not for fighting. ; 
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Crass II.—THE RECONNOITRING SCOUT. 


A special selection from Class I. To work in groups of 3 to 6, 
get in touch with the enemy and never lose it. To be absolutely 
self-contained, and expected to send back frequent information about 
the enemy whether negative or positive. In peace training to be 
allowed no ammunition, to teach them thatin war they must only 
fire in self-detence. Their object should be to get close to the enemy 
without being discovered and remain in constant observation. British 
soldiers might well be associated with Indian in this employment 
for the former would supply the intelligence, especially as regards 
transmission of information, and the latter the natural instinct, 
guiding power and innate capability of existing entirely on their 
own resources. Experiments in this combination have been attend- 
ed with much success. 


Cuass III.—THE GROUND SCOUT. 


Four to cight men per Company. To cover the front and flanks 
as a guard against surprise, reporting at the same time any action of 
the enemy and sending back, by signal, negative information at stated 
intervals. They should not fire, except in self-defence, and in peace 
training would carry no ammunition. When the troops they are 
covering come into action, they will clear the front and form up in 
rear of their unit. They forma reserve forthe “battalion scouts” 
enrolment into which body should be their dearest: ambition, 

The dress of the Battalion and Reconnoitring Scout for hill 
warfare should be much the same as the rank and file, except that 
he should be provided with rope soles or grass shoes, if possible, and 
be unhampered with a thick belt and pouches, as he requires little 
ammunition. I have already referred under “ Dre: to overwear 
knapsack and cooking utensil which if essential for the rank and 
file are absolutely indispensable for the scout. 

The best means of transmitting information from scouts, and 

indeed the question of communication in the 
tne ade emtoation tm field generally, is of such vast importance that 

all hill training is wasted if this is not. care- 
fully attended to, for every day’s work ¢ smpha isises the absolute necessity 
of constant news—negative or positive—regarding the enemy’s move- 
ments, and of the impossibility of mutual co-operation if all units are 
not in touch. Probably the telephone will take a leading part in future 
wars especially as a means of connecting Brigade and Divisional Head- 
Quarters and ‘Artillery, but I understand the Japanese found it unsuit- 
able for inter-communication between infantry units in the attack and 
are adopting the Morse Code and regimental signallers. Fortunately 
visual signalling is now reaching a much higher standard than 
formerly, and a thorough knowledge of it by ull officers, N. C. Os. 
and scouts in British regiments might well be insisted on; but, in 
the Indian Army,—even when of the best—the present complement 
is insufficient and it is therefore imperative that all British officers. 
and all native officers and N.C. Os, who are capable of learning should 
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be kept etticient in signalling and semaphore. In fairly open country 
this will work well enough and with care and practice in the hills 
the action can be kept hidden from the enemy ; but in close wooded 
country this means of communication is often impossible and the only 
alternative I know of is to fall back on messengers. Iam afraid a 
corps of dispatch riders, as T believe the American Army maintains, is 
unlikely to be established, though the advantages are obvious, and 
it therefore only remains for us to take every opportunity of training 
all ranks in the transmission of ficld messages to obviate the danger 
of mistakes on service. 

With an universal knowledge of visual signalling by all those 
capable of acquiring it, the difficulty of submitting orders or receiving 
information in the field is much reduced, but some tem of simple 
“signs” in addition, easily sent and easily understood, is badly wanted, 
not only as being more expeditions, but also as most. necessary for 
the Indian Army. It is impossible for us to teach all our native 
ofticers, N.C. Os. and men, or even all owr scouts, signalling or 
semaphore, and yet we require the means of rapidly transmitting 
orders or information. The signals given in our training books are 
insufficient, nor is the waving of the arm or weapon enough to 
attract attention or easy to distinguish except at close distances. 
The system of signals with diminutive red and yellow flags described 
by Colonel Cox of the 69th Punjabis in the Indian U.S. L 
Journal about two years ago has been worked successfully in 
many corps, and I think we owe him a deep debt of gratitude for trying 
to solve, in part, the difficulty of communication in the field. By this 
system, as doubtless you know, the ordinary signals given in Infantry 
training—probably only evolved in the first instance to prevent shout- 
ing and noise—can be indicated by the yellow flag to denote necessary 
action by one’s own troops, while the same with the red flag apply to 
the movements of the encmy, and both can be seen from a consider- 
able distance, and easily attract attention. Even in thickly wooded 
country their use in the hands of a messenger frequently saves 
him a long detour and the troops a considerable delay. But I would 
go further than Colonel Cox and press for a universal code, both to 

revent confusion and tu ensure the utmost rapidity in transmission. 

ow it may be urged that the “little tag” like a “little knowledge ” 
is a dangerous thing. That, firsi/y, not only might the waving of 
these tiny ensigns all over the hills be easily discerned by the enemy 
and the messages possibly read, but that secondly, a certain risk is 
involved by putting the means of sending orders into the hands of 
irresponsible persons, who, under the pressure of excitement might 
purposely or inadvertently exceed or pervert their instructions. “As 
regards the first, additional flag-waggling may inercase the difticulty 
of finding suitable cover from which to send messages unseen by the 
enemy. But [ maintain, (1), that, as in ordinary signalling, so in 
this case, the selection of cover easily taught and in the hills 
presents little difficulty ; (2). that it is beyond CLosE touch with the 
enemy when the majority of orders are issued and most. information 
is received; (except in the case of the scouts who get pretty “slim ” 
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and rapidly understand if their messages receive no answer 
when they are apparently read); (3), that the flags are ve 
small, can be carried furled in a khaki cover and used when order 
without withdrawal, in conjunction with the head dress or a small 
branch, and (4) that it would have to be a very smart enemy to 
acquire a knowledge of not only his own codes, but possibly Morse 
in addition, and the code I am referring to as well. Number two 
objection regarding the danger of unauthorised messages, applies 
equally to almost every system and the designation of transmitter 
and addressee being necessary, is a safeguard, in addition to such 
other standing orders as may be indispensable. Finally, it seems to 
me that although we must always venture something in war to attain 
our ends, yet the gain, with well trained troops, would be infinitely 
greater than the risk. 

While on the subject of communication and of flags I may 
mention that different coloured flags for each company are extremely 
sound as helping to identify units at a distance and as an aid to 
detached parties and individuals. They can be carried by a bugler 
and furled up when on the move or in presence of the enemy. 
In the same way tiny coloured ensigns for the kit mules are 
invaluable and a small Union Jack carried by the Bugle-Major 
will show one’s Artillery that they havo their own troops in front 
of them. One bugler in each company should also carry a mega- 
phone, for although they are terrible weapons in the hands of an 
excited man they are nevertheless of the greatest use on many an 
occasion. 

A good deal of literature and some lectures have been devoted 

to the subject of holding the commandin, 

Vi-Piqueting Melghts, yosohis on the Aanke cf the line of an 
advance or of a retirement, but I only intend to refer here to the 
points brought forward, or discussed, during actual training. If the 
route lies along a valley, both sides of which have to be piqueted, it 
is best to give the work to one unit and thus avoid dual control. 
[This should be the rule, but very difticult country may require an 
exception in the shape of a larger body, entirely independent, on 
each flank.] The troops that are in advance usually provide the 
men for this duty and leave small piquets in observation which 
after joining the rear-guard when it has passed their position, 
unite with the main body or go straight on to camp according to 
circumstances whether it is an advance or a retreat. It is the 
strength of these piquets, manner of withdrawal and safe juncture 
with the rear-guard which seems to demand the most attention, 
and the main essentials are, (1). to employ as few men as possible 
in each, (2) to provide suitable support, (3) to avoid mixing up units 
and (4) to ensure, by frequent training and simple standing orders, 
that no piquet can possibly be forgotten and cut otf. Many regi- 
ments which have the opportunity and ground for practising this 
kind of warfare make it a standing rule for each piquet-commander 
to leave a file of ncn with fixed bayonets at the point on the column's 
route where his unit will rejoin; and in addition they provide a 
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red flag incharge of a N. C.O. and a few men to be carried with 
the “rear party” of the rear-guard, to enable the flankers to 
know when they may safely withdraw. These bayonct sentries hold 
written information for use of O. C. Rear-Guard as to the strength 
and position of their picquet, with which they should be in constant 
communication, if necessary, by means of connecting files. 

The small party with the red flag—which bye-the-bye should 
take some stretchers or dandies—as it procecds along the column of 
Toute, will invariably pass the bayonet sentries of the rear picquet— 
or line of piquets, if there are positions on both flanks—and wait at 
the one from reur until the rear piquet comes in, thereby enabling 
it to retire by the quickest route as also assisting the supports in the 
withdrawal, and ensuring the return of every one. These withdrawals 
must of course be carried out by driblets and should be left to the 
man on the spot. He knows the position of the rear-guard by 
information from his bayonet sentries, and being in direct observation 
of the enemy is thercfore in the best position to judge of the 
moment to retreat. A premature retirement under the obligatory 
orders of the O. C. Rear-Guard may mean disaster and a costly 
reoccupation of the ground tov hastily abandoned. A report must be 
Made iy the piquet commander to the red-Hag party that all the 
men have come in, and again to the O. C. Rear-Guard. It has, 
T believe, been pointed out that in a retreat along a valley this con- 
stant reporting might mean the assembly of too large a number 
of men and consequently a bigger target for the enemy. But it must 

© borne in mind that it is only necessary for the piquet com- 
Mander himself to report to the O. C. Rear-Guard. This officer will 
always have a screen between himself and the enemy and in addition 
to the control of guns or Maxims, a formed body under his immediate 
Command either to reinforce piquets, or rear party, or else take 
advantage of any false step of the enemy which gives an opening for 
hitting back. 

In mountain warfare the distribution of a force in retirement 

much resembles that of an advance because 
Ro eghavance and similar measures for holding commanding 
ground are necessary in both cases, The unit 
detailed for this work frequently gets entirely used up in furnishing 
flanking piquets and has to be replaced from the Main Body. These 
Piquets, as stated before, must report to the rear-guard to ensure no 
men being left behind, but to prevent confusion and avoid a large 
target they should then move on at once and not remain there. The 
enormous advantage of this is, that the men who may have borne the 
urnt of the fighting for a considerable period get their turn of rest 
and take up their position in the column out of reach of the enemy. 
I Matters little what name we give the portion which leads the 
Way in a retreat and which in a forward movement we call the 
.{dvanced-guard,” but, to prevent confusion, let us call it the 
advanced purty.” Now we have most of us been taught in writin 
orders for a retirement to detail a reliable officer with the “ advance 
22 
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arty,” who, marching early, receives orders to block roads, prepare 
ridges for destruction, select successive positions for defence, ete., 
etc. But, in hill warfare, and especially in the case of a retreat along 
a valley or river bed which the roads generally follow—or which 
must be utilised on account of the baggage animals—some modifica- 
tion of this arrangement is required. It is impossible for this party 
to continue crowning successive heights, or cane on them succes- 
sive positions which might take hours for the troops of the main 
body to occupy, and which on arrival they might, likely enough, find 
in possession of the enemy! It is therefore imperative to arrange 
otherwise for these flanking duties and is perhaps advisable to make 
the leading portion above referred to so strong, that it can perform 
the duties of an advanced-guard or advanced party, as the case may 
be, and also protect the fink In both cases arrangements should 
be made to replace it when expended. Speaking generally the main 
difference between an advance and a retreat, is, that in the former 
all opposition is met by the advanced troops who either brush it 
aside or await orders for a regular attack. In the latter the opposi- 
tion may continually increase as the enemy becomes emboldened 
by the retiring movement, then the utmost vigilance is required 
to prevent flanking parties being cut off and to cope with a 
sudden appearance of the enemy on the flanks of the line of 
retreat. 
Although retirements in the hills are often assisted by the 
numerous strong positions one can hold in 
lowed by teerements fol- succession, still, the labour of occupation 
is often so great, the danger of detached 
parties being rushed so imminent, and the existence of numerous side 
valleys—capable of concealing a turning movement or ambuscade 
of an enemy—so dangerous, that, with an enterprising adversary the 
operation becomes a very difficult one. But even so, in the majority 
of cases, and especially on the N. W. Frontier, it seems unsound 
to keep on running away without hittiny back. After one or two 
retirements, a carefully laid trap of a company or two concealed 
behind a favourable position with an invisible man as “look out” 
and “magazines” ready will make an enemy pay dearly when 
descending the opposite slope in pursuit. While a few determined 
men hidden in a suitable spot, with fixed bayonets, will make an 
overbold opponent very cautious in future. Cold steel has a wonderful 
moral effect and nothing is said to pay so well as a prompt charge when 
ambuscaded oncself or when surprising snipers. A retreat down a 
valley or river bed, with the adjoining heights crowned, is easier 
than one down a hill and then across a valley. But the latter 
has to be undertaken occasionally say, when foraging, and with a 
concealed enemy waiting for you to go is a very difficult operation 
indeed. — Its success must depend largely on getting a good start 
by feinting and meanwhile withdrawing the greater part of the rear 
piquet line unobserved. In this case, or indeed one might say in 
every case, always stick to the spurs, avoiding like poison all nullahs 
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and ravines unknown to you. Never allow an officer to “ trail his 
coat” and lag behind, for his life is much too valuable to throw away. 
T regret very much that I have had no experience of artillery when 
training for this kind of warfare, but although I may possibly be 
wrong, I should be inclined to use them as I would my maxim 
and keep them, as arule, on the main route to check the enemy 
with long range fire and relieve the pressure on the flanks. I am 
referring to a retirement. And finally, we must not forget that 
casualties will and must occur, wounded men cannot get away and 
have to be carried, therefore keep stretchers, dandies and riding 
ponies handy. ‘To convey them to these, “pick-a-back” is the best 
way. A casualty fixed up thus, with a pair of pattis to keep him 
there can be carried down hill without much difficulty and a spare 
man alongside takes the rifles of all three. But have the ammuni- 
tion left behind and during the training teach this casualty party to 
retain only twenty rounds between them. 
The supply of ammunition in the field is much facilitated in hill 
warfare by the fact that it is seldom impos- 
amancapistribution of — sible to keep it close to the troops, if the 
transport consists of mules. Each section is 
now self-contained and takes with it in the field, at all times, 
one pack mule carrying two boxes of ammunition, which gives about 
100 rounds per rifle in addition to the 100 carried by the soldier. 
The regimental reserve, of approximately another 100 per rifle, 
18 usually carried by camels, and with the Divisional Ammunition 
column providing 175 and the Ordnance Field Park 225, we get a 
total of 700 rounds per rifle carried on field service. It is of course 
most necessary for each unit to keep its section reserve ammuni- 
tion close at hand, but before any large expenditure is likely to 
Occur it is a good plan, if feasible, to fill the men’s pockets and 
havresacks up to say, 200 to 350 rounds, extra, per man from the 
regimental reserve. Access to this in the hills may be very difficult 
uring an attack or retirement, and therefore it is as well to 
husband your section reserve as long as possible. The amount a 
man oul be asked to carry must depend on the work before him, 
ut with bags or spare havresacks he could, for a special task, take 
alarge addition to his normal quantity. Infantry training lays 
own 600 rounds as the limit for the ammunition carrier, but a 
800d deal more can be taken under ordinary circumstances. It is 
advisable to alter the carriers regimentally so that the weight 
comes on the hips, and the packets do not flop against the thighs, 
48 1s often the case. I have seen it suggested that during a retreat— 
when the supply is so difticult—ammunition should a deposited 
for the firing line to pick up under signalling instructions, as they 
Tetire. This may be worthy of consideration, but I should be nervous 
about it myselfon the N. W. Frontier. One petty detail on this 
Question should never be forgotten and that is to ensure by constant 
training that the ammunition boxes are so roped that they can be at 
ohee opened without moving the ropes. 
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In very mountainous country, the ground often permits the 
employment of comparatively few men on 
outpost duty, as roads, paths, passes, pro- 
minent features, etc., etc., can be so occupied as to give—with efficient 
patrolling—ample protection against surprise. It is most advisable 
to use the body of battalion scouts in the manner referred to under 
that heading, namely, to form a screen in front of the outposts as 
they are being posted, and to sally forth for the same purpose every 
morning before day light. Having made oneself acquainted with the 
ground the line of outposts is to occupy, I have found it saves endless 
delay to decide at once, as advised by Griepenkerl, which is the most 
important road or path passing through the position; then place 
a support on this—usually a double-company—which, with its 
piquets, will form a section of the piquet line. After this the 
division of the rest of the position into the number of sections required 
becomes fairly easy. 

In savage warfare, a system of piqueting the adjoining heights 
is usual. These piquets require to be of such a strength and so well 
entrenched that they are entirely self-supporting and able to rely on 
their own resources to prevent or resist a sudden attack, and should 
be so posted that each can provide mutual assistance to another by 
sweeping with fire all dead ground in its vicinity. The preparations 
for making themselves secure would be much on the same lines as 
those for an entrenched camp referred to under the next heading. 
When posting these piquets every precaution is necessary, and while 
in standing camp their relief should be made at irregular intervals, 
in order to deceive the enemy. 

With the assistance of the Manual of Military Engineering and 
other authorities, the preparation of an 
entrenched camp would appear fairly simple, 
but in practice it is surprising what difficulties are sometimes made 
and what delay occurs before much work is actually started. Having 
fixed the position of your camp agreeably to the exigencies of 
water supply, etc., it is of course necessary first of all to arrange your 
perimeter according to the strength of your force, the features of the 
ground and the number of men available for the defence, exclusive 
of the general reserve. I should also add as regards the site for the 
camp that the greatest care should be taken to guard against 
surprise, or against an overwhelming and sudden attack. For in- 
stance, when obliged by circumstances to camp on low ground, or in 
a wide nullah with commanding heights on both sides within, say, 
2,000 yards range, construct your camp under the shelter of one of 
the hills, and piquet the same very strongly. You will then feel 
perfectly safe as regards this height, and may even escape all annoy- 
ance from the other if it is out of range. Attention will have been 
given to the selection of an outpost line, or the posting of detached 
Piquets, and next will come the construction of the trenches; 
“dug-outs” for men and ammunition; shelter for followers and 
animals; positions for artillery and machine guns; obstacles; 
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communications; division of the “sections of the defence” ; egress for 
counter-attack ; blunting of salients, etc., etc. As regards trenches, 
it should be noted that frequent traverses are necessary, and that the 
width of the trenches must depend on the kind of fire that will be 
brought against them. When opposed by an enemy armed with 
modern artillery they must be deep, otherwise they may be broad 
and luxurious if time permits. When tents are used and pitched 
in the trenches as a protection against weather, the ridgepoles 
should run parallel with the trench, and the front fly be thrown 
back at dusk over the top of the ridgepole as a shelter from the 
dew, but at the same time leaving the front open. If all these and 
many other details are carefully thought out and the tasks allotted 
to separate units, each under an officer detailed by name, a very 
feeuinable position can be prepared in a short time, in which the 
troops will await the enemy’s attack not only with confidence but also 
in comfort. The perimeter should be so constructed as to allow of 
the reserve remaining undisturbed in a suitable spot for the express 
purpose of being ready at dawn to make a counter-attack on any 
night disturbers. We have all of us read, “the attack slackened at 
dawn and the Pathans drew of.’ But why let them draw off 
unmolested ? Drugged as they probably would be, with “charas” or 
native liquor and unable to effect an entrance into the camp their 
main idea is to get away quietly before the sun is up; therefore a 
vigorous pursuit with fresh troops might, on every occasion like 
this, have the happiest results and maintain predominant, the 
principle of active aggression and not passive endurance. Other 
points to be attended to are:—(1) The formation of local reserves, 
say one section in every company, to resist the enemy, with the 
bayonet only should he succeed at night in penetrating the peri- 
meter. They also must be entrenched, for theirs is a more nerve 
shaking duty even than manning the outer line, where it is at 
least permissible to fire. (2) A “section of the defence” should 
contain any salient in its centre, to avoid dual control at one of the 
weakest points, and the commander of each section should choose a 
central position for himself. (3) The section reserve ammunition 
should be kept in “ dug-outs ” in the trenches, and the regimental 
reserve in a spot equally accessible to all. (4) Machine guns may 
sweep the approaches, and be ‘Rented at the salients. (5) Loop-holes 
require much attention, as does head-cover, for in spite of much 
exhortation the former are frequently made so carelessly that they 
are not only most conspicuous, but a proper field of fire is quite 
neglected. Each one should be tested before completion, they should 
be made irregular and always screened—especially those in walls— 
on the inside, with a blanket and stick, or some other contrivance. 
The head-cover one often sees provided is worse than useless, it is 
dangerous, and more often than not consists of a few light stones put 
together like a house of cards. Continuous head-cover, such as 
thick beams or large trees piled together and interstices filled with 
stones, etc., and the whole banked with earth leaving a slit to fire 
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through is infinitely better than loose rocks or stones, even when of 
a goodly size. Finally, the possibility of reverse fire should always 
be considered and protection given, where not already provided by 
natural features. 
As regards the preparation of a defensive position which it is 
; necessary to hold at all costs for a certain 
tezt Defensive post period of time, and in which an active de- 
fence is intended combined with a real hot 
counter-attack, the hills afford some advantages combined with 
certain drawbacks. The construction of a false front is easy, and 
deception in general much simplified ; also, by holding the salients 
with a cross-fire on the re-entrants you can utilise fewer men and 
therefore take up a much more extended front, when such is 
required. Moreover, the existence of many prominent features 
may assist bie to secure one, or possibly both, flanks, and the 
nature of hill country generally will help you in acquiring cover 
for supports and reserves. Trenches too can be concealed and so 
constructed that while the occupants are safe from the effects of the 
enemy’s artillery, they can, by their fire, ably defend the position 
against an infantry assault. On the other hand, however, the 
difficulty of reinforcing any special point and of making communi- 
cations will be much felt, as well as that of bringing off a successful 
counter-attack. There is also the possibility of “dead ground,” 
and of a good deal of plunging fire. As machine guns must have 
cover for withdrawal they will generally be placed in re-entrants 
whence they can sweep the approaches to the salient with a cross 
fire. The great secret of early and effective action is to tell off 
your “sections of defence” as soon as you can and appoint a reliable 
officer to each. Having done this it is sound to have a good look 
at the position from the enemy’s point of view; imagine how you 
yourself would attack it, and then arrange your defences so as to 
frustrate his every move. 

I hope I shall not be accused of saying too much about saving 
one’s own skin during retirements and in 
defence, for I would have you remember that 
in our small wars in the hills it has usually been during a retreat 
or withdrawal and when camped, that our reverses and severe losses 
have taken place. I may also add that in my remarks on the above 
subjects I have emphasised the necessity of being in all cases 
aggressive and never patiently enduring. Napoleon says “In 
mountain warfare the assailant has always the disadvantage.” We 
have seldom had the opportunity of testing this maxim when 
opposed—as was generally the case—by an enemy who always 
retired when his flank was threatened and never stood to take any 
punishment. But I think we should fix our minds on the fact that 
we may be engaged against an European enemy in hilly country, 
who will be prepared to take and give any amount of punishment 
and against whom it may be necessary to suffer the very heaviest 
losses before we have gained our objective. As I am remarking in 
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some notes on “Manceuvres” later on, (heading XV, para. 16) it is 
necessary to try and maneuvre the enemy out of any commanding 
heights near his position, and circumstances may demand that 
in some cases this takes place before the attack, and in others 
during the attack, that is, combined with it. Again, in the same 
notes I have mentioned the danger of a disconnected attack ; and 
in retirements I have said that all ravines and nullahs unknown to 
you should be avoided like poison, but these are safe enough in the 
attack, 7/—and_ this is absolutely essential—the commanding ground 
is held, and will be of the greatest use as cover for troops. Let us 
suppose that you have made your final dispositions for attack, that 
the enemy’s fire has been sufticiently subdued to allow the infantry 
to advance and that you are attacking him in position on command- 
ing ground. I think I might say it will invariably pay best to 
combine a holding attack with a turning movement or else a flank 
attack ; * that is to say, you hold the enemy with a secondary 
attack while you direct your main attack against the point you have 
fixed on; but, on occasion, it may be necessary to make a frontal 
attack assisted by a teint elsewhere. Whatever course is decided 
on, further action must be guided by certain leading principles 
which have been mostly brought to notice during training and 
which are briefly as follows :— 

(1) Think what the enemy expects you to do, and if possible do 
the opposite. 

(2) Try and fathom his intentions. If he is likely to remain, 
time the flank attack to arrive early and so accomplish his destruc- 
tion. If he is likely to retire arrange to cut him of. 

(3) When an enveloping movement is attempted always time 
the simultaneous attack and if either advance is prematurely arrested 
let the nearest column at once render support. 

(+) Undertake every attack with the fixed intention of not 
only turning the enemy out of his position but also of punishing 
him as severely as possible, 

(5) Utilise every unit, but always keep a strong reserve under 
the Commander’s personal control to use as circumstances may 
demand, or for the purpose of pursuit. 

(6) In the hills supports and reserves can be kept much closer 
to the firing line than in a Hat country, and opportunities frequently 
occur of covering and assisting the first line by fire ; therefore never 
neglect this with the supporting bedices—and when they are absorb- 
ed—by the rifles of the Commander’s general reserve. 

(7) Combined action is a vital necessity, therefore intercommu- 
nication must invariably be maintained. 

(8) Asit is most difficult in wountain warfare for the Command- 
er to keep any personal direction of movements in his own hands, 


* Not#.—I understand a flank attack or “envelupment” to be a movement which 
takes place under the eye of the G. O. C. on the ficld of battle, whereas a “ turning 
moventent ” is outside this, 
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it should be a principle never to detach portions of your force until 
you have the most positive information. 

(9) Always precede any movement of troops by a_ few 
scouts, and never advance from high ground with a formed body 
until the next commanding feature has been reported clear. This 
should be a general rule and not confined to the attack alone. 
With a battalion, for instance, a few scouts should invariably 
be round about it keeping watch and making frequent reports. 
When the battalion halts these scouts become observing pic- 
quets. 

(10) Against a frontier foe, the combined movements of converg- 
ing columns should be most successtul, for with good leaders they 
present no insuperable difficulty, and as a means of real punishment 
are unsurpassed. 

(11) Lastly, remember the pursuit and that your object is 
always the destruction of the enemy. 

It is often impossible to hastily entrench in very rocky hills and 
moreover sometimes unnecessary as excellent cover can be got 
without. But at the same time there are frequently occasions when 
better cover can be obtained by doing so, and I believe experiments 
are now being made with various tools to enable the soldier to 
throw up some shelter even when lying down. Each man should 
certainly carry a light tool adapted for excavation while in the prone 
position, but I trust the larger entrenching tools will still be carried 
on mulcs for more extensive work. 

The feasibility of night marching in mountain warfare in close 
XIV.—Night Operations. proximity to an enemy watching all the 
roads and paths depends entirely on the 
nature of the hills and valleys to be encountered. Should the 
operation entail the crossing of one or two wide valleys or the 
chmbing over minor features running at right angles to a main 
feature; or should the country be much wooded or very precipitous, 
then, the movement when you are within reach of the enemy 
becomes a most difficult one, however well the ground has been 
reconnoitred beforchand, and is apt to be a very dangerous experi- 
ment. But, on the other hand, if a long ridge will take you to your 
destination, or if the country is bare and open and reliable guides 
are procurable, you can make your preparations with a lighter heart. 
Although it is true that only troops trained to it should be used 
still I believe much in the advantages to be gained from night 
operations and troops might be exercised much more than they are 
in carrying them out, as they seem likely to play a very important 
part in future warfare. For instance, the occupation of an advanced 
position at night preparatory to an attack at dawn, or to gain 
some tactical advantage by the seizure of a particular height. 
I have successfully tried a system of “back laying” by means of 
lanterns both in the hills and un the plains to enable a force to 
reach a fixed destination by night and know exactly when it has 
arrived there. It seems tu be capable of still more development and 
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should be valuable for a sudden surprise over a pomperearely short 
distance. It may be worth while to describe it briefly. 


Please see the sketch opposite. 


When camped at “A”, you wish to occupy the SITOLI ridge 
at night unknown to the enemy who nightly patrols the main road 
to“ A.” Enemy is bivouacking about two miles west of SITOLI and 
knows you are at “A.” Taking signallers you reconnoitre SITOLI 
and find two impassable ravines between your camp at “A” and 
the position atthe South end of SITOLI hill (an old Gurkha fort) 
which you wish to occupy. But a temple X is visible from A and 
would do admirably for your objective. The country is bare and 
unwooded. You helio from X to A to fix up two long poles about 
200 yards apart, aligned on X. You then withdraw to a point Y, 
and from there also align two bamboos on X. On arriving in Camp 
A you align two poles in a similar way on to Y. That is, there are 
three alignments as shown. Before marching at, say, midnight, 
you fix two lanterns at A on the poles aligned on X and two more 
on those aligned on Y. Keeping these two last covered, a selected 
officer leads the way to Y; after arriving there you fix two more 
lanterns on the bamboos you aligned on X and continue your march 
in the same way until the intersection of the lights AX and YX give 
a your objective. The officer who leads has a bulls-eye lantern in a 

erosine oil box open towards the column, and carried, slung on a pole, 
by two men. With only one man carrying it, the light might swing 
round and be seen by enemy’s patrols. In a flat country, especially 
on a large sandy plain, this method of marching could be carried out 
by means of two sets of large lanterns a mile or so apart aligned by 
bearings, the intersection of which would give the point it was 
desired to reach. I saw this successfully worked at Pur Camp some 
years ago, and was much impressed by it. 

So far as my personal knowledge goes little opportunity is 
taken of exercising several units together 
in the hills when located in the same 
neighbourhood, or even in the same station. The question of 
expense may occur in the former case, but the practical test of 
strong contingents from two or three regiments maintaining them- 
selves for a very few days at a time while manceuvring under a 
general idea would be interesting. Given the right time of year,a 
suitable cooking utensil and a good blanket, the outing ought not 
only to be inexpensive but instructive and enjoyable. In fact it is 
impossible to over-rate the advantages of such outing to all ranks. 
A single trial will demonstrate, how much is learnt and how the 
instruction gained is of real practical value. Such tours are occasion- 
ally undertaken by companies, or double-companies, and even batta- 
lions, but the point I want to emphasise is, that they are very 
seldom attempted by a larger unit, and in two, three or four battalion 
stations in the hills I daresay the number of times in a year the whole 
garrison manceuvres together, with a night out, could be sonic oe 
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Scouts should always be warned to give information to the nearest 
unit of their own side, 

8. Although troops moving in advance should keep as much as 
possible to the main ridges, let them avoid the crest Line itself on every 
occasion ; and this not only requires care as regards moving along 
or over it but as regards firing from it. Leave the crest line alone, for 
generally speaking, and especially if the hills are wooded, the enemy’s 
side is the better one to shoot from, 

9. When absolutely obliged to cross a ridge or saddle under the 
enemy’s fire, heavy loss will be less likely to occur if the men are 
taken over at a rush in widely extended order, than if let loose one 
by one on the same path. 

10. In framing orders, as a Staff Officer, never forget to allow 
officers commanding units time to give their men some food and rest 
before an attack or after an early advance or retirement. 

11. Ask O. C. Units to always arrange, if possible, for their men 
to have one, or one and a half, days’ rations with them in addition 
to cooked food tor the current day, as well as some kind of over-wear. 
It is useless the troops only taking out the cooked food for that day. 
This is generally caten early and should they remain out for the 
night, there is nothing left! The aluminium utensil, referred to 
under “ Dress,” is primarily intended for cooking with. 

12. The section ammunition reserve should invariably be kept 
close to the unit. 

13. In the hills many Umpires, and those active ones, are re- 

uired. Some might be permanent and others consist of “ casualties” 
detailed as opportunity offers or day by day. The permanent ones 
are perhaps better camped alone in some central position, with one 
detached to each force with which he will remain until relieved. 
Casualties should be much more freely made including C. Os. of 
battalions and sometimes the G, O. C. 

14. When during an advance the country changes from bare to 
wooded, supporting bodies must be brought up much closer, 

15. And lastly conceal all movements as much as possible and 
try to deceive the enemy in every way. 

In these notes I know I have omitted much, and at the same 
time referred to a great deal of petty detail which is very old. I 
console myself with the oft-repeated quotation, “There is nothing 
new in the world but what has been forgotten.” 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF NATIVE OFFICERS IN THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 


By Captain A. L. Barrett, IA. 


Before commencing this article the writer must crave the 
indulgence of the many officers of far more experience than himself 
who may read it. 

Even if they are unable to agree with his arguments, he hopes 
they will consider the opportunity offered for discussion sufficient 
excuse for his bringing them forward. 

It is submitted that the Indian Army is at the present moment 
approaching a time when considerable changes will have to be made 
in the present system of appointment of its Native Officers: and 
above all in the case of regiments recruited from frontier tribes. 

The men in these regiments are to a great extent illiterate or, 
at any rate, they have received whatever education they are possess- 
ed of since entering the service and through the medium of the 
regimental schools. 

The requirements of modern war, and the great width of front 
which armies now occupy, in comparison to what they formerly did, 
tend tu throw more and more responsibility on the Native Officers, 
and call for increased initiative, self-reliance, and skill on their part. 

They may often find themselves far removed from any Tose bitiig 
of consulting with their British Officers, and the decisions they then 
arrive at may scriously affect the whole course of the operations. 

It becomes, therefore, continually more and more necessary that 
they should be thoroughly well grounded in the science of their 
profession. 

By this it is not meant that Native Ofticers should become 
educated Babus, able to read and write English, or crammed with a 
lot of unnecessary book-learning. This would only lead to a class of 
men in the commissioned ranks very different to that requisite for 
the good of the service. 

But it is claimed that every Native Ofticer should be able to 
read and write Huently in Urdu, and that, through the medium of 
that language, he should study his profession. 

Moreover, it would seem only right that so as to be thoroughly 
competent to watch over the interests of his men, he should be 
capable of understanding his company accounts, and not be at the 
mercy of his Pay-Havaldar. 

te may be argued that these accounts are all subject to the 
supervision of the Double Company Commander. Very true: but it 
can be taken for granted that many little things happen in a company 
which never come to the ears of the Double Company Commander : 
these are just settled, without reference, by the Native Ofticer to the 
best of his abilities. 
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his services, and the result of their own care and trouble 
just as he was becoming most useful ; 
(¢) that the Native Officers weuld not have the same esprit 
de corps as under i system ; 
an 
(d) that they would not have the same intimate and personal 
knowledge of their men. 

Let us examine these objections in turn. 

With reference to— 

(a) “ The question of direct commissions.”—Past experience 
certainly shows us that the granting of direct commissions has been in 
many cases unsuccessful. But what reason is there to suppose that 
they would be given through the college in any greater numbers than 
at present? Or at any rate until the classes from which the Indian 
Army is recruited receive considerably more education in their 
youth, that is to say, prior to their joining the service ? 

When this does happen there doubtless will be an increase in 
the number of direet commissions: and is it quite certain, if educa- 
ted youths of good family were available among the fighting 
classes, that this increase would be to the disadvantage of the 
service / 

(b) “ The loss of locally trained men to their regiments.”—Every 
regiment would obtain its Native Officers under the same system. 
They would be striving, one and all, to do their best for themselves 
as well as for the service in general. 

The well-being of the regiment itself would ensure that the 
man's training during the time he served as non-commissioned 
ofticer would be the best that his officers could give him. While it 
would be unjust to suppose for a moment that any Commanding 
Ofticer, when selecting aman fora commission, would recommend 
any but the best he could. 

But, apart from this, is not the whole argument a case of 
losing sight of the real object, the good of the service at large, in the 
mninor consideration, the good of the individual regiment. ? 

(¢) * Loss of exprit de corps. —The question of “exprit de corps” 
would appear to be exaggerated: while any loss of this that there 
might be, trom a regimental point of view, would only be temporary. 
This would be more than compensated for by the creation of a 
“caste” of Native Officers with the exprit de corps of Native Ofticers 
as such, and by the more marked dividing line between the ranks 
which would result. 

Many will probably object that they sce no necessity for this 
dividing line at all, while they consider that its creation would do 
far more harm than good. 

If it were possible to keep on indefinitely the present system. of 
selection by which men are toa great extent appointed to commis- 
sions on account of their social status, this would doubtless be true to 
a very great extent. 

But this is the very point that is questioned, 
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through is infinitely better than loose rocks or stones, even when of 
a goodly size. Finally, the possibility of reverse fire should always 
be considered and protection given, where not already provided by 
natural features. 

As regards the preparation of a defensive position which it is 

necessary to hold at all costs for a certain 
teeth Defensive = post: period of time, and in which an active de- 

fence is intended combined with a real hot 
counter-attack, the hills afford some advantages combined with 
certain drawbacks. The construction of a false front is easy, and 
deception in general much simplified ; also, by holding the salients 
with a cross-fire on the re-entrants you can utilise fewer men and 
therefore take up a much more extended front, when such is 
required. Moreover, the existence of many prominent features 
may assist you to secure one, or possibly both, flanks, and the 
nature of hill country generally will help you in acquiring cover 
for supports and reserves. Trenches too can be concealed and so 
constructed that while the occupants are safe from the effects of the 
enemy’s artillery, they can, by their fire, ably defend the position 
against an infantry assault. On the other hand, however, the 
difficulty of reinforcing any special point and of making communi- 
cations will be much felt, as well as that of bringing off a successful 
counter-attack. There is also the possibility of “dead ground,” 
and of a good deal of plunging fire. As machine guns must have 
cover for withdrawal they will generally be placed in re-entrants 
whence they can sweep the approaches to the salient with a cross 
fire. The great secret of early and effective action is to tell off 
your “sections of defence” as soon as you can and appoint a reliable 
officer to each. Having done this it is sound to have a good look 
at the position from the enemy’s point of view; imagine how you 
yourself would attack it, and then arrange your defences so as to 
frustrate his every move. 

I hope I shall not be accused of saying too much about saving 
one’s own skin during retirements and in 
defence, for I would have you remember that 
in our small wars in the hills it has usually been during a retreat 
or withdrawal and when camped, that our reverses and severe losses 
have taken place. I may also add that in my remarks on the above 
subjects I have emphasised the necessity of being in all cases 
aggressive and never patiently enduring. Napoleon says “In 
mountain warfare the assailant has always the disadvantage.” We 
have seldom had the opportunity of testing this maxim when 
opposed—as was generally the case—by an enemy who always 
retired when his flank was threatened and never stood to take any 
punishment. But I think we should fix our minds on the fact that 
we may be engaged against an European enemy in hilly country, 
who will be prepared to take and give any amount of punishment 
and against whom it may be necessary to suffer the very heaviest 
losses before we have gained our objective. As I am remarking in 
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some notes on “Manceuvres” later on, (heading XV, para. 16) it is 
necessary to try and manceuvre the enemy out of any commanding 
heights near his position, and circumstances may demand that 
in some cases this takes place before the attack, and in others 
during the attack, that is, combined with it. Again, in the same 
notes I have mentioned the danger of a disconnected attack ; and 
in retirements I have said that all ravines and nullahs unknown to 
you should be avoided like poison, but these are safe enough in the 
attack, i/—and this is absolutely essential—the commanding ground 
is held, and will be of the greatest use as cover for troops. et us 
suppose that you have made your final dispositions for attack, that 
the enemy’s fire has been sufficiently subdued to allow the infantry 
to advance and that you are attacking him in position on command- 
ing ground. I think I might say it will invariably pay best to 
combine a holding attack with a turning movement or else a flank 
attack ;* that is to say, you hold the enemy with a secondary 
attack while you direct your main attack against the point you have 
fixed on; but, on occasion, it may be necessary to make a frontal 
attack assisted by a feint elsewhere. Whatever course is decided 
on, further action must be guided by certain leading principles 
which have been mostly brought to notice during training and 
which are briefly as follows :— 

(1) Think what the enemy expects you to do, and if possible do 
the opposite. 

(2) Try and fathom his intentions. If he is likely to remain, 
time the flank attack to arrive early and so accomplish his destruc- 
tion. If he is likely to retire arrange to cut him of. 

(3) When an enveloping movement is attempted always time 
the simultaneous attack and if either advance is prematurely arrested 
let the nearest column at once render support. 

(4) Undertake every attack with the fixed intention of not 
only turning the enemy out of his position but also of punishing 
him as severely as possible. 

(5) Utilise every wnit, but always keep a strong reserve under 
the Commander’s persunal control to use as circumstances may 
demand, or for the purpose of pursuit. 

(6) In the hills supports and reserves can be kept much closer 
to the firing line than in a flat cuuntry, and opportunities frequently 
occur of covering and assisting the first line by fire ; therefore never 
neglect this with the supporting bodics—and when they are absorb- 
ed,—by the rifles of the Goniander’s general reserve. 

(7) Combined action is a vital necessity, therefore intercommu- 
nication must invariably be maintained. 

(8) Asit is most difficult in mountain warfare for the Command- 
er to keep any personal direction of movements in his own hands, 


* Note.—I understand a flank attack ur “envelopment” to be a movement which 
takes place under the eye of the G, O. C. on the field of battle, whereas a “ turning 
movement ” is outside this. 
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it should be a principle never to detach portions of your force until 
you have the most positive information. 

(9) Always precede any movement of troops by a few 
scouts, and never advance from high ground with a formed body 
until the next commanding feature has been reported clear. This 
should be a general rule and not confined to the attack alone. 
With a battalion, for instance, a few scouts should invariably 
be round about it keeping watch and making frequent reports. 
When the battalion halts these scouts become observing pic- 
uets. 

i (10) Against a frontier foe, the combined movements of converg- 
ing columns should be most successtul, for with good leaders they 
present no anouperebls difficulty, and as a means of real punishment 
are unsurpassed. 

(11) Lastly, remember the pursuit and that your object is 
always the destruction of the enemy. 

It is often impossible to hastily entrench in very rocky hills and 
moreover sometimes unnecessary as excellent cover can be got 
without. But at the same time there are frequently occasions when 
better cover can be obtained by doing so, and I believe experiments 
are now being made with various tools to enable the soldier to 
throw up some shelter even when lying down. Each man should 
certainly carry a light tool adapted for excavation while in the prone 
position, but I trust the larger entrenching tools will still be carried 
on mules for more extensive work. 

The feasibility of night marching in mountain warfare in close 

wroximity to an enemy watching all the 
ALY = Blane Onerenens: Lars and paths deieals annie on the 
nature of the hills and valleys to be encountered. Should the 
operation entail the crossing of one or two wide valleys or the 
chinbag over minor features running at right angles to a main 
feature; or should the country be much wooded or very precipitous, 
then, the movement when you are within reach of the enemy 
becomes a most difficult one, however well the ground has been 
reconnoitred beforehand, and is apt to be a very dangerous experi- 
ment. But, on the other hand, if a long ridge will take you to your 
destination, or if the country is bare and open and reliable guides 
are procurable, you can make your preparations with a lighter heart. 
Although it is true that only troops trained to it should be used 
still I believe much in the advantages to be gained from night 
operations and troops might be exercised much more than they are 
in carrying them out, as they seem likely to play a very important 
part in future warfare. For instance, the occupation of an advanced 
position at night preparatory to an attack at dawn, or to gain 
some tactical advantage by the scizure of a particular height. 
I have successfully tried a system of “back laying” by means of 
lanterns both in the hills and on the plains to enable a force to 
reach a fixed destination by night and know exactly when it has 
arrived there. It seems tu be capable of still more development and 
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should be valuable for a sudden surprise over a comparatively short 
distance. It may be worth while to describe it briefly. 


Please see the sketch opposite. 


When camped at “A”, you wish to occupy the SITOLI ridge 
at night unknown to the enemy who nightly patrols the main road 
to“ A.” Enemy is bivouacking about two miles west of SITOLI and 
knows you are at “A.” Taking signallers you reconnoitre SITOLI 
and find two impassable ravines between your camp at “A” and 
the position atthe South end of SITOLI hill (an old Gurkha fort) 
which you wish to occupy. But a temple X is visible from A and 
would do admirably for your objective. The country is bare and 
unwooded. You helio from X to A to fix up two long poles about 
200 yards apart, aligned on X. You then withdraw to a point Y, 
and from there also align two bamboos on X. On arriving in Camp 
A you align two poles in a similar way on to Y. That is, there are 
three alignments as shown. Before marching at, say, midnight, 
you fix two lanterns at A on the poles aligned on X and two more 
on those aligned on Y.. Keeping these two last covered, a selected 
officer leads the way to Y; after arriving there you fix two more 
lanterns on the bamboos you aligned on X and continue your march 
in the same way until the intersection of the lights AX and YX give 
bia your objective. The officer who leads has a bulls-eye lantern ina 

erosine oil box open towards the column, and carried, slung on a pole, 
by two men. With only one man carrying it, the light might swing 
round and be seen by enemy’s patrols. In a flat country, especially 
on a large sandy plain, this method of marching could be carried out 
by means of two sets of large lanterns a mile or so apart aligned by 
bearings, the intersection of which would give the point it was 
desired to reach. I saw this successfully worked at Pur Camp some 
years ago, and was much impressed by it. 

So far as my personal knowledge goes little opportunity is 
taken of exercising several units together 
in the hills when located in the same 
neighbourhood, or even in the same station. The question of 
expense may occur in the former case, but the practical test of 
strong contingents from two or three regiments maintaining them- 
selves for a very few days at a time while manceuvring under a 
general idea would be interesting. Given the right time of year, a 
suitable cooking utensil and a good blanket, the outing ought not 
only to be inexpensive but instructive and enjoyable. In fact it is 
impossible to over-rate the advantages of such outing to all ranks, 
A single trial will demonstrate, how much is learnt and how the 
instruction gained is of real practical value. Such tours are occasion- 
ally undertaken by companies, or double-companies, and even batta- 
lions, but the point I want to emphasise is, that they are very 
seldom attempted by a larger unit, and in two, three or four battalion 
stations in the hills I daresay the number of times in a year the whole 
garrison manceuvres together, with a night out, could be Segre 
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the fingers of one hand. It seems to be considered by many that 
the battalion is the largest unit it is necessary to train. In short, 
we do not seem to look beyond this, and if directions regarding 
training apply entirely to that unit perhaps much valuable teaching 
is missed. I wish it could be deemed feasible to take advantage of 
the months of April and May annually—or even biennially —when the 
weather is so suitable in the hills, to carry out combined training with, 
possibly, all three arms, and in the construction of siege works, entrench- 
ed camps, etc., etc. It is true that incertain localities four or five 
battalions are given a week or ten days manceuvring once a year, but 
this is hardly enough, as is often apparent at such concentrations, and 
the following notes regarding points brought to notice thereat may 
be useful. Few of them present anything new and are only referred 
to because so frequently lost sight of. 

1. The mancuvre area having been selected, it is usual to fix 
definitely the centres of supply which frequently give the whole 
show away, to the chagrin of the respective commanders. These 
officers might be allowed to meet prior to the manceuvres, and with 
the assistance of a Supply and Transport Officer, be permitted to 
fix their own supply depots. 

2. It is impossible to over-rate the importance of a personal 
reconnaissance by O. C. Force ; not only before an attack is launched 
especially in broken and wooded country, but again, later on, as the 
attack progresses. With an enterprising opponent too a reconnais- 
sance should always be made by the Commander every evening, that 
he may see with his own eyes the lie of the country, anticipate any 
forward movement of the enemy and keep his scouts up to the mark. 

3. Avoid separating the units of a force without the most posi- 
tive information, and until—as a general rule—in actual contact 
with the enemy. But if necessary to detach a portion let it be 
completely self-contained and independent, for the time it is out. 

4, In defence avoid taking up tuo extended a position for the 
force available, and economise your men by keeping a few to watch 
with the remainder centrally situated. If you concentrate your force 
in or near a suitable position, and watch every side you are then 
able to finally dispose your troops according to the enemy’s prepara- 
tions for attack, as they disclose themselves. 

5. In the same way a disconnected attack is dangerous and it is 
often preferable tu keep the whole force together, covered with scouts 
until your final dispositions are made. 

6. If the enemy is strongly posted and evidently intends to 
remain there, always try to mauwuvre him out of any commanding 
heights near his position, possibly by night operations; but if he is 
one of the kind who retires directly a flank is threatened you will by 
such manceuvres lose all chance of inflicting severe punishment. 
Cling to the ridges and if a choice is ottered always attack dow hill 
in preterence to wp. 

7. Obtain touch with the enemy as soon as possible, by means 
of the reconnoitring scouts I have referred to, and never lose it. 
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Scouts should always be warned to give information to the nearest 
unit of their own side. 

8. Although troops moving in advance should keep as much as 
possible to the main ridges, let them avoid the crest line itself on every 
occasion ; and this not only requires care as regards moving along 
or over it but as regards firzvg from it. Leave the crest line alone, for 
generally speaking, and especially if the hills are wooded, the enemy’s 
side is the better one to shoot from. 

9. When absolutely obliged to cross a ridge or saddle under the 
enemy’s fire, heavy Joss will be less likely to occur if the men are 
taken over at a rush in widely extended order, than if let loose one 
by one on the same path. 

10. In framing orders, as a Staff Officer, never forget to allow 
officers commanding units time to give their men some food and rest 
before an attack or after an early advance or retirement. 

11. Ask O. C. Units to always arrange, if possible, for their men 
to have one, or one and a half, days’ rations with them in addition 
to cooked food for the current day, as well as some kind of over-wear. 
It is useless the troops only taking out the cooked food for that day. 
This is generally eaten early and should they remain out for the 
night, there is nothing left! The aluminium utensil, referred to 
under “ Dress,” is primarily intended for cooking with. 

12. The section ammunition reserve shonld invariably be kept 
close to the unit. 

18. In the hills many Umpires, and those active ones, are re- 

uired. Some might be permanent and others consist of “ casualties” 
detailed as opportunity offers or day by day. The permanent ones 
are perhaps better camped alone in some central position, with one 
detached to each force with which he will remain until relieved. 
Casualties should be much more freely made including C. Os. of 
battalions and sometimes the G. O. C. 

14. When during an advance the country changes from bare to 
wooded, supporting bodies must be brought up much closer. 

15. ‘and lastly conceal all movements as much as possible and 
try to deceive the enemy in every way. 

In these notes I know I have omitted much, and at the same 
time referred to a great deal of petty detail whichis very old. I 
console myself with the oft-repeated quotation, “There is nothing 
new in the world but what has been forgotten.” 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF NATIVE OFFICERS IN THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 


By Captain A. L. Barrett, I.A. 


Before commencing this article the writer must crave the 
indulgence of the many officers of far more experience than himself 
who may read it. 

Even if they are unable to agree with his arguments, he hopes 
they will consider the opportunity offered for discussion sufficient 
excuse for his bringing them forward. 

It is submitted that the Indian Army is at the present moment 
approaching a time when considerable changes will have to be made 
in the present system of appointment of its Native Officers: and 
above ah in the case of regiments recruited from frontier tribes. 

The men in these regiments are to a great extent illiterate or, 
at any rate, they have received whatever education they are possess- 
ed of since entering the service and through the medium of the 
regimental schools. 

The requirements of modern war, and the great width of front 
which armies now occupy, in comparison to what they formerly did, 
tend to throw more and more responsibility on the Native Officers, 
and call for increased initiative, self-reliance, and skill on their part. 

They may often find themselves far removed from any possibility 
of consulting with their British Officers, and the decisions they then 
arrive at may seriously affect the whole course of the operations. 

It becomes, therefore, continually more and more necessary that 
they should be thoroughly well grounded in the science of their 
profession. 

By this it is not meant that Native Officers should become 
educated Babus, able to read and write English, or crammed with a 
lot of unnecessary book-learning. This would only lead to a class of 
men in the commissioned ranks very different to that requisite for 
the good of the service. 

But it is claimed that every Native Officer should be able to 
read and write fluently in Urdu, and that, through the medium of 
that language, he should study his profession. 

Moreover, it would seem only right that so as to be thoroughly 
competent to watch over the interests of his men, he should be 
capable of understanding his company accounts, and not be at the 
mercy of his Pay-Havaldar. 

It may be argued that these accounts are all subject to the 
supervision of the Double Company Commander. Very true: but it 
can be taken for granted that many little things happen in a company 
which never come to the ears of the Double Company Commander : 
these are just settled, without reference, by the Native Officer to the 
best of his abilities. 
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Again, many officers of the Indian Army will perhaps agree 
that one of the weak points in the discipline of that Army is the 
want of a well marked line of social distinction between the Native 
Officers and the men in the ranks. 

The present practice is to pe men to commissions in the 
same regiment in which they have performed all their rank service. 
It follows that many, as a matter of fact that most of them, have 
intimate friends and relations serving as privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers in their own company, and it is with these that the 
Native Officer, for the most part, associates after promotion. 

This state of affairs leads to an utter absence of “caste” 
sentiment among Native Officers as such, and to a great deal more 
bhaiband: and patronage than is for the good of the regiment or 
the service. 

Another apparent weakness of the present system is the idea 
that gradually creeps into the heads of the men that promotion goes 
by seniority ; for it is of course quite hopeless to expect them to 
understand that a man, who makes an excellent non-commissioned 
officer, may be utterly incapable of carrying out the duties of a 
Native Officer. 

The result is that, where the Commanding Officer is sufficiently 
hard-hearted ruthlessly to pass over an unsuitable man, a feeling of 
injustice and dissatisfaction remains, not only with the man himself, 
but also with all his comrades. 

Sometimes, however, it may happen that the Commanding 
Officer is unwilling to supersede a man who has done many years 
of excellent service. He may therefore promote him in spite of the 
fact that he is not absolutely the best man available, and in 
the hope that, as soon as it falls due, he will take his Native Officer’s 
pension. This is often very far from the idea of the man himself, 
and it then becomes a very difficult matter to get rid of him. 

Whether the resultant inefficiency of certain Native Officers 
is worse, the dissatisfaction caused by supersession is an open ques- 
tion. 

It is hoped that most officers who may read this article will 
agree that there is at any rate a certain amount of truth in the 
statements made above. x 

It remains then to find out whether there is any way by which 
these weaknesses can be remedied. 

A year or so ago, it is believed, a scheme was mooted with 
reference to the starting of a college in India, somewhat on the lines 
of Sandhurst, for the training of Native Officers. What the fate 
of this scheme was is unknown to the writer, but it was rumoured 
at the time that the general trend of opinion was adverse to it. 
It is said, moreover, that the chief reasons of many who disapproved 
of the scheme were— 

(a) that too many direct commissions might be granted ; 
(b) that Regimental Officers, who had been responsible for 
all the man’s training since his enlistment, would lose 
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his services, and the result of their own care and trouble 
just as he was becoming most useful ; 
(c) that the Native Officers wculd not have the same esprit 
de corps as under the present system ; 
and 
(d) that they would not have the same intimate and personal 
knowledge of their men. 

Let us examine these objections in turn. 

With reference to— 

(a) “ The question of direct commissions.”—Past experience 
certainly shows us that the granting of direct commissions has been in 
many cases unsuccessful. But what reason is there to suppose that 
they would be given through the college in any greater numbers than 
at present? Or at any rate until the classes from which the Indian 
Army is recruited receive considerably more education in their 
youth, that is to say, prior to their joining the service ? 

When this does happen there doubtless will be an increase in 
the number of direct commissions: and is it quite certain, if educa- 
ted youths of good family were available among the fighting 
classes, that this increase would be to the disadvantage of the 
service ¢ 

(b) The loss of locally trained men to their regiments.” —Every 
regiment would obtain its Native Otticers under the same system. 
They would be striving, one and all, to do their best for themselves 
as well as for the service in general. 

The well-being of the regiment itself would ensure that the 
man’s training during the time he served as non-commissioned 
officer would be the best that his officers could give him. While it 
would be unjust to suppose for a moment that any Commanding 
Otticer, when selecting aman for a commission, would recommend 
any but the best he could. 

But, apart from this, is not the whole argument a case of 
losing sight of the real object, the good of the service at large, in the 
ininor consideration, the good of the individual regiment ? 

(c) * Loss of exprit de corps.” —The question of “exprit de corps” 
would appear to be exaggerated ; while any loss of this that there 
might be, from a regimental point of view, would only be temporary. 
This would be more than compensated for by the creation of a 
“caste ” of Native Otticers with the exprit de corps of Native Officers 
as such, and by the more marked dividing line between the ranks 
which would result. 

Many will probably object that they sce no necessity for this 
dividing line at all, while they consider that its creation would do 
far more harm than good. 

If it were possible to keep on indefinitely the present system of 
selection by which men are to a great extent appointed to commis- 
sions on account of their social status, this would doubtless be true to 
avery great extent. 

But this is the very point that is questioned. 
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Owing to the requirements of modern war it becomes daily more 
and more necessary to select for promotion the most intelligent men 
available, and the old clan leadership is already becoming less and 
less common. 

Thus it is by no means certain that the man who is selected as 
most fit for a commission is one who, owing to his social position, is 
able to mix frecly with all his subordinates without any loss of 
power or prestige. 

(d)—The final objection, namely, that the Native Officers would 
not have the same intimate knowledge of their men, is irrefutable. 

It should not, however, take them long to find out all that is 
necessary about them, especially as they would be men of the same 
jat as themselves: whereas the absence of intimacy as already 
suggested might be advantageous rather than otherwise. 

The proposition put forward for consideration amounts then to 
this :— 

That every non-commissioned officer selected for promotion to 
the commissioned ranks, and every candidate for a direct commission, 
should be sent to acollege for a period of not less than one year. 
He would there be instructed, when necessary, through the medium 
of Urdu, in elementary topography, map-reading, tactics, fortification 
and law, and also in the method of keeping company accounts, etc. 
Any attempts to force on the study of English should be deprecated. 
When one takes into consideration the want of education from which 
these men suffer when first they enter the service, it becomes 
evident that they have quite sufficient to struggle against without 
having to learn a second foreign language: for it must be remem- 
bered that to a large proportion of them Urdu itself is a foreign 
language, though one which they soon pick up during the ordinary 
course of their regimental service. 

It is further suggested that, on the completion of their course, 
those who successfully pass the required tests should be immediately 
granted a commission, and either put on half pay or kept on ata 
slightly higher rate as assistant instructors, pending the occurrence 
ofa vacancy. This course should lead to no extra expense to the 
State. The“ half pay” of a Jemadar is less than the pay of a 
Havaldar ; yet it is most improbable that, with the grant of a com- 
mission and the near prospect of full pay, the candidate would find 
any reason to grumble. During his absence at the college the 
vacancies in the regiment could be filled by “acting” appointments 
without pay; the same prospect of near promotion would prevent 
this being considered a grievance. 

One advantage of these acting appointments would be that they 
would furnish an opportunity for the non-commissioned officer next 
for promotion to be practically tested as to his fitness therefor. 

On the necessary vacancies arising the successful candidates 
would be posted as Native Officers in companies of their own class, 
but in different regiments to those in which they originally 
served. 
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Some of the advantages of this latter course have already been 
discussed. It would have the following also in its favour, namely, 
that the feeling of hardship in the case of many a worthy old non- 
commissioned officer who had been passed over would be mitigated. 
For he would not so much mind a junior being selected to attend a 
college course away from the regiment, while he would never suffer 
the mortification of having a junior who had served under him pro- 
moted into direct authority over him. 

An attempt has been made above to show some of the advantages 
that might be derived from some such college: there still remains 
the further one of the time that would be placed at the disposal of 
the candidate for the purpose of study; during this they would be 
free from all the petty detail of regimental routine, and have the 
leisure to really devote themselves to working up the science of their 
profession. 

The financial aspect of the proposal has been lightly touched on 
above in as far as concerns the assistant instructors. If the proposal 
to place those candidates not thus utilised on half pay were not 
approved of, they might be temporarily attached as extra Native 
Otticers to regiments. In this case they would have to be paid 
more than half pay, though not hee at full rates, and this 
would mean a slight increase in the Pay Vote. 

The number of British Officers necessary as instructors at the 
college would, of course, depend on the number of students. Classes 
of ten, however, would appear to be the maximum that any officer 
could look after with the aid of an assistant instructor. As they 
would have to be first class men, with good linguistic abilities, their 

y would have to be high enough to attract them: the knowledge, 

owever, that successful work on their part would lead to further 

professional reward and recognition would doubtless reduce the 
amount necessary for this purpose. 

It is impossible to go further into detail on this subject ina 
short article like this, because the expenditure necessary would 
depend on so many considerations. For instance, presumably at first 
the college would start on a small basis ; not attempting to train all 
the Native Officers necessary to keep the different regiments up to 
strength until its success or otherwise had been clearly demonstrated. 
It would probably be supplemented by the present system. 

During this probationary period also some existing buildings 
could doubtless be found for the accommodation of the pupils. 

The initial cost therefore of the experiment should not be 
prohibitive. The next question that arises is the system of the 
selection of candidates. 

This is without doubt a difficult one. 

To ensure no dissatisfaction on the part of the Native ranks, it 
is necessary that candidates should be chosen fairly equally from 
regiments of the same constitution. A regular competitive 
examination would be hard to arrange for. It would necessitate the 


formation of an Examining Committee: to ensureithat the test was 
24 
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in all cases equal, the same Committee would have to carry out all 
the examinations. 

But the greatest of all objections to it would be that it would 
lead to men being selected for book knowledge rather than for 
professional ability: this would be contrary to the whole “raison 
@étre” of the college. 

Apart from this it might lead to certain regiments happening 
for a time to gain very few places on the list, and to a consequent 
outcry on the part of the men. And even if better men were some- 
times thus obtained, at such a price they would be very dearly 
bought. 

epee the experimental stage the difficulty would not be so 
great, as the number of vacancies would depend entirely on the 
size of the college. When this was passed, however, the size of 
the college should be always adequate for the probable number of 
students. 

To arrive at the number of vacancies likely to occur, so as 
always to have men ready to take them up, and yet, as far as 
possible, to avoid the expense of having surplus men, will always be 
difficult. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that, in a case of this sort, 
too many is far better than too few. 

An average might be taken from previous years showing the 
number of vacancies likely to occur in each particular jat or class 
of man. These could be distributed in strict turn among regiments 
having those classes, The candidate could then be nominated 
by his Commanding Officer, who would certify that his educational 
and professional knowledge was such as to justify the expectation 
that he would show himself worthy of the choice. If no such man 
were available in one regiment the vacancy would pass on to the 
next in turn, the original regiment still retaining its position as first 
on the list. 

A possible objection to this is that Commanding Officers, rather 
than confess that they had no qualified man, might be tempted 
to recommend one not really competent. This possibility would be 
reduced toa minimum if it were understood that such a confession 
on the part of a regiment would never be held to its discredit. 
Officers can always be trusted .to do their best with what material 
they have. 

An alternative scheme to the above would be the granting 
of vacancies by divisions—so many to each division. The Divisional 
Commander could then select from among nominations made b: 
Commanding Officers. This proposal, however, presents many difficul- 
ties: especially considering the way in which classes are now mixed 
up in commands, owing to the posting of regiments to all parts of 
India. 

If, however, this article obtains any favourable attention 
many officers will doubtless come forward with workable plans for 
successfully overcoming all these difficulties. 
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The writer has intended only to bring the subject forward 
generally in the hope that it may lead to discussion. 

One of the problems of the present day is that of providing a 
reserve of British Officers to counteract the enormous wastage that 
is certain to take place in any large war. This question is all the 
more pressing owing to the great difference at present between the 
professional knowledge of British and Native Officers. 

It is not in any way suggested that attempts to try and supply 
this want should be in the least relaxcd: but cannot measures be 
taken to try and help the solution of the problem from the other 
end, viz., by educating the Native Officer up to a higher standard of 
proficiency ? 

The material is excellent: it only remains to make the best of it. 

Are we doing so ? 
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CAVALRY TRAINING IN THE HOT WEATHER. 


By Masor E. M. J. Motyyevx, D.S.O. 
(This article gives the gist of a Hot Weather Lecture to Subaltern Officers.] 


In the cold weather we are apt to hear reiterated, and with 
some reason, the complaint that, with Camps of Exercise, Staff 
Rides, etc., it is hard to get through the formidable amount of work 
laid down for the season. In the hot weather it is rightly con- 
sidered inadvisable, in such a station for example as Multan, to work 
either men or horses hard during the hottest months. The object 
of this lecture is to point out how we can very materially lighten 
the cold season’s work, and at the same time not call upon horses or 
men for greater exertion than is good for them in the heat, by putting. 
them in summer through exercises which develop the intelligence 
of the men and the steadiness of the horses, leaving the cold season 
more free for exercises for which hard condition is essential. 

Some very important matters which concern Cavalry efficiency 
have little laid down about them in text-books. From the books 
we can learn everything theoretical that can be advanced about 
the manceuvres in close formation and the shock tactics of our 
arm: the development of this side of Cavalry efficiency having 
been continued for hundreds of years. Without the necessity for 
training on the above lines having diminished to the slightest 
extent of recent years, we are compelled, in order to attain the 
many-sided efficiency necessary to fit Cavalry for all conditions 
of modern war, to undertake, in addition, to train them in directions 
formerly unthought of. 

In the most recent text-books both of Cavalry and Infantry, 
great stress is very properly laid upon teaching Non-Commissioned 
Officers and men to “ use their own judgment.” But there is not really 
very much suggestion conveyed in these works as to the concrete 
meaning of “ using their own judgment.” And yet, under certain not 
infrequent conditions of modern war, the fact of their having been 
so trained becomes all important. Nothing, to my mind, is more 
trying to the officer in command of a squadron scattered in fire 
action for the first time in war than the feeling of his own com- 
plete personal helplessness to influence events ; that all the control 
has passed out of his own hands for the moment, and that all now 
depends upon the training of his men—a training the deficiencies in 
which he then realises fully for the first time. 

It is then that the conscientious and painstaking squadron 
commander will find himself richly repaid, and the “ idle appren- 
tice” suffer, as surely as in the story of Dick Whittington. It is 
only the man, who has not seen war or does not understand human 
nature, that can lay the Hattering unction to his soul that “ they will 
do it all right when the bullets begin to fly about.” Will they? 
Their commander may himself, when in action for the first time 
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under a hot fire, know what to do and what his men should each 
do. But he may very possibly find that he, like the rest, is chained 
to one Spot ; to move up and down the line may mean certain death 
for no advantage. And he will find that the mental paralysis which 
comes upon many men when under the strain of intense excitement— 
as will be caused by their first scrious action, which, for reasons of 
ground, etc., may quite possibly be a dismounted one—prevents their 
minds from acting at all except along familiar lincs. I remember 
the conduct of a couple of raw recruits on one occasion when a patrol 
in Natal was retiring under fire. We had been across the Tugela 
into the enemy’s lines, and some men had been dismounted to open 
fire and so check pursuit. We had got some distance back to- 
wards the river, when, to my horror, I saw two of the men who had 
dismounted were far behind. They were running towards us on foot, 
holding their horses between themselves and the bullets, now spat- 
tering all round them, for protection. Not until an officer rode up 
to them, and, gripping their bridles, forced them to mount, did they 
get into the saddle, They were not demoralised by terror: only, as 
they explained, their minds became too much of a blank to think 
out an unfamiliar situation. Doubtless your men would eventually 
learn—in the best of all schools—actual war experience. But it might 
easily happen that the education would prove too expensive : that the 
first action would be an important one, upon which your reputation 
and the lives of your men might depend: and you might not geta 
second chance. Ifyou doubt the necessity of teaching them what 
is sufficiently obvious to your own more highly trained intelligence, 
only think of the silly things you have seen them do in the piping 
times of peace, without any factors to unsteady them. Quite a 
short time ago I happened to come on to the parade ground, on 
which, at irregular intervals, are scattered little dark-coloured 
bushes, a foot or eightcen inches high. The men were going through 
an “ attack practice’—supposed to be turning an enemy out of some 
place where he could not be reached by shock action. Every man 
who could do so made for a tiny bush, and flung himself down behind 
it. Those who had no bush to get behind, with their khaki figures 
when lying down merged into the rough khaki ground, were almost 
indistinguishable at a few hundred yards: whereas the little dark 
bushes showed up clearly against the background. But the Native 
Officer in command was quite satisfied that he was teaching them 
something of value, until I stopped the performance and showed him 
how hard it was, from a few hundred yards in front, to find the 
prone khaki figures at the end of the rifle, and how the man behind 
the bush was in the position of a man lying behind a bull’s-eye. The 
intelligent selection of cover is a point for which you should always 
be on the watch : cover from view, though often exceedingly valuable 
even if unaccompanied by cover from fire, is utterly useless if your 
enemy knows to a nicety where his bullet will find you. Similarly 
you should get your men to understand roughly what is and what 
is not adequate cover from fire, Unless checked, you will find them 
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frequently crowding in fancied sccurity behind some low mud wall 
not more than 6 or 9 inches thick. Such a wall, at medium ranges, 
will give them no more protection than if it were made of cheese. 
Many exercises involving the practical combination of mus- 
ketry principles with a tactical idea can be well carried out in the 
hot weather. In an opcration such as the turning out of a hostile 
patrol or other small body from a well or farm-house in which he is 
checking the advance—a very frequent procceding on service, which 
cannot be always avoided by riding round his flanks—all ranks 
should have practice in putting into execution what they are all 
taught in theory :—that when any unit rises to make a forward 
rush, other units still lying under cover should support the advance 
by pouring in, without waiting for orders, the most rapid and concen- 
trated fire upon the objective: fire at other times being slow and 
deliberate. They should all know the object of this: that as the ene- 
my rises to fire on advancing troops, the sudden storm of bullets will 
make him involuntarily duck, or in any case unsteady his aim suffi- 
ciently to make his fire harmless. Make the men give you the rea- 
son for what they do: it is not enough for them to know that “ it is 
the order.” If you will fall out all Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers when doing practices such as the above, you will probably be 
disappointed at first to find how slow and unhandy the men are at 
watching for a forward move from another portion of the advancing 
line, and at commencing a rapid fire on their own initiative. Closely 
allied to the above is the necessity for constantly instilling into them, 
by practice, the advantage of always bringing a converging or flanking 
fire to bear on any place from which it is desirable to eject hostile 
bodies. There is no army in the world in which so obvious and 
elementary a principle is not among the very first inculcated b: 
precept. We have only to read the accounts of the Manchurian 
Campaign to see that on the Russian side it was in practice consistent- 
ly omitted. The hunter's instinct of the Boer, on the other hand, made 
it obvions to him without any teaching. We have to foster that 
instinct, for use in the numberless petty encounters when the hostile 
scouts mect along a front of vast extent. The practice of ambuscades, 
again, docs not necessarily call for physical exertion. A useful 
practice is for the squadron commander, with a pair of good field- 
era to ride forward along a road on either side of which cover and 
roken ground exist, leaving orders with a Native Officer or Non- 
Commissioned Officer to ambuscade him on his return. On his 
return he should dismount, and, ficld glasses in hand, examine every- 
thing in the nature of cover on either side of the road for the slightest 
trace of the ambuscade as he slowly approaches. Given keen sight 
and good glasses, his men will very soon find that not only none of the 
ambuscading party can show themsclves, but not even the look-out 
men can observe otherwise than through a bush or tuft of grass or 
from under dense shadow. At first all kinds of errors will be 
observed : the ground will be ill-chosen, the men will fire into one 
another from across the road, the outbreak of fire will not be 
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simultaneous or proper arrangements made for communication, fire 
control, or resistance to counter-attack. All through the hot weather 
the native officers are changing, some going on leave, others taking 
their places: this gives opportunity for giving all a turn at working 
out and conducting exercises of this kind. The execution of all 
dismounted work is now far better than it used to be. Ten or twelve 
years ago, a squadron of Cavalry taking up a line for fire action 
worked clumsily and without much intelligence. Suppose that a 
canal embankment had to be lined, with a view to covering a 
retirement, pressed by the hostile Infantry, whom it was essential to 
delay. Great shouting and confusion first; then when the space to 
be defended had been divided amongst the four field troops, each troop 
would proceed to the centre of its position ; the men would be dis- 
mounted there and “ told off” ; then they would proceed to divide up 
the frontage ae amongst them, without the slightest reference to 
cover available, so long as they were equidistant ; and, quite as likely 
as not, they would reach their places by marching or running in 
file along the top of the embankment in full view of the enemy. 
The above exercise is worth practising intelligently, as it might 
have to be done in face of the enemy at any time. The quickest 
way—always provided the men are thoroughly trained and in hand— 
of doing this is to point out the extreme flanks of the line which 
your squadron [or, if one squadron be acting alone, such portion 
of it as you may wish to employ dismounted] is to occupy, and 
simply direct the men to scatter by fours and dash on to it ata 
gallop. On the way up to the position the No. 3 marks down the 
place where the led horses of the four men will be best placed: as 
the position is reached, each section of four men closes in on the horse 
holder (No. 3), and, dismounting, get under the best available cover 
without, if possible, showing themselves to the enemy, and without 
any regard for their intervals; cover and field of fire being the 
essential factors in determining their position. With the range and 
accuracy of modern rifles it is quite immaterial if the men are 
distributed, say, one to every 20 yards of front. Even supposing 
a gap of several hundred yards exists between one party and the 
next, the position is not necessarily any the worse occupied on that 
account. Supposing that on either side of sucha “gap” good 
cover exists: it is surely far better to get all your men under cover 
from which by their cross fire they can prevent the “gap” being 
approached, than to dot them along the “gap” where their fire will 
be made less reliable through the exposure of the men. Yet, without 
practice, we cannot count on our subordinates noting so obvious a 
point. Cavalry, fighting a delaying action, are not bound by Infantry 
rules on this subject : for they would naturally not be required to await 
a bayonet charge when dismounted. The formation alluded to above 
was found in South Africa extremely useful when a front had to be 
rapidly taken up by a comparatively weak body of mounted troops 
along a broad position. The position will be far more rapidly occupied 
and (the men being much nearer their horses) will be more rapidly 
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evacuated when required, and with less confusion, if the men, 
advancing in very open order to seize it, simply close on to all the 
No. 3’s, instead of on to the centre of a troop or squadron, which may 
be some considerable distance from the flank files. As an alternative 
to the above, when every man is required in the firing line, the position 
can be occupied by the men closing into pairs and coupling their 
horses [Cavalry Training, section 33 (3)]. This should ale be 
eer To judge of how this is carried out, the squadron may be 

alted 1,000 yards in rear of the position, whilst the squadron leader 
and his trumpeter ride to where the enemy are supposed to be, say, 
700 or 800 yards the other side of it. On the “advance” sounding, 
the squadron rapidly occupies the position, the squadron leader 
timing them until the blank cartridge fire commences, and he at 
the same time keeps a sharp look out through his glasses for any 
unnecessary exposure to him when getting into their places. Then 
he rides along the position, with the men still in it, to see that the 
best use has been made of cover. 

In all such exercises it is better, as a matter of practice, that the 
squadron commander should not himself order out any combat 
patrols or look-out men to the flanks. It is a safeguard to the 
squadron commander—who might very possibly omit to give any 
such directions with many other cares upon him in the hurry 
of action—if the troop officers on the flanks are trained to do this 
automatically. Such look-out men should not ride up with their 
troops, and then shoot off from the flanks, thereby enabling the 
enemy to form a very good guess as to the place where the 
flanks rest, but should be previously detached to reach their places 
independently. They should alsc retire direct to the rear, not 
upon the troops which furnished them, thereby keeping up the 
enemy’s uncertainty as to the breadth of front occupied. 

Arrangements should be invariably made by troop officers to 
acquaint them, by flag signal or otherwise, of the evacuation of the 
position. 

Another item, for which adequate time is hard to find in the 
drill season, is the training of scouts. As there is no inducement, 
in our service, for any man to become a scout, it will possibly be 
found necessary to make it a rule in the squadron that no man 
will be considered for promotion who has not fulfilled the duties of 
a scout satisfactorily. As promotions will constantly lessen their 
number, a dozen men must be under training at once, either as 
scouts or as under-studies. A good exercise is to start them in 
two parties 4 or 5 miles apart and let them work towards one another, 
but necessarily without either party being aware of when the other 
started, so as to keep them on the alert from the very start. Which- 
ever side sees the other first wins. The squadron commander must 
be very careful not to betray either side by his presénce if he 
rides about to watch. Apart from disguises, any ruse should be 
allowed—such as getting up a tree and allowing the other side to 
pass, etc. In course of time, with patience and good temper you 
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will find them surprisingly fertile and ingenious in expedients. 
Iremember on one occasion two parties, engaged on the above 
exercise, both arriving simultaneusly at the edge of a belt of 
absolutely open ground. Neither knew for certain that the other 
party was on the opposite edge, but strongly suspected that they 
were there. The situation looked like “stale mate.” But from the 
party, with which I was lying concealed, an irrigation channel, a 
couple of feet deep and overgrown with bushes, ran half way across 
the belt, and then lost itself in the fields. As we watched for any 
sign of the opposite side, a couple of buffalo calves came out froma 
well at the far side and wandered across together towards the end 
of the irrigation channel mentioned above. On arriving there, they 
separated and commenced to browse. A scout from our side now 
began to crawl down the same channel: when half way down he was 
fired at by a hostile scout under a bush within half a dozen yards of 
him—which ended the exercise. I rode up, and asked him how he 
had got there unseen. He had seized on the two buffalo calves, 
and, stooping between them with a tail in either hand, had guided 
them to cover; then letting go their tails, he dropped flat into the 
channel unseen: once there he could again crawl forward. The 
simple expedient that had occurred to his bucolic mind might never 
have suggested itself to an educated man. 

All horses should be thoroughly accustomed to passing through 
a line of men firing blank cartridge at them as hard as they can load. 
This can be done equally well in the hot weather. Dismount a troop, 
and extend them standing at about 10 paces intervals, between the re- 
remaining troops and the water troughs, as the squadron returns from 
work. When in extended order the horses are 50 yards away, the line 
opens fire, and gets in another round (aimed well up in the air) when 
the horse is quite close. Each rider is nevertheless to pass so close to 
the man who fired at him that he can touch him with his hand. This 
to be done at all paces: there is plenty of blank cartridge available, and 
it cannot be put to a better use. Later, the dismounted men to spring 
up and fire when the horsemen are close up. If the horses are thirsty 
and want their drink they will go on unless genuinely frightened ; in 
the latter case they will be marked down for extra practice until 
they do not mind the fire in the least. In accounts of the charges 
of French Cavalry in the war of 1870, we find allusions made to the 
fact that they failed to damage the German Infantry much, because 
the horses at the last moment shied off and refused to face the fire. 
We might at any time be called upon todo the same work: we can 
only be sure of horses doing this properly in war if practised, in 
peace, to consider fire innocuous. 

Similarly, every man armed with a revolver should be required 
to accustom his horse to hearing a revolver fired from his back: 
a rifle with blank will do just as well as a revolver for this, if 
revolver blank cartridge is insutticient. In broken ground the 
revolver might quite possibly be the only way to bring down one’s 
man. 
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I dwell upon the advisability of this form of training not with a 
view to minimise the importance of the mounted action of our arm: 
on the contrary, our mounted training is that for which we require 
most of our time and energy in the cold weather, when horses can be 
worked hard. By getting through as much as we can of our dis- 
mounted training in the hot weather, we leave the cold season more 
free for other work, without the possibility of training in fire action, 
scouting, ete., being “crowded out” or inadequately dealt with. In 
the next great war, the action of Cavalry, in the opinion of the great 
majority of soldiers of experience, will include a very important 
amount of fire as well as of shock action. But the ablest and most 
experienced soldier cannot tcll us the exact proportion which our 
action in the one sphere will bear to our action in the other. In 
any case, given that any Cavalry acquires, by shock or otherwise, so 
marked a superiority as to drive the opposing Cavalry from the field, 
then its next procedure must necessarily be to play havoc with 
lines of communication, etc., where it must meet Infantry. So 
we must be prepared to apply our training in any direction which 
circumstances may indicate. 


THE MILITARY REQUIREMENTS OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, AND HOW TO MEET THEM. 


By Masor C. H. Cray, 7TH GURKHAS. 


I1.—TueE MILITARY REQUIREMENTS OF THE EMPIRE. 


It will, we think, be readily conceded that in considering this 
question we must have regard to the British Empire as a whole, and 
must accept onr responsibility for the efficient defence of every Ladd 
of it. In default, too, of any binding agreement or understanding 
with our Colonies we must be prepared to undertake the main bur- 
den of their defence, and can only trust to them for such a modicum 
of assistance as the experience of their efforts on our, and their own, 
behalf in South Africa, has led us to expect. At the same time, 
however, we consider that the question of Imperial Defence can 
never be satisfactorily solved by the Mother Country alone, and we 
look forward in the future to the initiation of a sound military policy 
in which all parts of the Empire will take their due share, both as 
regards previous preparation for war, and the part cach is to play in 
it. Before, however, we can expect the Colonies to assent to such 
an arrangement, we must first of all complete our own military 
organisation, set them an example of patriotic unselfishness and 
pee the readiness of the nation, as a whole, to bear the burden of 

Mpire as well ag to reap its advantages. 

This, however, is a problem for the future. For the present we 
have to deal with the United Kingdom alone. 

_,.Before going any further, it may be as well to admit that any 
nilitary arrangements that may be proposed must always be under- 
stood to be strictly subordinate to the paramount necessity under 
Which we labour of maintaining our Navy at a strength sufficient to 
meet all possible combinations, for without the command of the sea 
We can neither protect our Colonies abroad, defend our vast sea-borne 

, Nor ensure the food-supply of these Islands. Our Navy must 
ever be our first consideration, and if one or other of the services 
uae be reduced or cut down, it must be the Army. At the same 
ime, however, it is equally important to remember that even fleets 
Bik their limits ; that ships cannot defend land fronticrs; that the 
si ae Navy in the world cannot carry the war into the enemy’s 
kee a dictate terms in his Capital. Our Navy alone cannot 

Sie ia and Canada for us should they be attacked on their land 
ents or “as can it force a Military Power to conclude peace on our 
es Bie ees of Japan has swept the Russian Navy from the 

ry ik at would her position have been had she possessed no 
of thy which to follow up the blow? Had we been in the place 

'panese we should have been powerless to save Korea from 
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the hands of the Russians; powerless to capture Port Arthur; power- 
less to drive the Russian armies out of Manchuria. It may be 
urged that we should never find ourselves in a similar position, but 
who can say that we may never have to defend Holland or Belgium 
from an invader, let alone the Indian Empire and Canada? We 
must take the Imperial view, “ the Long View,” of our responsibilities, 
and once for all abandon the narrow and parochial idea that all our 
military authorities have to do is to furnish garrisons for our 
peor abroad, and provide for the defence of the United King- 

lom. The vicissitudes of war may, it is true, one day or other ren- 
der the latter task necessary, but, in any case, if we organise an 
Army capable of carrying out its most likely *éle—offensive action 
abroad—that same Army will be our best possible weapon for Home 
Defence should the failure of our Navy ever render a descent on our 
shores feasible. It is a case of the greater including the less, where- 
as an Army organised purely for Home Defence would never be so 
easily adaptable for service abroad. 

Hitherto we have been content with one Army to which we have 
entrusted the protection of our possessions abroad ; the conduct of 
our wars, small and great ; and the defence of the United Kingdom ; 
calling on the Militia when extra help was required: and, during our 
war in South Africa, on our Colonies and Volunteers as well. That 
system, however, was strained to the breaking point in South Africa, 
and had our enemies been more numerous or more highly trained, 
the future of the British Empire might have been seriously compro- 
mised. Our military needs are so diverse, our sphere of military 
action so vast, that, to ensure efficiency, it is incumbent on us to 
specialise ; to recognise that the duties that can best be performed 
by one body of men serving under certain conditions, can ill be 
served by another body of men, really maintained for quite a different 


purpose, 
II —WHAT THEN ARE THESE MILITARY NEEDS? 


First—We need an army to provide the garrisons for India and 
for our over-sea possessions; to undertake small expeditions for 
which a general mobilisation is unnecessary; and to act as the 
Advanced Guard of larger expeditions for which mobilisation, either 
partial or complete, is necessary. 

Second.—We require an army to supplement the above force; 
to undertake serious operations on a large scale ; and to provide the 
means for training to the use of arms the bulk of the male population. 

Third. —We should have an army capable of taking the place of 
either or both of the Armies alluded to above, should they be sent 
abroad. 

These armies might be called the Regular Army, the Militia 
Army, and the Volunteer Army, as corresponding in some degree to 
the present composition of our Military forces, but, in order to avoid 
confusion, we prefer to allude to them as the Ist Army, the 2nd 
Army, and the 3rd Army. 
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The First Army. 

The strength of this Army would be regulated by the garrisons 
we had to keep up abroad, and by the strength of the striking force 
it was decided to maintain in the United Kingdom, or elsewhere. 
Taking the former at, roughly, 136,000 men, vide Army Estimates 
for 1905-06, and assuming that a force of 50,000 men would be 
sufficient to furnish drafts and keep up a mobilised Army Corps of, 
say, 30,000 men, we get a total strength for our First Army Sh oay. 
200,000 men, which, if the 60,000 men in excess of the garrisons 
were kept in the United Kingdom, would allow of a reasonable por- 
tion (one-third) of a man’s service being spent at home. Service in 
this force would have to be strictly voluntary, and it would be 
recruited from the trained men of the Second Army. Short. service 
would be obviously inappropriate to such an Army, and since it 
would always have to stand ready to take the field at a moment's 
notice, the question of building up reserves would not have to be 
considered, these, as we shall see further on, being provided by the 
mobilisation of the Second Army. We could, therefore, afford to 
keep men in this Army for the full length of time during which a 
man is at his prime as a soldier, and, by adopting long service in its 
true sense, we could offer every man entering the First Army a 

ermanent career, with the certain prospect ofa pension to follow. 
n this way we should attract a good class of men, and, as the annual 
requirements of such an Army would not be large, there ought to be 
no difficulty in securing sutticient recruits on a purely voluntary 
basis. Every man in this Army would be a fully trained soldier, 
of an age suitable for service in any part of the world, and the adop- 
tion of such a system would save considerable expense in the con- 
stant sending of men backwards and forwards to India and the 
Colonies, and would obviate much of the trouble that is at present 
experienced in furnishing drafts to the units abroad. It would also 
do away with the sad spectacle, now so common, of men who have 
served their country for some of the best years of their life being 
turned adrift in their prime with no occupation, no prospect of 
obtaining work, and but a pittance to exist on during the remainder 
of their service in the Reserve, for every man on leaving the First 
Army would either get a pension or be employed on the drill and 
instructional statt of the Second and Third Armies. The length of 
service with the Colours might be from fitteen to twenty years--men 
who proved unfit for further service being invalided as necessary. 
This may seem a long period, but our experience with native troops 
in India shows that the majority of men remain perfectly efficient for 
even longer, and the Britisher is certainly in no way inferior to the 
Native in stamina and lasting power. The health of such an Army 
would be tar better than that of a short service Army, and its train- 
ing and discipline should render it much superior to any European 
Army raised by compulsion, while the constant experience it would 
gain on foreign service, and in small wars, would also be a valuable 
asset. As to the cost of this Army we are vf upinion that it would 
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prove much cheaper, in the long run, than the Army at present 
entrusted with similar duties. The pay might be the same, to start 
with, but we think that it should gradually increase with length 
of service, provided that a man was fully efficicnt in all respects, and 
in this Army we do not contemplate the presence of inefficients. 
The pension list would, of course, add considerably to the expense, 
but, on the other hand, the numbers proposed are very much less than 
those of our present Regular Army, and the huge sums of money now 
wasted on mere paper soldiers, on the weeds and wastrels enlisted 
solely to keep oP the nominal strength of the Army, would be saved, 
while we should hope to sce a great decrease in the cost of transport, 
invaliding, wastage due to crime and desertion, and so forth. In 
any case it might be expected that every man paid for by the country 
was an efficient, and capable of doing the work for which he was 
engaged. 

t will be seen from the above that the First Army can at once 
be furnished by our present Regular Army, for all that would be 
necessary to effect the change would be to introduce long service for 
all men entering it in future, and to give to all men now serving the 
pene of extending for long service, with a pension to follow, provid- 
ed they are of good character and physically fit. 

Certain units would become superfluous since the First Army 
would be much smaller than the present Regular Army, and these 
units would form the nucleus for the Second Army with which we 
propose to deal presently. 

Grave objections will, no doubt, be raised to any such change, 
by those interested, but, we submit, if we are to carry out the objects 
aimed at in this Essay, it is absolutely necessary to firmly disregard 
any personal or sentimental feclings, and to deal with de material 
to our hand with the sole idea of forming a really efficient military 
machine, in which the bulk of the able-bodied youths of the country 
may ply their respective parts, with credit to themselves, and wit! 
advantage to thcir country. 


The Second Army. 


Having provided, by means of the First Army, for the protection 
and garrisons of our over-sca possessions, and_for the maintenance of 
a striking force sufficient to deal with any minor wars and disturb- 
ances, the next step is to organise a Second Army to supplement 
the First Army in the event of our being engaged in a really serious 
war, and to afford a means of giving some modicum of military 
training to a very considerable portion of our male population. 

In the First Army the great desideratum is quality, and this 
we hope to attain by long service, voluntary enlistments, and by the 
offer of permanent employment. 

In the Second Army we are albfoee to think that quantity is 
even more important than quality, though none the less we would 
aim at the highest possible standard of efficiency. The object of the 
Second Army must be, therefore, to train as many men as possible in 
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order to build up a really large reserve, and, consequently, the short- 
est period of Colour Service, consistent with a thoroughly sound 
training, should be adopted, while the term of service in the Reserve 
should be regulated by a careful estimate of the numbers of men we 
should require to put into the field in the event of a life-and-death 
struggle for the existence of the Empire. 

The strength of the Second Army would depend on these main 
factors :— 

(1) The number of recruits available each year. 

(2) The total force deemed necessary to give us a Field Army 
of the required dimensions. 

(3) The strength of the Third Army ; for, as will appear later 
on, that will react on the strength of the Second 
Army. 

The most important of these factors is undoubtedly the second 
one, and as all through this essay it is proposed to consider first of 
all what we require, and then to see how we can get it, we will deal 
with it first. 

The actual numbers proposed do not, of course, affect the prin- 
ciple, but, for the sake of argument, let us consider the case of a war 
with Russia for the defence of India. 

We should then have available in India the portion of the 
First Army allotted to that country, and the Native Army. These 
forces would, certainly, have to be heavily reinforced at the outset 
of the war, and large drafts would be necessary to keep the Field 
Army up to strength. Russia, to judge from her efforts in Manchu- 
ria, could pour into Afghanistan from 500,000 to 800,000 men, 
possibly even more. To meet these forces we should require at least 
600,000 of whom some 400,000 would have to be sent from the United 
Kingdom. To supply this force, and maintain it, we should require 
a Second Army of quite 700,000 men, and we propose, therefore, to 
assume the Second Army to be that number. 

The Second Army, however, would only be sent abroad when 
mobilised, so we have to calculate what strength would have to be 
trained annually in order to give the numbers required. Taking the 
period of training with the Pour as two years, a force of 200,000 
men would send to the Reserve annually, 100,000 men, or allowing 
for casualties, and for men joining the First Army after the expiry 
of their term of Colour Service in the Second Army, let us say 
75,000 men. Eight years’ reserve service would, eventually, build 
up a reserve of 600,000 men, which, added to the 200,000 men with 
the Colours, would give a total force of 800,000 men, or allowing for 
casualties during reserve service, say 700,000 men. 

In this way we arrive at the strength* required for the Second 
Army and its chief conditions of service, conditions, however, that 
can be freely modified as required. 


* Notr.—The strength given is, of course, susceptible of great modification, without 
in any way vitiating the general principle. 2 
G 
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To keep the Second Army up to strength, on the above condi- 
tions, 100,000 recruits would be required each year. The recruits 
at present enlisting voluntarily for the Army and Militia amount on 
an average to 76,000 per annum. Many of them, however, are not 
of sufficiently good physique to be really desirable additions to the 
Army, and, possibly, the Militia recruits would not enlist so freely 
for an army of this description. As, however, the success of the 
whole system proposed depends on a sufticient supply of suitable 
recruits for the Second Army, it is essential that there must be 
no recruiting problem to hamper the military authorities. The 
application of the Ballot to this force is, therefore, imperatively 
demanded. The Ballot for the Militia, though not put in force, has 
been legally provided for for many years past, consequently we are 
not Proposing any innovation, or anything that can be termed un- 
English. 

. It is true that the conditions of service in the Second Army 
would be more severe than they are in the Militia, but it might be 
possible to modify them to some extent. For instance, any recruit 
producing a certificate to the effect that he had been an efficient 
member of a Boy’s Brigade or Cadet Corps might be let off with one 
year’s Colour Service instead of two, or it might even be possible to 
accept a more stringent Militia course as a substitute for the two 
years’ Colour Service. 

The strength of the Second Army having been fixed with due 
regard to the considerations set forth above, and also the periods of 
service required tu be passed with the Colours and in the Reserve, 
the next point to be considered is its constitution. This, we think, 
should be on scientific lines, so as to give the proper proportion of 
cavalry, artillery, infantry, engineers, and auxiliary services, while 
its location should be decided on with due regard to the distribution 
of population, so as to ensure, as far as possible, the majority of men 
being trained in their own districts. At the same time, however, it 
would be necessary to pay attention to training facilities, and the 
proximity of suitable manewuvring grounds. 

As this Army would only go abroad in case of war, or national 
emergency, and as the period of service with the Colours would be 
short, units should have permanent locations, and would, under 
ordinary circumstances, not be moved about the country in course 
of reliet. 

Units would thus, in time, become identified with the districts 
in which they were stationcd, and this might be expected to create 
a healthy feeling of emulation between districts, and thus increase 
the supply of voluntary recruits. 

The country might be divided up into areas responsible for the 
production of so many men, and it should be clearly understood that 
where the number was deficient, the ballot would be enforced to 
obtain the balance. 

An Army of this sort would be in the nature of an improved 
Militia, and it would be furnished, in the first instance, bylthe 
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amalgamation of that portion of the present RegularArmy not required 
for the First Army, and of the Militia, in which we would include 
the Yeomanry, as being nearer akin to it than to the Volun- 
teers, 

As the recruitment of the Second Army would depend, in the 
last resort, on the application of the Ballot, it would be unnecessar 
to offer the same terms of pay as are now given to the Regular 
Army. The old rates of pay would be amply sutticient, as the men 
would be much younger, on the average, than they are at present, the 
ages for service with the Colours being: preferably from 18 to 20 
years. It would also be unnecessary to give any retaining fee to 
the Reservists of the Second Army, except when actually called out 
for training, which should be the case every year for the first three 
years after joining the Reserve, and every other year for the remain- 
der of their Reserve Service. ‘This training could be carried out 
with their regiments. 

These terms may appear harsh and illiberal, but we hold strongly 
that every citizen owes a debt of personal service to his country, 
and that in no other way can the safety of the Empire be en- 

ured. 

The officers of this force would, if necessary, also be obtained 
by Ballot, with the exception of whatever permanent instructional 
statf it might be decided to keep up, and officers of that staff would 
be appointed from the First Army, as would the non-commissioned 
members of it. In selecting officers attention would, of course, be 

aid to educational attainments and general suitability for the rank. 

robably there would be a sufficiency of volunteers for the vacant 
appointments, as most educated men would prefer to serve as officers 
than to run the chance of being taken by Ballot to serve in the ranks 
Officers would put in the same period of scrvice with the Colours, 
and in the Reserve, as the men. 

That some improved system of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
officers is becoming very necessary is clearly shown by the existing 
shortage in the Guards and Cavalry, to say nothing of that in the 
Militia and Volunteers, and the application of the Ballot to the 
Second Army would do much to remove the difficulty connected with 
the supply of officers. 

As will be seen when dealing with the Third Army, it is 
pevree to exempt all efficient members of that force from the 

allot for the Second Army, but should the candidates for the 
Third Army be so numerous as to leave insufficient recruits for the 
Second Army, this concession would have to be modified to the 
extent necessary to fill the ranks of that Army, for it must be clearly 
understood that the maintenance of the Second Army at its full 
strength is the foundation-stone of the whole of the military edifice 
that we are designing. 

On the other hand, should there be an insufficient number of 
candidates for the Third Army, it might be necessary to nerease the 
strength of the Second Army to the point necessary to absorb the 
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number of young men becoming fit for military service each year, for 
the object of the system proposed is, not only to furnish the actual 
number of men required, but to train to the use of arms and create 
a lien on the services of as large a proportion of the manhood of the 
nation as possible. 


The Third Army. 


Taking the strength of the First and Second Armies at the 
figure we have suggested, it is necessary to consider the situation 
that would be created in the event of the greater portion of them 
being employed abroad. In such an eventuality it is obvious that 
some other force would be required to take over the military duties 
in the United Kingdom, and possibly to even still further reinforce 
the Armies abroad. As, however, the absence abroad of the Second 
Army would presuppose our complete mastery of the sea, it is in the 
last degree improbable that the Third Army would ever have to meet 
a serious invasion. Consequently, it would not nced to be composed 
of such highly trained men as the Second Army especially as if sent 
abroad at all, it would be after a considerable interval which would 
allow of a higher degree of efficiency being acquired. The duties of 
this force might, therefore, be allotted to the Volunteers, and the 
present conditions of service would seem to be fairly applicable. 
The Third Army should, however, be properly organised as an Army, 
with its due proportion of horse, guns, sappers, and auxiliary services, 
so that it could take the field as an independent force. As service 
in it would ordinarily exempt its members from the application of 
the Ballot for the Second Army, the terms of service would have to 
be clearly defined, so that every candidate would bind himself to 
serve for so many years in the active portion of the force, and so 
many in the reserve. The Army shouldbe subject to Military Law, 
whenever embodied or called out for training, and this Law should 
also apply to all members not present with their units, unless 
officially granted leave of absence. 

The strength of the Third Army might be fixed at 250,000 men, 
which may be roughly taken as representing the average number of 
effective Volunteers, and its cost would be much the same as at present, 
except for the additional expense entailed by the conversion of a 
certain number of infantry men into cavalry and artillery. 

As the training in the Third Army would be far less than in the 
Second Army, it would be necessary to exact a longer period of service 
with the Colours in order to secure a fair standard of efficiency, and 
we would propose, therefore, that every member of the Third Army 
should serve for five years with the Colours and five in the 
Reserve. 

On this basis, once the system was in working order, 50,000 men, 
not allowing for casualties, would pass into the Reserve each year, and 
the same number of recruits would be required. Five years’ reserve 
service would give a total Reserve of 250,000, or allowing for casual- 
ties, let us say 150,000. 
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II].—Summary or Force SUGGESTED. 


The forces that would be at our disposal under the scheme 
detailed above would be :— 
Peace. War. 
First Army (including European garrisons 
in India and the Colonies) .... 200,000 200,000 


Second Army aos 2 .. 200,000 700,000 
Third Army ra ae .. 250,000 400,000 
Total «.. 650,000 1,300,000 


Behind these forces we should have the pensioners of the First 
Army, and the men of the Second and Third Armies who had com- 
pleted their reserve service. All these latter would have had a more 
or less complete military training and would be available in large 
numbers for garrison duty at Home. No proposals have been made 
to organise their services, because the need of them seems so impro- 
bable, but all that would be necessary in order to do so would be to 
extend the period of service in the reserve, so as to give a lien on 
every man’s service up to 40 or 50 years of age. 


IV.—Cost oF THE SCHEME. 


As regards the cost of this scheme, as compared with that of the 
present system, it is difficult to do more than estimate it roughly. 

The First Army—Numbers 200,000 men only, as compared 
with the present Regular Force of (including India) some 270,000 
men. and 77,000 Reservists. Its expense, therefore, even taking into 
consideration the cost of pensions and increased pay for longer service, 
should be very much less than that of the present Regular Army and 
Reserve. 

The Second Army—Is somewhat larger than the present 
Militia, the proposed Militia Reserve, and the Yeomanry, and would 
cost considerably more on account of the longer period of Colour 
Service. 

The Third Army—Would cost about the same as the present 
Volunteer Force. 

On the whole, therefore, we should expect to see a substantial 
reduction in the Military estimates, in spite of the fact that instead 
of being able with the greatest difficulty to keep up a field force of 
some 200,000 men (excluding Colonial Troops) as was the case in 
South Africa, we should be able to maintain in the field an Army of 
over 500,000 men, without denuding the United Kingdom of all its 
armed forces. 


V.—METHOD OF SECURING MEN FOR THESE Forces. 


We have dealt at some length with the military requirements of 
the Empire, and with the best means of satisfying these requirements, 
because it seemed advisable, first of all to lay down as accurately as 
possible what armed forces would be sufficient to meet any emergency 
that would be likely to occur. It now remains to consider how 
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best to obtain the men for these armed forces so that the able- 
bodied youths of the country should be made available in the least 
irksome manner. A scheme for the military training of the male 
population that had no reference to our military requirements 
would inevitably result in the collection of a mob of men with 
muskets. Our present system gives us abundance of men, on paper, 
but they are not available when and where we want them; they 
serve under so many different conditions that it is difficult to organise 
them for joint action; men required for operations abroad are not 
legally bound to serve there; men. whose services might be of the 
greatest importance at a particular juncture, are not available till the 
crisis has passed, and everywhere we find muddle and confusion, 
simply because our military machine, as existing, was never planned 
for the duties it has to undertake. 

It has never been recognised, either, that every citizen owes to 
his country a debt of personal service, as well as of pecuniary 
assistance, and for years past a small portion of the population—the 
Volunteers—has been taking on its own shoulders the duty of the 
majority. This has staved offconscription or compulsory service up 
to the present time, but we have at last come to the end of our 
tether, and if our Empire is to be preserved intact, and the glorious 
heritage we received from our fathers is to be passed on unimpaired 
to our children, we must face the fact that what has been won 
by the sword can only be held by the sword; we must educate 
the nation to recognise that unless they are prepared to sacrifice 
some of their leisure, some of their freedom to go where and 
do what they like, they must be content to see the might of 
England wane before Powers that are neither so short-sighted, 
nor so self-indulgent. Personally we do not believe that the British 
nation has yet sunk so low as this, and we feel convinced that if the 
matter is put before them fairly and squarely they will gladly 
accept whatever burdens the Military advisers of the Government 
declare to be essential, and will freely consent to such measure 
of coercion, in the shape of the Ballot for the Second Army, as 
may be necessary to ensure the proper working of the Military 
machine. 


VI.—Duvty oF THE CITIZEN, 


That every citizen should be able to handle arms in defence of 
his country is no new principle. That duty was accepted without 
question, and regularly practised in the old days, and the effect 
of the Military training that was undergone, as a matter of course, 
by the youth of the nation, was clearly shown on many a glorious 
field, where the prowess of the English bowmen seldom failed to 
secure the victory for our arms even against great odds, 

We have sadly degenerated in some respects, since those days, 
and our young men instead of learning the use of arms, devote 
their attention to football and cricket and other sports, harmless 
in themselves, no doubt, and even valuable to a certain extent, but a 
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poor substitute, after all, for a training in the finest of all sports, the 
sport of war. ‘ 

That this should be the case is not altogether the fault of the 
present and rising generations, for nothing has been done by those 
responsible for the education of the young to foster sentiments 
of patriotism and self-sacrifice, or to inculcate high ideals of national 
duty. We have been living in a fool’s paradise, fancying ourselves 
secure from all danger of attack, and deeming ease and luxury the 
most important things to aim at. The war in South Africa showed, 
however,.that our race was not really enervated, and that it only 
required to be put to the test to prove that it was composed of as 
good metal as ever, a little dull, perhaps, owing to want of use but 
still ringing true to the touch of battle. 

What is needed now is to see that the rising generation 
is not allowed to rust in the same way. Boys are the most impres- 
sionable of beings; sentiments of patriotism, duty and glory are 
natural to them ; love of soldiering is innate in them, and it only 
requires a touch of the magician’s wand to instil them with a keen 
desire to become perfect in drill and expert in the use of arms. 

Much has already been accomplished in this direction by various 
organisations, and the results attained are well worthy of attention 
and emulation. What is wanted, however, is to make the movement 
a national one; to ensure that every boy of a certain age is 
taught his drill, how to handle a rifle, and, if possible, how to ride. 
The machinery for this is ready to our hand. Our educational 
system ensures that every child must receive a certain training, and 
attain a certain standard. 

The country provides this education free to the vast majority of 
children, and is, therefore, fully entitled to lay down the scope 
of the education afttorded, and it is surely not asking much, that, in 
return for the benefits conferred, the pupils should be expected 
to fit themselves, as far as possible, for the defence of their country 
by undergoing a Military training as part of their ordinary school 
curriculum. ‘The extra expense need not be great, while the advan- 
tage to the country in the improved health and physique of the 
children would be enormous, to say nothing of the fact that boys so 
trained would form the best possible material for future soldiers, and 
if entering the Army, either voluntarily, or as selected by the 
Ballot, would become efficient in half the time that it would take to 
make a finished soldier out of a raw recruit. In the case of 
such boys, therefore, it would be possible to very materially reduce 
the period of service with the Colours in the Second Army, and thus 
render the obligation of serving much less irksome and exacting. 

The Military training thus afforded should be accompanied 
by a moral training having tor its purpose the inculcation, into the 
mind of every boy, of the idea that, on attaining manhood, he must 
serve his country in some form or other, cither as a Volunteer in the 
Third Army, as a permanent soldier in the First Army, or as a 
member of the Second Army. 
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Once the bulk of our citizens recognise the duty they owe their 
country in this respect, the question of how to secure their services 
for the defence of all that is dear to them will be a comparatively 
simple one. 

In most other countries compulsory Military service is looked on 
as a matter of course, as the teachings of history and the common 
sense of the people show them that in no other way can they 
hope to preserve their independence. As, morcover, they do not 
require, as we do, to keep a large force abroad in time of peace, the 
questions of organisation, that they have to confront, are very 
much simpler than those we have to deal with. 

Even Continental Nations, however, would shrink from the 
panos that every man was obliged to devote a portion of his 
ife to defence of his country’s possessions abroad, and certainly no 
such proposition would ever obtain a hearing in Great Britain. 
It is one thing to make a man serve for a term of years as a soldier 
in his own country,—quite another to make of him a compulsory 
exile. 


VII.—ComposiTIon OF THE First ARMY. 


The above consideration must be borne strictly in mind when 
dealing with our First Army, and, consequently, its organisation 
must be based on the principle of voluntary enlistment. Experience 
has proved, however, that a certain proportion of the population 
are wedded to a Military life, and it is to this element that we must 
look for the provision of the First Army, charged with the duties 
appertaining to service abroad. 

We have placed the strength of that Army at 200,000 men, 
which could, of course, be modified as required, and have recommended 
that it should be composed of long service men. The annual wastage 
of such a force would, in time of peace, be very small, and at 
a liberal computation from 14,000 to 15,000 recruits annually should 
be ample to keep it up to strength, and this number ought to be 
easy to obtain considering the liberal pay and exccllent prospects 
held out to would-be recruits. As the latter would all be obtained 
from the Second Army, as fully-trained soldiers, no special 
arrangements would be necessary for their recruitment, and the 
chances are that the large number of men offering their services 
for the First Army would enable a very careful selection to be 
made. 


VIIL—ComposiTIon OF THE SECOND ARMY. 


But when we come to consider the composition of the Second 
Army, the question at once arises as to how the men for it are to be 
obtained. Our experience for a long period of years teaches us that 
there is a strict limit to the number of men who will voluntarily 
enlist, whether for long or short services in the Regular Army, or in 
the Militia and Yeomanry, and this limit is considerably below that 
necessary to produce the number of men required, even under the 
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present system. It is true that the system we advocate would not 
necessitate a larger number of men being kept under arms than is 
the case at present, but it would require a larger number of recruits 
annually, and recruits of a better quality, for no man would be 
accepted unless he was physically fit in every respect. The reason 
for this is, of course, that the Second Army is the great training- 
poe for the youth of the nation, the machine for building up 
large reserves, and requires a larger supply of raw material than a 
force of the same size which keeps its men for from three to seven or 
more years. To feed this Army, consequently, we cannot rely on 
voluntary enlistment, nor do we propose to introduce Universal 
Service for it, since that would give us more men than we really 
require, and would, if adopted, lead to the abolition of the Volunteers. 
The only alternative, therefore, appears to be to make the Ballot 
ane to it in the manner already detailed, and inorder to get 
the country to accept this it will be necessary to educate public 
opinion to realise that if we are to hold our own in the world, our 
citizens must be prepared to do their duty. Every nation in Europe, 
save our own, puts country first, and personal convenience second, 
and we cannot believe that the British nation will be less patriotic 
when they understand the vital need for the sacrifice they are 
asked to make. And, after all, that sacrifice is not such a very 
great one. Two years’ service in the Second Army, with a short 
period of training while in the Reserve, is not a very heavy 
burden for a young man to bear, even if it is not found practi- 
cable to reduce the time with the Colours in the case of lads who 
have received some previous Military training. As regards the 
reserve training, it would be possible so to arrange it that it would 
interfere as little as possible with a man’s ordinary avocations, while 
as regards the liability to be called out for active service, it may be 
pointed out that the stronger we are ina Military sense, the less 
prospect there is of our ever being called on to take the field. Had 
we possessed such an organisation at the time of the war in South 
Africa, it is certain the Boers would never have ventured to precipi- 
tate hostilities. They reckoned, as other nations may reckon, on our 
well-known Military feebleness, and calculated that we could not put 
into the field an Army sufficient to conquer them. That we were 
able to do so in the long run, was due solely to the assistance afforded 
by the Empire at large, for had we depended on our Regular Army 
alone, as then organised, we could never have concentrated a force 
sufficient to subdue the Boers. That assistance, however, valuable 
though it was, showed clearly that want of previous organisation and 
training cannot be adequately replaced by goodwill and individual 
effort, and afforded an object lesson for all time of the danger of 
leaving everything to be done in face of an enemy. : 

Our next great war may be with the Power that will give us no 
dieu of putting our house in order during the progress of 
the campaign, and will not fail to profit by our initial blunders and 
mistakes. We have had our lesson at the hands of the Boers, let 
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us not fail to profit by it, lest on a future occasion worse should 
befall ! 


IX.—CoMPosITION OF THE THIRD ARMY. 


The Third Army, as we have seen, would be composed entirely 
of Volunteers, who, in return for their services in this force would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be freed from the liability to serve in 
the Second Army. This concession might possibly lead to a rush 
to enter the Third Army, in which case it would be necessary 
in order to keep up the numbers of the Second Army, always the 
first consideration, to apply the Ballot for the Second Army to the 
extent necessary to all candidates for the Third Army, and only 
allow the remainder to enter that Army. To reduce the number of 
candidates it might be necessary to lay down that every member of 
the Third Army should provide his own uniform and equipment, 
pay his own expenses in camp, and on the march, and so forth. 
Experience, however, would soon show the proportion of men wishing 
to enter the Second and Third Armies respectively, and it would 
then be a comparatively easy matter so to adjust the balance as to 
secure a sufficient number of candidates for each, the principle 
aimed at being to ensure that all able-bodied youths, attaining the 
age deemed suitable for the commencement of Military service should, 
on a fixed date each year, be drafted into one or other of the Armies 
maintained for Home Defence. The period of service in the active 
portion of the Third Army could be so regulated as to provide 
sufficient vacancies for the number of recruits allotted to it each 
year, while the period of Reserve Service would be fixed with due 
regard to the strength of that reserve and to the extent of the 
liability it was considered necessary to impose on the members of it. 


X.—ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEMS, 


(1) It would entail the recognition of the fact that every 
citizen owed to his country the duty of sharing per- 
sonally in its defence. 

(2) It would, on account of the reduced period of active 
service proposed for youths who had received previous 
military training, lead to the adoption at all, or most 
schools, of a regular system of military training for all 
boys fit to undergo it, thereby both improving the 
physique and morale of the nation, and simplifying 
the question of providing for its defence. 

(3) It would ensure that our military machine was organized 
so as to mect our most pressing military needs, ée., 
the provision of a lony-service force for service abroad 
in time of peace, and tor the conduct of small wars ; the 
existence of a short-service force with large reserves, 
for garrison duty at Home and for carrying out military 
operations abroad on an extensive scale; and also the 
formation of a Third Army composed of Volunteers, to 
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undertake the defence of the United Kingdom should 
it be necessary to send abroad our more highly-trained 
troops. 

(4) It would preserve the existing components of our military 
machine, and to a considerable extent, preserve their 
distinctive characteristics. Thus, the Regular Forces, 
though somewhat reduced, would form the basis of the 
First Army; the Militia, with which we associate the 
portion of the Regular Army not allotted to the First 
Army, and the Yeomanry, would form the Second 
Army;and the Volunteers would, when reorganised 
ona scientific basis, constitute the Third Army. 

(5) It would solve the difficulty, that is steadily increasing, 
of finding a sufficient supply of officers for our forces. 

(6) It would tend to increase the martial spirit of the nation, 
which, pace the views of certain politicians, is no bad 
asset in the national character. 

(7) It would, at the same time, make for peace by convincing 
other nations that we were serious in our intention to 
preserve our place in the world, and to hold fast to our 
possessions abroad. 

(8) In the event of the supply of recruits for the Navy ever 
becoming deficient, the principle of the Ballot could 
easily be applied to that service as well as to the 
Second Army. 

(9) It would give us the men we require, and so enable 
us to train and distribute them without having to pay 
undue regard to the state of the recruiting market. 

(10) It would obviate the waste of energy now entailed by 
keeping the same troops to fulfil two entirely different 
and incompatible scts of duties, i.e, garrison duty 
abroad, and garrison duty at Home. 

(11) It would set our Navy free to carry out its legitimate 
dutics, without any arriére pensée as to the necessity 
for providing for the defence of the United King- 
dom. 

(12) It would form a model for our Colonies, and might, in 
course of time, be generally adopted by them, with such 
modifications as might be called for by local conditions. 
They would not, of course, require to keep up First 
Armies, but forces organised and recruited on the lines 
of our Second and Third Armies -would enable them, not 
only to provide for their own defence, but to contribute 

- important contingents to assist us in any extensive 
operations. 

(13). It would, to some extent, reduce the numbers of the 
unemployed, by providing steady employment for a 
large number of youths who would, otherwise, be 
thrown into the labour market, 
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(14) It offers to every youth a choice of the manner in which 
he may elect to serve his country. If he does not enter 
the Navy, he can either enter the Second Army with a 
view to passing on to the First Army and embarking 
ona permanent military career; or he can enter the 
Second Army with the idea of reverting to civil life as 
soon as possible; or he can volunteer for the Third 
Army in order to interfere with his ordinary pursuits 
as little as possible. 

(15) It entails the minimum of compulsion, for, to judge by 
the number of men who now elect to serve in the 
various branches of our Regular and Auxiliary Forces, 
there will always be a large number of youths read 
to volunteer for service in the three Armies, ef 
consequently, the number actually affected by the 
Ballot will be comparatively small, though doubtless 
a good many will volunteer for the Third Army in 
order to escape the liability. Such moral pressure, 
however, can hardly be classed as irksome. 

(16) It provides that men selected by the Ballot shall, as 
far as possible, be allowed to serve in their own dis- 
tricts, and it entails on them no liability to serve 
abroad, except in the case of war, or national emer- 


ency. 

(17) It enaa the period of Colour Service to the lowest 
possible period, consistent with an efficient military 
training. 

(18) It counts on rendering the Reserve Service as little 
irksome as possible, and on interfering as little as feasible 
with the calls of civil avocations. 

(19) It enables a youth to go through a course of military 
training during his school-days, and thereby reduce the 
period of service with the Colours should he wish to 
do so, 

(20) It might even be possible so to arrange matters that 
training in the Second Army would entail little more 
than an extended Militia course. 

(21) By arranging that all recruits for a unit should com- 
mence their training simultaneously, that trainin; 
would be less tedious, and friends and comrades coul 
be kept together. 

(22) It aims at so instructing the youth of the nation that 
they shall consider it, not only a duty, but an honour, 
to serve their country ; while not to be accepted for 
such service shall be deemed a disgrace and a degrad- 
ation. 

(23) The system proposed reduces to a minimum the number 
of men entertained for service abroad, and, by introduc- 
ing long-service in the First Army, tends to cut down 
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very largely the amount of money expended in the 
constant transport of reliefs, gratuities to discharged 
men, and Home passages. It is true that higher pay 
is suggested for men with longer service to their credit, 
and that pensions are proposed for all men completing 
their full period of service, but, on the other hand, as 
no raw recruits will be enlisted for the First Army, 
we shall get much better value for our money, we 
shall save the expense of a large recruiting establish- 
ment, and probably effect a sensible reduction in hos- 
pital and non-effective charges. 

(24) The number of men proposed for the Second Army is only 
about equal to the present Militia, the proposed Militia 
Reserve and the Yeomanry ; and the Reserve of the 
Second Army would cost very little as the Reservists 
would only receive pay when actually called up for 
training. 

(25) The Third Army would cost little more than the present 
Volunteers. 

(26) The cost of the Militia and Yeomanry, as a separate 
force, would be saved. 

(27) It is generally recognised that the cheapest military 
machine, other things being equal, is that which has 
the fewest men with the Colours in proportion to the 
number of its reserves. By the method proposed the 
number of our reserves will be very large in proportion 
to our active forces. 

(28) The application of the Ballot to the Second Army will 
entail no extra expense, beyond that of such machinery 
as may be necessary to enforce it. 

(29) On the other hand, its application will tend to increase 
the number of volunteers for the Third Army, the 
cheapest of all our forces, since service in it will be 
without remuneration. 

(30) Universal service, or conscription, might give us a 
cheaper army, but, since those methods are barred, we 
cannot offer men, except in the Third Army, a merely 
nominal wage as other nations do. 

(81) The tendency is for wages to rise, and for the cost of 
living to become more expensive, but we cannot go on 
indefinitely raising the rates of pay offered to our sol- 
diers in order to compete with the labour market, 
especially as the cost of our Navy stcadily increases 
and we dare not curtail our expenditure on it. The 
small measure of compulsion recommended will, how- 
ever, ensure our supply of recruits and give them to 
us at a moderate cost. 

(32) We consider, too, that the value of the training afforded 
to the youth of the nation under the system proposed 
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the improved health and physique resulting from it, 
and the habits of order, combination, and discipline 
imparted by it, will prove, in course of time, of such 
value to the wage-earning power of the nation that it 
will, even if indirectly, tend to relatively cheapen the 
cost of the Army and of the defensive system of the 
United Kingdom. 

(38) Finally, it must be remembered that the cost of arms, 
ammunition, warlike stores, and equipment, will be 
much the same under any system of organisation, with 
the exception that to be prepared is always far cheaper 
than to be unprepared, for money saved in preparation 
before a crisis is likely to be spent many times over 
when the sudden need arises. 


XI—DISADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEM. 


We do not pretend that the system proposed is entirely without 
‘disadvantages, but we hold that such are inevitable under any con- 
ceivable system of military organisation. The disadvantages of our 
‘present method of purely voluntary enlistments are so glaring and so 
generally admitted that it seems hardly necessary to discuss them, 
while the outcry that is raised in the public press whenever any 
suggestion is put forward that tends to add to the cost of the Army 
clearly shows that we cannot afford to still further increase the pay 
of the soldier in the hopes of tapping fresh recruiting areas. The 
problem to be solved is how to secure the able-bodied youth of the 
nation for service in the various branches of our military machine, 
and, it seems to us, that this can only be done in one way, «e., by 
insisting on the principle that all must give their services, for a 
certain period, in order to undergo the necessary training, and that 
subsequently, they must hold themselves ready, during their period 
“of reserve service, to come forward when required for the defence of 
their country. The chief objection that can be urged against this 
proposal is that it takes men away from civil life just at the most 
‘important time, and interferes with their technical education in 
‘whatever profession or trade they mean to adopt. That this is an 
objection must be admitted, but it is one that has been experienced 
by all the great Military Powers. The latter find, however, that any 
disadvantages there may be, are more than counterbalanced by the 
national security that results, and by the advantages that accrue to 
the nation by a system of universal military training. We are often 
told that the spirit of militarism that would be fostered by any com- 
pulsory military training in this country would be harmful; that 
loss of trade and a decrease in exports would mark the imposition 
of military service; and that the “tax of blood” would lead to a 
marked falling off in the nation’s prosperity. To judge from the 
example of Germany, however, quite the contrary would be the case, 
-for the majority of Germans consider that the enormous increase in 
‘their commerce, their prosperity, and their national wealth is as 
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much due to the training atfurded in the Army as to any other 
cause. 

The object that we should bear in view is to obtain these 
advantages at as small a cost as possible, and this we have endeavoured 
to do by reducing the period of active military service to the lowest 
possible limits, and by allowing cadet service to be accepted as an 
excuse for reducing it still further. It is often suggested that we 
should limit ourselves to the enforcement of military training in our 
schools, so as to turn out as many men as possible fit to bear arms in 
an emergency. This, of course, avoids the disadvantage of taking 
men away from their ordinary work after they leave school, but, on 
the other hand, it still leaves us without an Army “ in esse,” and 
means that in a national emergency nothing would be ready, and 
that our fighting force would have to be created de novo. In fact 
we should find ourselves in exactly the same position as we were in 
at the time of the war in South Africa, except for the improvement 
that might be expected in the character of the recruits, most of 
whom would know their drill and beable to handle a rifle. The 
disadvantage of having to improvise on the eve of hostilities is, 
however, far greater, in our opinion, than that of interfering with 
civil pursuits, and we hold, theretore, that the nation would do well 
to accept the burden of such compulsion as is entailed by the enforce- 
ment of the Ballot with all its attendant disadvantages, since in that 
way alone is it possible to create an Army worthy of the Empire it 
has to defend. 

Having accepted the principle, it might, in practice, be found 
possible to so modify the details as to reduce the disadvantages of 
service in the Second Army to a minimum. Hitherto, we have 
treated the question of the training of that Army from a purely 
military standpoint, but it may be fitly pointed out here, that it 
might be possible, and even desirable, so to modify the conditions 
of service in it,as to discount the objections of those who would 
otherwise oppose the scheme tovth and nail. 

From a military point of view, certainly, we should like to see 
the full term of service exacted, believing that this would result in a 
higher degree of efticiency, but rather than sacrifice the principle of 
the citizen’s duty to serve, we would be willing to so regulate the 
conditions of training that they would interfere very little with a 
man’s civil occupations. 

We do not fecl called on to enter into any detailed account of 
how this could be done, beyond remarking that the problem has 
been solved by the Swiss, and their system is well known to all who 
take an interest in military matters. 

The great point is tu secure acceptance of the principle that 
every man should serve his country in the Second Army, unless 
doing so in sume other portion of the national forces. Having 
secured this, the details of service in that Army could be easily 
settled, any necessary modification being subsequently introduced as 
experience might show to be necessary. 
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XIL—Tur Expansion OF OUR FORCES IN TIME OF War. 


Finally, it remains to be considered how far the system proposed 
will lend itself to the expansion of our Forces in time of War. 

The basis of the system is, as has been pointed out before, to 
keep as few men as possible with the Colours, in order to build up a 
really large reserve. 

The First Army. 

It is true that no reserve has been proposed for the First Army, 
since it was considered advisable to make that a long-service force 
always ready for service abroad, but on the mobilisation of the 
Second Army it would always be possible to utilise a portion of it to 
relieve the garrisons furnished by the First Army, so as to set them 
free for employment in the Field Army. Thus in the event ofa 
war for the defence of India, it would be natural to employ in the 
first line the seasoned troops of the First Army, forming the garrison 
of our great Dependency, and replace them by the less highly- 
trained units of the Second Army. And, similarly, the garrisons of 
other places could be relieved by the Second Army, so that, provided 
we held the command of the sea, in due course the bulk of the First 
Army would be available to take the field. 


The Seconda Army. 


In the case of the Second Army, however, large reserves have 
been provided for, and these would be called out as soon as war 
became imminent. The number of Reservists called out would, of 
course, depend on the circumstances of the case, and the younger 
men would, naturally, be called out first. The total strength of the 
Second Army when fully mobilised would depend on the strength at 
which the active force had been fixed, and on the period of reserve 
service that had been imposed. We assumed, a es dealing with 
the constitution of the Second Army, that the active force would be 
200,000 men, serving for two years, with eight years’ service in the 
Reserve, and calculated that this would produce a Field Army of 
700,000 men, available to take its place at the seat of war alongside 
the First Army. Should an even greater expansion be deemed neces- 
sary, this could be done either by increasing the number of men serving 
with the Colours, or by increasing the period of service in the Keserve. 

It would also be possible to form a second class of the Reserve 
consisting of men between, say, thirty and forty years of age, who 
would only be liable to be called out when the first class of the 
Reserve had been mobilised, and would then be available for garrison 
duty at Home or abroad. 

In fact, the Second Army, thanks to the application of the 
Ballot, would be a most elastic force, and could be counted on to 
give us practically any numbers we might require. 


Lhe Third Army. 
It would only be a very desperate struggle that could call for 
the mobilisation of the Third Army, for under all ordinary conditions 
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the First and Second Armies should prove ample for all our require- 
ments. 

In the event of the necessity arising, however, the mobilisation 
of the Third Army would take place on the same lines as that of the 
Second Army, such reservists as were necessary to complete units to 
strength being called out. 

The total strength that could be mustered would depend 
chiefly on the period of reserve service fixed for the Third Army, 
but, in any case, the active strength of 250,000 men we have 
assumed, would provide a force amply sufficient to undertake the 
defence of the United Kingdom ; for the absence abroad of our 
First and Second Armies would ensure that a very large portion 
of the enemy’s troops were occupied by them, while it would also 
imply that we held command of the sea. 

Supposing, however, that we had lost this by some unforeseen 
combination of circumstances, and that a serious invasion was really 
threatened, we should be able to put into the field the total strength 
of the Third Army, which, with all its reserves, should amount to, 
let us say, between three and four hundred thousand men, while the 
pensioners of the First Army and the men who had completed their 
service in the reserve of the Second and Third Armies would 
provide another large contingent, all trained to the use of arms. 

Humanly speaking, invasion under such conditions would be 
penccally impossible, even should an opportunity for it occur, and 
we consider it as far more likely that a portion of the Third Army 
would be permitted to volunteer to serve abroad in support of the 
First and Second Armies than that it would be actually employed 
in defending the shores of this country. 


XITI.— VALUE OF THESE FoRCEs., 


We see, therefore, that the method of securing the services of 
the able-bodied youth of the nation submitted in the previous 
pages, lends itself to a very ready and efficient expansion of our 
military forces in time of war ; that, in fact, it enables us, like the 
Continental Powers, to assemble the Nation in arms, and to deploy 
our strength in any direction, and to any extent, that may be 
deemed necessary. As to the relative value of our military forces 
and those of any possible adversary, we should start with the 
initial advantage of possessing a considerable long-service army, 
always mobilised ree ready for instant action, highly trained, 
inured to the vicissitudes and hardships of foreign service, and, 
thanks to our constant small wars, experienced in campaigning. 

Our Second Army would, possibly, be somewhat inferior in 
training to the enemy’s picked troops, but, taken as a whole, we 
believe that it would, at the commencement of a campaign, be 
quite equal to the bulk of the troops it would have to meet, while, 
after a few months’ experience, in the field, we believe that it would 
be considerably better. Much would, however, depend on the 
period of service that was exacied, for the more this is reduced the 
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undertake the defence of the United Kingdom should 
it be necessary to send abroad our more highly-trained 
troops. 

(4) It ont preserve the existing components of our milita: 
machine, and to a considerable extent, preserve their 
distinctive characteristics. Thus, the Regular Forces, 
though somewhat reduced, would form the basis of the 
First Army; the Militia, with which we associate the 
portion of the Regular Army not allotted to the First 
Army, and the Yeomanry, would form the Second 
Army ;and the Volunteers would, when reorganised 
on a scientific basis, constitute the Third Army. 

(5) It would solve the ditticulty, that is steadily increasing, 
of finding a sufficient supply of ofticers for our forces. 

(6) It would tend to increase the martial spirit of the nation, 
which, pace the views of certain politicians, is no bad 
asset in the national character. 

(7) It would, at the same time, make for peace by convincing 
other nations that we were scrious in our intention to 
preserve our place in the world, and to hold fast to our 
possessions abroad. 

(8) In the event of the supply of recruits for the Navy ever 
becoming deficient, the principle of the Ballot could 
easily be applied to that service as well as to the 
Second Army. 

(9) It would give us the men we require, and so enable 
us to train and distribute them without having to pay 
undue regard to the state of the recruiting market. 

(10) It would obviate the waste of energy now entailed by 
keeping the same troops to fulfil two entirely ditterent 
and incompatible sets of duties, ie, garrison duty 
abroad, and garrison duty at Home. 

(11) It would set our Navy free to carry ont its legitimate 
duties, without any arriére pensée as to the necessity 
for providing for the defence of the United King- 
dom. 

(12) It would form a model for our Colonies, and might, in 
course of time, be generally adopted by them, with such 
modifications as might be called for by local conditions, 
They would not, of course, require to keep up First 
Armies, but forees organised and recruited on the lines 
of our Second and Third Armies -would enable them, not 
only to provide for their own defence, but to contribute 
important contingents to assist us in any extensive 
operations, 

(13) It would, to some extent, reduce the numbers of the 
unemployed, by providing steady employment for a 
large number of youths who would, otherwise, be 
thrown into the labour market, 
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evil is doubtless due, in a very large measure, to such preventible 
causes as bad feeding, insuthcient clothing, insanitary dwellings 
and the crowded life of our great cities, causes that tend to accentuate 
existing maladies and to induce new ones. It would not, of course, 
be feasible to entirely remove all these causes, but much might be 
done to mitigate them by the careful periodical medical examination 
of all school children, with a view to take their various ailments in 
hand in time; by the provision of wholesome food and suitable 
clothing to such children as require them owing to the poverty 
of their parents ; by the introduction of regular physical exercises 
into all schools; and by a proper system of military training for all 
boys above a certain age and of suitable physique. It may be 
objected that all this would cause enormous expense and cast an 
increased burden on the taxpayer. Undoubtedly it would, but as the 
country has accepted the principle of compulsory education it should 
see to it that that education includes all the elements necessary to 
turn out good and useful citizens, capable of taking their due share 
in the government and in the defence of their country. It is of little 
use to feed the mind and starve the body. ‘To turn out citizens 
mentally sound, but physically unfit, is just as bad as to leave them 
steeped in ignorance ; and to make no eftort to improve our stock is 
as criminal as it is short-sighted. 

According to the Army Medical Department Report for 1903, 
in that year no fewer than 4400 recruits were rejected for the loss 
or decay of many teeth; 2,535 were rejected for defective vision ; 
3,684 for being under the standard of chest measurement; and 1,007 
for being under weight. This by no means exhausts the list, but it 
is sufficient to show what terrible wastage is caused by the lack 
of the care and attention that such cases require, for it is safe to 
conclude that a very large number of them could have been cured, 
or very much improved, by proper medical treatment in the early 
stages of their development. 

We hold, therefore, that it is the duty of the State to take such 
measures as may be necessary to safeguard the health of the rising 
generation, and to ensure, as far as possible, its physical and moral 
well-being. © But the bargain should not be an entirely one-sided one. 
In return for all that the State gives now, or may give in future, some 
payment should be exacted, and this should take the form of personal 
military service, on the lines we have already suggested. The 
military training of the youth of the nation would be given as part 
and parcel of the ordinary school curriculum, and on leaving school 
every lad would be expected to enter one or other of the various 
branches of His Majesty's Service, for a definite period. 


XV.—How THE SCHEME WOULD WORK. 

Taking the number of youths attaining an age suitable for 
military service at 380,000 per annum, and deducting 50 per cent 
for those physically unfit or entering the Navy, there remains a 
balance of 190,000, 
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undertake the defence of the United Kingdom should 
it be necessary to send abroad our more highly-trained 
troops. 

(4) It would preserve the existing components of our militai 
machine, and to a considerable extent, preserve their 
distinctive characteristics. Thus, the Regular Forces, 
though somewhat reduced, would form the basis of the 
First Army: the Militia, with which we associate the 
portion of the Regular Army not allotted to the First 
Army, and the Yeomanry, would form the Second 
Army ;and the Volunteers would, when reorganised 
on a scientific basis, constitute the Third Army. 

(5) It would solve the difficulty, that is steadily increasing, 
of finding a sufficient supply of ofticers for our forces, 

(6) It would tend to increase the martial spirit of the nation, 
which, pace the views of certain politicians, is no bad 
asset in the national character. 

(7) It would, at the same time, make for peace by convincing 
other nations that we were scrious in our intention to 
preserve our place in the world, and to hold fast to our 
vossessions abroad. 

(8) In the event of the supply of recruits for the Navy ever 
becoming deficient, the principle of the Ballot could 
easily be applied to that service as well as to the 
Second Arny. 

(9) It would give us the men we require, and so enable 
us to trainand distribute them without having to pay 
undue regard to the state of the recruiting market. 

(10) It would obviate the waste of energy now entailed by 
keeping the same troops to fulfil two entirely ditferent 
and incompatible scts of duties, i.e, garrison duty 
abroad, and garrison duty at Home. 

(11) It would set our Navy free to carry out its legitimate 
duties, without any «rriére pensée as to the necessity 
for providing for the defence of the United King- 
dom. 

(12) It would form a model for our Colonies, and might, in 
course of time, be generally adopted by them, with such 
modifications as might be called for by local conditions, 
They would not, of course, require to keep up First 
Armies, but forces organised and recruited on the lines 
of our Second and Third Armies would enable them, not 
only to provide for their own defence, but to contribute 
important contingents to assist us in any extensive 
operations, 

(18) It would, to some extent, reduce the numbers of the 
unemployed, by providing steady employment for a 
large number of youths who would, otherwise, be 
thrown into the labour market, 
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very largely the amount of money expended in the 
constant transport of reliefs, gratuities to discharged 
men, and Home passages. It is true that higher pay 
is suggested for men with longer service to their credit, 
and that pensions are proposed for all men completing 
their full period of service, but, on the other hand, as 
no raw recruits will be enlisted for the First Army, 
we shall get much better value for our money, we 
shall save the expense of a large recruiting establish- 
ment, and probably ettect a sensible reduction in hos- 
pital and non-effective charges. 

(24) The number of men proposed tor the Second Army is only 
about equal to the present Militia, the proposed Militia 
Reserve and the Yeomanry ; and the Reserve of the 
Second Army would cost very little as the Reservists 
would only receive pay when actually called up for 


training. 
(25) The Third Army would cost little more than the present 
Volunteers. 


(26) The cost of the Militia and Yeomanry, as a separate 
force, would be saved. 

(27) It is generally recognised that the cheapest military 
machine, other things being equal, is that which has 
the fewest men with the Colours in proportion to the 
number of its reserves. By the method proposed the 
number of our reserves will be very large in proportion 
to our active forces. 

(28) The application of the Ballot to the Second Army will 
entail no extra expense, beyond that of such machinery 
as may be necessary to enforce it. 

(29) On the other hand, its application will tend to increase 
the number of volunteers for the Third Army, the 
cheapest of all our forces, since service in it will be 
without remuneration. 

(30) Universal service, or conscription, might give us a 
cheaper army, but, since those methods are barred, we 
cannot offer men, except in the Third Army, a merely 
nominal wage as other nations do. 

(31) The tendency is for wages to rise, and for the cost of 
living to become more expensive, but we cannot go on 
indefinitely raising the rates of pay offered to our sol- 
diers in order to compete with the labour market, 
especially as the cost of our Navy steadily increases 
and we dare not curtail our expenditure on it. The 
small measure of compulsion recommended will, how- 
ever, ensure our supply of recruits and give them to 
us at a moderate cost. 

(32) We consider, too, that the value of the training afforded 
to the youth of the nation under the system proposed 
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much due to the training afforded in the Army as to any other 
cause. 

The object that we should bear in view is to obtain these 
advantages at as small a cost as possible, and this we have endeavoured 
to do by reducing the period of active military service to the lowest 
possible limits, and by allowing cadet service to be accepted as an 
excuse for reducing it still further. It is often suggested that we 
should limit ourselves to the enforcement of military training in our 
schouls, so as to turn out as many men as possible fit to bear arms in 
an emergency. ‘This, of course, avoids the disadvantage of taking 
men away from their ordinary work after they leave school, but, on 
the other hand, it still leaves us without an Army “ in esse,” and 
means that in a national emergency nothing would be ready, and 
that our fighting force would have to be created de novo. In fact 
we should find ourselves in exactly the same position as we were in 
at the time of the war in South Africa, except for the improvement 
that might be expected in the character of the recruits, most of 
whom would know their drill and beable to handle a rifle. The 
disadvantage of having to improvise on the eve of hostilities is, 
however, far greater, in our opinion, than that of interfering with 
civil pursuits, and we hold, therefore, that the nation would do well 
to accept the burden of such compulsion as is entailed by the enforce- 
ment of the Ballot with all its attendant disadvantages, since in that 
way alone is it possible to create an Army worthy of the Empire it 
has to defend. 

Having accepted the principle, it might, in practice, be found 
pessible to so modity the details as to reduce the disadvantages of 
service in the Second Army to a minimum. Hitherto, we have 
treated the question of the training of that Army from a purely 
military standpoint, but it may be fitly pointed out here, that it 
might be possible, and even desirable, so to modity the conditions 
of service in it,as to discount the objections of those who would 
otherwise oppose the scheme tooth and nail. 

Froma military point of view, certainly, we should like to see 
the full term of service exacted, believing that this would result in a 
higher degree of ctticiency, but rather than sacrifice the principle of 
the citizen's duty to serve, we would be willing to so regulate the 
conditions of training that they would interfere very little with a 
man’s civil occupations. 

We do not feel called on to enter into any detailed account of 
how this could be done, beyond remarking that the problem has 
been solved by the Swiss, and their system is well known to all) who 
take an interest in military matters 

The great point is to secure acceptance of the principle that 
every man should serve his country in the Second Army, unless 
doing so in some other portion of the national forces. Having 
secured this, the details of service in’ that) Army could be easily 
settled, any necessary modification being subsequently introduced as 
experience might show to be necessary. 
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the First and Second Armies should prove ample for all our require- 
ments. 

In the event of the necessity arising, however, the mobilisation 
of the Third Army would take place on the same lines as that of the 
Second Army, such reservists as were necessary to complete units to 
strength being called out. 

The total strength that could be mustered would depend 
chiefly on the period of reserve service fixed tor the Third Army, 
but, in any case, the active strength of 250,000 men we have 
assumed, would provide a force amply sufficient to undertake the 
defence of the United Kingdom: for the absence abroad of our 
First and Second Armies would ensure that a very large portion 
of the enemy’s troops were occupied by them, while it would also 
imply that we held command of the sea. 

Supposing, however, that we had lost this by some unforeseen 
combination of circumstances, and that a serious invasion was really 
threatened, we should be able to put into the field the total strength 
of the Third Army, which, with all its reserves, should amount. to, 
let us say, between three and four hundred thousand men, while the 
pensioners of the First Army and the men who had completed their 
service in the reserve of the Second and Third Armies would 
provide another large contingent, all trained to the use of arms. 

Humanly speaking, invasion under such conditions would be 
practically impossible, even should an opportunity for it occur, and 
we consider it as far more likely that a portion of the Third Army 
would be permitted to volunteer to serve abroad in support of the 
First and Second Armies than that it would be actually employed 
in defending the shores of this country. 


XIIL—VALve oF THESE ForcEs. 

We sce, therefore, that the method of securing the services of 
the able-bodied youth of the nation submitted in the previous 
pages, lends itself to a very ready and ctticient expansion of our 
military forces in time of war ; that, in fact, it enables us, like the 
Continental Powers, to assemble the Nation in arms, and to deploy 
our strength in any direction, and to any extent, that may be 
deemed necessary, As to the relative value of our military forces 
and those of any possible adversary, we should start with the 
initial advantage of possessing a considerable long-service army, 
always mobilised and ready for instant action, highly trained, 
inured to the vicissitudes and hardships of foreign service, and, 
thanks to our constant small wars, experienced in campaigning. 

Our Second Army would, possibly, be somewhat inferior in 
training to the enemy's picked troops, but, taken as a whole, we 
believe that it would, at the commencement of a campaign, be 
quite equal to the bulk of the troops it would have to meet, while, 
after a few months’ experience, in the field, we believe that it would 
be considerably better. Much would, however, depend on the 
period of service that was exacied, for the more this is reduced the 

23 
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less efficient must be the training that can be given, for we cannot 
hope in a few months to produce the same results that it takes other 
nations years to attain. 

Our Third Army would, naturally, be inferior in training to 
foreign troops, but as it would not be likely to be required for 
active use for a considerable time after the opening of a campaign 
there would be ample opportunity for remedying its defects and 
for increasing its efficiency. 

We have scen what the manhood of the nation is capable of, 
even when untrained and inexperienced. Given the training and 
experience it lacked in South Africa, we feel confident that it would 
prove equal to any task that might be imposed upon it, and we feel 
equally assured that if our military authorities are given the 
material to work on, they will soon fashion a machine for war that 
will answer all requirements and ensure the safety, honour, and 
welfare of His Majesty’s dominions. Hitherto, our military organiz- 
ation has proved a failure, because those responsible for it were 
called on to make bricks without straw, to create an army without 
men, a national force without national support. The fatal results 
of that divorce between the Army and the Nation have been 
indelibly written on the pages of our military history, and that 
they have not been written large on our national history as well, is 
due to the fact that our Navy has always stood in the breach, and 
that we have had the most extraordinary good fortune in escaping 
the logical consequences of our mistakes. Let us beware, however, 
how we tempt fortune too far, and, ere it is too late, let us, as a 
nation, revert to the old ideal that every citizen is in duty bound 
to learn the use of arms, and be prepared to wield them, if 
necessary, in defence of all that is dear to him. 


XIV.—TuHE YouTH OF THE NATION. 


We may assume, roughly, that the number of youths attaining 
an age suitable for military service is about 380,000 per annum. 

Of this number a certain proportion passes into the Navy, 
while a very serious percentage is physically unfit for military service. 
According to the Army Medical Department Report for the year 1903, 
the percentage of rejections in the case of recruits actually examined 
by the Medical Officers was no less than 32, while adding those 
found unfit within three months of enlistment, the percentage of 
unfit amounted to 33:6. If we add to this the number of men rejected 
by the recruiting statf without any medical examination, and allow 
for men so weak and puny that they could not hope to be accepted 
for service in the Army, it is probable that the total numbers of 
those medically unfit to serve would amount to something like 
50 per cent of the youth of the nation. That this shows a most 
serious state of aftairs, not only from a purely military standpoint, 
but from the point of view of the physical well-being of the nation, 
is beyond question, and the country ought to welcome any means 
by which this terrible physical deterioration could be checked. The 
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evil is doubtless due, in a very large measure, to such preventible 
causes as bad feeding, insufticient clothing, insanitary’ dwellings 
and the crowded life of our great cities, causes that tend to accentuate 
existing maladies and to induce new ones. It would not, of course, 
be feasible to entirely remove all these causes, but much might be 
done to mitigate them by the careful periodical medical examination 
of all school children, with a view to take their various ailments in 
hand in time; by the provision of wholesome food and suitable 
clothing to such children as require them owing to the poverty 
of their parents ; by the introduction of regular physical exercises 
into all schools; and by a proper system of military training for all 
boys above a certain age and of suitable physique. It may be 
objected that all this would cause enormous expense and cast an 
increased burden on the taxpayer. Undoubtedly it would, but as the 
country has accepted the principle of compulsory education it should 
see to it that that education includes all the elements necessary to 
turn out good and useful citizens, capable of taking their due share 
in the government and in the defence of their country. It is of little 
use to feed the mind and starve the body. To turn out citizens 
mentally sound, but physically unfit, is just as bad as to leave them 
steeped in ignorance ; and to make no etfort to improve our stock is 
as criminal as it is short-sighted. 

According to the Army Medical Department Report for 1903, 
in that year no fewer than 4,400 recruits were rejected for the loss 
or decay of many teeth; 2,535 were rejected for defective vision ; 
3,684 for being under the standard of chest measurement; and 1,007 
for being under weight. his by no means exhausts the list, but it 
is sufficient to show what terrible wastage is caused by the lack 
of the care and attention that such cases require, for it is safe to 
conclude that a very large number of them could have been cured, 
or very much improved, by proper medical treatment in the early 
stages of their development. 

We hold, therefore, that it is the duty of the State to take such 
measures as may be necessary to safeguard the health of the rising 
generation, and to ensure, as far as possible, its physical and moral 
well-being. ‘But the bargain should not be an entirely one-sided one. 
Tn return for all that the State gives now, or may give in future, some 
payment should be exacted, and this should take the form of personal 
military service, on the lines we have already suggested. The 
military training of the youth of the nation would be given as pat 
and parcel of the ordinary school curriculum, and on leaving school 
every lad would be expected to enter one or other of the various 
branches of His Majesty’s Service, for a definite period. 


XV.—How THE SCHEME WOULD WORK. 


Taking the number of youths attaining an age suitable for 
military service at 380,000 per annum, and deducting 50 per cent 
for those physically unfit or entering the Navy, there remains a 
balance of 190,000, 
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service as little irksome as possible for the lads, and as little objec- 
tionable as possible for their relations. Once secure, the acceptance 
of the principle that every lad should be trained to serve and be 
liable to be called to arms when required, the actual conditions 
of service could be modified so tas to suit the convenience of all 
classes, 


XVI.—Summary. 


The proposals put forward may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows :— 

1. To organize our military forces into three separate Armies, 
corresponding roughly to those already existing under the titles of 
Regular Army, Militia and Yeomanry, and Volunteers. 

2. To make each of these Armics a complete and self-sufficient 
unit, ready to take the field independently. 

3. The First Army to consist of 200,000 men, and to be respon- 
sible for the garrisons abroad, and for the conduct of small wars. 
Service to be purely voluntary and every man to serve for pen- 
sion. 

4. The Second Army to consist of 200,000 men, with large 
reserves, and to be responsible for the conduct of great wars in con- 
junction with the First Army. Service to be preferably for two years 
with the Colours and eight in the Reserve, but terms of service to 
be subject to modification as necessary. The Ballot to be enforced to 
give the numbers required. 

5. The Third Army to consist of 250,000 men, with reserves ; to 
be responsible for the defence of the United Kingdom in the event of 
the other Armies being sent abroad; and to be available to support 
those Armies if necessary. Service to be for five years with the 
Colours, and five with the Reserve. 

6. The numbers obtainable in this way are estimated at :— 


Peace. War. 
Ist Army cee te 200,000 200,000 
2nd Army ate Fin 200,000 700,000 
3rd Army ie ee 250,000 400,000 
Total uae 650,000 1,350,000 


and may be compared with our existing strength as shown by the 
Army Estimates for 1905-06 to be :— 


Peace. War. 
Regular Forces (including India)... 284,311 861,716 
Militia and Yeomanry aul 128,194 135,493 
Volunteers oe a 245,359 245,359 


Total L. G57,864 742,568 
7. It is estimated that the cost of the above proposals would be 
less than that entailed under the present system, for the number of 
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therefore, that the same spirit will survive any changes that may be 
made in the future, and that, consequently, we may always reckon on 
a considerable number of volunteers for military service in its various 
forms. It is equally certain, however, that this supply will fall 
short of our needs, and that a large number of men will always seek 
to evade the duty they owe their country. Fortunately, however, 
our laws are so framed as to enable the necessary pressure to 
be brought to bear, and we were able, therefore, to suggest the 
application of the Ballot Act to the Second Army, in order to ensure 
an ample supply of recruits for that force. This suggestion will, no 
doubt. excite considerable opposition. We shall be told that it is 
un-English ; that it will interfere with the trade of the country ; that 
it will create a spirit of militarism ; and so forth. Without the 
Ballot, however, it is difficult to see how the able-bodied youth of 
the nation is to be got into the ranks, and be given that military 
training that is so necessary for it. The training might certainly 
be given at school, but if the country retains no lien on the services 
of youths so trained, we shall not be much better off than we are at 

resent in providing for the expansion of our forees in time of war. 
Paine the Ballot, we might try persuasion, the force of better 
methods of education, the offer of such pecuniary advantages as would 
compete with the labour market (a very costly experiment), remission 
of taxation (which would hardly affect the many), or the refusal 
of a vote to those who did not serve (a threat that would be laughed 
to scorn by the very people we want to catch). Such methods, 
however, are not worthy of scrions consideration ; to state them is to 
condemn them. 

On the other hand, the action of the Ballot would be certain. 
It would, unquestionably, give us the number of men we require, and 
if applied, as suggested in the previous pages, its incidence would be 
almost imperceptible, for, as we have shown, out of 380,000 lads 
attaining the age of military service each year, only some 25,000, or 
about six and a half per cent would be affected by it, though 
doubtless many would seek to join the Third Army in order to avoid 
its incidence. 

The question for the Nation tu decide is whether it is going to 
accept this modicum of compulsion, or whether it is content to 
possess an Army that is proclaimed by our highest military authorities 
to be absulutely unfit for the duties it may any day be called 
on to carry out. The British Empire has not been built up without 
sacrifice. It is the work of men who have freely given their lives 
to the service of their country. ‘To maintain their glorious heritage 
intact, the British people must be prepared to sacrifice some of their 
ease, some of their comforts, some of their personal liberty. The 
spirit of sacrifice is by no means dead,—the response to the call to 
arins at the time of the war in South Africa showed that,—but, 
unfortunately, the spirit that prepares for victory, that organizes 
success, has been allowed to wane, and our young men are turned 
out into the world without any ideals beyond those of persunal 
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EYLAU AND FRIEDLAND. 
By Magor J. FitzceraLp LEE, V.D., Ist PUNJAB RIFLES. 


“Cétait Eyluu—labominable Eylau—la plus sanglunte, la 
boucherie entuxsant les corps hideusement défiqurés—Eylau rouge 
de sang sous sa tempéte de neige, aree son morne et héroique cime- 
tiére—Eylun encore tout vetentissunt de sa foudroyante charge 
dex qratre-vingts excadrons de Murat, qui trarersérent de part en 
Part CAVMEO PUKE cee Cetit Friedland, lo grand piege efiray- 
uhle ott lex Russa de nourcau rinrent tomber comme une bande de 
moineaux dourdisx, le chefTaurre de strategie de Cemperenr qui 
acrait toute pourait tout. —Zula, La Debaele, 


I. 


The combined forces of Austria and Russia were shattered on 
the ficld of Austerlitz, on the 2nd) of December 1805; and the 
armed hosts of Prussia were crushed at Jena on the 14th of October 
1806. 

In the history of war there is no defeat more complete in 
itself, nor more disastrous for the conquered in its immediate results, 
than that inflicted on Prussia by the Emperor Napoleon at the battle 
of Jena-Auerstadt. It was far more than the victory of one army 
over another ; it was the victory of one nation over another ; the 
victory of a new system and a new order of things military over a 
pedantic, worn-out, and hide-bound system of war. It also marks 
the highest point in the wonderful meteoric career of the greatest 
master of the Science and Art of War, “the most subtle, inventive, 
and audacious leader the world ever saw.”* 

The pursuit which followed Jena-Auerstadt has never been 
equalled either before or since. It Hatters the vanity and satisties 
the revengeful feclings of the Germans to glorify the pursuit which 
followed Waterloo ; but the chase from Monnt St. Jean to the 
banks of the Sambre cannot be compared for a moment to the hurri- 
cane which swept from the Thuringian forest to the banks of the Oder 
and the shores of the Baltic Sea. There is only one other pursuit 
in the history of war which might be compared with that of Jena ; 
itis when the Turks in the fourteenth century swept up to the 
walis of Vienna after the battle which their writers call the “ Des- 
truction of Moh But Jena will remain for ever a model and 
a@ masterpiece of what a victorious general should do after a battle. 


* Frou Han ley. 
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XII.—TuxE Expansion OF OUR ForcEs IN TIME OF War. 


Finally, it remains to be considered how far the system proposed 
will lend itself to the expansion of our Forces in time of War. 

The basis of the system is, as has been pointed out before, to 
keep as few men as possible with the Colours, in order to build up 8 
really large reserve. 

The First Army. 

It is true that no reserve has been proposed for the First Army, 
since it was considered advisable to make that a long-service force 
always ready for service abroad, but on the mobilisation of the 
Second Army it would always be possible to utilise a portion of it to 
relieve the garrisons furnished by the First Army, soas to set them 
free for employment in the Field Army. Thus in the event ofa 
war for the defence of India, it would be natural to employ in the 
first line the seasoned troops of the First Army, forming the garrison 
of our great Dependency, and replace them by the less highly- 
trained units of the Second Army. And, similarly, the garrisons of 
other places could be relieved by the Second Army, so that, provided 
we held the command of the sea, in due course the bulk of the First 
Army would be available to take the field. 


The Secona Army. 


In the case of the Second Army, however, large reserves have 
been provided for, and these would be called out as soon as war 
became imminent. The number of Reservists called out would, of 
course, depend on the circumstances of the case, and the younger 
men would, naturally, be called out first. The total strength of the 
Second Army when fully mobilised would depend on the strength at 
which the active force had been fixed, and on the period of reserve 
service that had been imposed. We assumed, when dealing with 
the constitution of the Second Army, that the active force would be 
200,000 men, serving for two years, with eight years’ service in the 
Reserve, and calculated that this would produce a Field Army of 
700,000 men, available to take its place at the seat of war alongside 
the First Army. Should an even greater expansion be deemed neces- 
sary, this could be done either by increasing the number of men serving 
with the Colours, or by increasing the period of service in the Keserve. 

It would also be possible to form a second class of the Reserve 
consisting of men between, say, thirty and forty years of age, who 
would only be liable to be called out when the first class of the 
Reserve had been mobilised, and would then be available for garrison 
duty at Home or abroad. 

In fact, the Second Army, thanks to the application of the 
Ballot, would be a most elastic force, and could be counted on to 
give us practically any numbers we might require. 

The Third Army. 


It would only be a very desperate struggle that could call for 
the mobilisation of the Third Army, for under all ordinary conditions 
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the First and Second Armies should prove ample for all our require- 
ments. 

In the event of the necessity arising, however, the mobilisation 
of the Third Army would take place on the same lines as that of the 
Second Army, such reservists as were necessary to complete units to 
strength being called out. 

The total strength that could be mustered would depend 
chiefly on the period of reserve service fixed for the Third Army, 
but, in any case, the active strength of 250,000 men we have 
assumed, would provide a force amply sufficient to undertake the 
defence of the United Kingdom ; for the absence abroad of our 
First and Second Armies would ensure that a very large portion 
of the enemy’s troops were occupied by them, while it would also 
imply that we held command of the sea. 

Supposing, however, that we had lost this by some unforeseen 
combination of circumstances, and that a serious invasion was reall 
threatened, we should be able to put into the field the total strengtl 
of the Third Army, which, with all its reserves, should amount. to, 
let us say, between three and four hundred thousand men, while the 
pensioners of the First Army and the men who had completed their 
service in the reserve of the Second and Third Armies would 
provide another large contingent, all trained to the use of arms. 

Humanly speaking, invasion under such conditions would be 
practically impossible, even should an opportunity for it occur, and 
we consider it as far more likely that a portion of the Third Army 
would be permitted to volunteer to serve abroad in support of the 
First and Second Armies than that it would be actually employed 
in defending the shores of this country. 


XIIL—VALveE oF THESE Forces. 

We sce, therefore, that the method of securing the services of 
the able-bodied youth of the nation submitted in the previous 
pages, lends itself to a very ready and _ cfticient expansion of our 
military forces in time of war ; that, in fact, it enables us, like the 
Continental Powers, to assemble the Nation in arms, and to deploy 
our strength in any direction, and to any extent, that may be 
deemed necessary. As to the relative value of our military forces 
and those of any possible adversary, we should start with the 
initial advantage of possessing a considerable long-service army, 
always mobilised and ready for instant action, highly trained, 
inured to the vicissitudes and hardships of foreign service, and, 
thanks to our constant small wars, experienced in campaigning. 

Our Second Army would, possibly, be sumewhat interior in 
training to the enemy's picked troops, but, taken as a whole, we 
believe that it would, at the commencement of a campaign, be 
quite equal to the bulk of the troops it would have to mect, while, 
after a few months’ experience, in the field, we believe that it would 
be considerably better. Much would, however, depend on the 
period of service that was exacied, for the more this is reduced the 

238 
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less efficient must be the training that can be given, for we cannot 
hope in a few months to produce the same results that it takes other 
nations ycars to attain. 

Our Third Army would, naturally, be inferior in training to 
foreign troops, but as it would not be likely to be required for 
active use for a considerable time after the opening of a campaign 
there would be ample opportunity for remedying its defects and 
for increasing its efficiency. 

We have seen what the manhood of the nation is capable of, 
even when untrained and inexperienced. Given the training and 
experience it lacked in South Africa, we feel confident that it would 
prove equal to any task that might be imposed upon it, and we feel 
equally assured that if our military authorities are given the 
material to work on, they will soon fashion a machine for war that 
will answer all requirements and ensure the safety, honour, and 
welfare of His Majesty’s dominions. Hitherto, our military organiz- 
ation has proved a failure, because those responsible for it were 
called on to make bricks without straw, to create an army without 
men, a national foree without national support. The fatal results 
of that divorce between the Army and the Nation have been 
indelibly written on the pages of our military history, and that 
they have not been written large on our national history as well, is 
due to the fact that our Navy has always stood in the breach, and 
that we have had the most extraordinary good fortune in escaping 
the logical consequences of our mistakes. Let us beware, however, 
how we tempt fortune too far, and, cre it is too late, let us, asa 
nation, revert to the old ideal that every citizen is in duty bound 
to learn the use of arms, and be prepared to wield them, if 
necessary, in defence of all that is dear to ee 


XIV.—TuHE YoutHu oF THE NATION. 


We may assume, roughly, that the number of youths attaining 
an age suitable for military service is about 380,000 per annum. 

Of this number a certain proportion passes into the Navy, 
while a very serious percentage is physically unfit for military service. 
According to the Army Medical Department Report for the year 1903, 
the percentage of rejections in the case of recruits actually examined 
by the Medical Officers was no less than 32, while adding those 
found unfit within three months of enlistment, the percentage of 
unfit amounted to 33-6. If we add to this the number of men rejected 
by the recruiting staff without any medical examination, and allow 
for men so weak and puny that they could not hope to be accepted 
for service in the Army, it is probable that the total numbers of 
those medically unfit to serve would amount to something like 
50 per cent of the youth of the nation. That this shows a most 
serious state of affairs, not only froma purely military standpoint, 
but from the point of view of the physical well-being of the nation, 
is beyond question, and the country ought to welcome any means 
by which this terrible physical deterioration could be checked. The 
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evil is doubtless due, in a very large measure, to such preventible 
causes as bad feeding, insutticient clothing, insanitary dwellings 
and the crowded life of our great cities, causes that tend to accentuate 
existing maladies and to induce new ones. It would not, of course, 
be feasible to entirely remove all these causes, but much might be 
done to mitigate them by the careful periodical medical examination 
of all school children, with a view to take their various ailments in 
hand in time; by the provision of wholesome food and suitable 
clothing to such children as require them owing to the poverty 
of their parents ; by the introduction of regular physical exercises 
into all schools ; and by a proper system of military training for all 
boys above a certain age and of suitable physique. It may be 
objected that all this would cause enormous expense and cast an 
increased burden on the taxpayer. Undoubtedly it would, but as the 
country has accepted the principle of compulsory education it should 
see to it that that education includes all the elements necessary to 
turn out good and useful citizens, capable of taking their due share 
in the government and in the defence of their country. It is of little 
use to feed the mind and starve the body. ‘To turn out citizens 
mentally sound, but physically unfit, is just as bad as to leave them 
steeped in ignorance ; and to make no effort to improve our stock is 
as criminal as it is short-sighted. 

According to the Army Medical Department Report for 1908, 
in that year no fewer than 4,400 recruits were rejected for the loss 
or decay of many teeth; 2,535 were rejected for defective vision ; 
3,684 for being under the standard of chest measurement; and 1,007 
for being under weight. This by no means exhausts the list, but it 
is sufficient to show what terrible wastage is caused by the lack 
of the care and attention that such cases require, for it is safe to 
conclude that a very large number of them could have been cured, 
or very much improved, by proper medical treatment in the early 
stages of their development. 

We hold, therefore, that it is the duty of the State to take such 
measures as may be necessary to safeguard the health of the rising 
generation, and to ensure, as far as possible, its physical and moral 
well-being. © But the bargain should not be an entirely one-sided one. 
In return for all that the State gives now, or may give in future, some 
payment should be exacted, and this should take the form of personal 
military service, on the lines we have already suggested. The 
military training of the youth of the nation would be given as part 
and parcel of the ordinary school curriculum, and on leaving school 
every lad would be expected to enter one or other of the various 
branches of His Majesty's Service, for a definite period. 

XV.—How THE SCHEME WOULD WORK. 

Taking the number of youths attaining an age suitable for 

military service at 380,000 per annum, and deducting 50 per cent 


for those physically unfit or entering the Navy, there remains a 
balance of 190,000, 
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As the First army is entirely recruited from the Second Army 
all the above would be available for the Second and Third Armies. 

We have shown that to feed the Second Army, on the lines 
proposed, would require 100,000 recruits per annum ; and that the 
Third Army would need 50,000 recruits ; a total of 150,000. 

The recruiting returns for 1904 show that 46,642 men entered 
the Army, and 35,264 the Militia, so it would, perhaps, be legitimate 
to assume that some 75,000 men per annum would voluntarily enter 
the Second Army. This would leave 25,000 men to be ballotted for, 
and, assuming that the 50,000 men required for the Third Army had 
also volunteered, there would remain 65,000 youths liable for the 
ballot. 

It might, of course, be possible that men would not come forward 
readily for the Third Army, in which case it would be necessary to 
increase the strength of the Second Army in proportion to the 
decrease in that of the Third Army. 

On the other hand, the applicants for the Third Army might be 

eater than its requirements, in which case it might be well to 
increase its establishment, since one of the points to be aimed at is 
to train as many men as possible for military service, and this Army 
affords the cheapest way of doing so. In any case, sufficient men 
must be left to fill the ranks of the Second Army as that is the 
most important factor in the whole scheme. 

It will be seen that if the Second and Third Armies are fixed 
at the strength proposed, some 40,000 youths per annum (out of 
those physically fit to serve) will escape all military service, and this 
number will tend to increase with the growth of population, and, we 
hope, with the diminution of the percentage of those unfit to 
serve, 

It would then become a question whether it would not be 
advisable to increase one or both of these Armies so as to include 
as many as possible of those left out, though for some time to come 
it would probably be wiser to let them alone, trusting to time and 
experience to teach the nation that it would be to its advantage 
to make every able-bodied man take his fair share in the defence 
of his country. By that time the system of military training in 
schools might be in full working order, and then it would be 
possible to reduce the period of service with the Colours in 
the Second Army to one year, and take for it the whole of 
the boys fit to serve attaining the age of military service, 
except those required to mect the wants of the Third Army. 
Or it would be possible, in order to meet the views of those who 
object to barrack life as harmful to the morals of their boys, so to 
arrange matters that their sons could live at home while undergoing 
their military training. This, though an innovation, would be 
perfectly feasible, the boys coming to their daily duties like an: 
other workmen, and putting in their term of night duty as required. 
In fact, the system proposed would be so elastic that it would be an 
easy matter to adjust its working so as to render the duty of military 
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service as little irksome as possible for the lads, and as little objec- 
tionable as possible for their relations. Once secure, the acceptance 
of the principle that every lad should be trained to serve and be 
liable to be called to arms when required, the actual conditions 
of service could be modified so jas to suit the convenience of all 
classes. 

XVI.—Summary. 

The proposals put forward may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows :— 

1. To organize our military forces into three separate Armies, 
corresponding roughly to those already existing under the titles of 
Regular Army, Militia and Yeomanry, and Volunteers. 

2. To make each of these Armies a complete and self-sufficient 
unit, ready to take the field independently. 

3. The First Army to consist of 200,000 men, and to be respon- 
sible for the garrisons abroad, and for the conduct of small wars. 
Service to be purely voluntary and every man to serve for pen- 
sion. 

4. The Second Army to consist of 200,000 men, with large 
reserves, and to be responsible for the conduct of great wars in con- 
junction with the First Army. Service to be preferably for two years 
with the Colours and eight in the Reserve, but terms of service to 
be subject to modification as necessary. The Ballot to be enforced to 
give the numbers required. 

5. The Third Army to consist of 250,000 men, with reserves ; to 
be responsible for the defence of the United Kingdom in the event of 
the other Armies being sent abroad; and to be available to support 
those Armies if necessary. Service to be for five years with the 
Colours, and five with the Reserve. 

6. The numbers obtainable in this way are estimated at :— 


Peace. War. 
1st Army ea aie 200,000 200,000 
2nd Army a Py 200,000 700,000 
8rd Army ee Wea 250,000 400,000 
Total ie 650,000 1,350,000 


and may be compared with our existing strength as shown by the 
Army Estimates for 1905-06 to be :— 


Peace. War. 
Regular Forces (including India)... 284,311 361,716 
Militia and Yeomanry si 128,194 135,493 
Volunteers sie ee 245,359 245,359 
Total she 657,864 742,568 


7. It is estimated that the cost of the above proposals would be 
less than that entailed under the present system, for the number of 
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men with the Colours are less, the men in the Second Army are to 
be paid less than those in the present Regular Army, and the cost 
of the Reserves would be reduced. On the other hand, pensions and 
extra pay for longer service would increase the average cost per man 
of the First Army. Still, even taking the actual cost to be the same, 
we get for our money some 1,350,000 trained men on a war footing, 
as against 742,568, many of whom are neither fit nor liable for 
service abroad. 

8, All boys to be put through a course of military training at 
schools, and to be taught to regard service in one or other of the 
military forces of their country as both their privilege and their 
manifest duty. 

9. Boys so trained to serve for one instead of two years with 
the colours, or an even less period, if necessary. 

10. All boys on attaining the age suitable for military service, 
if not in the Navy, or volunteering for the Third Army, to be liable 
to the Ballot for the Second Army. 

11. The number of those admitted to the Third Army to be 
limited to the extent necessary to leave sufficient recruits for the 
Second Army. 

12. In the event of there being an insutficiency of candidates 
for the Third Army, the strength of the Second Army to be increased 
to the extent necessary to ensure that the bulk of the youth of the 
nation should receive a military training. 


XVIIL—Concivsion 


In putting forward the above proposals we have been actuated 
by a desire not only to obtain the services of the able-bodied youths 
of the nation for our various military forces, but to ensure that their 
services may be made use of to the greatest possible advantage. To 
secure this 1t was necessary to suggest certain modifications in the 
constitution and terms of service of the component parts of our pre- 
sent military machine, in order to make it more suitable for its 
duties in peace and war. 

Under the scheme proposed, the dutics of the three Armies are 
clearly defined, and cach has allotted to it its own definite sphere 
of action. The conditions that must govern the military organiza- 
tion of the British Empire are so complicated and so varied that we 
cannot hope, as Continental Powers do, to create a single homo- 
geneous force capable of carrying out all the duties falling to it. More- 
over, we wished to avoid suggesting universal service, and had, there- 
fore, to endeavour to make the conditions of service as little irksome 
as possible to the many, and as attractive as possible to the few. 
Returns spread over a series of years, show that the number of men 
anxious to embrace a military life is a fairly constant factor ; also 
that a fairly constant supply of recruits is forthcoming for service in 
the Militia, the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers. The military spirit 
thus evinced, has not been seriously affected by the changes that 
have been introduced into these forces in the past, and we may hope, 
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therefore, that the same spirit will survive any changes that may be 
made in the future, and that, consequently, we may always reckon on 
a considerable number of volunteers for military service in its various 
forms. It is equally certain, however, that this supply will fall 
short of our needs, and that a large number of men will always seek 
to evade the duty they owe their country. Fortunately, however, 
our laws are so framed as to enable the necessary pressure to 
be brought to bear, and we were able, therefore, to suggest the 
application of the Ballot Act to the Second Army, in order to ensure 
an ample supply of recruits for that force. This suggestion will, no 
doubt, excite considerable opposition. We shall be told that it is 
un-English ; that it will interfere with the trade of the country ; that 
it will create a spirit of militarism ; and so forth. Without the 
Ballot, however, it is difficult to see how the able-bodied youth of 
the nation is to be got into the ranks, and be given that military 
training that is so necessary for it. The training might certainly 
be given at school, but if the country retains no lien on the services 
of youths so trained, we shall not be much better off than we are at 

resent in providing for the expansion of our forces in time of war. 
Fadine the Ballot, we might try persuasion, the force of better 
methods of education, the offer of such pecuniary advantages as would 
compete with the labour market (a very costly experiment), remission 
of taxation (which would hardly affect the many), or the refusal 
of a vote to those who did not serve (a threat that would be laughed 
to scorn by the very people we want to catch). Such methods, 
however, are not worthy of serious consideration ; to state them is to 
condemn them. 

On the other hand, the action of the Ballot would be certain. 
It would, unquestionably, give us the number of men we require, and 
if applied, as suggested in the previous pages, its incidence would be 
almost imperceptible, for, as we have shown, out of 380,000 lads 
attaining the age of military service each year, only some 25,000, or 
about six and a half per cent would be affected by it, though 
doubtless many would seek to join the Third Army in order to avoid 
its incidence. 

The question for the Nation to decide is whether it is going to 
accept this modicum of compulsion, or whether it is content to 
possess an Army that is proclaimed by our highest military authorities 
to be absolutely unfit for the duties it may any day be called 
on to carry out. The British Empire has not been built up without 
sacrifice. It is the work of men who have freely given their lives 
to the service of their country. To maintain their glorious heritage 
intact, the British people must be prepared to sacrifice some of their 
ease, some of their comforts, some of their personal liberty. The 
spirit of sacrifice is by no means dead,—the response to the call to 
arms at the time of the war in South Africa showed that,—but, 
unfortunately, the spirit that prepares for victory, that organizes 
success, has been allowed to wane, and our young men are turned 
out into the world without any ideals beyond those of personal 
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convenience and personal advantage. Let us teach them to place 
the country first, the individual second. Let us impress upon 
them that it is not sufficient to be ready to serve the country when 
the occasion arrives, but that they must learn to do so efficiently 
before it arises. We have, hitherto, been spared the terrible lessons 
which have brought home to other peoples the vital necessity of 
training the nation to arms, but unless we profit by their experience 
the day will surely come when we shall see the fabric of our Empire 
melt away, because we were too careless to take in time the necessary 
measures to defend it. We have had our warning ; we have now 
the opportunity to profit by it, and to prepare for the inevitable 
struggle of the future. This we can best do by creating a truly 
national army, by training to arms the able-bodied youth of the 
nation, and by educating public opinion to understand that this is 
no question of party politics, no striving after a spirit of militarism, 
but a matter of life and death, for, from a national point of view, we 
have now arrived at a period of our existence when it is necessary 
“ Aut agere, aut mori.” 


EYLAU ANT) FRIEDLAND. 
By Magor J. Fitzceratp Ler, V.D., Ist PunsaB RIFLES. 


“Cétait Eylau—labominable Eylau—la plus sanglunte, la 
boucherie entaussant les corps hideusement défigurés—Eylau rouge 
de sang sous su tempéte de neige, avee son morne et héroique cime- 
tiére—Kylaw encore tout retentissunt de sa foudroyante charge 
des quatre-vingts escadrons de Murat, qui traversérent de part en 
part Varmée russe.........Cduit Friedlund, le grand piége effray- 
uble ott les Russ de noureau vincent tomber comme une bande de 
moineaux étourdis, le chef-lirurre de stratégie de Vempereur qui 
sevait tout et pourvuit tout.”—Zolu. La Débuele. 


I 


The combined forees of Austria and Russia were shattered on 
the field of Austerlitz,on the 2nd of December 1805; and the 
armed hosts of Prussia were crushed at Jena on the 14th of October 
1806. 

In the history of war there is no defeat more complete in 
itself, nor more disastrous for the conquered in its immediate results, 
than that inflicted on Prussia by the Emperor Napoleon at the battle 
of Jena-Auerstadt, It was far more than the victory of one arm 
over another ; it was the victory of one nation over another; the 
victory of a new system and a new order of things military over a 
pedantic, worn-out, and hide-bound system of war. It also marks 
the highest point in the wonderful meteoric career of the greatest 
master of the Science and Art of War, “the most subtle, inventive, 
and audacious leader the world ever saw.”* 

The pursuit which followed Jena-Auerstadt has never been 
equalled either before or since. It flatters the vanity and satisfies 
the revengeful feelings of the Germans to glorify the pursuit which 
followed Waterloo ; but the chase from Mount St. Jean to the 
banks of the Sambre cannot be compared for a moment to the hurri- 
cane which swept from the Thuringian forest to the banks of the Oder 
and the shores of the Baltic Sea. There is only one other pursuit 
in the history of war which might be compared with that of Jena ; 
it is when the Turks in the fourteenth century swept up to the 
walls of Vienna aftcr the battle which their writers call the “ Des- 
truction of Mohacs.” But Jena will remain for ever a model and 
a masterpiece of what a victurious general should do after a battle. 


* Fron Hanley. 
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In the century which has elapsed since then the conditions of war 
have been so changed that such a pursuit is now impossible, unless 
the contending forces are very unequal in number; for the losses 
which even the victors are bound to sustain prevent an_ effective 
pursuit. In the campaign of 1870, Woerth and Spicheren are exam- 
ples of this ; and in the Russo-Japanese War there was no effective 
pursuit after Kinchow, Telissu, Tashichao, or Liao-yang. Indeed 
in modern times, the palm in this respect must be given to the 
British Army after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 

Within one week after the battle of Jena-Auerstadt the Corps 
of Bernadotte, Soult, Ney, Lannes, Augereau, Davout, and the 
Imperial Guard were spread out on a huge arc heading for the shores 
of the Baltic and the line of the Oder. In less than a fortnight the 
French eagles were in the streets of the Prussian capital. Heber: 
lohe with the relics of his once mighty army had surrendered at 
Prenzlau ; Blucher, after making a few desperate but very weak 
attempts at fighting a rear guard action, surrendered to Murat, at 
Ratkau, on the 7th of November. Ney captured the strong fortress 
of Magdeburg next day ; Spandau and Kustrin fell ; so that by the 
middle of November the Prussian King was no longer master of a 
square foot of ground except a few barren, marshy patches between 
the Vistula and the Niemen, including what was left of the province 
of East Prussia, and its capital, the ancicnt and royal city of 
Konigsberg. 

But Napoleon did not consider his task by any means finished 
with the overthrow of the Prussian monarchy. He still had to reckon 
with the other powers of the Coalition which had been formed 
against him, These were England, Russia, and Sweden. Of these, 
Russia was by far the most formidable, and with her he had not as 
yet measured swords. She had certainly tried to stand against him, 
the year before, on the fatal field of Austerlitz. But on that occa- 
sion she only formed part of an Allied Army in which she did not 
put forth all her strength. No Russian Army had been beaten by 
Napoleon nor by any European Army ; even the great Frederic 
himself, some forty years before this time, had to flee with the 
shattered remnants of his forces before the vietorious Muscovite 
from the bloody field of Kunersdorf. 

The two other members of the Coalition, Sweden and England, 
played only minor parts on the Theatre of War. Sweden was a poor 
country with a small population and asmall army. England was 
wealthy, and had command of the sea ; but any armed force which 
she could put into the field would be so small that: it could not have 
much influence on the result of the campaign; besides, such a_ force 
was not to be expected till the following spring. 

In the meantime Napoleon did all in his power to prevent 
England from taking an active part against him. After the des- 
truction of his flect at Trafalgar he had to give up all thought of 
mecting her on sea. England passed an Order in Council declarin 
the whole cuast of France to be in a state of blockade. To this 
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Napoleon replied by issuing his famous “ Berlin Decree,” by which 
all English goods were prohibited to be sold in the European coun- 
tries which owed allegiance to him or his allies. He thought this 
would have the effect. of stopping all intercourse between England 
and the Continent. But he was disappointed; the main result of 
his “ Deeree ” was to encourage smugeling ; and his effort to check 
the development of English commerce by Jand was as ineffectual as 
the English attempt to destroy French trade by sea was successful. 

Having conquered all Northern Europe except: Sweden and 
Russia, and taken Berlin, the Emperor now made up his mind to 
paralyse the power of the Prassian King by depriving him of those 
resources on which he would have been able to draw during the 
winter, from the country between the Oder and the Vistula ; he also 
resolved on the capture of Kénigsberg, the last refuge of the Royal 
House of Hohenzollern. 

It is not certain that the Czar Alexander had even now any 
particular wish to fight against Napoleon ; but he found the French 
armies too incunveniently near to his state; he knew that the 
French Emperor was coquetting with Poland and openly hinting 
at the re-establishment of an independent Polish Kingdom ; and 
Prussia had appealed to him to obtain favourable terms of peace. 
The terms offered by Napoleon to the King of Prussia affected Russia 
to a considerable extent ; indeed they were such, and were intended 
to be such, as the King could not accept without giving offence to 
Russia. He was to order all Russian troops out of his territories, 
and to withdraw his own army behind the Vistula. This meant. that 
a French Army could be placed in Poland long before a Russian army 
could get there, and that the French would hold the Vistula, Rus- 
sia’s first line of defence. It would be too much to expect that 
Alexander should allow this as long as he was in a position to prevent 
it; and when, on the 27th of November, the King of Prussia refused 
the terms, Russia stepped forward and threw her sword into the scale. 


Il. 


In the cainpaign now about to begin we have on the one 
side France, Italy, and the Confederation of the Rhine, with alto- 
gether a population of 40 millions and an annual income of about 800 
million francs, To this must be added another 100 million franes 
from Prussia, for the Budget, and again the same stim squeezed out 
of this already impoverished country, as a contribution to the war. 
We may also place on the side of Napoleon’ the Ottoman Empire ; 
because Russia, by ill-timed interference with regard to the banished 
Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, irritated the Sultan so that 
he declared war against her ; and Alexander was compelled to weaken 
his main army by 60,000 men, which, under the command of 
General Michelson, ho sent across the Dniester. 

On the other side we have Prussia, now reduced to one small 
Province, and an army scarcely worthy of the name, consisting of 
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only 25,000 men; Russia, with a population of 40 millions and an 
army of 400,000 men ; England, mistress of the seas, but, then as 
now, with an army too small to be of any weight in a campaign on 
land ; and Sweden, who was content to fish in the oes waters 
but who did not forget to draw a subsidy from England while 
doing so. 

It will be of some interest to take a glance at the political ele- 
ment which played an important part in this campaign. The 
offensive lay with Napoleon ; and here as well as in all his great 
campaigns, be was not slow to take advantage of it. He could have 
moved against Russia either by North Germany, or by Middle 
Germany, the latter being his shortest and easiest route. An advance 
through North Germany would leave his right flank exposed to 
hostile attack from those who, though not professing open enmity 
towards him, were still ready to turn to their advantage any 
mistakes he might make or any defeat he might suffer. An advance 
through Middle Germany, that is, by Saxony and Southern Silesia, 
would have the effect of turning Saxony against him ; this he did 
not wish, and he could not afford it under the present circumstances. 
Saxony had no reason to love him ; but Saxony’s next door neigh- 
bour, Austria, hated him with all the hatred of a haughty and 
aristocratic race for a conquering horde of democrats headed by an 
adventurer and an upstart. Austria was for him the unknown quan- 
tity in the problem he had set himself to solve. He never trusted 
Austria, and shenever deserved his trust. Unprincipled as he was 
in his dealings with nations and peoples, Austria was far more sv. 
Yet at the present moment he saw that it would not suit him to 
offend Austria ; so he tried to conciliate her by offering to restore to 
her the old province of Silesia of which she had been so shamefully 
robbed by Frederic the Great. But while dangling this bait before 
the greedy eyes of Austria he took other measures to keep her quiet. 
He hada considerable army in Northern Italy, which, in case of 
need, he could increase toa strength of 60,000 ; and one of his ablest 
generals, Marmont, was in Dalmatia at the head of a smaller force. 
If Austria began to give trouble in the north these forces were to 
make themselves felt in the south, and employ an Austrian Army of 
about 100,000 men. 

Napoleon then gratified the vanity of the Elector of sae by 
making him a King and adinitting his state to the Rhine Confedera- 
tion, of which Saxony remained a loyal member until the battle of 
Leipzig (Oct. 1813), where, however, the Saxon troops established a 
record in perfidy and treachery, marching out to battle-side by side 
with the French as allies, and then turning round and shooting 
them down point blank. 

Having secured his right flank the Emperor scttled that his 
line of operations was to go through North Germany. His main 
lincs of communication with France went through Mayence, Wiirz- 
burg, Erfurt, Wittenburg, and Spandau: and in’ order to secure 
them effectually he placed in Hanover the Sth Corps, under Marshal 
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Mortier, whose duty it was also to guard the Lower Elbe and the 
Weser. He organised what he called “ Corps of Observation” for the 
northern seaboard of France and Holland; though there was but 
little fear of any attack on these shores. The woeful experience of 
1799 had taught England a lesson which she did not forget until 
she was tempted to send an expedition to Walcheren im 1809, 

Secure on both flanks the Emperor could now devote all his 
attention to the hostile armies in front of him. 


III. 


To draw a rough sketch map of the Theatre of Operations the 
following hints may be found useful :— 

Draw a line six inches long, making an angle of 10° with the ver- 
tical. At the upperend of this line place Kénigsherg, and at its lower 
end the battlefield of Pultusk. This line will represent. a distance of 
100 miles. Draw another line of the same length, on the left of this, 
from K6nigsberg, and making an angle of 50° with the former line. 
At the lower end of this line place ‘Thorn. Thirty miles south of 
Pultusk is Warsaw, and its suburb on the eastern bank of the 
Vistula, Praga. Going down the right hand line 20 miles trom 
Konigsberg we come to the battlefield of Eylau ; and 75 miles direct 
west of Eylau is the important fortress and seaport, Danzig. From 
Warsaw to Thorn is 80 miles ; and half way on a line connecting 
these two places is Plock. on the Vistula. Heilsberg is 15 niles 
south of Eylau ; and the celebrated battlefield of Friedland is the 
same distance, east-by-north from Eylau. Golymin is 15 miles 
north-west of Puliusk, and Nasielsk is 15 miles south-west of the 
latter, Saalfeld is half way on the line joining Thorn and Kénigsberg. 

The combined streams of the Bug and Naref fall into the 
Vistula 20 miles north-west of Warsaw, near a place called Modlin ; 
and the Oukra, after a course uf 60 miles, joins this united stream 
5 miles north-east of Modlin. 

At a distance of 40 miles from Thorn on the line to Kiénigsberg 

we come to a road leading from Grandenz, on the Vistula, 10 miles 
west of this point, and going through a region of numerous small 
lakes and marshes up to Kénigsberg, 
The principal river in the Theatre of Operations is the Vistula. 
It s in a spur of the Carpathians called the Sudetic Range ; it 
flows first to the east, past Cracow, then bends round to the north; 
turns north-west after Warsaw, and then west, to Thorn ; after 
which it runs nearly north, and falls into the Baltic Sea on the 
cast of Danzig. 

The rivers Bug, Naref, and Oukra, in this order, from erst. to 
west, flow into the Vistula; the Oukra is the longest, and it rises 
north of Soldau. 

The Drewenz Hows into the Vistula about 12 miles cast of 
Thorn, from the direction of the Osterode lakes. The principal 
places on it are Gollub, Strasburg, and Lerbau, 
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The Pregel flows from cast to west, into the Frisches-Haff, 
near Kénigsberg. The river Alle, running up from the south, and 
passing Jonkowo, Guttstadt, Heilsberg, and Friedland flows into 
the Pregel at Wehlau. For about 30 miles of its course north of 
Jonkowo it flows nearly parallel to the Passarge, which, at Depper, 
is only 8 miles to the west of it, and which flows into the Frisches- 
Haff at Braunsberg, 30 miles south-west of Konigsberg. 

Ostrolenka is 30 miles north-east of Pultusk on the Naref 
where the Omulev falls into it from the north-west ; and stretching 
north from Ostrolenka for nearly 40 miles to the group of lakes 
is the Johannisburg Forest, celebrated in Polish legend as the dark 
ahode of only devils and wolves. 

In any country where military operations are carried out the 
state of the communications and the climate are important factors 
in the strategy of the campaign ; but in few cases have these factors 
influenced strategy to the extent which they did in the campaigns 
of Eylau and Friedland. 

Describing the Theatre of Operations, a writer* says :-— 

“There was no metalled road in the country; the best of the 
communications were mere banks of earth, not even revetted except 
where their passage across marshes rendered it impossible to 
maintain them without artificial support. By the droughts of 
summer or the frosts of winter these so-called roads were hardened 
to a consistency which allowed of the passage of artillery with as 
much ease as is ever possible where unmetalled roads have to be 
used. When soaked with rain, or dissolved by thaws, they became 
almost impassable....... In wet weather the slush attained a depth to 
be measured ‘in feet, not in inches. In December 1806, the 
infantry sank to their knees in the soft road; the horses to their 
hocks ; the guns to their axles; sometimes even guns absolutely 
disappeared in the clayey mire. Double and quadruple teams could 
not drag them along as fast as the wit miles an hour which the 
infantry with infinite labour could cover.’ 

In the Theatre of Operations the principal roads were :— 

(1) Danzig to Warsaw, by the right bank of the Vistula. 

(2) Danzig to Kénigsberg, by Elbing and Braunsberg. 

(3) Warsaw to Konigsberg, by Sierock, Pultusk, Prasnitz, 
Bartenstein and Eylan. 

(4) Pultusk to Ostrolenka, and so on to St. Petersburg. 

(5) From Thorn: («) along the north of the Vistula to 
Plock ; thence direct cast to Nasielsk and Pultusk; and (b) to the 
north- cast, crossing the Drewenz at Gollub, then going east to Soldau, 
and joining on to the Warsaw-Konigsberg road at Mlawa. 

At the beginning of the campaign Prussia still held the four 
fortresses of Danzig, Konigsberg, Pillau (commanding the entrance 
to the Frisches-Hatf) and Grandenz, which commanded the principal 
passage across the Lower Vistula. 


« Petre. “Napoleon's Campnign in Poland, p. Al, 
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The French Army, sometimes called the Grand Army, which 
was now about to try its strength in a struggle with Russia, was 
composed of the following Corps, stationed at the places mentioned, 
about the begiuning of November 1806 :— 

First Corps: Bernadotte, 18,000; near Liibeck. 
Third Corps: — Davout, 22,000; at Kiistrin. 


Fourth Corps: Soult, 20,000; near Liibeck. 
Fifth Corps: Lannes, 16,000; at Stettin. 
Sixth Corps: — Ney, 20,000; at Magdeburg. 


Seventh Corps: Augereau, 17,000; at Berlin. 
Imperial Guard, 8,000 ; at Berlin. 

The Cavalry Reserve, commanded by Murat, was nearly 10,000 
strong, at Berlin. And another body of cavalry which was about 
to be put under the command of Bessieres, consisted of 8,000 men, 
The Emperor also formed in Silesia a 9th Corps, of about 15,000 men, 
which he placed under the command of Prince Jerome, whose business 
it was to reduce all the strong places in that province, and to protect 
the right rear of the invading army from a possible advance by 
Austria. As the campaign progressed, a 10th Corps was raised and 
given to Marshal Lefebvre, to carry out the siege of Danzig. 

To oppose the Emperor in the field there was, first of all, General 
Lestocq, at the head of 22,000 men, in and about Thorn. Then 
there was the first Russian Army, 55,000 strong, under General 
Benningsen in and about Warsaw. This Army was organised in four 
Infantry Divisions, after the fashion of the French Armies during the 
early years to the Republic. Following Benningsen’s Army at a 
distance of a few day’s march was a second Russian Army, 40,000 
strong, under General Buxhowden. This also consisted of four 
Infantry Divisions. Finally, there was a reserve of two or more 
Divisions, under General Essen, on the Nieruen. 

The plan of campaign was a very simple one. Napoleon wished 
to seize and hold Kénigsberg, so he made this his principal objective. 
During the earlier part of the campaign he was uncertain as to 
whether the Russians would oppose him ; but nothing would please 
him better than that they should do so, in which case he expected 
another Jena on the plains of Poland, which would be a death-blow 
to the Coalition. 

Immediately before the opening of the campaign the following 
were the movements of the French troops :— 

Davout from Kiistrin to Posen. 

Augereau from Berlin to Kiistrin and Landsberg. 

Lannes from Stcttin to Stargard and Schneidiniihl. 

Murat to Posen; and Jerume to occupy Kalisch as a central 
position from which to act against the Silesian fortresses.* 


* General Vandamme captured the two principal Silesian fortresses, Glogau and 
Breslau, on the 2nd of December 105, and the 7th of January 1807, respectively, 
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For political as well as for military reasons Napoleon determined 
that the first thing for him to do was to occupy Warsaw. It would 
form a good point @appui for his left; it commanded the principal 
sma across the Vistula and the roads which led direct into the 

eart of Russia, and its possession assured him an influence over the 
Poles as well as their support. So he quickly arranged for the 
advance of his Army to the line of the Vistula between Thorn and 
Warsaw. The movement of his Corps was to be by echelon, right in 
front. Davout and Murat were to lead; and after them, in the 
following order, Lannes, Augereau, Soult, Ney, and Bernadotte. In 
this way each Corps in its advance was protected from attack by the 
Corps coming after it, and the Vistula protected the left of the whole 
Army. Here it may be remarked that Napoleon was about to carry 
out the crossing of the Vistula as he advised General Morcau to cross 
the Rhine in 1800. When he had thus secured the line of the Vistula, 
his intention was to march against the Russian Army, if it had not 
fallen back, take advantage of the dispersion of its Corps and of the 
superiority of his own forees to wipe it out in detail, Then, being 
master of the country, his idea was to occupy all the important places, 
Kénigsberg first of all, and the principal strategic puints, until the 
Czar should come to terms. 

As they approached the Vistula, and when the Emperor got 
information that the whole Russian Army was concentrated some- 
where beyond the river (where, he did not exactly know,) his Corps 
moved, roughly, in two huge bodies; the first consisting of the Corps 
of Davout, Augereau, and Lannes, with Murat in chief command ; 
then the Corps of Soult, Ney, and Bernadotte, under the eye of the 
Emperor himself, though nominally commanded by Soult. Each 
force was nearly 80,000 strong. 

In the end of November Napoleon arrived in Posen. And on 
that day (27th) the vanguard of Murat’s 
cavalry stumbled against the Russian cavalry 
at Blonye, 20 miles west of Warsaw, and put them to flight after 
a short skirmish. Now Davout was a day’s march behind Murat; 
Lannes was at Lowicz, 12 miles west of Blonye ; Augereau at Gostynin ; 
Ney and the Guard at Posen. 

Next day the Russians evacuated Warsaw, and Murat-entered 
it at the head of his cavairy, and was wel- 
comed with great rejoicing by the Poles, Two 
days later Davout arrived. 

Benningsen was kept well informed of Napoleon's movements: 
he feared that the Emperor would turn his 
left: wing and bring ona second Jena, So 
he retired in haste from Praga, and withdrew his whole Army to the 
Naref. At the same time Lestocg, who 
commanded the Prussians, fell back to Stras- 
burg, a small town on the Drewenz, north-east of Thorn. 

During the first weekiof December, Murat and Davout crossed 
the Vistula at Warsaw, and pushed on towards the Bug. Then Lannes 


November 27. 


November 28. 


November 3¢. 


December 1. 
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arrived in Warsaw; Ney occupied Thorn, and pushed some of his 
troops, preceded by his light cavalry, out beyond this place, to the 
north-east and east. 

In the meantime Benningsen was timid and wavering ; he seems 
tu have had no clear notion as to what he ought to do or how he 
ought to do it; but one thing he knew for certain—the victors of 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Auerstadt were coming to mect him, and_ they 
would prove to be rough play-fellows. He had fallen back on Ostro- 
lenka; and when he had stayed there a few days, doing noting: he 

ordered up Buxhowden to join him, moved 
December, down in th direction of Pultusk, and at th 
same time ordered Lestocq to advance on Thorn. 

Soult’s Corps, the 4th, had now crossed the Vistula, at Plock. 
Here a bridge was thrown across the river; and Augereau with 
the 7th Corps, followed Soult. 

Napoleon had been for some days doubtful as to what the 
Russians were going to do, but at last he became certain that they 
were advancing to mect him. But even then he did not know from 
what quarter exactly to expect the attack, so he made the following 
arrangements. 

The second Cavalry Reserve, which he had placed under the 
command of Bessieres, was to push out from Thorn to Rypin, 30 miles 
east-by-north across the Drewenz, in order to keep up communication 
between Ney and Soult, and, as far as possible, to reconnoitre the 
country north of the Vistula. He then ordered Davout to cross 

the Vistula at Novydvor, and Augereau at 
macember 26: Sakrotchim. Jn this way he would have four 
Corps moving northwards simultaneously, and in this order, from west 
to east:—Ney, Soult, Augereau, and Davout ; 
moving on a front of about 120 miles. 

His object in these movements may be easily perceived when they 
are followed out on the map. (In studying them it would be well to 
keep in mind that owing to the bad state of communications in the 
country and the difficulty of getting about, the reconnaissances could 
not be performed in anything like a satisfactory manner ; the 
information took a long time im coming in to headquarters, so that 
when it came in it no longer represented a true state of affairs.) The 
Emperor could not tcll whether the Russians were going to hold the 
line of the Naref or to get between him and ong betes But by his 
arrangements he had prepared for both eventualities. Ifthe Russians 
remained at Pultusk, he could turn their right and cut them off not 
only from Kénigsberg but from their allies, the Prussians, by bringing 
up his left with the Corps of Bernadotte, Ney, and Soult. If they 
would not stand to fight at Pultusk there were only two other things 
they could do: (a) fall back on the frightfully inhospitable region 
of the lakes and the Jobannisburg Forest, which meant for 
them starvation and death; or (6) carry out a flank march to 
Kénigsberg while being followed up by Murat, Lannes, Davout and 
Augereau. 


December 13. 
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This, then, was Napoleon’s strategy upto and in the middle of 
December. It is marked by more caution and less boldness than he 
displayed in any other campaign ; it is rather the crawl of the tiger 
than the spring of the lion. 

On the 7th he had ordered Davout to cross the Naref, near its 
junction with the Oukra. Davout carried out this order with his 
usual promptness, and threw a bridge of boats across the river. All 
this time, but especially during a week in the middle of December, 
the weather was so very severe that is was impossible for either of the 
belligerents to carry out any operations worth speaking of. On the 
evening of the 13th, the Emperor, at Posen, received a despatch from 
Murat, dated midnight, December the 10th, to say that the Russian 
Army had retreated from the eastern bank of the Naref. Hereupon 
he sent back a message to Murat to follow up the retreating Russian 
with all his available forces, to cut them off from the road to 
Kénigsberg, and to drive them on to the bayonets of Ney and Soult 
advancing from the west. 

But having sent off this order the Emperor was not quite satisfied ; 
he suspected the news he had got from Murat; he thought it too good 
to be true; so he now acted on the advice he was so fond of giving 
to others, that is to verify for his own satisfaction the report he had 
received from his subordinate. Never before nor after did he dis- 
play such energy as now. He started from Posen on the evenin 
of the 16th. The thermometer was below zero; and the icy win 
blew the sand so hard that the members of his staff had their faces 
cut and bleeding as if they had been scratched, and torn by needles. 
He arrived in Warsaw on the 19th; but only to find, to his astonish- 
ment and disgust, that Murat’s report with 
regard to the Russian Army was altogether 
inaccurate. Murat experienced at the hands of his brother-in-law a 
very bad quarter of an hour, as he afterwards confessed ; but then the 
Emperor rose to the occasion, and issued the following fresh orders :— 

Ney to move on Gollub (at the crossing of the Drewenz,) 
with his advanced guard at Rypin (12 miles east of Gollub), and his 
light cavalry on his left. Bernadotte to take Ney’s place at Thorn. 
Soult to move northwards from Plock, in the direction of Biezun, but 
not to lose touch with Ney’s right. Bessiere’s light cavalry to push 
along the Oukra and keep in touch with the cavalry of Augereau. 
Lannes to move up the left bank of the Bug, and the Guard to take 
his place at Warsaw. 

From Napoleon’s correspondence and his subsequent remarks 
on this campaign we can gather that his first intention, after he 
had arrived on the Vistula, was to penetrate between the two forces 
opposed to him, to overwhelm the Prussians, and then turn against 
the more formidable forces of the Russians, and thus to repeat his 
gloriously successful strategy of 1796 when he penetrated between 
the Sardinians and the Austrians. Indeed, just as great novelists and 
dramatists, unconsciously, perhaps, repeat themselves in their novels 
and plays, so we find this great master of his art, Napoleon, from 


December 19. 
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Austerlitz to Waterloo, attempting to repeat the great stroke by which 
he won his first campaign. He always loved the principle of the 
wedge, and no man could hammer it home better. 

After much wavering, and valuable time wasted in useless Coun- 
cils of War, Benningsen came to the conclusion 
that the best thing he could do would be to 
stand on the defensive behind the line of the Naref. The other 
Russian Army, Buxhowden’s, had got as far as Ostrolenka on the 
19th ; so that now these two forces looked as if they might be trust- 
ed to hold this line, or at least to present a strong front to the 
invaders. 

But suddenly everything was changed. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian forces now came on the scene. General 
Kamenski was an ill-tempered, decrepit, ignorant and obstinate relic 
of the school of Suvaroff and the old régime. He was now in his 
81st year.* The fact that Benningsen was standing on the defensive 
would have been quite enough by itself to make Kamenski assume 
the offensive; but in addition to this he had express orders from 
the Czar Alexander to attack at once, and not to stop until he had 
driven every live Frenchman across the Oder. He set about carry- 
ing out his orders at once. He pushed out a large body of troops 
to the Oukra ; moved Gallitrin out in support of the 8rd Division 
at Glubovo; sent Sedmaratzki with the 6th Division to Zbroski ; 
Buxhowden’s 5th and 7th Divisions to Novemiasto; Barclay de Tolly 

Sean to Kolozomb and Sochozin; and Dorochow to 
Borkovo, all on the line of the Oukra, and west 
of the Naref. 
The next day Napoleon himsclf arrived at Okunin, 6 miles 
south-east of Barkovo, and reconnoitred the 
December 23. we 5 a 
Russian position. From all the information 
he received, and from what he could see, he concluded that the 
Russians were about to attack him. But he was never the 
man to allow himself to be attacked when it was in his own 
wer and to his evident advantage to assume the offensive. 
t was now eight long weeks since the bulletins he sent to Paris 
contained news of a battle; there was nothing to tell of but march- 
ing and counter-marching, which was getting monotonous; he must 
fight, not only for the purpose of finally defeating the Russians, 
as he hoped to do, but also to secure for his own troops winter 
quarters free from attack. 
The bloody die was cast. 


December 20. 


Vv. 
The main body of the Russian Army was_ at Nasielsk, about 
12 miles south-west of Pultusk. Here they 
Decesiner 2 were furiously attacked by Davout’s Corps, 


* Benningsen was now 62 years old. The ol lest of Napoleon's Marshale, Lefebvre, 
was 52; \ugereau was 50 ; Napoleon, Davout, and Ney were each 37 ; and Murat 
was only 36. Lannes and Soult were afew months older than Napoleon. 
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on the 24th of December. The hero of Auerstadt gave hard 
blows, and the Russians fell back before him to Streshegorin, 
opposite Pultusk. This one fight alone had the effect of break- 
ing the whole Russian line on the Oukra. And now Napoleon 
made what the ablest military critics (notably von Wartenburg) 
call the greatest mistake in the strategy of the campaign. He 
should have at once sent up Lannes to support Davout. But 
instead of doing this he sent Lannes round to Pultusk, to bar the 
Russian retreat across the Naref. And not content with this mis- 
take, he sent no support to Lannes, who had only 15,000 men. 
The Emperor made a mistake similar to that for which he bitterly 
reproached his chief of the staff, Berthier, two years afterwards, in 
the Eckmiihl Campaign. That is, he dispersed his forces instead 
of keeping them well together. The only excuse that can be made 
for him is that here, as well as at Jena, he had no notion as to where 
the main body of the enemy was located; but then, at Jena, he 
did not wilfully carry out any strategic division of force. Jena 
proved to be a decisive blow; but there could be no decisive blow 
here, and it was unreasonable to expect one. He made another 
great mistake too; that is, he attempted to surround the enemy on 
all sides before he had any notion of where the tactical issue was 
going to be decided. Of course this meant separating his different 
Corps, and separating them in such a way that he could not effect 
a junction at the decisive moment. Something led him to believe 
that the main body of the Russians was at Golymin, 20 miles north 
of Nasielsk ; so he ordered the 8rd, 7th, and Guard Corps to march 
on this place ; while he left Lannes to deal with what he thought 
was a weak and dctached left wing at Pultusk. To keep up con- 
nection between the column marching on Golymin and Lannes’ 
Corps, he sent Gudin’s division from the 3rd Corps, from Nasielsk 
to Pultusk, by an intermediate road. 

But, in the meantime, General Benningsen had concentrated 
by his left, on Pultusk, with 45,000 men, leaving only two weak 
divisions in Golymin. 

When Lannes had struggled through the forest and marshes and 

mud, with much difficulty, and come out in 
eacrpc ira the open south of Pultusk-he found a Russian 
Army facing him, three times the size of his own. All at once 
it flashed through his mind that the Emperor bad made a 
mistake.* But like the brave and loyal soldier that he was, he 
determined to carry out the orders he had received, and to fight 
the Russians where they stood, whatever might be their number, 
and however tried their bravery. Foreseeing the difficult task 
before him, and knowing that his force was not sufficient by itself 
to effect anything decisive, he sent a hurried message to Marshal 
Davout, in which he explained his critical situation. 


* At Wagram, when he was dying, he reminded Napoleon of this. 
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Facing the French, General Benningsen had drawn up his 
Army in front of Pultusk ; one of his wings on the river, the other 
on a wood, and a strong reserve immediately behind his centre. 

The battle was a severe one, and the issue for a long time 
doubtful. The French barely held their ground on their right ; 
they wavered in the centre ; but on the left, General Reille, ably 
seconded by the charges of Becker’s dragoons, drove the Russians 
off the field. Towards evening, Gudin’s division, commanded by 
General Daultanne, came out from the direction of Golymin, and 
threatened to roll up the whole Russian line of battle from right 
to left. But there was a considerable interval between this division 
and the left of the 5th Corps. The Russians made an effort to 
wedge themselves in here, but they failed. Benningsen, seeing the 
failure of this last effort, now availed himself of the cover of night, 
drew off his Army, and led it over the bridges of Pultusk. 

In this battle the French, to whom the victory must be award- 
ed, lost 1,500 men in killed and wounded. The Russians had 3,000 
killed and wounded, and they left behind 2,000 prisoners and an 
immense quantity of artillery. * 

On the extreme left of the Grand Army, on the day of the 
battle of Pultusk, Marshal Ney met the Prus- 
sians under General Lestocq, at Soldau. Here 
the Prussians fought with the greatest bravery and obstinacy. The 
narrow streets of Soldau were choked with dead and wounded, and 
the town had to be taken house by house. Even after the Prussians 
were driven out, they turned and made four bayonet charges against 
the French, between seven o'clock and midnight. At last they 
retired, after a great loss in killed; wounded, and prisoners. 

And on the same day, Davout and Angereau completely wiped 
out the two Russian divisions which they met 
at Golymip. 

So that on this bloody day, fora space of seventy-five miles 
from Pultusk to Soldau, there had been obstinate fighting, in which 
the Russians were defeated, with the total loss of 20,000 men, 80 
guns, numerous prisoners, and a considerable quantity of baggage. 
The French had not lost a single prisoner, nor had one deserter, 
but they lost about 5,000 men in killed and wounded. 

So far the Emperor was successful ; more, indeed, than he 
deserved ; but he could now put his Army into winter quarters with- 
out fear of being disturbed. The Russians had retired to Arys, 
north of the Spirding Lake and the Johannisburg Forest. 

Now the weather got so bad that no movements of troops were 
possible ; and the French Army went into cantonments, arranged as 
follows :— 

The 5th Corps on the right, in the angle between the Vistula 
and the Bug, with Sierock as centre. 


December 26. 


December 26. 


* Benningsen sent an extraordinary account of this battle to St. Petersburg. He 
stated that he had gained a signal victory over the Emperor Napoleon. who commanded. 
in person the Corps of Marshal Davout, Marshal Lannes, and Marshal Suchet, and 
the cavalry of Murat ! 
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EYLAU AND FRIEDLAND, 
IV. 

The French Army, sometimes called the Grand Army, which 
was now about to try its strength ina struggle with Russia, was 
composed of the following Corps, stationed at the places mentioned, 
about the beginning of November 1806 :— 

First Corps: Bernadotte, 18,000; near Liibeck. 
Third Corps: — Davout, 22,000; at Kiistrin. 


Fourth Corps: Soult, 20,000; near Liibeck. 
Fifth Corps: Lannes, 16,000; at Stettin. 
Sixth Corps: Ney, 20,000; at Magdeburg. 


Seventh Corps: Augereau, 17,000; at Berlin, 
Imperial Guard, 8,000 ; at Berlin, 

The Cavalry Reserve, commanded by Murat, was nearly 10,000 
strong, at Berlin, And another body of ¢ y which was about 
to be put under the command of Bessicres, consisted of 8,000 men. 
The Emperor also formed in Silesia a 9th Corps, of about 15,000 men, 
which he placed under the command of Prince Jerome, whose business 
it was to reduce all the strong places in that province, and to protect 
the right rear of the invading army from a possible advance by 
Austria. As the campaign progressed, a LOth Corps was raised and 
given to Marshal Lefebvre, to carry out the siege of Danzig. 

To oppose the Emperor in the field there was, first of all, General 
Lestocy, at the head of 22,000 men, in and about Thorn, Then 
there was the first Russian Army, 55,000 strong, under General 
Renningsen in and about Warsaw. This Army was organised in four 
Infantry Divisions, after the fashion of the French Armies during the 
early years to the Republic. Following Benningsen’s Army at a 
distance of a few day's march was a second Russian Army, 40,000 
strong, under General Buxhowden. This also consisted of four 
Infantry Divisions. Finally, there was a reserve of two or more 
Divisions, under General Essen, on the Nieruen. 

The plan of campaign was a very simple one. Napoleon wished 
to seize and hold Kénigsberg, so he made this his principal objective. 
During the earlier part of the campaign he was uncertain as to 
whether the Russians would oppose him ; but nothing would please 
him better than that they should do so, in which case he expected 
another Jena on the plains of Poland, which would be a death-blow 
to the Coalition. 

Immediately before the opening of the campaign the following 
were the movements of the French troops :— 

Davout from Kiistrin tu Posen, 

Augereau from Berlin to Kiistrin and Landsberg. 

Lannes from Stettin tu Stargard and Schneidimiiht. 

Marat to Posen; and Jerome to occupy Kalisch as a central 
ition from which to act against the Silesian fortre: 


po: 


* General Vandamme captured the two principal Sil 
Breslau, on the 2nd of December 1903, and the 7th of January 1807, respectively. 
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arrived in Warsaw ; Ney occupied Thorn, and pushed some of his 
troops, preceded by his light cavalry, out beyond this place, to the 
north-east and east. 

In the meantime Benningsen was timid and wavering ; he seems 
to have had no clear notion as to what he ought to do or how he 
ought to do it; but one thing he knew for certain—the victors of 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Auerstadt were coming to mect him, and_ they 
would prove to be rough play-fellows, He had fallen back on Ostro- 
lenka; and when he had stayed there a few days, doing nothing, he 
ordered up Buxhowden to join him, moved 
down in the direction of Pultusk, and at th 
same time ordered Lestocq to advance on Thorn. 

Soult’s Corps, the 4th, had now crossed the Vistula, at Plock. 
Here a bridge was thrown across the river; and Augereau with 
the 7th Corps, followed Soult. 

Napoleon had been for some days doubtful as to what the 
Russians were going to do, but at last he became certain that they 
were advancing to mect him, But even then he did not know from 
what quarter exactly to expect the attack, so he made the following 
arrangements. 

The second Cavalry Reserve, which he had placed under the 
command of Bessieres, was to push out from Thorn to Rypin, 30 miles 
cast-by-north across the Drewenz, in order to keep up communication 
between Ney and Soult, and, as far as possible, to reconnoitre the 
country north of the Vistula. He then ordered Davout to cross 
the Vistula at Novydvor, and Augereau at 
Sakrotchim. In this way he would have four 
Corps moving northwards simultaneously, and in this order, from west 
to east:—Ney, Soult, Augereau, and Davout ; 
moving on a front of about 120 miles. 

His object in these movements may be easily perceived when they 
are followed out on the map. (In studying them it would be well to 
keep in mind that owing to the bad state of communications in the 
country and the difficulty of getting about, the reconnaissances could 
not be performed in anything like a satisfactory manner ; the 
information took a long time in coming in to headquarters, so that 
when it came in it no longer represented a true state of affairs.) The 
Emperor could not tell whether the Russians were going to hold the 
line of the Naref or to get between him and Kénigsberg. But by his 
arrangements he had prepared for both eventualitics. If the Russians 
remained at Pultusk, he could turn their right and cut them off not 
only from Kénigsberg but from their allies, the Prussians, by bringing 
up his left with the Corps of Bernadotte, Ney, and Soult. If they 
would not stand to fight at Pultusk there were only two other things 
they could do: (@) fall back on the frightfully inhospitable region 
of the lakes and the Johannisburg Forest, which meant for 
them starvation and death; or (4) carry out a flank march to 
Konigsberg while being followed up by Murat, Lannes, Davont and 
Augercau. 


December 8. 


December 10. 


December 13. 
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Austerlitz to Waterloo, attempting to repeat the great stroke by which 
he won his first campaign. He always loved the principle of the 
wedge, and no man could hammer it home better. 

After much wavering, and valuable time wasted in useless Coun- 
cils of War, Benningsen came to the conclusion 
that the best thing he could do would be to 
stand on the defensive behind the line of the Naref. The other 
Russian Army, Buxhowden’s, had got as far as Ostrolenka on the 
19th ; so that now these two forces looked as if they might be trust- 
ed to hold this line, or at least to presenta strong front to the 
invaders. 

But suddenly everything was changed. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian forees now came on the scene. General 
Kamenski was an ill-tempered, decrepit, ignorant and obstinate relic 
of the school of Suvaroff and the old régime. He was now in his 
81st year.* The fact that Benningsen was standing on the defensive 
would have been quite enough by itself to make Kamenski assume 
the offensive; but in addition to this he had express orders from 
the Czar Alexander to attack at once, and not to stop until he had 
driven every live Frenchman across the Oder. He set about carry- 
ing out his orders at once. He pushed out a large body of troops 
to the Oukra ; moved Gallitrin out in support of the 3rd Division 
at Glubovo; sent Sedmaratzki with the 6th Division to Zbroski ; 
Buxhowden’s 5th and 7th Divisions to Novemiasto; Barclay de Tolly 
to Kolozomb and Sochozin; and Dorochow to 
Borkovo, all on the line of the Oukra, and west 
of the Naref. 

The next day Napoleon De ee at Okunin, 6 miles 
south-east of Barkovo, and reconnvitred the 

Deconver Russian position. From all the information 
he received, and from what he could see, he concluded that the 
Russians were about to attack him. But he was never the 
man to allow himself to be attacked when it was in his own 

werand to his evident advantage to assume the offensive. 
t was now eight long weeks since the bulletins he sent to Paris 
contained news of a battle; there was nothing to tell of but march- 
ing and counter-marching, which was getting monotonous; he must 
fight, not only for the purpose of finally defeating the Russians, 
as he hoped to do, but also to secure tor his own troops winter 
quarters free from attack. 

The bloody die was cast. 


December 99. 


December 23. 


Vv. 
The main body of the Russian Army was_ at Nasielsk, about 
12 miles south-west of Pultusk. Here they 


December st were furiously attacked by Davout’s Corps, 


* Benningzen was now 62 years old. The ol lest of Napoleon's Marshals, Lefebvre, 
was 52; iugereau was 50 ; Napoleon, Davout, and Ney were each 37; and Murat 
was only 36. Lannes and Soult were afew months older than Napoleon 
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Facing the French, General Benningsen had drawn up his 
Army in front of Pultusk ; one of his wings on the river, the other 
on a wood, and a strong reserve immediately behind his centre. 

The battle was a severe one, and the issue fora long time 
doubtful. The French barely held their ground on their right ; 
they wavered in the centre ; but on the left, General Reille, ably 
seconded by the charges of Becker’s dragoons, drove the Russians 
otf the field. Towards evening, Gudin’s division, commanded by 
General Daultanne, came out from the direction of Golymin, and 
threatened to roll up the whole Russian line of battle from right 
to left. But there was a considerable interval between this division 
and the left of the 5th Corps. ‘The Russians made an effort to 
wedge themselves in here, but they failed. Benningsen, sceing the 
failure of this last effort, now availed himself of the cover of night, 
drew off his Army, and led it over the bridges of Pultusk. 

In this battle the French, to whom the victory must be award- 
ed, lost 1,500 men in killed and wounded. The Russians had 3,000 
killed and wounded, and they left behind 2,000 prisoners and an 
immense quantity of artillery. * 

On the extreme left of the Grand Army, on the day of the 
battle of Pultusk, Marshal Ney met the Prus- 
sians under General Lestocq, at Soldau. Here 
the Prussians fought with the greatest bravery and obstinacy. The 
narrow streets of Soldau were choked with dead and wounded, and 
the town had to be taken house by house. Even after the Prussians 
were driven out, they turned and made four bayonet charges against 
the French, between seven o'clock and midnight. At last they 
retired, after a great loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

And on the same day, Davout and Angereau completely wiped 
out the two Russian divisions which they met 
at Golymip. 

So that on this bloody day, fora space of seventy-five miles 
from Pultusk to Soldau, there had been obstinate fighting, in| which 
the Russians were defeated, with the total loss of 20,000 men, 80 
guns, numerous prisoners, and a considerable quantity of baggage. 
The French had not lost a single prisoner, nor had one deserter, 
but they lost about 5,000 men in killed and wounded. 

So far the Emperor was successful: more, indeed, than he 
deserved ; but he could now put his Army into winter quarters with- 
out fear of being disturbed. The Russians had retired to Arys, 
north of the Spirding Lake and the Johannisburg Forest. 

Now the weather got so bad that no movements of troops were 
possible ; and the French Army went into cantonments, arranged as 
follows :— 

The 5th Corps on the right, in the angle between the Vistula 
and the Bug, with Sicrock as centre. 


December 26. 


December 26. 


® Benningsen sent an extraordinary account of this battle to St. Petersburg. He 
stated that he had gained a signal victory over the Emperor Napoleon. who commanded 
in person the Corps of Marshal Davout, Marshal Lannes, and Warshal Suchet, and 
the cavalry of Murat ! 
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The 3rd Corps in the angle between the Bug and the Naref, 
with outposts as far as Ostrolenko. In case of attack, Davout was 
to concentrate at Pultusk. 

The 4th Corps, with its headquarters and stores at Plock, lay 
between the Naref and the Oukra. If attacked, it was to concen- 
trate at Golymin. 

The 7th Corps was between the Oukra and the Vistula, and 
the Guard was in a strongly entrenched camp at Praga. 

Bernadotte, with the 1st Corps, had his headquarters at Oster- 
ode, and occupied Elbing and Marienwerder. 

Thorn was the headquarters of the 6th (Ney’s) Corps, but its 
advanced posts were in Soldau, Mlawa, and Willemburg. 

The front of the cantonments was watched and covered by 
light cavalry ; and the Reserve Cavalry was in the valley of the 
Vistula. 

Thus the French Army now covered roughly the arc of a circle 
the centre of which was at Wyzogrod, and the main points on which 
were Gilgenburg, Willemburg, Ostrolenka and Brok, that is, from 
the Oukra across the Naref and on to the Bug. 

The rivers, especially the Vistula, proved to be of great use, 
for conveying supplies to the cantonments. 

This then was the state of affairs in the Theatre of Operations 
at the beginning of January 1807. 


VI. 


The objects to be attained by the French troops taking up 
their positions in cantonments were rest and organisation of the 
Army ; covering the blockade and sieges of the Vistula fortresses of 
Graudenz and Danzig ; construction of a strong base of operation for 
the next campaign ; security of territory occupied in case of attack ; 
and the organisation of the military resources of Poland. 

During the whole winter these requirements were kept steadily 
in view. The passages of the Vistula were strengthened by tétes-de- 
pont, and special attention was also directed to the formation of 
hospitals and ambulance trains. 

In the beginning of January the strength of the French Army 
in Poland was 140,000 men, and that of the Russian Army 110,000. 

Kamenski had been recalled; Buxhowden had given up his 
command, and Benningsen was now Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian forces. Benningsen thought he had better do something 
to justify his selection ; so, on the 18th of 
January, he suddenly resumed the offensive. 
He left two divisions before Ostrolenka and one division in the 
region of the lakes north of the Jchannisberg Forest, to mask the 
movements of the rest of his Army. Then he took the seven divi- 
sions which remained to him, in all about 80,000. men, and 
moved with this force from Arys to Rhein, that is, direct 


January 18, 1807. 
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to the west; covering the left flank of his advance with swarms of 
Cossacks. His intention was to attack and, if possible, overwhelm 
the Ist Corps, push on to the Lower Vistula, relieve Danzig, and, 
by turning Napoleon’s left flank, compel the French to fall back on 
the Oder. This was a brilliant conception, as it would protect 
Kénigsberg and lead to a junction with the Prussians ; but its weak- 
ness consisted in the fact that it involved a flank march in the 
vicinity of a watchful and enterprising enemy. 

Marshal Ney’s men were spread out and pushed up well to the 
north of the Vistula trying to pick up provisions. Brushing aside 
the Cossacks they knocked up against the Russian advancing army 
on the passage, and they at once gave the alarm. 

When Bernadotte heard that he was about to be attacked by 
the whole Russian Army the first thing he 
thought of was falling back. He concentra- 
ted at Mohrungen first ; but Ney, who had a wonderful eye for 
country and could select a good position better and quicker than 
any man in Europe, advised him to push down, south-east, to Oster- 
ode. Ney himself had taken up a position at Niedenberg, 25 miles 
south-east of Osterode. Bernadotte had good sense enough to take 
Ney’s advice ; and the only thing he could do, with his three divi- 
sions of infantry and two divisions of cavalry in face of 80,000 men, 
was to keep falling back slowly. He con- 
centrated at Osterode and Saalfeld. The 
Russians beat his rear guard at Licbstadt on the 24th and at 
Mohrungen on the 25th, so that Bernadotte 
was now stretched out on a line between 
Liebemiihl and Osterode. 

Now Benningsen was only beating the air; he had failed to 
surprise Bernadotte ; and after ara 70 miles through a fright- 
ful country in 10 days, he halted for three more on the 28th, on 
account, as he said, of fatigue and want of food. 

The Prussians were now at Freystadt, ic. between Bernadotte’s 
position and Thorn; the Russian right was 
at Eylau, their left at Allenstein, their 
centre, pushed well forward to Mohrungen, with the reserve at 
Guttstadt. 

Bernadotte, acting on orders from the Emperor, moved round by 
the east of the Prussians, in the direction of 
Strasburg, in order to be in a position to 
cover Thorn, which was rather dangerously exposed and had its 
bridge swept away by the ice. Lefebvre was also ordered to 
move down with his force to protect Thorn. Bernadotte arrived at 
Strasburg on the 30th of January. 

Napoleon did not think that the Russian General was enterpris- 

ing cnough for any great coup ; but miadual: 
ly he had his eyes opened ; on the 27th he 
saw clearly the move of the encmy, and at once raised his cantonments. 
The troops were supplied with four days’ bread and as much biscuit 


January 23. 


January %. 


January 25. 


January 28. 


January 27. 


January 30. 
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as could be transported on carts; then the Emperor ordered the 
following movements :— 

Soult to concentrate at Wittenburg; Ney at Niedenburg and 
Hohenstein ; Augereau at Mlawa; Davout at Myzyniec; Lannes’ 
corps (now commanded by Savary) at Brok, on the Bug; Murat’s 
cavalry at Oertelsburg; and Bernadotte covering Thorn. Lefebvre, 
with 16,000 men, was on the extreme left; and the whole French 
force amounted to 135,000 men. 

In four days this force had been concentrated towards Wittenburg 
with a combatant superiority of 40,000 men 
for the offensive. And now Napoleon’s in- 
tention was to march round to the rear of the Russian Army, cut its 
communications, and either make Benningsen surrender or hurl him 
into the Baltic. 

The Grand Army moved in three columns: (a) on the left, the 
6th Corps, pushing on from Hohenstein ; (b 

pehrone’ t in the Cane: the Oth and 7th Corps, AY 
the Cavalry Reserve and the Guard, moving on Passenhein ; (¢) on the 
right, the 3rd Corps, by Oertelsburg. 

The Russian Commander, all ignorant of the trap which was 
set for him, moved from Osterode to Loebau. 
One step further, one more day’s delay, and 
nothing could save him from destruction, But now, just when he 
stood most in need of it, fortune showed itself in his favour, A 
French officer who had been sent by the Emperor to Bernadotte, 
bearing despatches which pointed out the combinations and plans of 
the threatencd attack on the Russians, and the positions of the 
different Corps, fell into the hands of the Cossacks, and the papers 
found on him were at once sent to Benningsen. The Russian General 
saw at once the danger he was in. He stopped all his offensive 
movements, and fell back on Jonkowo. His rear guard fought an 
ect a action with the French advanced guard, at 

bi Bergfried, to cover his retreat. Then by 
hurried night marches he fell back on Landsburg and Eylau. 

Benningsen’s great plan had failed miserably and his only consola- 
tion was that he had avoided entire defeat. But at Eylau he was 
brought to bay; he had to stand and fight there. It was the last 
point on which he could cover Kénigsberg. The ground was well 
suited to the Russian troops; and Benningsen had determined to 
strike such a blow here at the French as would check their further 
advance. 


January 31. 


February 3. 


VII. 


The Russian Commander drew up his Army ona range of low 
ae @ hills behind Eylau. The town of Eylau 

hast itself is at the junction of three important 
roads ; that from Landsberg, on the south-west, to Friedland, on the 
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north-east ; and the main road northward, by Schloditten to Kénigs- 
berg. Just south of Eylau is a large cemetery ; south-east of this is 
the village of Rothenen, and a little to the north-east, on the left of 
the Russian position, the village of Serpallen. Between Serpallen 
and Rothenen a road ran from Eylau, by the cemetery, to Bartenstein 
on the south-east. 

The Russian Army was drawn up in three lines on the east and 
north-east of Eylau. ne also occupied the town itself and the 
cemetery, which formed a detached post in their front, covering their 
Army and arresting the first attacks of the French. 

On the afternoon of the 7th, Soult came up, and, supported by 
the cavalry of Murat, drove the Russians out of Eylau after a very 
severe fight. The Emperor at first thought that the Russians would 
now retire from their position and seek a better one nearer to Kinigs- 
berg ; but that night the glare of their camp-fires on the opposite 
hills showed him that they meant to stand and fight it out next 
day. 

: When he knew this he sent urgent messages to Davout and 
Ney to come up on his right and left respectively. Davout sent 
back reply that he would be ready to fall on the Russian left at 
daybreak. No reply was recvived from Ney. 

Not counting Ney’s Corps the French Army here amounted to 
50,000 men; and Ney’s Corps amounted to about 12,000. 

The Russians had seven divisions, making in all about 72,000 
men. About 8,000 Prussians were expected to join them in the 
night, or early next day. Benningsen deplored five of his divisions 
in two lines, and kept two divisions in reserve. In each division of 
the first line the Russian regiments were drawn up in a peculiar 
manner; the centre battalion deployed, the other battalions in 
column behind the wings. The cavalry were on the flanks and with 
the reserve. The artillery was along the front in numerous batteries. 
The left was on the village of Serpallen, the right on Schloditten, * 
the centre was in front of Eylau. 

The French Army, when it met the Russians, had carried out 
out a strategic march in three columns, Napoleon was with the 
centre column, which included the Corps of Soult and Augereau, the 
Reserve Cavalry and the Guard. He made Soult’s Corps deploy to the 
right and left of Eylau. St. Hilaire’s Division, of this Corps, extended 
on the right to occupy the village of Rothenen. So that Augereau’s 
Corps, when it entered into the line of battle, was between this 
division and the two other divisions of Soult’s Corps. ‘The Guard 
Cavalry, and Grouchy’s and Klein’s dragoons, were behind this part 
of the line. 

The Emperor's idea was to hold the Russians in front while 
Ney and Davout were carrying out their turning movements. 


* The village of Schmoditten is on the Kinigaberg road about half a mile north of 
Schloditten, 
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The two Armies were deployed perpendicular to their line of 
operations; namely, the French on the Landsberg road, and the 
Russians on the road to Kénigsberg. 

Early on the morning of the 8th of February the battle of 
Eylan began with a furious cannonade. The 
Russians being, in huge masses, suffered 
from this more than the French who were extended in comparative- 
ly shallow formation, and who also knew how to make the best use 
of the natural irregularities of the ground. 

Benningsen tried to overwhelin the French left, but failed. 

In the meantime Davout, coming out by Serpallen, attacked the 
Russians on their left flank, and beat them back. Napoleon wished 
to profit by this success, which was only partial, by pushing on the 
general attack ; he therefore ordered forward Augereau’s Corps and 
the division of St. Hilaire. As these were advancing a blinding 
snowstorm drove into their tecth, They lost their direction, swing- 
ing too much to the left. Here they came right into the fire of 72 
guns, and after suffering frightful losses had to fall back. To 
cover their retreat Napoleon sent out 80 squadrons of cavalry, led 
by Murat. This force swept on like a tornado, and cut the Russian 
Army clean in two, 

Davout’s attack was for some time attended with great success ; 
he captured the villages of Serpallen and Klein-Saus garten. But 
then the Prussian Corps came on the scene, sweeping round by the 
rear of the Russian Army to the support of its beaten and scattered 
left wing. They succeeded in bringing Davout to a standstill, but 
did not deprive him of an inch of the ground that he had gained. 

On the French left, Ney did not receive his orders till about 
midday on the day of the battle. But when at last he got them he 
hastened up to the Russian right, and meeting the Prussian Corps, 
drove it back beyond Schloditten. But by this time night had 
come on, and the great battle was undecided. 

The Russian losses amounted to 27,000 men in killed and wound- 
ed, and 4,000 prisoners. They also lost 24 guns and 16 stand of 
colours. 

The French losses in killed and wounded amounted to about 
10,000. 

During the night after the battle Benningsen fell back in the 
direction of Kénigsberg. The French made an attempt to follow 
up; but they were so exhausted that they could not carry out any- 
thing like an effectual pursuit. 

Although Benningsen had fallen back, yet he had attained 
some of his objects by standing to fight at Eylau. He had, ina 
manner, taken his great opponent by surprise, and had struck hard 
at him. He had so weakened the French that they were not able 
to pursue. The French Army, and especially the cavalry, were in a 
bad state ;* so that Napoleon thought it well to stay for eight days 


February 8. 


* Thiers 
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longer in the neighbourhood of Eylau, to recruit as well as to impress 
his victory on Europe. 

He then went again into winter quarters. His Army first 
moved up the Alle, and then westwards, in 

Mopraaryitt: the discetiont of Thorn, Marienwerder, and 
Elbing. He practically gave up Warsaw leaving it in charge of a 
“scratch” corps composed of Bavarians and Poles; because he re- 
cognised that a line from Danzig to Warsaw would be more than he 
could hold with the force he had in hand. But in charge of this 
extreme right of his position he placed one of his best generals. 
Massena, “ the spoiled child of victory.” 

With the object of again resting his troops in secure winter 
quarters, and covering the siege of Danzig the Emperor issued the 
following orders for cantonments, which were carried out in the 
third week of February. 

Bernadotte on the Passarge, from Braunsberg to Spanden ; 
headquarters at Pr. Holland, 12 miles west 
of Spanden. 

Soult on Bernadotte’s right, on the line Wormditt, Mohrungen, 
Liebemiihl. 

Davout on the line Allenstein, Hohenstein, Gilgenberg. Ney 
at Guttstadt, to watch the passages of the Alle. The Guard, 
Oudinot’s Grenadiers, and the headquarters at Osterode, which was 
the point of concentration for all the Corps in case of a Russian 
advance. He had carefully studied the Osterode plateau, and men- 
tions in a letter (February 26th) that he had calculated he could 
collect a force of 95,000 men there in 36 hours. 


February 21. 


VIII. 


Immediately after the battle of Eylau, Napoleon tried to make 
a separate peace with Russia, but failed, as he offered too little and 
wanted too much. 

Benningsen fell back and re-established his Army near Kénigs- 
berg, where he found supplies in abundance and fairly good hospital 
accommodation. But his extreme left had been defeated ; Essen, 
who commanded in that quarter, had attacked Lannes at Ostrolenka, 

on the 16th of February, and had been 

Webruary 16: defeated with the loss of 1,200 men and 7 

guns. This battle, small as it was, was sufficient to secure the 
extreme right of the French Army. 

Now Benningsen must have seen that he had lost great oppor- 
tunities, that his movements were faulty, and that his plans had 
miscarried through his own fault alone. He had tried to cut off 
Bernadotte ; but he went within an ace of being himself cut off. He 
stumbled on Ney. But “instead of falling on the rear of Ney’s 
Corps, scattered as it was over 25 Icagues, he made a long detour to 
gain its head, and drove it back on its line of retreat ; thus allowing 
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Ney to concentrate in an excellent position at Gilgenburg.” * He 
marched on Jonkowo when he should have retired on Liebstadt. He 
was very nearly being driven off the road to Kénigsberg and into 
the Frisches-Haff. He knew all this; and, mortified by his want of 
success, he requested to be relieved from his command ; but the Czar 
refused to accept his resignation, and urged him to remain at the 
head of the Army and act with energy; and Alexander sent at the 
same time a reinforcement to the Army which brought it up again to 
a strength of nearly 70,000 men. Encouraged to fresh efforts by 
this proof of confidence, Benningsen moved to the south, over the 
fatal field of Eylau, as far as Landsberg, where he arrived on the 
26th; he even got as far as Allenstein t on the 28th of February. 
He had come to the conclusion that the French would retreat behind 
the Vistula; but he found Bernadotte on the Passarge; and after 
some desultory fighting and some losses, he went into winter quar- 
ters on both banks of the Alle. 

There was now by mutual consent a suspension of hostilities, of 
which Napoleon took advantage to repair the gaps in his Army. 
By extraordinary exertions he overcame all the difficulties of 
transport ; the arrival of provisional regiments enabled him to fill up 
the cadres to their proper strength; and with rest and care the 
French Army was soon restored again to fighting condition. 

During the month of March he carried on pacific negotiations 
again with Prussia, but they led to nothing. He was also troubled on 
the score of military preparations in Austria; but they were mere 
flourishes, for Austria was not yet in a position to take her revenge 
for Austerlitz. He was now getting tired of this distant and weari- 
some campaign ; so to bring matters to a conclusion he raised more men 
by enforcing the conscription of 1808, and increasing his cavalry to 
nearly 80,000. He intended, at the end of the sieges in which he 
was engaged, to increase his Army by two more Corps, under Mortier 
and Lannes ; to pee them between the Vistula and the Oder, as 
a connecting link between the field Army and the second Army. 

Marshal Lefebvre went on with the siege of Danzig. The 
trenches were opened on the 18th of April, and the allies made a 
feeble attempt to relieve it on the 12th of May ; but it fell on the 
26th of May, and all its enormous resources fell into the hands of the 
French. Rapp was made governor of the captured town; and the 
besieging Corps was distributed between the Corps of Lannes and 
Mortier. 

Napoleon was now free to begin a fresh campaign; he was not 
long in making dispositions for resuming the offensive, and the 
operations commenced early in June. 

The Czar and the King of Prussia were at Bartenstein. The 
Russian Army had been reinforced by 30,000 men; England had 
promised fresh subsidies ; political disturbances of a serious nature 


* Jomini. 
t According to his written orders to Lestocy. 
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had broken out in Hesse, on the French line of communications; the 
Swedes had attacked Stralsund, and, although defeated, were still 
threatening a fresh attack ; and everything looked favourable for the 
allies. Benningsen was ordered to advance, and an_ intrenched 
camp was formed at Heilsberg. The Army of the allies was 120,000 
strong. ‘The French were about 150,000 ; organised in six Infantry 
Corps, a Cavalry Reserve, and the Guard. 

About the middle of May, Napoleon had taken his Corps out of 
cantonments and formed them in camps, so that they might not be 
taken by surprise. Ney’s Corps was placed from Guttstadt to 
Deppen ; Davout at Hohenstein; Soult at Lieberstadt ; Bernadotte 
at Braunsberg ; and Murat in rear. 

The Emperor had intended to move on June 10th, to go down 
the Alle, cut off the Russians from Kénigsberg, capture that city, and 
throw the enemy back on the Niemen. 

But Benningsen anticipated him, by moving out of his intren- 
ched camp, with all his Army; and whilst, by 
means of demonstrations, he held in their res- 
pective positions the Corps of Bernadotte, Soult, and Davout, he 
directed the main strength of his forces on Marshal Ney, who, he 
thought, had pushed forward too far and was in an isulated position. 
But Ney did not allow himself to be overwhelmed by the Russian 
attack; sv that Benningsen again gave up the offensive and retired 
to Heilsberg. 

Here Benningsen’s strategy was altogether at fault, and his 
attack on the French was a great mistake. The positions of the 
French were too strong; their Army was far superior to the allied 
Army, and they had command of all the fortresses. What Benning- 
sen should have done was to await action on the Pregel, his right 
resting on Kénigsberg, and then detend that line; retiring, if neces- 
sary on the Niemen, and thus drawing the French further from their 
resources. * 

Napoleon now assumed the offensive ; he crossed the Passarge 
at Deppen, and advanced in three columns 
towards the intrenched camp of the Russians. 
On the night of the 9th, the following were the 
positions occupied by the French :— 

Soult at Altkirch ; Ney, Murat, and the Guard at Guttstadt ; 
Davout holding the left bank of the Alle above Guttstadt, and Mortier 
approaching Guttstadt. 

The Emperor made up his mind to fight a decisive battle on the 
very first opportunity, and thus finish the campaign; that is, if the 
Russians would only oblige him by letting him do so. He would 
then cut the Russian Army from Kénigsberg and its resources, and 
drive it across the Pregel. 

On the 10th of June he prepared to attack Benningsen. Murat, 

Soult, Lannes, and Ney were to attack the 
Russians in front; Mortier and Davout were to 
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cut in between them and Konigsberg; the Guard was in reserve; 
Victor was to hold the Prussians on the Lower Passarge, and sever 
them from their allies. Murat and Soult attacked the Russians at 
Heilsberg, where a hard fought battle 
took place, in which the Russians lost about 
9,000, and the French 7,000 men. Napoleon has been blamed for 
fighting this battle. His critics say that he could have compelled 
the Russians to evacuate the position at a comparatively trifling 
loss, if he had only moved the bulk of his Army round by the 
Russian left. 

On the day after the battle, Benningsen, seeing that Davout 
was evidently trying to cut him off from 
Konigsberg, retreated up the right bank of 
the Alle, moving by Bartenstein and Schippenbeil. Napoleon sent 
his light cavalry to keep in touch with them ; but he himself led the 
main body of his Army on Eylau, approaching Kénigsberg to place 
himself between the Russians and this town. He marched for 
Domnau, which was two marches from 
KGnigsberg and one from Friedland. Here he 
understood that the Russians were marching direct for Kénigsberg; 
so he despatched Soult and Murat to Kreuzburg; Lannes and 
Mortier to Domnan and Friedland. But next day he clearly saw 
that the Russians were marching on Friedland, so he ordered all his 
Corps to push forward in this direction. The French right was 
formed by the Corps of Lannes; the centre under the Emperor 
himself consisted of the Corps of Mortier, Ney, Victor (formerly 
Bernadotte’s), and the Guard. On the left were the Corps of Soult 
and Davout, with the Reserve Cavalry under Murat moving on the 
road to Konigsberg. 

Benningsen had received orders to save Kéonigsberg at all 
cost, so he threw several bridges across the Alle at Friedland, and 
passed from the right to the left bank. Then his advanced guard 
informed him that Lannes’ Corps was isolated on the French right, 
which induced him to make an attempt to overwhelm it. But Lannes, 
by a series of clever and quick manceuvres, made it appear that 
his force was much greater than it really was, while he sent speedy 
information to the Emperor, who at once hurried np with three Corps 
and the Guard. 

The manceuvres of Lannes’ Corps and the unaccountable slow- 
ness of the Russians gave time for the main body of the French to 

come up, and to begin the great battle of 
Sune 14 Friedland on the afternoon of the 14th of June, 
the anniversary of Marengo. 

The town of Friedland is on the left bank of the Alle, ina 
bend of the river, at the junction of three roads; that from Wehlau 
on the north; from Konigsberg through Heinrichs-dorf on the 
north-west, and one from Eylau on the south-west. The Russian 
Army faced to the east; Bagration on their left, Gortchakoff on 
the right. Their position was cut in two by a stream called the 
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Mihlenfloss, flowing from the west. Opposite Bagration were Ney 
and Victor ; orn the Russian centre was Lannes ; Mortier faced 
Gortchakoff, and Grouchy’s cavalry formed the French left. 

Napoleon's plan of battle was to make Heinrichs-dorf a pivot 
for the movement of his whole Army, and to push forward his right 
in the direction of the river. Then to cut off the retreat of the 
Russians by seizing their lines of communication and their bridges 
across the Alle. 

Benningsen’s intention was, first of all, to overwhelm Lannes, 
and then to continue his retreat to Wehlau. But he had already 
lost his opportunity and also wasted valuable time. Then on the 
afternoon of the 14th, when he heard that he had the whole of the 
French Army in front of him, he thought it better not to fight that 
day at all, but to fall back under the cover of night. To carry out 
this he ordered his left to cross over to the right bank of the Alle; 
and just as this movement was commencing the French attacked him. 

Between 4 and 5 o'clock in the afternoon Ney’s Corps moved 
out from the direction of the forest of Sortlack (about 14 miles south 
of Friedland) in echelon by regiments, right in front. Bagration at 
once drew back his left, and took up a position on a height south- 
west of Friedland, his left resting on the river. In too eagerly 
following up Bagration, Ney’s right, commanded by Marchand, came 
under the fire of some Russian batteries which were on the right of 
the Alle; while at the same time the Russian cavalry charged 
Marchand in front. But now the Russian cavalry themselves were 
furiously attacked on their right flank by the cavalry of Bisson and 
Latour-Maubourg, and defeated with great slaughter. 

Even then the 6th Corps was in a bad way, and some of its 
regiments were running short of ammunition, when Bagration, 
collecting all his strength, and summoning the reserve cavalry from 
the other side of the Miihlenfloss, came down on Ney with tremendous 
force. But just at this moment the division of Dupont struck at 
the Russian reserve cavalry ; and with the assistance of Latour- 
Maubourg, not only defeated them but drove them back on their 
infantry, causing the most frightful disorder. Bagration was beaten. 
The French Artillery General, Senarmont, now brought up 36 guns 
and poured grape into the Russian masses at a distance of less than 
300 yards. 

On the Russian right, Gortchakoff tried to take the position 
of Heinrichs-dorf. He was defeated, but holding his ground. When 
he heard that his left was swept off the field, there was nothing 
left for him but retreat. But Lannes was on his flank ; Mortier and 
Grouchy on his rear, He was driven into the river with terrific 
slaughter ; he barely escaped to the other side with the wreck of 
his force, having lost all his guns. 

The great battle was over. The French had lost 8,000 men ; but 
the Russians had lost 25,000 men and 80 guns. 

_ What was left of the Russian Army retired to Wehlau, destroy- 
ing the bridges on the Pregel. On the 16th it reached Peters-dorf. 
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K6nigsberg was left to its fate, and Soult entered it without any 
opposition. 

The Russians retired behind the Niemen on the 19th, and an 
armistice proposed on that day was signed on 
the 22nd. 

And here the campaign practically ended. 


June 22. 


IX. 


Some German military critics, and especially Hoffmann, say that 
in the operations of this campaign Napoleon displayed more systematic 
action than in any he had conducted up to the present. His care for 
his line of communications, the construction of depéts, provision of 
reinforcements, special attention devoted to the mastering of the 
lines in the rear of his operations, all show that he was determined 
to leave nothing to chance. 

We must note the special attention he paid to Thorn, then as 
now a most important strategic point. If this point had not been 
gained and guarded, his line of operations from Posen to Warsaw 
would have been unsafe, being exposed to a flank attack. If the 
Prussians had been able to get possession of Thorn, and were at the 
same time to operate from Danzig and Graudenz, he could not have 
attempted to advance to the Upper Vistula. 

In this campaign, Napoleon’s method of manceuvring with supe- 
rior force is very instructive; his general plan being to advance his 
two wings, with a strong centre refused. These tactics he carried out 
very successfully again at the battle of Dresden, August, 1813. 

The skill with which he recovered the initiative during the early 
part of June is very remarkable. 

All through the campaign he tried to separate the Prussians 
from their allies, and this will account for certain movements of his 
which would seem otherwise difficult of explanation. 

Some very able military critics blame him for not continuing the 
battle of Heilsberg on the 11th of June ; while saying that he should 
not have fought the battle to begin with, they say that having begun 
it he should have made it a more complete victory. But the fact 
that he, on the 11th of June, manwuvred with his right instead of 
fighting is only proof that he was fully aware of the danger of his 
position; he also saw that he had no opportunity of striking hard 
just then, and he was anxious to economise his force so as to be ina 
position at the end to strike a decisive blow. 

If Benningsen had not blundered so badly the Russians would 
have arrived safely on the Pregel; whilst Napolcon’s line, already 
very much extended, would have been still further stretched. He 
had now reached a point when occupation of territory was of no 
further value to him, but rather the contrary, in such a poor district ; 
so that a general action was the only object worth striving for. He 
knew this well; and he attained this object at Friedland; more, 
however, by good luck than by good management. Benningsen said: 
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afterwards, by way of defending himself, that he had been misin- 
formed with regard to Napoleon’s movements on Kénigsberg. But 
even if this were so, the Russian Commander cannot escape the 
charge of neglecting to crush Lannes, as he had previously neglected 
to beat Ney at Guttstadt, and Soult at Heilsberg. Throughout the 
campaign he showed want of resolution and enterprise; and the 
essential elements of active defence were distinctly lacking on his 


But there was no lack of resolution or enterprise on the other 
side; and Lannes’ waiting action at Friedland is an excellent model 
for military commanders who find themselves in similar circumstances, 

The Brench won the campaign because they had a leader whom 
they fully trusted ; a leader who, above all things, know his own mind, 
and who knew not only what to do but the best possible way to do it. 


[Instead of giving a map of the theatre of operations I have endeavoured to“give 
much directions as will enable a student of the campaign to draw maps for himself. =~ 

In studying this campaign I must acknowledge my obligations to the following 
suthors : Thiers, Vial, Marbot, von Wartenberg, Kohlrausch, Hoeffner, Hoffminn, Becker, 
Major Adams, and Mr. Loraine Petre. And I have also to thank Captain G. M. Orr, 
Mth K. EB. O. Lancers, for some valuable notes compiled on the campaign.) 
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longer in the neighbourhood of Eylau, to recruit as well as to impress 
his victory on Europe. 

He then went again into winter quarters. His Army first 

moved up the Alle, and then westwards, in 

Fobruary 37: the danevaa of Thorn, Marienwerder, and 
Elbing. He practically gave up Warsaw leaving it in charge of a 
“scratch ” corps composed of Bavarians and Poles: because he re- 
cognised that a line from Danzig to Warsaw would be more than he 
could hold with the force he had in hand. But in charge of this 
extreme right of his position he placed one of his best generals. 
Massena, “ the spoiled child of victory.” 

With the object of again resting his troops in secure winter 
quarters, and covering the siege of Danzig the Emperor issued the 
following orders for cantonments, which were carried out in the 
third week of February. 

Bernadotte on the Passarge, from Braunsherg to Spanden; 
headquarters at Pr. Holland, 12 miles west 
of Spanden. 

Soult on Bernadotte’s right, on the line Wormditt, Mohrungen, 
Licbemiihl. 

Davout on the line Allenstein, Hohenstein, Gilgenberg. Ne 
at Guttstadt, to watch the p: vs of the Alle. The Guard, 
Oudinot’s Grenadiers, and the headquarters at Osterode, which was 
the point of concentration for all the Corps in case of a Russian 
advance. He had carefully studied the Osterode plateau, and men- 
tions in a letter (February 26th) that he had calculated he could 
collect a force of 95,000 men there in 36 hours. 


February 21. 


VIII. 


Immediately after the battle of Eylan, Napoleon tried to make 
a separate peace with Russia, but failed, as he offered too little and 
wanted too much, 

Benningsen fell back and re-established his Army near Kénigs- 
berg, where he found supplies in abundance and fairly good hospital 
accommodation. But his extreme left had been defeated ; Essen, 
who commanded in that quarter, had attacked Lannes at Ostrolenka, 

on the 16th of February, and had been 

Mobruary Je defeated with the loss of 1,200 men and 7 
guns. This battle, small as it was, was sufficient to secure the 
extreme right of the French Army. 

Now Benningsen must have seen that he had lost great oppor- 
tunities, that his movements were faulty, and that his plans had 
misearried through his own fault alone. He had tried to cut. off 
Bernadotte ; but he went within an ace of being himself cut off. He 
stumbled on Ney. But “instead of falling on the rear of Ney’s 
Corps, seattered as it was over 25 leagues, he made a long detour to 
gain its head, and drove it back on its line of retreat ; thus allowing 
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had broken out in Hesse, on the French line of communications ; the 
Swedes had attacked Stralsund, and, although defeated, were still 
threatening a fresh attack ; and everything looked favourable for the 
allies. Benningsen was ordered to advance, and an intrenched 
camp was formed at Heilsberg. The Army of the allies was 120,000 
strong. The French were about 150,000; organised in six Infantry 
Corps, a Cavalry Reserve, and the Guard. 

About the middle of May, Napoleon had taken his Corps out of 
cantonments and formed them in camps, so that they might not be 
taken by surprise. Ney’s Corps was placed from Cuttstadt to 
Deppen ; Davout at Hohenstein ; Soult at Licberstadt ; Bernadotte 
at Braunsberg ; and Murat in rear. 

The Emperor had intended tou move on June 10th, to go down 
the Alle, cut off the Russians from K6nigsberg, capture that city, and 
throw the enemy back on the Niemen. 

But Benningsen anticipated him, by moving out of his  intren- 
ched camp, with all his Army; and whilst, by 
means of demonstrations, he held in their res- 
pective positions the Corps of Bernadotte, Soult, and Davout, he 
directed the main strength of his forces on Marshal Ney, who, he 
thought, had pushed forward too far and was in an isolated position. 
But Ney did not allow himself to be overwhelmed by the Russian 
attack ; su that Benningsen again gave up the offensive and retired 
to Heilsberg. 

Here Eaniipeeale strategy was altogether at fault, and his 
attack on the French was a great mistake. The positions of the 
French were too strong; their Army was far superior to the allied 
Army, and they had command of all the fortresses. What Benning- 
sen should have done was to await action on the Pregel, his right 
resting on Konigsberg, and then defend that line; retiring, if neces- 
sary on the Niemen, and thus drawing the French further from their 
resources. * 

Napoleon now assumed the offensive ; he crossed the Passarge 
at Deppen, and advanced in’ three columns 
towards the intrenched camp of the Russians, 
On the night of the 9th, the fullowing were the 
positions occupied by the French :— 

Soult at Altkirch ; Ney, Murat, and the Guard at Guttstadt ; 
Davout holding the left bank of the Alle above Guttstadt, and Mortier 
approaching Guttstadt. 

The Emperor made up his mind to fight a decisive battle on the 
very first opportunity, and thus finish the campaign; that is, if the 
Russians would only oblige him by letting him do so. He would 
then cut the Russian Army from Konigsberg and its resources, and 
drive it across the Pregl. 

On the 10th of June he prepared to attack Benningsen. Murat, 
Soult, Lannes, and Ney were to attack the 
Russians in front; Mortier and Davout were to 
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Mihlenfloss, flowing from the west. Opposite Bagration were Ney 
and Victor ; opposite the Russian centre was Lannes ; Mortier faced 
Gortchakoff, and Grouchy’s cavalry formed the French left. 

Napoleon's plan of battle was to make Heinrichs-dorf a_ pivot 
for the movement of his whole Army, and to push forward his right 
in the direction of the river. Then to cut off the retreat of the 
Russians by seizing their lines of communication and their bridges 
across the Alle. 

Benningsen’s intention was, first of all, to overwhelm Lannes, 
and then to continue his retreat to Wehlau. But he had already 
lost. his opportunity and also wasted valuable time. Then onthe 
afternoon of the 14th, when he heard that he had the whole of the 
French Army in front of hin, he thought it better not to fight that 
day at all, but. to fall back under the cover of night. To carry out 
this he ordered his left to cross over to the right bank of the Alle; 
and just as this movement was commencing the French attacked him. 

Between 4 and 5 o'clock in the afternoon Ney’s Corps moved 
out from the direction of the forest of Sortlack (about 14 miles south 
of Friedland) in echelon by regiments, right in front. Bagration at 
once drew back his left, and took up a position on a height south- 
west of Friedland, his left resting on the river. In too eagerly 
following up Bagration, Ney’s right, commanded by Marchand, came 
under the fire of some Russian batteries which were on the right of 
the Alle; while at the same time the Russian cavalry charged 
Marchand in front. But now the Russian cavalry themselves were 
furiously attacked on their right flank by the cavalry of Bisson and 
Latour- Maubourg, and defeated with great slaughter. 

Even then the 6th Corps was ina bad way, and some of its 
regiments were running short of ammunition, when Bagration, 
collecting all his strength, and summoning the reserve cavalry from 
the other side of the Mithlentloss, came down on Ney with tremendous 
force. But just at this moment the division of Dupont struck at 
the Russian reserve cavalry ; and with the assistance of Latour- 
Maubourg, not only defeated them but drove them back on their 
infantry, causing the most frightful disorder. Bagration was beaten. 
The French Artillery General, Senarmont, now brought up 36° guns 
and poured grape into the Russian masses at a distance of less than 
300 yards. 

On the Russian right, Gortchakoff tried to take the position 
of Heinrichs-dorf. He was defeated, but holding his ground. When 
he heard that his left was swept off the field, there was nothing 
left for him but retreat. But Lannes was on his flank ; Mortier and 
Grouchy on his rear, He was driven into the river with terrific 
slaughter ; he barely escaped to the other side with the wreck of 
his force, havin: lost all his guns. 

The great battle was over. The French had lost 8,000 men ; but 
the Russians had lost 25,000 men and 80 guns. 

What was left of the Russian Army retired to Wehlan, destroy- 
ing the bridges on the Pregel. On the 16th it reached Peters-dorf. 
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afterwards, by way of defending himself, that he had been misin- 
formed with regard to Napoleon’s movements on Kénigsberg. But 
even if this were so, the Russian Commander cannot escape the 
charge of neglecting to crush Lannes, as he had previously neglected 
to beat Ney at Guttstadt, and Soult at Heilsberg. Throughout the 
campaign he showed want of resolution and enterprise; and the 
essential elements of active defence were distinctly lacking on his 
t. 

ae But there was no lack of resolution or enterprise on the other 
side ; and Lannes’ waiting action at Friedland is an excellent model 
for military commanders who find themselves in similar circumstances. 

The French won the campaign because they had a leader whom 
they fally trusted ; a leader who, above all things, know his own mind, 
and who knew not only what to do but the best possible way to do it. 


[Instead of giving a map of the theatre of operations I have endeavoured to“give 
such directions as will enable a student of the campaign to draw maps for himself. =— 

In studying this campaign I must acknowledge my obligations to the following 
authors : Thiers, Vial, Marbot, von Wartenberg, Kohlrausch, Hoeffner, Hoffmann, Becker, 
Major Adams, and Mr. Loraine Petre. And I have also to thank Captain G. M. Orr, 
Uth K. E. O. Lancers, for some valuable notes compiled on the campaign.) 
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THE ANNUAL HILL RACE, FOR THE 5TH GURKHA 
CHALLENGE CUP, RUN AT RANIKHET. 


By Masor Hon. C. G. Bruce, M.V.O., 5TH GurkuHA RIFLES. 


The accompanying survey shows the course at Ranikhet over 
which the Annual Hill Race for the 5th Gurkha Challenge Cup was 
run this year, being the 12th competition. Hill racing was intro- 
duced at Abbottabad at the garrison sports of the year 1890, since 
which not a year has passed without several competitions taking place, 
the original object having been to find out during the preliminary 
trials the fastest movers across country with a view to employing 
them as messengers or scouts or for special work in which rapidity 
wag essential. In 1891 two bodies of scouts were formed in the two 
battalions of the 5th Gurkhas almost entirely from men who had done 
well in the Hill Races and since then all hill runners have been 
given a chance as scouts. It is now possible to sce whether any 
advantage or otherwise has accrued through the practice of this 
rather strenuous form of sport. 

It has certainly conduced to a much higher mobility in all 
skirmishing and manceuvring, and further it has given the men 
themselves confidence in their own powers. Many people, however, 
have objected to hill racing as likely to strain the heart and 
certainly running up hill is a great strain: but any man who takes 
part in any athletic contest will probably damage himself unless 
sound and in good condition, and hill racing has this advantage over 
other forms of strenuous athletics in that, well before a man is run 
out, he must stop as he cannot see where to place his feet and would 
fall if he continued. At any rate, as far as the present writer knows, 
no harm has occurred to any sound man through hill running, in 
fact very much the opposite: two examples are worth quoting. ‘The 
first, the winner of the first race run in Abbottabad in 1890 after 
running for 10 years for his battalion and taking part in many other 
contests, is still fit to beat any but the very best. The second 
belonging to another regiment took part in no less than 11 competi- 
tions for the Challenge Cup, six of which he won, and is now equally 
fit and sound. 

This year the race was run over an easy and fairly long course 
and over ground where infantry and mountain artillery might have 
to manwuvre at any time. The difference in height from the start 
on the Ranikhet road to the highest point was 1430 feet approxi- 
mately and was accomplished in 15 minutes 20 seconds; the whole 
course taking 24 minutes 45 seconds. The comparative slowness of the 
down hill is accounted for by the pace of the up hill. Probably the 
time could have been decreased by running the up hill a little slower; 
on this occasion, however, the winners knew that it was their best 
policy to tire their opponents in the up hill. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
(A PRECIS.) 
By Caprain W. L. J. Carey, R. A. 
(Journal des Sciences Militaires. July 1906.) 
Tue ACTION OF CAVALRY. 


The importance of cavalry has not lessened in modern war. 
But with the increased complication in the combat the arm of the 
gods requires even greater skill in handling than heretofore. 

The length of the battles gives a wide field of action to the horse. 
If, on the 25th February, the mere cry “ The Japanese cavalry are 
upon us” produced an extraordinary effect, what would have been 
the result had the cavalry really appeared. 

That charges are still possible is proved by the Siberian cavalry 
charge at Wafangu, the Cossack attack on a Japanese battery, and 
the Japanese cavalry attack at Wenchenpu on the 21st February 
(6th March). The difficulty experienced in carrying out a charge 
shows that greater care is required in the choice of the right moment. 
Similarly most particular attention must be paid to preserving the 
secret of a raid. 

Cavalry, which in case of need can cover 60 versts a day, and 
is not encumbered with luggage, will find plenty to do in the rear 
of modern armies. Infantry cannot stop it. The magazine rifle and 
the machine gun have augmented the power of resistance of mounted 
troops, and render them both more independent and more useful 
in many respects, eg., the ability to hold an important point until 
the infantry can come up, etc. 

Reconnaissance work has become considerably more complicated. 
But the complication is not so much in the execution of the work as 
in its organisation. The result of a reconnaissance varies directly 
with the capabilities of its organiser. A clearly and precisely conceived 
task will produce a definite result, and vice versed. Good binoculars, 
preferably prism glasses, are most necessary. A large field of vision 
(with sufficient magnification) is the chief requisite. 

In conclusion it may be said that the modern improvements 
in means of distruction are the things which have least affected 
cavalry action. ‘The range of the rifle has increased, but the quality 
of glasses has also improved. ‘The rapid firearm has rendered charges 
against infantry very dangerous, but, on the other hand, it prolongs 
the battle, and exhausts the infantry to such an extent that, if the 
moment is well chosen, the result of a massed cavalry attack will 
be decisive. 
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done under the orders of the general commanding the division, after 
a general reconnaissance of the position. It was nearly completed by 
the evening of the 24th September (7th October), when the orders from 
the army corps staff came in with the general plans. If the general 
ers of fortifications had been awaited all this time would have been 
ost. 

The experience of this war shows that there is no time to await 
general schemes of fortification. Every commanding offcer should 
be familiar with this branch of tactics. Engineers are a technical 
service, and should act as assistants to commanders of troops and 
realise the latter’s ideas. Only the officer commanding the sector of 
ground can give a decision, he is responsible for everything and 
should not be hampered in any way. 

When, however, a position is to be prepared before the troops 
arrive the case is different. But even then care should be taken 
to avoid doing anything which might afterwards hamper the 
commander of the troops in his dispositions. The works which should 
chiefly be carried out are such as do not attect the actual distribution 
of the troops in the position, such as— 

1. Improvements in communications, 

2. Improving the ficld of fire. 

3. Organisation of tactical points of vantage. 

4, Works with the object of preventing a turning movement. 

In view of these ideas it is a necessity that commanders of troops 
should have an intimate acquaintance with the use of entrenchments. 


PROFILES. 


Trenches have become indispensable. All troops in the field, 
including even the reserves, as soon as they come within shrapnel 
range, must be sheltered in trenches. Sections of ground, in which 
bodies from the reserve are likely to be employed in the defensive 
against a turning movement, should be fortified. All ground likely 
to be used for defence against turning movements by the reserves 
should be put ina state of defence. All ground gained in the attack 
should be made good with the spade. 

The smallest exposure to fire involves risk of such heavy loss 
that the position becomes untenable. On the other hand the lightest 
of trenches gives cover against shrapnel 

The most usual profile is that of the trench for a man standing. 
It gives excellent cover, and at the same time is very convenient for 
firing. The need for making the trench as invisible as possible leads 
to deepening as much as feasible and to keeping the parapet low. 
Experience has shown that a parapet 18 to 25 cm. and even 35 em. 
high can be made practically invisible at 100 y: 

It is necessary to provide beforehand cover for all troops to be 
engaged, and therefore the works should be all carried out at the 
same time, including the cover on the flanks for the reserves. 

Therefore supporting pvints should have the same profile as the 
trenches, and should be given the same number of men to a working. 
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targets. This method of procedure will contribute greatly to attract 
the attention of the soldicr seriously to digging trenches, a task for 
which he has little liking in peace time. 

“Unity of thought and will” in the organisation of positions will 
be obtained by instructing troops in this way to make intelligent use 
of trenches. A clear understanding of the end to be attained and a 
wide military instruction of the whole corps of ofticers, alone can 
ensure the unity of the operations both in preparation and execution. 

The organisation of positions is an integral portion of the oper- 
ations (preparation), and in consequence this truth is here equally 
applicable. 

It now remains to define the relations between redoubts and 
trenches. 

The strength of the defence lies in its fire. The power of the 
fire for a given rate of shooting is in direct proportion to the number 
of firers; the number of firers itself varies directly as the length of 
the firing line. The trench traced parallel to the front of the posi- 
tion best satisfies this last requirement. 

A redoubt being in the form of a closed figure presumes from 
its very trace that it will be completely surrounded, or at least. that 
it will be attacked on three sides. Only in such an event could all 
the rifles of the garrison be brought into play. 

From these considerations the respective parts of trenches and 
redoubts are clearly apparent. The former are suitable for lines of 
riflemen, the latter for supporting reserves. Thus the latter constitute 
supporting points for the former (immovable reserves). 

It follows that the most suitable positions for redoubts in the 
distribution of the troops for the battle are :-— 

1. In rear of the line of trenches, in case the enemy should 
pierce it. Their object is to place a limit to the enemy’s success, and 
to allow the reserves to come up, in a word to endow the section 
with greater independence. 

2. At points on the front when the field of fire is not good, and 
surprise attacks are possible on all sides or at least on several sides. 

3. To secure the strategic and tactical keys of the position. 

In all three cases the task is one of passive defence, to inflict 
the maximum possible loss on the enemy and to gain time, until 
the arrival of the reserves. This latter condition determines the 
strength of the redoubt (garrison, obstacles, blindages, etc.) The 
configuration of the ground determines the shape. 

The 35th Division was guided by these principles in orgamsing 
foes: and the combats in October 1904 on the Daliantun- 

inchinpu-Lamatun line have proved how well founded the prin- 
ciples were. 

The violent attacks made by that iron soldier Oku’s troops, in 
superior numbers, attacks which were particularly determined on the 
Ist and 2nd (14th and 15th) of October, were all shattered before our 
trenches for riflemen standing, which were protected by no material 
obstacles whatever (parapets mostly 15 to 25 con. high). 
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Tt is not expedient to drive the inhabitants out of the villages. 

Thanks to such precautions as these the 35th Division was never 
surprised. 

Strong posts in localities which have been put in a state of 
defence are the best means of securing quict and order in an alarm. 
They are able to stop the enemy, and to throw light on the real 
situation by forcing him to fight. ‘These localities placed in a state 
of defence may also serve as points of support by day. 


MARCHES. 


There are few special points about these, but the following 
remarks were made. 

It is advisable to tell off a company of infantry to each battery 
on the march. These companies then form a solid protection for the 
batteries, and march with them. Over and above this the company 
helps its battery out of ditticulties. Delays due to guns sticking in 
the mud are minimised by the help of the infantrymen who are 
always at hand. 

A reconnaissance of the road_ made beforehand is of enormous 
benefit. It is only in this way that the weak points of the road can 
be known, and working parties arranged for as required, 

Baggage trains and convoys require special care. A proimieey 
reconnaissance of the road may be of great assistance in this regard. 

RESERVES. 

There is an idea nowadays that there is no necessity to have a 
reserve in a unit of the size of a company, nor even in a battalion. 
But the experience of the war does not support this view. 

If there ig no reserve, what gives the different units their 
independence of action ? How can the inevitable eventualities of the 
combat be provided against—a break in the line, or a turning move- 
ment? How, lastly, will the commanding officer push on a party stop- 
ped by heavy loss? How will he reinforce a weakened firing line ? 

Even if it is permissible to deploy a whole company on the 
defensive, it is not so on the offensive. 

Premature deployment merely increases the expenditure of 
ammunition unnecessarily, and makes control more difficult. Even the 
need for a powerful fire does not justify the deployment of a complete 
company. On the one hand the rifle is fairly rapid in firing, on the 
other hand a reserve enables support to be brought to a weak point. 
Therefore a reserve is as necessary fur small units as for large. 


(Journal dex Sciences Milituires, October 1906.) 

The fourth and last of this interesting series of articles is 
devoted chietly to Mountain Warfare. The necessity for “ picketting 
the heights” and various other familiar artifices appears to have 
been duly impressed upon the Russians. But excellent reading 
though it is, the article can hardly be said to throw any new light 
on the problems of mountain warfare as studied and practised in 
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India. The conclading remarks however which epitetiise the bess 
of the war as read by Russian expenence are suth anny ne 
worthy : = 
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PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS 


ITALIAN PAPERS. 
By Caprain W. L. J. Carey, R.A. 


(The Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio for August, September and October is as usual 
mostly of a somewhat technical nature and not very suitable for reproduction, In fact 
probably the articles of most general interest are one in the September number on 
the question of shields for field artillery and one in the October number on the 
operations round Port Arthur, both of which are herein given ] 


[Rivista di Artiglievia e genio, September 1906.] 


Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War on the Advantages of 
Shields for Field Artillery. 


Although the fact that most States have now adopted shields 

for their new field guns might be considered to have closed the 

uestion, it may be interesting to note the lessons of the Russo- 
apanese War in this connection. 

Both sides entered on the campaign without shields, but during 
the war some Russian batteries were furnished with improvised 
shields made of any material available, on the initiative of their own 
commanders. ‘These shields therefore may be said to have received 
the stamp of war experience. 

A number of opinions of distinguished Russian officers relating 
to this matter are in course of publication, and of these it is proposed 
to give extracts both for and against. 

Colonel Slinsarevko after one month’s experience in the field 
admitted that shields would be very useful. After another month he 
wrote “Shields are indispensable.” 

In a third letter, describing his own group of batteries at 
Mukden, he says that they filled their empty provision sacks with 
earth to make a shelter in place of the shields, and said it was 
preterable to do with four gunners and to let the Nos. 1 walk and 
use their horses (for the extra weight) than to do without shields. 
He also described how when the ground was frozen and shelters could 
not be excavated, the ammunition wagons were used to provide cover. 
Two wagons were placed in front of the gun which Bred between 
them ; or one used was on the flank to give shelter to the gunners. 
This arrangement, though not devoid of drawbacks, was successful in 
saving many lives. 

General A. Nitscenko wrote equally explicitly in April 1905 :— 

“Before leaving Russia I hesitated to give a definite opinion. 
Now I am firmly convinced that guns should be provided with 
shields. A battery without them stands a good chance of losing all 
its gunners, even behind a crest, unless shelters have been dug. 


.. ween 
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FIELD Works. 


The Russo-Japanese War, which on the Russian side was 
entirely defensive, is most instructive in regard to every description 
of field work. Profiles, from that for a mfle-man lying down to 
that for a semi-permanent work, the organisation of positions in 
every possible combination of circumstances, accessory obstacles of 
all kinds, everything in fact has undergone the test of actual fighting. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA OF ORGANISING A POSITION 


In all the Russian positions, which were fortified on a regular 
plan, eg., Mukden, Liaoyang, etc, there was invariably the same 
defect, that the general plan was that of a closed figure, an arrange- 
ment which rendered them liable beforehand to complete envelop- 
ment. Taking the first of those mentioned, Mukden, for example, it 
appears that the Mukden position consisted of three sections :— 

1. A strong centre, with three lines of defence on the left 
bank of the Houn-ho from Ikhiantun to Kuntintun ; 

2. The left flank along the right bank of the Houn-ho; and 

38. The works on the right flank. 

Every work in these complicated defences was completed by 
September 1904 down to the blindages. And every work was 
perfectly adapted to its purpose. But as the battles of February 
and March showed, there was nothing to prevent a great turning 
movement from the west. And when the Russians retired, sullenly 
and with tears in their eyes, it was not because the murderous 
Japanese assaults had been successful, but because the communi- 
cations with Harbin were being cut. 

An echelon in rear of the right wing, say a few villages put in 
a state of defence, would have completely foiled the enveloping 
movement. 

The lessons of these great battles are very clear. Frontal attacks 
entail such enormous losses that they can have no hope of success. 
On the other hand the strongest positions are useless if the assailant 
has the power to turn them. Positions with the wings exposed are 
very weak against turning movements. The only remedy is an 
echelon, The larger the number of troops engaged, the more impor- 
tant it is to assure the security of the flanks. 

Technical services must be subordinate to the military authori- 
ties, The question arises, in the case of works in a fortified position, 
who should direct the scheme of fortification, the military or the 
specialists (engineers) ? 

According to Russian regulations the control is entirely in the 
commanding engineer's hands. The experience of this war is just 
the contrary. For example :— 

When the army of Manchuria started its offensive movement 

he 35th Division marched 19 versts on the 22nd September (6th 
October) to Sinokuchinpu, next it arrived at Sinchinpn, and started 
to fortify the Sinchinpn-Lamatun position (in which the 17th Corps 
afterwards checked Oku’s march for three days). The work was 
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done under the orders of the general commanding the division, after 
a general reconnaissance of the position. It was nearly completed by 
the evening of the 24th September (7th October), when the orders from 
the army corps staff came in with the general plans. If the general 
lan of fortifications had been awaited all this time would have been 
lost. 

The experience of this war shows that there is no time to await 
general schemes of fortification. Every commanding officer should 
be familiar with this branch of tactics. Engineers are a technical 
service, and should act as assistants to commanders of troops and 
realise the latter's ideas. Only the officer commanding the sector of 
ground can give a decision, he is responsible for everything and 
should not be hampered in any way. 

When, however, a position is to be prepared before the troops 
arrive the case is different. But even then care should be taken 
to avoid doing anything which might afterwards hamper the 
commander of the troops in his dispositions. The works which should 
chiefly be carried ont are such as do not affect the actual distribution 
of the troops in the position, such as— 

1. Improvements in communications, 

2. Improving the field of fire. 

3. Organisation of tactical points of vantage. 

4. Works with the object of preventing a turning movement. 

In view of these ideas it isa necessity that commanders of troops 
should have an intimate acquaintance with the use of entrenchments, 


PROFILES. 


Trenches have become indispensable. All troops in the field, 
including even the reserves, as soon as they come within shrapnel 
range, must be sheltered in trenches. Sections of ground, in which 
bodies from the reserve are likely to be employed in the defensive 
against a turning movement, should be fortified. All ground likely 
to be used for defence against turning movements by the reserves 
should be put in a state of defence. All ground gained in the attack 
should be made good with the spade. 

The smallest exposure to fire involves risk of such heavy loss 
that the position becomes untenable. On the other hand the lightest 
of trenches gives cover against shrapnel. 

The most usual profile is that of the trench for a man standing. 
It gives excellent cover, and at the same time is very convenient for 
firing. The need for making the trench as invisible as possible leads 
to deepening as much as feasible and to keeping the parapet low. 
Bapenctice has shown that a parapet 18 to 25 em. and even 35 em. 
high can be made practically invisible at 100 yards, 

It is necessary to provide beforehand cover for all troops to be 
engaged, and theretore the works should be all carried out at the 
same time, including the cover on the flanks for the reserves. 

Therefore supporting points should have the same profile as the 
trenches, and should be given the same number of men to a working . 
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party as willform the garrison. Otherwise in case of a premature 
attack the work could not shelter its working party. Moreover, 
with the power of modern arms an exterior ditch is even less a 
necessity than heretofore, and therefore the work to be done is less. 

The essential point of the defence of a supporting point lies in 
covering the surrounding terrain between 700 and 150 yards from 
the firing line with a heavy fire. In this way the nerves of the 
garrison are not shaken and fire is better directed. 

The visibility of the Russian works at long distances was the 
chief cause of the excellent practice made by the Japanese. 


THE INSTRUCTION OF INFANTRY IN MAKING TRENCHES, 


To know how to dig a trench is far from sufficient. The troops 
should know in addition how to utilise the trenches and how to 
organise the position. And this latter knowledge is far more difficult 
of acquisition than the mere method of excavating a trench. It is 
not a matter of plans and measurements, but of carefully thought out 
solutions to tactical problems. The following are the chief points :— 

Preparatory work.—This work is most essential, and should 
consist at first in enlarging the field of view of the officers, by 
making them solve interesting tactical problems dealing with large 
units and by causing them to study historical examples. 

In this stage it should be made a rule that the instruction should 
not stop at the mere work ; the logic of the facts should be entered into 
by an explanation of the reasons for every movement or order. In 
a word it is indispensable to carefully follow the thoughts of the 
responsible commander. 

In solutions of tactical problems whenever the defence is 
concerned, a complete study should be made of the defensive organ- 
isation of the positions. 

In the military schools the study of organisation of positions on 
the maps should be given with the same attention as tactical problems. 

Practical measwres.—The study of organisation of positions 
should be made obligatory in the infantry. Inspections should allow 
of the results being verified, as instruction in shooting and drill 
is verified, and the orders afterwards passed should show the inspect- 
ing officer's criticism. , 

This procedure will serve to impress upon the troops inspected 
that organisation of positions is an indispensable branch of the military 
art, and will form a useful means of instructing the inspecting officer 
himself. 

When troops are brigaded or formed as a division, with 
artillery, it is convenient to organise positions completely, and to 
exercise men in the attack and defence thereof. To show more 
clearly the advantages of entrenchments occasional field firing 
against a position may, if possible, be arranged. The targets should 
correspond in dimensions and visibility to the targets which would be 
shown by riflemen in a trench. A few of the targets should be in 
the open. After the firing the men can be taken to look at the 
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targets. This method of procedure will contribute greatly to attract 
the attention of the soldier seriously to digging trenches, a task for 
which he has little liking in peace time. 

“Unity of thought and will” in the organisation of positions will 
be obtained by instructing troops in this way, to make intelligent use 
of trenches. A clear understanding of the end to be attained and a 
wide military instruction of the whole corps of officers, alone can 
ensure the unity of the operations both in preparation and execution. 

The organisation of positions is an integral portion of the oper- 
ations (preparation), and in consequence this truth is here equally 
applicable. 

It now remains to define the relations between redoubts and 
trenches. 

The strength of the defence lies in its fire. The power of the 
fire for a given rate of shooting is in direct proportion to the number 
of firers; the number of firers itself varies directly as the length of 
the firing line. The trench traced parallel to the front of the posi- 
tion best satisfies this last requirement. 

A redoubt being in the form of a closed figure presumes from 
its very trace that it will be completely surrounded, or at least that 
it will be attacked on three sides. Only in such an event could all 
the rifles of the garrison be brought into play. 

From these considerations the respective parts of trenches and 
redoubts are clearly apparent. The former are suitable for lines of 
riflemen, the latter for supporting reserves. Thus the latter constitute 
supporting points for the former (immovable reserves). 

It follows that the most suitable positions for redoubts in the 
distribution of the troops for the battle are :— 

1, In rear of the line of trenches, in case the enemy should 
Pierce it. Their object is to place a limit to the enemy’s success, and 
to allow the reserves to come up, in a word to endow the section 
with greater independence. 

2. At points on the front when the field of fire is not good, and 
surprise attacks are possible on all sides or at least on several sides. 

3. To secure the strategic and tactical keys of the position. 

In all three cases the task is one of passive defence, to inflict 
the maximum possible loss on the enemy and to gain time, until 
the arrival of the reserves. This latter condition determines the 
strength of the redoubt (garrison, obstacles, blindages, etc.) The 
configuration of the ground determines the shape. 

The 35th Division was guided by these principles in organising 
posisanss and the combats in October 1904 on the Daliantun- 

inchinpu-Lamatun line have proved how well founded the prin- 
ciples were. 

The violent attacks made by that iron soldier Oku’s troops, in 
superior numbers, attacks which were particularly determined on the 
Ist and 2nd (14th and 15th) of October, were all shattered before our 
trenches for riflemen standing, which were protected by no material 
obstacles whatever (parapets mostly 15 to 25 em. high). 
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When on the Ist (14th) October, we had to evacuate the 
advanced trenches in consequence of being taken in flank and rear 
by fire, a redoubt with the same profile as the trenches, garrisoned 
by a single company, successfully resisted the Japanese attempts to 
take the evacuated trenches from the rear. 

The arrangement of trenches was as follows. The first line—for 
the firing line—was made with intervals, a separate trench for each 
section, at about 30 to 50 yards from one another. Further to the 
rear at some 200 to 400 paces were trenches for half companies or 
companies, battalion reserve. Still further to the rear 500, 700, even 
1,000 yards were redoubts for one or twocompanies. In every trench 
and redoubt there were traverses every 10 or 20 yards. This isa 
most important point ; traverses were always used for protection 
against enfilade: the Japanese did the same. As far as the Russians 
could judge the Japanese positions were on the same principle. 

Shelter for artillery —When there was time gun pits were dug 
thus :— 

A half circle, with its diameter parallel to the front, was 
described with a 2 yard radius. From a point 1 yard in rear of the 
centre point another semi-circle was described with a 4 yard radius. 
This area was excavated down to ‘70 m. On each side trenches for 
the gunners joined on 210 m. long and 1:20 m. deep. The 
excavated earth was not heaped up in front of the gun but used for 
the gunners’ trenches. 


Bivovacs AND CANTONMENTS. 


The usual arrangement for halts of the enormous modern armics 
is the bivouac. Even at Mukden, a well populated region, this was 
the case. 

When the native populationjis not considered trustworthy, as 
was the case in Manche, the first duty of the staff officer who is 
choosing a halting place is to put sentrics over the water-supply. 
The next and most important task is to organise the water-supply, 
to prevent the fouling of the potable water. 

The Russians as a rule adopted as close formations as possible 
for bivouacs. But to fall in with the Russian soldier's liking for his 
hot tea, the troops, though arranged as far as possible in the order 
in which they would be required the next day, were placed near the 
water allotted to them. 

Ov posts. 


For first line troops the usual outposts. For second line troops 
posts were put out at 2 to 2} miles to the front and flanks. The 
strength was one section in the mountains, and one company in the 
plains. 

These posts occupy the villages and visit and put them in’a state 
of defence. They put out sentries, and small piquets for their own 
seeurity, and to watch important roads. They are connected by 
patrol. These latter also watch the villages to prevent signals being 
made by inhabitants. 
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It is not expedient to drive the inhabitants out of the villages. 

Thanks to such precautions as these the 35th Division was never 
surprised. 

Strong posts in localities which have been put in a state of 
defence are the best means of securing quiet and order in an alarm. 
They are able to stop the enemy, and to throw light on the real 
situation by forcing him to fight. hese localities placed in a state 
of defence may also serve as points of support by day. 


MARCHES. 


There are few special points about these, but the following 
remarks were made. 

It is advisable to tell off a company of infantry to each battery 
on the march. These companies then form a solid protection for the 
batteries, and march with them. Over and above this the company 
helps its battery out of difficulties. Delays due to guns sticking in 
the mud are minimised by the help of the infantrymen who are 
always at hand. 

A reconnaissance of the road made beforehand is of enormous 
benefit. It is only in this way that the weak points of the road can 
be known, and working parties arranged for as required. 

Baggage trains and convoys require special care. A preliminary 
reconnaissance of the road may be of great assistance in this regard. 


RESERVES. 


There is an idea nowadays that there is no necessity to have a 
reserve in a unit of the size of a company, nor even in a battalion. 
But the experience of the war does not support this view. 

If there is no reserve, what gives the different units their 
independence of action ? How can the inevitable eventualities of the 
combat be provided against—a break in the line, or a turning move- 
ment? How, lastly, will the commanding officer push on a party stop- 
ped by heavy loss? How will he reinforce a weakened firing line ? 

Even if it is permissible to deploy a whole company on the 
defensive, it is not so on the offensive. 

Premature deployment merely increases the expenditure of 
ammunition unnecessarily, and makes control more difficult. Even the 
need for a powerful fire docs not justify the deployment of a complete 
company. On the one hand the rifle is fairly rapid in firing, on the 
other hand a reserve enables support to be brought to a weak point. 
Therefore a reserve is as necessary for small units as for large. 


(Journal des Sciences Milituives. October 1906.) 


The fourth and last of this interesting series of articles is 
devoted chietly to Mountain Warfare. The necessity for “ picketting 
the heights” and various other familiar artifices appears to have 
been duly impressed upon the Russians. But excellent reading 
though it is, the article can hardly be said to throw any new light 
on the problems of mountain warfare as studied and practised in 
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India. The concluding remarks however which epitomise the lessons 
of the war as read by Russian experience are sufficiently note- 
worthy :— 

1. The Russo-Japanese War has brought out in a trenchant 
manner the advantages of the offensive, as compared with the 
defensive, both in the domain of strategy and in that of tactics. 
The perfection of modern arms, giving greater strength to isolated 
detachments (or sections of a position), has for that very reason 
increased the importance of seizing the initiative in operations. 

2. The conduct of a battle has become more difficult. The 
need for personal action by subordinate commanders has increased. 
The chief commander only judges the situation from reports. The 
broadest preparation of commanders of every rank to understand the 
happenings of the battle, to act with intelligence in regard thereto, 
to judge clearly thereon and to make their decisions in accordance 
with events, is indispensable. A comprehension of the importance 
of accuracy in reports must be developed by instruction. 

3. A more serious preparation of the soldier, from the stand- 
point of an intelligent and independent use of his rifle, is necessary. 

4. The fate of battle, as heretofore, is decided by success at the 
decisive point, or in the decisive direction, by the concentration of 
superior forces to take the offensive in that direction. The means 
of obtaining it is, as formerly, the bringing into play of the reserves 
and the assault with the bayonet. 

5. Fire remains a method of preparation. 

6. For artillery, as before, the most complete success is obtained 
by concentration of fire. The technicalities of the arm have only 
changed the means of obtaining this concentration by giving up the 
massing of batteries. 

7. The complication of the combat necessitates special attention 
being paid to reconnaissance and observation. 

8. The principles of the art of war have once more been 
confirmed in all respects. Every attempt to stray from them, or to 
improvise has resulted in punishment. 

9. For that very reason the war has proved the necessity for 
scientific instruction of commanders of every rank. 

Success is the outcome of a well conceived plan. 

Co-ordination of an operation, or in a combat is only possible if 
all the component elements work together in a direction judiciously 
selected by them. 

To realise this last condition it is necessary for every one to 
judge the situation in the same way, and to appreciate it from the 
same view-point of the scheme of operation, or proposed combat. 
Only a sound scientific training, judiciously directed, can bring 
about this method of seeing from a common stand-point. 

Nowadays knowledge is easy of acquirement. Military history 
has studied all things, and has given all eventualities an accessible 


and comprehensible shape. The only thing lacking is the desire to 
assimilate seriously. 


PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS 


ITALIAN PAPERS. 
By Caprain W. L. J. Carey, R.A. 


(The Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio for August, September and October is as usual 
mostly of a somewhat technical nature and not very suitable for reproduction. In fact 
probably the articles of most general interest are one in the September number on 
the question of shields for field artillery and one in the October number on the 
operations round Port Arthur, both of which are herein given.] 


[Rivista di Artiglieria e genio. September 1906.] 


Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War on the Advantages of 
Shields for Field Artillery. 


Although the fact that most States have now adopted shields 
for their new field guns might be considered to have closed the 
question, it may be interesting to note the lessons of the Russo- 
Japanese War in this connection. ’ 

Both sides entered on the campaign without shields, but during 
the war some Russian batteries were furnished with improvised 
shields made of any material available, on the initiative of their own 
commanders, These shields therefore may be said to have received 
the stamp of war experience. 

A number of opinions of distinguished Russian officers relating 
to this matter are in course of publication, and of these it is proposed 
to give extracts both for and against. 

Colonel Slinsarenko after one month’s experience in the field 
admitted that shields would be very useful. After another month he 
wrote “Shields are indispensable.” 

In a third letter, describing his own group of batteries at 
Mukden, he says that they filled their empty provision sacks with 
earth to make a shelter in place of the shields, and said it was 
preferable to do with four gunners and to let the Nos. 1 walk and 
use their horses (for the extra weight) than to do without shields. 
He also described how when the ground was frozen and shelters could 
not be excavated, the ammunition wagons were used to provide cover. 
Two wagons were placed in front of the gun which fired between 
them ; or one used was on the flank to give shelter to the gunners. 
This arrangement, though not devoid of drawbacks, was successful in 
ne many lives. 

eneral A. Nitscenko wrote equally explicitly in April 1905 :— 

“ Before leaving Russia I hesitated to give a definite opinion. 
Now I am firmly convinced that guns should be provided with 
shields. A battery without them stands a good chance of losing all 
its gunners, even behind a crest, unless shelters have been dug. 
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At first my brigade suffered considerable losses; afterwards, when 
all the men had learnt from sad experience to construct trenches 
and blindages, the losses fell to zero. 

“To save weight the shields ought to be soconstructed that they 
can be used as seats for the gunners. ‘The men should work kneeling 
or sitting so that the shields do not need to be large. Special shields 
are required for officers. I consider armoured protection necessary 
for wagons. 

“A battery provided with shields and armoured wagons goes 
into action with calmness and a feeling of security even in the open.” 

Colonel Graviler, who had a very distinguished record in the 
war, records that in modern war batteries not infrequently must 
go into action in the open, and that in such cases the only method 
of avoiding heavy loss is to provide shields. Also that the men 
should work kneeling or sitting, and guns be spaced at 30 paces, 
while if possible shelter trenches should be constructed in addition 
for the detachments. 

The opinion of Colonel K. V. Lemiker on the other hand is 
diametrically opposed to these. At Wafangu he was with the 4th 
Battalion of the Ist Siberian Rifle Brigade which sustained a terrible 
fire from the Japanese artillery. 

He asserts that in his view the experience of war indicates that 
the principal means of defence against an enemy—apart of course 
from firing at him—is to be concealed from his sight. And he considers 
that all fortification in the future will be on these lines, so that a 
fortress will have nothing in relief to attract the besieger’s attention. 
He says :-— 

“A battery in the open will be rather more conspicuous with 
shields than without. Once fairly ranged in by the enemy, the 
latter will very soon reduce it toa condition of impotence. And 
moreover concentrated fire with percussion shell will destroy the 
shields. 

“The shields do not shelter the whole battery but only a few of 
the detachments, whereas the most important point is covered 
communications. The lack of such between guns and wagons cannot 
fail to have a bad effect on the men. 

“A battery with shields will probably take longer to get into 
action than one without, becanse the wagons must come up with 
the guns. 

“Tt would be preferable to abandon the idea of shields in favour 
of a larger proportion of shell, which form the most efficacious 
means of defence to artillery.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lemiker’s views merit consideration inas- 
much as he was present throughout the campaign. But, as already 
stated, the majority of Russian artillery officers who took part in 
the war are in favour of shields. In several batteries in fact shields 
were improvised, or other means of protection adopted. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kuriak’s battery, which manufactured 
shields, testifies to the excellent results thereof. On one occasion the 
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battery was under the fire of three Japanese artillery brigades for 
13 hours. It was said that the shrapnel bullets sounded like hail on 
the metal shields. At first the men made small shelter trenches, but 
later, gaining confidence in the shields, returned to the guns. The 
losses were small, five wounded of whom only two were among the 
detachments working the guns, While on its part the battery 
dispersed two columns of infantry and inflicted severe loss on a 
Japanese battery. On another occasion the Japanese attacked this 
battery with torpedo shell, but the improvised shields withstood the 
fire successfully, there being no losses and the shields not. bein, 

pierced. On several other occasions the battery was in a eel 
position, as for instance once when attacked in front and flank by 
artillery and infantry and again when enfiladed by 12 Japanese guns, 
Again in a duel with some riflemen on a hill the battery compelled 
the latter to withdraw. The shiclds were not perforated. This 
battery's experience therefore is a very striking confirmation of the 
favourable opinion of the majority in the shield question. : 


[Rivista di Artiglicria e Genio. October 1906.] 


The Operations round Port Arthur in 1904. Three Lectures by 
Captain L. Giantrappani of the Italian Artillery. 


A Sort DESCRIPTION OF THE FORTRESS AND SOME NOTES ON THE 
ForcEs OF THE BELLIGERENTS, 


1. The harbowr—Port Arthur is situated at the south-west 
extremity of the Liaotung Peninsula, which extremity forms the 
smaller peninsula of Kuantung, and is joined to the larger by the 
isthmus of Nanshan. The southern side of the rocky Kuantung 
coast is broken by the entrance to a spacious natural harbour 
surrounded by steep hills. The excellent military situation of the 
port commanding the communications with the Yellow Sea is 
rendered more important still by the fact that the harbour is always: 
ice free, a condition which does not invariably hold good even in 
more southerly harbours, in the Far East. The harbour is connect- 
ed with the sea by a passage some 300 or 400 yards wide and 900 
long: Although much had been done to improve it at_the opening 
of the war in February 1904, this passage was not yet in a condition 
to permit vessels of war to pass with facility, so that it took some 
three days for the Russian fleet to put out tosea. There is a large 
basin with docks, ete., on the eastern side. On the west there is a * 
wide shallow bay, dry at low tide. South comes the torpedo 
station in a smaller basin. 

The centre of the harbour is a large shcet of water of great 
depth which forms the main anchorage for large ships. It apparent- 
ly, however, did not furnish sufficient space for the whole fleet as 
several vessels had always to be kept at Vladivostock (in spite of its 
being ice-bound in winter). The canal joins these “ internal roads’ 
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with the “external roads.” In the latter there is excellent an- 
chorage for any number of vessels, but there is no protection to the 
east and south. 

2. The surrounding country.—All round the inner harbour 
there is a circle of hills on which the works forming the land front 
of the fortress have been constructed. These are divided into two 
groups by a deep valley. Through this valley runs the Lun-ho 
stream which rises to the north in the Wolf Mountains, and flows 
into the inner harbour; and this is also the route for the railway, 
the water-supply and the main roads to the furtress. 

The eastern group of hills “Dragon Mountains” is the higher 
and runs from the coast north-east to this valley. There are two 
concentric series of heights ; the inner, consisting of the Great Hill, 
Danger Hill and Aquila’s Nest, all from 1} to 2 kilometers from 
the old city; and the outer some 3} to 4 kilometers away. The 
latter are very steep with deep ravines. These latter hills run 
down to the Ta-ho bank with wide terraces forming dead angles in 
the main position. Further in advance are the Sakushan and 
Takushan hills which command the Dragon Chain in their imme- 
diate rear. Towards the north the hills descend steeply to the 
hollow in which lie the villages of Palitshung and Shushing beyond 
which again rise the remarkable heights of the “ Mountains of the 
Wolf”. 

The old Chinese city lies between the inner line of the “ Dragon 
Chain” and the harbour. To the west of the valley of the Lun-ho 
and north of the new Russian city lies the so-called “ Table 
Mountain” group. This is, however, commanded to the north, 
north-west and west by a line of hills forming an angle with its vertex 
3 kilometres from the “Table Mountain” and closing in to the 
south and north. These hills, the highest point of which (210 metres) 
is quite close to the well known “203 Metre Hill,’ command the 
hills aforementioned, and also the low-lying land down to the 
Linsa and Columba bays; moreover the city and inner harbour are 
visible from the peaks. The principal fortifications are on the 210 
metre, 203 metre and Namako Jama hills. 

Another uneven line of hills to the south runs round the 
western basin of the harbour down the Tiger Peninsula to the east. 
And lastly at the south end of the Kuantung Peninsula lies the 
heavy mass of the Laotishan Hill, some 1,500 feet in height. 

This belt of hills round Port Arthur is itself surrounded by a 
depression, from the Ta-ho on the east, to Columba Bay, and the fort 
of Lastishan Hill on the west. 

The whole peninsula is similarly covered with low hills, bare 
and rocky, deeply furrowed with ditches and ravines, and separated 
by deep valleys which are fairly well populated and cultivated. Trees 
are rare, and villages small, mere hamlets in fact except in the larger 
valleys. All communications are extremely bad and the roads are 
impassable in the rainy season. The sole exception is the Mandarin 
road from Kinchu. This was much improved by the Russians. 
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DEFENSIVE ORGANISATION OF THE SEA FRONT. 


This front hasa length of some 8 kilometres from the Tiger 
Peninsula on the west of the entrance to the inner harbour round to 
the east of the said entrance. At the beginning of the war there had 
been 18 works, which were afterwards increased to 22. 

These works were for the most part high site batteries at over 
300 feet. This enabled them to effectively command the outer 
harbour and the entrance to the canal, a fact which was abundantly 
proved by the success of the fire from these batteries in holding the 
Japanese fleet at a distance. Moreover, the high sites rendered the 
batteries safe from the fire of ships, showing once again that ina 
duel between ships and land forts the latter always have the advan- 
tage. This was the more remarkable in that the Japanese guns 
ranged further than the Russian. There were also a few batteries on 
low sites, mostly constructed during the war, with the object of 
firing on ships which, owing to the deep water inshore, could get 
into dead angles under the high sited guns, 

The Russians numbered the batteries 1 to 22 from west to east. 
Of these 9 were permanent works with concrete casemates, 9 were 
field altered into permanent works during the war, and 4 were not 
built at the opening of hostilities. The majority were armed with 
15 centimetre and heavier guns and had a field of fire towards either 
the land or sea. 

The whole sea front was divided into three distinct groups— 
Peninsula, Golden Hill, and Cross Mountain. 

The first group consisted of Nos. 1 to 10 batteries and was 
armed with heavy and medium guns for the defence of the sea from 
Cape Laotishan to Cape Laomushn, and with light guns in low 
level batteries for repelling landings and torpedo boat attacks. The 
Golden Hill group (Nos. 12 to 18) had the general defence of the 
sea front, together with the reverse face of the land front. No. 15 
battery dealt with the dead angles of No. 1 group. Nos. 12 and 14 
being armed with light guns defended the entrance to the harbour 
and No. 18 fired over the inshore water. he Cross Hill group 
(Nos. 19 to 22) defended Tache Bay, and lastly No. 11, which was 
not assigned to any group, defended the entrance to the harbour 
and covered the reverse of the land face. 

The field of fire seawards was limited by the Laoshan promon- 
tory, and as a result the enemy’s ships were able to harass the 
fortress with indirect fire from the west. At first there were no 
works on the Laoshan Hill, but it was soon found necessary to mount 
guns. The difficult nature of the soil and the rocky precipitous 
sides of the hill, however, prevented more than one battery of 15 
centimetre guns being mounted. 

The central power station was placed under the “Electric 
School” battery. 

The permanent works were strengthened by free use of concrete. 
The strongest part of the front was the Golden Hill group of forts, 
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which appear to have been all connected by a concrete parapet, and 
arranged with much care to guard against enfilade. 

The armament was naturally very varied. In the Tiger group 
batteries Nos. 6 and 7 had 4 howitzers of 28 centimetres and 8 
mortars of 23 centimetres respectively ; Nos. 4 and 8 had 23 centi- 
metre howitzers; Nos. 2,5 and 9 had 15 centimetre Canet guns, and 
the remainder had 7°5 centimetres or 5°7 centimetre guns. 

In the Golden Hill group the central battery had 28 centimetre 
howitzers, and the two flank batteries 5°7 centimetre Q.-F. guns. 
No. 15, the “ Electricity School” battery, had 5 guns of 25 centi- 
metres. The high sited No. 17 battery had 23 centimetre mortars 
and No. 16 had 15 centimetre guns, while No. 18 had 7:5 centimetre 

uns. 
. Three of the Cross Hill batteries were armed with Q.-F. 23 
centimetre mortars, while two had 15 centimetre Canet guns. 

To sum up, the main armament consisted of 23 and 28 centi- 
metre mortars, of which there were 32 and 10 respectively. There 
were 5 guns of 25 centimetres, 10 of 23 centimetres (old pattern), and 
33 of 15 centimetres (of which 15 were of the best Canet Q -F. type). 
The 25 centimetre guns in the “ Electricity School” battery ranged 
to some 15 kilometres. The 15 centimetre Canet guns had a range 
of 125 kilometres, and the 28 centimetre howitzers 8°5 kilometres. 

The batteries usually consisted of 4 guns, mounted en barbelte 
without any protection, except in the “Electricity School ” battery 
where shields were provided. 


THE Lanp Front. 


In 1884 the Chinese constructed strengthened field works on 
the Dragon Chain and Table Mountain, but these were practically 
destroyed by the Japanese in 1895. When the Russians took over 
Port Arthur in 1898, a scheme was evolved which comprised a line of 
fortifications, including these old works, of some 74 kilometres in 
length and mounting about 528 guns with a garrison of 70,000 men. 
The line of works was to take in the Wolf Mountains and other outer 
heights. However, for want of troops and money and because it was 
not seriously believed that the fortress would be attacked the scheme 
was reduced to a 22 kilometre line of fortifications. The Chinese 
works were utilised, but no attention was paid to the fact that the 
heights on which they were situated were all commanded by the 
outer hills. 

The complete scheme comprised 6 large permanent forts, 5 works 
with open gorges, a ceintwre and some minor works. Also a large 
fort was to have been built at Nanshan. This, however, fell through 
for financial reasons, and the want of this fort proved to be a great 
drawback. About 15 million roubles was granted for the whole 
scheme, of which about 4had been spent by 1904. It is interesting 
to note that at the same time 10 millions were devoted to the new 
Russian city of Port Arthur, and 50 to the Port of Dalny, which 
afterwards formed such an excellent base for the Japanese troops. 
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The general line of defences ran along the Dragon Chain, Table 
Mountain and the southerly hills to the Tiger Peninsula. Outside 
this was another line of advanced defence, mostly groups of field 
works, running along the left bank of the Ta-ho, round Shoosang and 
the hills which cover the Table Mountain. Each group of works 
consisted as a rule of a central permanent work situated at some 
specially important tactical point, and flanking works for close 
quarters, and for covering dead angles, or to defend important points 
in the ground in front. These latter were usually connected by 
infantry trenches or obstacles or both, and in the intervals or in any 
place of importance, other batteries were built during the siege. 
Generally speaking the line of defence was much broken owing to 
the nature of the ground, and admitting the tactical and technical 
value of the works the whole plan has one vital defect, ic. that the 
works are placed too near and too directly in front of the city and 
the inner harbour. The result was that these latter were in no way 
safe from fire although the forts were so powerful. 

The following are the chief types of works :— 

1. Forts of a permanent nature capable of great passive 
resistance and armed with medium ordnance. 

2. Infantry works of light profile but with casemates of concrete 
and generally built like permanent works. 

3. Infantry redoubts of a temporary character. 

4. Permanent batteries. 

5. Batteries in the intervals built during mobilisation. 

As will be understood from the description already given, the 
country divides naturally into two parts, bp asthe by the valley of 
the Lun-ho. But the Russians divided the line of defence into 
three sections, east, north and west. 

The eastern section comprises the works on the Dragon Chain 
and reaches as far as the valley of the Ta-ho, the northern includes the 
fortifications on the same hills extending north to the Palitshuang 
and Shooshing depression, while to the western section belong the 
works west of the Lun-ho. These may now be examined as they existed 
at the beginning of the siege, that is at the beginning of June 
1904. 

1. Eastern section.—This section was strong both by nature 
and art, and rested on the sea front to the south (Cross Hill batteries), 
while to the north it was bounded by a battery. It was composed 
of various groups of works, with a number of a pe points, 
which were easily provided on the broken ground of the hills. 
The steep slopes also formed a formidable obstacle to frontal attacks. 
A species of breastwork closed all intervals. 

At the beginning of the war Fort I and two permanent 
batteries (all armed with 15 centimetre guns) were completed; two 
field works and some 2nd line works were in course of being 
transferred into semi-permanent works. All the work was much 
behind hand at the opening of hostilities, but every etfort was made 
to complete these and other works before the siege. To this section 
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also belonged the breastwork intended to protect the old city against 
an assault. 

2. Northern section.—This extended for over 5 miles nearly to 
the railway, on account of the line of approach to Port Arthur and 
the fact that the Wolf Mountains commanded this front, the latter 
came directly in the line of the attacker’s advance, and the Japanese 
for the second time choose it for the main attack. 

In this section are the Erlung and Kikan groups of works. Of 
these the permanent forts IIT and II and one work were completed 
before the war began. 

Some Chinese works were utilised and the 2nd line position at 
Aquila’s Nest was ready. This latter consisted of a powerful position 
on a knoll armed with 4 modern mortars of 23 centimetres, 2 naval 
19 centimetre guns and 2 15 centimetre guns. These batteries gave 
the Japanese much trouble and being well covered were never 
damaged. Afterwards advanced works were built at the head of 
the Lan-ho valley to cover the water-supply, ete. Also a battery was 
built to bar the Lun-ho. 

3. Western section.—This ran along a 13 mile front from the 
redoubt on the White Wolf Hill to the sea front on the south. It 
included the works on the Roiusan and Table Mountain heights. In 
June 1904 the following were ready :— 

Fort (permanent) No. IV, one battery (permanent), two works 
Nos. 4 and 5 and permanent batteries C and G (which also covered 
the northern face). 

Certain other works were hastily completed during mobilisation 
and in the siege itself. These eventually formed an advanced line 
connected by infantry trenches. 

The works in this section had an area of fire over Colomba Bay, 
but were not powerful enough to prevent the enemy’s ships from 
bombarding the city and the harbour from that bay. The works on 
Table Mountain were powerful, but their value was much discounted 
by the fact of their being commanded from Loinshu. 


NoTE ON THE ARMAMENT AND FORTIFICATIONS OF THE LAND 
Front. 


The large permanent forts were usually of an antiquated type on 
an irregular trapezoidal trace, with a low parapet for infantry and 
high parapet for medium ordnance. Kikuan provides an instance of 
an infantry work and Erlung of a fort for medium guns. 

All guns were mounted en barbette, without turrets or armoured 
protection of any kind. Consequently the detachments had no 
shelter, and the guns in the forts could not remain in action for any 
long period. The high parapets had to be occupied by infantry 
supported by machine guns. 

There were a number of bomb-proof shelters in which free 
use of concrete was the rule. But in one or two cases considerations 
of economy were allowed too great weight, with fatal results. It 
was in one such shelter that General Kontratenko, the soul of the 
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ITALIAN PAPERS. 
By Caprain W. L. J. Carey, R.A. 


{The Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio for August, September and October ig as usual 
mostly of a somewhat technical nature and not very suitable fur reproduction. In fact 
probably the articles of must general interest are one in the September number on 
the question of shields for field artillery and one in the October number on the 
operations round Port Arthur, both of which are herein given] 


Rivista di Artiglicria e genio, September 1906. 
7 1 


Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War on the Advantages of 
Shields for Field Artillery. 


Although the fact that most States have now adopted shields 
for their new field guns might be considered to have closed the 
pe it may be interesting to note the lessons of the Russo- 

apanese War in this connection. 

Both sides entered on the campaign without shields, but during 
the war some Russian batteries were furnished with improvised 
shields made of any material available, on the initiative of their own 
commanders. ‘These shields therefore may be said to have received 
the stamp of war experience. 

A number of opinions of distinguished Russian officers relating 
to this matter are in course of publication, and of these it is proposed 
to give extracts both for and against. 

Colonel Slinsarenko after one month’s experience in the field 
admitted that shields would be very useful. After another month he 
wrote “Shields are indispensable.” 

In a third letter, describing his own group of batteries at 
Mukden, he says that they filled their empty provision sacks with 
earth to make a shelter in place of the shields, and said it was 
preferable to do with four gunners and to let the Nos. 1 walk and 
use their horses (for the extra weight) than to do without shields. 
He also described how when the ground was frozen and shelters could 
not be excavated, the ammunition wagons were used to provide cover. 
Two wagons were placed in front of the gun which fired between 
them ; or one used was on the flank to give shelter to the gunners. 
This arrangement, though not devoid of drawbacks, was successful in 
saving many lives. 

General A. Nitscenko wrote equally explicitly in April 1905 :— 

“Before leaving Russia I hesitated to give a definite opinion. 
Now I am firmly convinced that guns should be provided with 
shields, A battery without them stands a good chance of losing all 
its gunners, even behind a crest, unless shelters have been dug. 
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battery was under the fire of three Japanese artillery brigades for 
13 hours. It was said that the shrapnel bullets sounded like hail on 
the metal shields. At first the men made small shelter trenches 
later, gaining confidence in the shields, returned to the guns. The 
losses were stall, five wounded of whom only two were among the 
detachments working the guns. While on its part the battery 
dispersed two columns of infantry and inflicted severe Joss on a 
Japanese battery. On another occasion the Japanese attacked this 
battery with torpedo shell, but the improvised shiclds withstood the 
fire successfully, there being no losses and the shields not being 
pierced. On several other occasions the battery was in a critical 
position, as for instance once when attacked in front and flank by 
artillery and infantry and again when enfiladed by 12 Japanese guns. 
Again in a duel with some riflemen on a hill the battery compelled 
the latter to withdraw. The shields were not pertorated. This 
battery's experience therefore very striking confirmation of the 
favourable opinion of the majority in the shield question. : 


[Riviste di Artiylivria e Genio. October 1906.] 


The Operations round Port Arthur in 1904. Three Lectures by 
Captain L. Giantrappani of the Italian Artillery. 


A Suort DescriveTioN oF THE FORTRESS AND SOME NOTES ON THE 
Forces OF THE BELLIGERENTS. 


1. The harbour—Port Arthur is situated at the south-west 
extremity of the Liaotung Peninsula, which extremity forms the 
smaller peninsula of Kuantung, and _ is joined to the larger by the 
isthmus of Nanshan. The southern side of the rocky Kuantung 
coast is broken by the entranee to a spacious natural harbour 
surrounded by steep hills. The excellent military situation of the 
port commanding the communications with the Yellow Sea is 
rendered more important. still by the fact that the harbour is always: 
ice free, a condition which docs not invariably hold good even in 
more southerly harbours, in the Far East. The harbour is connect- 
ed with the sea by a passage some 300 or 400 yards wide and 900 
long. Although much had been done to improve it at_ the opening 
of the war in February 1904, this passage was not yet in a condition 
to permit vessels of war to pass with facility, so that it took some 
three days for the Russian fleet to put out to sea. There is a large 
basin with docks, ete., on the castern side. On the west there is a - 
wide shallow bay, dry at low tide. South comes the torpedo 
station in a smaller basin. 

The centre of the harbour is a large sheet of water of great 
depth which forms the main anchorage for large ships. It apparent- 
ly, however, did) not furnish sufficient space for the whole fleet as 
several vessels had always to be kept at Viadivostock (in. spite of its 
being ice-bound in winter). The canal joins these ° internal reads’ 
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DEFENSIVE ORGANISATION OF THE SEA FRONT. 


This front hasa length of some 8 kilometres from the Tiger 
Peninsula on the west of the entrance to the inner harbour round to 
the east of the said entrance. At the beginning of the war there had 
been 18 works, which were afterwards increased to 22. 

These works were tor the most part high site batteries at over 
300 feet. This enabled them to effectively command the outer 
harbour and the entrance to the canal, a fact which was abundantly 
proved by the success of the fire from these batteries in holding the 
Japanese fleet at a distance. Moreover, the high sites rendered the 
batteries safe from the fire of ships, showing once again that ina 
duel between ships and land forts the latter always have the advan- 
tage. This was the more remarkable in that the Japanese guns 
ranged further than the Russian. There were also a few batteries on 
low sites, mostly constructed during the war, with the object of 
firing on ships which, owing tu the deep water inshore, could get 
into dead angles under the high sited guns, 

The Russians numbered the batteries 1 to 22 from west to east. 
Of these 9 were permanent works with concrete casemates, 9 were 
field altered into permanent works during the war, and 4 were not 
built at the opening of hostilities. The majority were armed with 
15 centimetre and heavier guns and had a field of fire towards either 
the land or sea. 

The whole sea front was divided into three distinct groups— 
Peninsula, Golden Hill, and Cross Mountain. 

The first group consisted of Nos. 1 to 10 batteries and was 
armed with heavy and medium guns tor the defence of the sea from 
Cape Laotishan to Cape Laomushu, and with light guns in low 
level batteries for repelling landings and torpedo boat attacks. The 
Golden Hill group (Nos. 12 to 18) had the general defence of the 
sea front, together with the reverse face of the land front. No. 15 
battery dealt with the dead angles of No. 1 group. Nos. 12 and 14 
being armed with light guns defended the entrance to the harbour 
and No. 18 fired over the inshore water. The Cross Hill group 
(Nos. 19 to 22) defended Tache Bay, and lastly No. 11, which was 
not assigned to any group, defended the entrance to the harbour 
and covered the reverse of the land face. 

The field of fire seawards was limited by the Laoshan promon- 
tory, and as a result the enemy’s ships were able to harass the 
fortress with indirect fire from the west. At first there were no 
works on the Laoshan Hill, but it was soon found necessary to mount 
guns. The difticult nature of the soil and the rocky precipitous 
sides of the hill, however, prevented more than one battery of 15 
centimetre guns being mounted. 

The central power station was placed under the “Electric 
School” battery. 

The permanent works were strengthened by free use of concrete. 
The strongest part of the front was the Golden Hull group of forts, 
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The general line of defences ran along the Dragon Chain, Table 
Mountain and the southerly hills to the Tiger Peninsula. Outside 
this was another line of advanced defence, mostly groups of field 
works, running along the left bank of the Ta-ho, round Shoosang and 
the hills which cover the Table Mountain. Each group of works 
consisted as a rule of a central permanent work stnated: at some 
specially important tactical point, and flanking works for close 
quarters, and for covering dead angles, or to defend important points 
in the ground in front. These latter were usually connected by 
infantry trenches or obstacles or both, and in the intervals or in any 
place of importance, other batteries were built during the siege. 
Generally speaking the line of defence was much broken owing to 
the nature of the ground, and admitting the tactical and technical 
value of the works the whole plan has one vital defect, i.¢, that the 
works are placed too near and too directly in front of the city and 
the inner harbour. The result was that these latter were in no way 
safe from fire although the forts were so powerful. 

The following are the chief types of works :— 

1. Forts of a permanent nature capable of great passive 
resistance and armed with medium ordnance. 

2. Infantry works of light profile but with casemates of concrete 
and generally built like permanent works. 

3. Infantry redoubts of a temporary character. 

4. Permanent batteries. 

5. Batteries in the intervals built during mobilisation. 

As will be understood from the description already given, the 
country divides naturally into two parts, separated by the valley of 
the Lun-ho. But the Russians divided the line of defence into 
three sections, east, north and west. 

The eastern section comprises the works on the Dragon Chain 
and reaches as far as the valley of the Ta-ho, the northern includes the 
fortifications on the same hills extending north to the Palitshuang 
and Shooshing depression, while to the western section belong the 
works west of the Lun-ho. These may now be examined as they existed 
at the beginning of the siege, that is at the beginning of June 
1904. 

1. Eastern section.—This section was strong both by nature 
and art, and rested on the sea front to the sonth (Cross Hill batteries), 
while to the north it was bounded by a battery. It was composed 
of various groups of works, with a number of etre points, 
which were easily provided on the broken ground of the hills, 
The steep slopes also formed a formidable obstacle to frontal attacks. 
A species of breastwork closed all intervals. 

At the beginning of the war Fort I and two permanent 
batteries (all armed with 15 centimetre guns) were completed ; two 
field works and some 2nd line works were in course of being 
transferred into semi-permanent works. All the work was much 

behind hand at the o pening of hostilities, but every effort was made 
to complete these and other works before the siege. To this section 
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defence, was killed. The idea was that the Japanese would use no 
guns over 15 centimetres—a sad miscalculation. 

Many works were cut in the solid rock, an arrangement which 
gave excellent cover and proved a great obstacle to mines. Draw- 
bridges were employed in the forts. Escarps and counterscarps built 
before the siege were in concrete. The ditches were usually flanked 
by a caponier, also of concrete. Covered communications had been 
constructed throughout, so that even a heavy bombardment inter- 
fered but little with the work in the forts, 

Works with open gorges were on the same plan, but the ditches 
were on three sides only. Even mere batteries had splinter proofs of 
concrete. The semi-permament works were also of a powerful nature : 
some were in very rocky ground, cover being provided out of the 
solid rock, or masses of concrete were used with vertical scarps to 
deep ditches. 

But, generally speaking, everything was more or less unfinished 
at the beginning of the siege, the concrete being only in a few cases 
covered with earth. And there were but few magazine and bomb 
proof stores for explosives. 

The riflemen’s trenches at first employed gave insufficient 
protection against artillery fire, so new ones were constructed with a 
45 centimetre parapet and a 1 to 1:25 metre ditch, slopes as steep as 
possible, and strengthened with fascines, ete. Communicating trenches 
were deep enough to cover a man standing. Furthermore the men 
dug pits for their fect and sat in these trenches thus gaining complete 
protection. 

The armament of the fortress was utterly inadequate to suit 
modern requirements. The main armament consisted of 15 centimetre 
guns, some indeed of Cancet type, but the majority of older patterns. 
There were only 4 really powerful pic viz. 4 mortars of 23 
centimetres in Aquila’s Nest. After these came the 10°77 centimetre 
and lighter ordnance and the machine guns. To these must be added. 
a few guns taken from the ships and mounted in improvised batteries. 
Of these latter there were 2 of 19 centimetre, a few of 15 and 12 
centimetre and some 50 lighter guns. 

Thus the total number of medium guns on the land front of 
Port Arthur during the siege may be put at 120. In addition there 
were some 200 light guns and the field batteries. There was also 
considerable difficulty in moving ordnance about owing to the bad 
ground and the lack of heavy draught horses, so that there were no 
means of concentrating guns at any desired point in the very extended 
line of the defence. This deficiency of medium ordnance which usually 
constitute the backbone of the defence was a marked weakness in 
the land front. It also prevented the possibility of maintaining a 
reserve under the chief commander, a factor of the defence which 
might alinost be called indispensable in a modern fortress. The 
weakness in guns was so great that after the surrender the Japanese 
even discovered muzzle-loading guns in position, relics of Chinese 
days which had been brought out to replace guns put out of action, 
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successful. There were 9 to begin with, and afterwards some from 
the ships were brought ashore. The projectors were 90 centimetre 
and 170 centimetre. The power was derived from dynamos driven 
by steam engines or petrol motors located inside the forts. The 
installations, which were but indifferently protected, suffered consider- 
ably from the enemy’s fire, and in the last days of the siege were 
totally destroyed, showing that a well protected central power 
station is desirable. 


THE MobBILE Troops IN THE ForTREss. 


The command of the whole troops in the Kuantung Peninsula 
lay in the hands of General Stossel, A.-D.-C. to the Czar, and com- 
mander of the TIT Siberian Corps, a man of 56, ill-fitted for a siege, 
but of an energetic disposition, With him were Major-General 
Smirnoff, Commanding the fortress of Port Arthur, General Nikitine, 
commanding the artillery of the fortress, and Generals of Division 
Forek and Kondratenko commanding the 4th and the 7th East 
Siberian Rifle Divisions respectively. 

This last Division formed the garrison proper of Port Arthur, and 
its commander General Kondratenko, a talented and brave ofticer 
who was killed in the last days of the siege, was looked upon by the 
Russian officers as the real soul of the defence. The 4th Rifle 
Division was charged with the duty of the advanced lines of defence 
and terrain in front of the fortress, while to the 7th fell the fortifica- 
tions. 

The Rifle Divisions had the usual organisation, 77z., 2 infantry 
brigades of 2 regiments (each of 3 battalions) and the 4th Rifle 
Division had in addition the 5th rifle regiment (of the 2nd Division) 
and an artillery brigade of 4 batteries. The 7th Division had one 
3 battery brigade. There were also the 3rd battalion of Sappers, the 
Kuantung Sapper Company and a sotnia of Cossacks and some minor 
details. The mobile troops in the fortress not counting local corps 
and special services were as follows :— 

30 battalions of rifles and infantry. 
7 field batteries. 
5 companies of engineers. 

The fortress troops under General Smirnow were :— 

3 battalions of fortress artillery. 
1 mobile (sortie) battery. 
1 Q-F. 57 mm. battery. 
1 engineer fortress company. 
1 company of fortress miners. 
1 fortress telegraph detachment. 

The total of the troops at Port Arthur at the end of May comes 
to about 38,000 men, 28,000 of whom were infantry. Taking into 
account the 10,000 men of the fleet and the 5,000 belonging to the 
administration services, the strength of the troops in the fortress 
may be put at 53,000 men. 
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The general line of defences ran along the Dragon Chain, Table 
Mountain and the southerly hills to the Tiger Peninsula. Outside 
this was another line of advanced defence, mostly groups of field 
works, running along the left bank of the Ta-ho, round Shoosang and 
the hills which cover the Table Mountain. Each group of works 
consisted as a rule of a central permanent work Gdated at some 
specially ce pa tactical point, and flanking works for close 
quarters, and for covering dead angles, or to defend important points 
in the ground in front. These latter were usually connected by 
infantry trenches or obstacles or both, and in the intervals or in any 
place of importance, other battcries were built during the siege. 
Generally speaking the line of defence was much broken owing to 
the nature of the ground, and admitting the tactical and technical 
value of the works the whole plan has one vital defect, i.e, that the 
works are placed too near and too directly in front of the city and 
the inner harbour. The result was that these latter were in no way 
safe from fire although the forts were so powerful. 

The following are the chief types of works :— 

1. Forts of a permanent nature capable of great passive 
resistance and armed with medium ordnance. 

2. Infantry works of light profile but with casemates of concrete 
and generally built like permanent works. 

3. Infantry redoubts of a temporary character, 

4. Permanent batteries. 

5. Batteries in the intervals built during mobilisation. 

As will be understood from the description already given, the 
country divides naturally into two parts, separated by the valley of 
the Lun-ho. But the Russians divided the line of defence into 
three sections, east, north and west. 

The eastern section comprises the works on the Dragon Chain 
and reaches as far as the valley of the Ta-ho, the northern includes the 
fortifications on the same hills extending north to the Palitshuang 
and Shooshing depression, while to the western section belong the 
works west of the Lun-ho. These may now be examined as they existed 
at the beginning of the sicge, that is at the beginning of June 
1904. 

1. Eastern section.—This section was strong both by nature 
and art, and rested on the sea front to the south (Cross Hill batteries), 
while to the north it was bounded by a battery. It was composed 
of various groups of works, with a number of supporting points, 
which were easily provided on the broken Pie of the hills. 
The steep slopes also formed a formidable obstacle to frontal attacks, 
A species of breastwork closed all intervals. 

At the beginning of the war Fort I and two permanent 
batteries (all armed with 15 centimetre guns) were completed; two 
field works and some 2nd line works were in course of being 
transferred into semi-permanent works. All the work was much 
behind hand at the opening of hostilities, but every effort was made 
to complete these and other works before the siege. ‘l'o this section 
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also belonged the breastwork intended to protect the old city against 
an assault. 

2. Northern section.—This extended for over 5 miles nearly to 
the railway, on account of the line of approach to Port Arthur and 
the fact that the Wolf Mountains commanded this front, the latter 
came directly in the line of the attacker’s advance, and the Japanese 
for the second time choose it for the main attack. 

In this section are the Erlung and Kikan groups of works. Of 
these the permanent forts III and II and one work were completed 
before the war began 

Some Chinese works were utilised and the 2nd line position at 
Aquila’s Nest was ready. This latter consisted of a powerful position 
on a knoll armed with 4 modern mortars of 23 centimetres, 2 naval 
19 centimetre guns and 2 15 centimetre guns. These batteries gave 
the Japanese much trouble and being well covered were never 
damaged. Afterwards advanced works were built at the head of 
the Lan-ho valley to cover the water-supply, ete. Also a battery was 
built to bar the Lun-ho. 

3. Western section.—This ran along a 13 mile front from the 
redoubt on the White Wolf Hill to the sea front on the south. It 
included the works on the Roiusan and Table Mountain heights. In 
June 1904 the following were ready :— 

Fort (permanent) No. IV, one battery (permanent), two works 
Nos. 4 and 5 and permanent batteries C and G (which also covered 
the northern face). 

Certain other works were hastily completed during mobilisation 
and in the siege itself. These eventually formed an advanced line 
connected by intantry trenches. 

The works in this section had an area of fire over Colomba Bay, 
but were not powerful enough to prevent the cnemy’s ships from 
bombarding the city and the harbour from that bay. The works on 
Table Mountain were powerful, but their value was much discounted 
by the fact of their being commanded from Loinshu, 

NOTE ON THE ARMAMENT AND FORTIFICATIONS OF THE LAND 
Front. 

The large permanent forts were usually of an antiquated type on 
an irregular trapezoidal trace, with a low parapet for infantry and 
high parapet for medium ordnance. Kikuan provides an instance of 
an infantry work and Erlung of a fort for medium guns. 

All guns were mounted en burbette, without turrets or armoured 
protection of any kind. Consequently the detachments had no 
shelter, and the guns in the forts could not remain in action for any 
long period. The high parapets had to be occupied by infantry 
supported by machine guns. 

There were a number of bomb-proof shelters in’ which free 
use of concrete was the rule. But in one or two cases considerations 
of economy were allowed too great weight, with fatal results. It 
was in one such shelter that General Kontratenko, the soul of the 
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defence, was killed. The idea was that the Japanese would use no 
guns over 15 centimetres—a sad miscalculation. 

Many works were cut in the solid rock, an arrangement which 
gave excellent cover and proved a great obstacle to mines. Draw- 
bridges were employed in the forts. Escarps and counterscarps built 
before the siege were in concrete. The ditches were usually flanked 
by a caponier, also of concrete. Covered communications had been 
constructed throughout, so that even a heavy bombardment inter- 
fered but little with the work in the forts. 

Works with open gorges were on the same plan, but the ditches 
were on three sides only. Even mere batteries had splinter proofs of 
conerete. The semi-permament works were also of a powerful nature : 
some were in very rocky ground, cover being provided out of the 
solid rock, or masses of concrete were used with vertical scarps to 
deep ditches. 

But, generally speaking, everything was more or less unfinished 
at the beginning of the siege, the concrete being only in a few cases 
covered with earth. And there were but few magazine and bomb 
proof stores for explosives. 

The riflemen’s trenches at first employed gave insufficient 
protection against artillery fire, so new ones were constructed with a 
45 centimetre parapet and a 1 to 1:25 metre ditch, slopes as steep as 
possible, and strengthened with fascines, ete. Communicating trenches 
were deep enough to cover a man standing. Furthermore the men 
dug pits for their fect and sat in these trenches thus gaining complete 
protection. 

The armament of the fortress was utterly inadequate to suit 
modern requirements. The main armament consisted of 15 centimetre 
guns, some indeed of Canet type, but the majority of older patterns. 
There were only 4 really powerful pieces, viz., 4 mortars of 23 
centimetres in Aquila’s Nest. After these came the 10°7 centimetre 
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a few guns taken from the ships and mounted in improvised batteries. 
Of these latter there were 2 of 19 centimetre, a few of 15 and 12 
centimetre and some 50 lighter guns. 

Thus the total number of medium guns on the land front of 
Port Arthur during the siege may be put at 120. In addition there 
were some 200 light guns and the field batteries. There was also 
considerable difficulty in moving ordnance about owing to the bad 
ground and the lack of heavy draught horses, so that there were no 
means of concentrating guns at any desired point in the very extended 
line of the defence. This deficiency of medium ordnance which usually 
constitute the backbone of the defence was a marked weakness in 
the land front. It also prevented the possibility of maintaining a 
reserve under the chief commander, a factor of the defence which 
might almost be called indispensable in a modern fortress. The 
weakness in guns was so great that after the surrender the Japanese 
even discovered muzzle-loading guns in position, relics of Chinese 
days which had been brought out to replace guns put out of action, 
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Examination inte details neveals the weakness of the arnatent 
mere clearly. For anstance ain the seetiom chi thy Attacked othe 
northem) there were only 25, 15 contin tre or heavier ordnance ard 
15 of these were howitzers or mortar, Atoms the Litter the ers 
tuedern pieces were the 4 tnertans of 23 centimetre in Aqnila’s ' 
the others berg old pattern howitzer or Da ceontinetoe fidd mortars 
te thaton this important front there was practically onty one battery 
which was able te hold its own wath the enety 

The smalter calibre ordnance comprised a comuderable monte r 
of QE. 57, 47 and 87 mon. guns, naval 75 non guns forthe meat peut 
located ino the eapemiers and thinking works for short mange fights 
tee ther with the machine guns which last were usd with cae. 
eftect. There were also 7 QF field batterres with 760 anon game 
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successful, There were 9 to begin with, and afterwards some from 
the ships were brought ashore. The projectors were 90 centimetre 
and 170 centimetre. The power was derived from dynamos driven 
by steam engines or petrol motors located inside the forts. The 
installations, which were but indifferently protected, sutfered consider- 
ably from the enemy’s fire, and in the last days of the siege were 
totally destroyed, showing that a well protected central power 
station is desirable. 


THE MoBILE Troops IN THE FORTRESS. 


The command of the whole troops in the Kuantung Peninsula 
lay in the hands of General Stossel, A.-D.-C. to the Czar, and com- 
mander of the III Siberian Corps, a man of 56, ill-fitted for a siege, 
but of an energetic disposition. With him were Major-General 
Smirnoff, Commanding the fortress of Port Arthur, General Nikitine, 
commanding the artillery of the fortress, and Generals of Division 
Forck and Kondratenko commanding the 4th and the 7th East 
Siberian Rifle Divisions respectively. 

This last Division formed the garrison proper of Port Arthur, and 
its commander General Kondratenko, a talented and brave officer 
who was killed in the last. days of the siege, was looked upon by the 
Russian otticers as the real soul of the defence. The 4th Rifle 
Division was charged with the duty of the advanced lines of defence 
and terrain in front of the fortress, while to the 7th fell the fortifica- 
tions. 

The Rifle Divisions had the usual organisation, viz., 2 infantry 
brigades of 2 regiments (each of 3 battalions) and the 4th Rifle 
Division had in addition the 5th rifle regiment (of the 2nd Division) 
and an artillery brigade of 4 batteries. The 7th Division had one 
3 battery brigade. There were also the 3rd battalion of Sappers, the 
Kuantung Sapper Company and a sotnia of Cossacks and some minor 
details. The mobile troops in the fortress not counting local corps 
and special services were as follows :— 

30 battalions of rifles and infantry. 
7 field batteries. 
5 companies of engincers. 

The fortress troops under General Smirnow were :-— 

3 battalions of fortress artillery. 
1 mobile (sortie) battery. 
1 Q-F. 57 mm. battery. 
1 engineer fortress company. 
1 company of fortress miners. 
1 fortress telegraph detachment. 

The total of the troops at Port Arthur at the end of May comes 
to about 38,000 men, 28,000 of whom were infantry. Taking into 
account the 10,000 men of the flect and the 5,000 belonging to the 
administration services, the strength of the troops in the fortress 
may be put at 53,000 men. 
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As therefore the assailant’s artillery was far from being equal 
to the functions demanded of it either in the numbers or in the 
wer of the guns the failure to make adequate preparation for 
infantry attacks can be readily understood. Even the heavy 28 
centimetre shells were originally intended exclusively for naval 
warfare and therefore produced but relatively small effect on the 
masses of concrete in the modern type works. The want of a shell 
of the heavy 20 centimetre high explosive type was severely felt. In 
addition to this the number of 12 to 15 centimetre guns which form 
the main armament of a siege train was far below the figure now 
considered necessary for the attack of an important fortress. 

Perhaps the recollection of the success obtained by the Japanese 
infantry in 1892 in the assault on Port Arthur under the Chinese, 
and also failure to appreciate at their true value the Russian 
fortifications, may have obscured the judgment of the Japanese 
authorities in their preparations, when considering the importance 
of the part to be played by artillery. And asa matter of fact the 
system of assaults by infantry, under which the earlier stages of 
the siege were conducted, showed clearly that General Nogi placed 
his chief reliance on that arm, while the failure of the said assaults, 
owing to insufficient artillery preparation, gave striking evidence of 
the necessity for an adequate use of the latter. 
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RUSSIAN PAPEBS. 
By Cartais GS. PaALwer, OSTH INrasTRy 
“ VoOYENNT ShorRNik.” 


In the July number there is avery anteresting article on the 
latest: developments in Masketry Traming in the armies of Weetem 
Europe. ‘The author gives a summary of the methods of instruct oa 
obtaning in) Gennany, Austria, Switzerland and England and in 
conclusion, compares the various systems of tmumimg with that in 
vegne an Rusia Of the several systems reviewed, he has reas 
prise for the Enghsh, especially as regards practice on the rte 
range, and he gives a detailed and fairly accurate account of cur 
traning in this respect. 
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(1) The instructor is given a large degree of freedom as to the 
methods he shall employ to gain the desired end,—that 
of fitting the soldier for the modern fire combat. In 
France this principle is carried so far that the Company 
Commander is allowed to choose his own course of range 
practices. Except the Russian no other regulations 
contain the strict prohibition that “the rules laid down 
are on no account to be departed from.” 

(2) In England, Germany and Austria the training is of a 
progressive character. In Russia the soldier continues 
to repeat the same course throughout his whole service. 

(3) Great attention is paid, especially in England, to firing as 
nearly as possible under service conditions. 

(4) Targets eed are smaller and more interesting and more 
nearly approximate to the target offered by an enemy 
than those used in Russia. 

Finally, the writer declares that, as regards Musketry Training, 
Russia is far behind other nations and that she should not be 
ashamed to copy their methods, as the experience of the past war 
shows that her own left much to be desired. 

In the same number there is a review of the present condition 
of the British Army. After describing in detail Mr. Haldane’s plans 
for re-organisation, the writer turns to India and, while pointing out 
that the number of British troops in the country is less than before 
the Boer War and that the Native Army is supposed to be somewhat 
disaffected, invites special attention to the fact that India is now able 
to manufacture hg | any warlike material and, consequently, 
in the event of war, would be independent of the Mother Country in 
that respect. In conclusion, the writer remarks that the present 
Government has taken a quieter view of the military needs of the 
country, and that, while possibly their policy is still one of expansion, 
it is a peaceful expansion, not by force of arms that they strive for. 

The August number contains an interesting account of Mis- 
chenko’s famous raid, by an officer who took part in it- One of the 
most striking points brought out in this desceintion is the great 
difficulty in obtaining information in a country which is, on the 
whole, well-disposed towards the enemy. Little or nothing could be 
got out of the Chinese population and actual observation of the 
enemy's movements was the only source of information. The where- 
abouts of Nogi’s Port Arthur Army, so long a matter of doubt and 
anxiety to the Russians, was definitely ascertained, but not for lon, 
as Mischenko very soon lost touch of it again. The chief fault 
seems to have been in the Russians’ lack of system in keeping up 
communication between the smaller bodies, and no single patrol, for 
instance, knew what the other patrols were doing or, indeed, where 
they were. Another fact worthy of notice was the very large number 
of casualtics among officers compared with those in the rank and 
file. In several small encounters nearly 10 per cent of the total 
casualties occurred among the officers. 
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The September number contains a long and interesting aes ont 
of the re-organization of the Chinese Army, in which the wnter 
deseribes fully how this is being carmed out, At present the iad 
forves of China may be div ded into two categormes: the old- tre ps 
and the new. The former consisted, practioaily, of three s parce 
armies, which were quite distinct from one another in every respect, 
including that of training, if they could be considered te have art 
nuolitary traming at all. Their numbers, exclusive of the previnesas 
troupe, were something over LOO 000, 

The re-organization of the Chinese Army may be sod) te date 
from D002 and was due, on great measure, to the exertions of 
Viewroy of Chi, Yuan shih kar Up ote the commencetient of 
1900 ane Divistons of the new troops had been rarmed im the prey nore 
of Chicoand Shan-taung, the whele number heme commanded) ty 
Yuan-shih-har By the end of 122 the Chinese Goverment inter ts 
to have mused 36 Divisions, each of 10000 men 

The Division consists of the following troope > - 
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part is first called out; these men go through a course of instruction 
which lasts 5 months. The best of them are then promoted to be 
corporals or soldiers of the 1st Class and on their shoulders is laid the 
duty of instructing the remainder of the recruits, who are then called 
up to the Colours, After completing 10 months’ service, the soldier is 
considered to be fully trained, but it is not stated to what extent this 
training harmonizes with our notions as to the meaning of fully 
“trained.” In fact, possibly owing to want of information, no details 
are given of the actual military training of the soldier, 2.2, in what 
it consists. 

The training whilst in the two Reserves consists of a month’s course 
every year in the Ist Reserve and the same course every second year 
in the 2nd. At the end of 10 years a soldier's service is at an end and 
there scem to be no regulations permitting good men to re-engage, 
though, in the event of war, men under 45 years of age may be 
allowed to re-enlist. 

The writer then goes on to discuss what is, perhaps, the weakest 
point of the system,—the difficulty of creating a satisfactory corps of 
officers. The training is a long and elaborate one, commencing when 
the candidates are from 15 to 18 years old and lasting altogether 
over 7 years. Notwithstanding this, the results have so far been 
poor, mainly on account of the poorness of the material. With 
very few exceptions, the Chinese officers, even those who have been 
trained in Europe or Japan, have no capacity at all for command and 
readily loge their heads in an emergency. The number of candidates 
at present being trained is over 6,000, and during the last 3 or 4 
years about 800 officers have joined the active army each year. It 
is calculated that, by the end of 1912, the various schools will be 
able to turn out 1,500 ofticers every year. 

In conclusion, the writer gives the reasons why he considers that 
it will be very long before the Chinese soldier is fit to take the field 
against European troops. First and foremost, as has been pointed 
out before, the Chinese ofticer is, apparently, incapable of command- 
ing men and, worse than this, has no desire to learn. He takes no 
interest in his profession and has no liking for sports or any manly 
pursuit, the result being that he is scldom fit to withstand the 
fatigues and hardships of a long and arduous campaign. The rank 
and file are hardy, strong men, but have no military spirit; they do 
not understand the meaning of patriotism or loyalty, but serve 
simply for the sake of their 44 tacls per mensem. in the event of war, 
it is quite probable that all who could do so would desert, not from 
cowardice, but because they have no liking for the business of fight- 
ing. On the whole, we may safely say that it will be a good many 
years, probably 20 or more, before the Chinese Army need be taken 
seriously as a force to be reckoned with in the field of international 
politics. 
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defence, was killed, The idea was that the Japanese would use no 
guns over 15 centimetres—a sad miscalculation. 

Many works were cut in the solid rock, an arrangement which 
gave excellent cover and proved a great obstacle to mines. Draw- 
bridges were employed in the forts. Escarps and counterscarps built 
before the siege were in concrete. The ditches were usually flanked 
by a caponier, also of concrete. Covered communications had been 
constructed throughout, so that even a heavy bombardment inter- 
fered but little with the work in the forts. 

Works with open gorges were on the same plan, but the ditches 
were on three sides only, Even mere batteries had splinter proofs of 
concrete, The semi-permament works were also of a powerful nature : 
some were in very rocky ground, cover being provided out of the 
solid rock, or masses of concrete were used with vertical scarps to 
deep ditches. 

But, generally speaking, everything was more or less unfinished 
at the beginning of the siege, the concrete being only in a few cases 
covered with earth. And there were but few magazine and bomb 
proof stores for explosives. 

The riflemen’s trenches at first employed gave insufficient 
protection against artillery fire, so new ones were constructed with a 
45 centimetre parapet and a 1 to 1:25 metre ditch, slopes as steep as 
possible, and strengthened with fascines, ete. Communicating trenches 
were deep enough to cover aman standing. Furthermore the men 
dug pits for their feet and sat in these trenches thus gaining complete 
protection. 

The armament of the fortress was utterly inadequate to suit 
modern requirements, The main armament consisted of 15 centimetre 
guns, some indeed of Canct type, but the majority of older patterns. 
There were only 4 really powerful picces, viz, 4 mortars of 23 
centimetres in Aquila’s Nest. After these came the 107 centimetre 


and lighter ordnance and the machine guns. To these must be added, 


a few guns taken from the ships and mounted in improvised batteries, 
Of these latter there were 2 of 19 centimetre, a few of 15 and 12 
centimetre and some 50 lighter guns. 

Thus the total number of medium guns on the land front of 
Port Arthur during the siege may be put at 120. In addition there 
were some 200 light guns and the field batteries. There was also 
considerable difficulty in| moving ordnance about owing to the bad 
ground and the lack of heavy draught horses, so that: there were no 
means of concentrating guus at any desired point in the very extended 
line of the defence, — This deficiency of medium ordnance which usually 
constitute the backbone of the defence was a marked weakness in 
the land front. It also prevented the possibility of maintaining a 
reserve under the chief commander, a factor of the defence which 
might ahnost be called indispensable in/ a modern fortress. The 
weakness in guns was so great that after the surrender the Japanese 
even discovered muzzle-loading guns in position, relies of Chinese 
days which had been brought out to replace guns put out of action, 
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Examination inte details neveals the weakness of the armanert 
more clearly. Fer instance an the section chiefly attached th. 
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which was able te hold its own with the enemy 
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successful. There were 9 to begin with, and afterwards some from 
the ships were brought ashore. The projectors were 90 centimetre 
and 170 centimetre. The pover was derived from dynamos driven 
by steam engines or petrol motors located inside the forts. The 
installations, which were but indifferently protected, sutfered consider- 
ably from the enemy’s fire, and in the last days of the siege were 
totally destroyed, showing that a well protected central power 
station is desirable. 


THE MobiILE Troops IN THE FORTRESS, 


The command of the whole troops in the Kuantung Peninsula 
lay in the hands of General Stossel, A.-D.-C. to the Czar, and com- 
mander of the TIT Siberian Corps, a man of 56, ill-fitted for a siege, 
but of an energetic disposition. With him were Major-General 
Smirnoff, Commanding the fortress of Port Arthur, General Nikitine, 
commanding the artillery of the fortress, and Generals of Division 
Foreck and Kondratenko commanding the 4th and the 7th East 
Siberian Rifle Divisions respectively. 

This last Division formed the garrison proper of Port Arthur, and 
its commander General Kondratenko, a talented and brave ofticer 
who was killed in the last days of the siege, was looked upon by the 
Russian officers as the real soul of the defence. The 4th Rifle 
Division was charged with the duty of the advanced lines of defence 
and terrain in front of the fortress, while to the 7th fell the fortifica- 
tions. 

The Ritle Divisions had the usual organisation, 172. 2. infantry 
brigades of 2 regiments (each of 3 battalions) and the 4th Rifle 
Division had in addition the 5th rifle regiment (of the 2nd Division) 
and an artillery brigade of 4 batteries. The 7th Division had one 
3 battery brigade. There were also the 3rd battalion of Sappers, the 
Kuantung Sapper Company and a sotnia of Cossacks and some minor 
details. The mobile troops in the fortress not counting local corps 
and special services were as follows :— 

30 battalions of rifles and infantry. 
7 field batteries. 
5 companies of engineers. 
The fortress troops under General Smirnow were :— 
3 battalions of fortress artillery. 
mohile (sortie) battery. 
Q.-F. 57 mm. battery. 
engineer fortress company. 
company of fortress miners. 
1 fortress telegraph detachment. 

The total of the troops at Port Arthur at the end of May comes 
to about 38,000 men, 28,000 of whom were infantry, Taking into 
account the 10,000 men of the fleet and the 5,000 belonging to the 
administration services, the strength of the troops in. the fortress 
may be put at 53,000 men, 


—— 
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As therefore the assailant’s artillery was far from being equal 
to the functions demanded of it either in the numbers or in the 
wer of the guns the failure to make adequate preparation for 
infantry attacks can be readily understood. Even the heavy 28 
centimetre shells were originally intended exclusively for naval 
warfare and therefore produced but relatively small effect on the 
masses of concrete in the modern type works. The want ofa shell 
of the heavy 20 centimetre high explosive type was severely felt. In 
addition to this the number of 12 to 15 centimetre guns which form 
the main armament of a siege train was far below the figure now 
considered necessary for the attack of an important fortress, 

Perhaps the recollection of the success obtained by the Japanese 
infantry in 1892 in the assault on Port Arthur under the Chinese, 
and also failure to appreciate at their true value the Russian 
fortifications, may have obscured the judgment of the Japanese 
authorities in their preparations, when considering the importance 
of the part to be played by artillery. And asa matter of fact the 
system of assaults by infantry, under which the earlier stages of 
the siege were conducted, showed clearly that General Nogi placed 
his chief reliance on that arm, while the failure of the said assaults, 
owing to insufficient artillery preparation, gave striking evidence of 
the necessity fur an adequate use of the latter. 
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RUSSIAN PAPERS. 
By Captains GS. PaLMer, OSTH INFANTRY. 
+ VOYENNT SHoRNIK.” 


Tn the July number there is avery interesting article on) the 
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(1) The instructor is given a large degree of freedom as to the 
methods he shall employ to gain the desired end,—that 
of fitting the soldier for the modern fire combat. In 
France this principle is carried so far that the Company 
Commander is allowed to choose his own course of range 
practices. Except the Russian no other regulations 
contain the strict prohibition that “ the rules laid down 
are on no account to be departed from.” 

(2) In England, Germany and Austria the training is of a 
progressive character. In Russia the soldier continues 
to repeat the same course throughout his whole service. 

(3) Great attention is paid, especially in England, to firing as 
nearly as possible under service conditions. 

(4) Targets bell are smaller and more interesting and more 
nearly approximate to the target offered by an enemy 
than those used in Russia. 

Finally, the writer declares that, as regards Musketry Training, 
Russia is far behind other nations and that she should not be 
ashamed to copy their methods, as the experience of the past war 
shows that her own left much to be desired. 

In the same number there is a review of the present condition 
of the British Army. After describing in detail Mr. Haldane’s plans 
for re-organisation, the writer turns to India and, while pointing out 
that the number of British troops in the country is less than before 
the Boer War and that the Native Army is supposed to be somewhat 
disaffected, invites special attention to the fact that India is now able 
to manufacture practically any warlike material and, consequently, 
in the event of war, woul be independent of the Mother Country in 
that respect. In conclusion, the writer remarks that the present 
Government has taken a quieter view of the military needs of the 
country, and that, while possibly their policy is still one of expansion, 
it is a peaceful expansion, not by force of arms that they strive for. 

The August number contains an interesting account of Mis- 
chenko’s famous raid, by an officer who took part in it- One of the 
most striking points brought out in this desccinon is the great 
difficulty in obtaining information in a country which is, on the 
whole, well-disposed towards the enemy. Little or nothing could be 
got out of the Chinese pee and actual observation of the 
enemy’s movements was the only source of information. The where- 
abouts of Nogi’s Port Arthur Army, so long a matter of doubt and 
anxiety to the Russians, was definitely ascertained, but not for lon 
as Mischenko very soon lost touch of it again. The chief fault 
seems to have been in the Russians’ lack of system in keeping up 
communication between the smaller bodies, and no single patrol, for 
instance, knew what the other patrols were doing or, indeed, where 
they were. Another fact worthy of notice was the very large number 
of casualties among officers compared with those in the rank and 
file. In several small encounters nearly 10 per cent of the total 
casualties occurred among the officers, 
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The September number containg a long and interesting ace ost 
of the re-organization of the Chinese Army, in which the writer 
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part is first called out; these men go through a course of instruction 
which lasts 5 months. The best of them are then promoted to be 
corporals or soldiers of the Ist Class and on their shoulders is laid the 
duty of instructing the remainder of the recruits, who are then called 
up to the Colours. After completing 10 months’ service, the soldier is 
considered to be fully trained, but it is not stated to what extent this 
training harmonizes with our notions as to the meaning of fully 
“trained.” In fact, possibly owing to want of information, no details 
are given of the actual military training of the soldier, 7.2. in what 
it consists. 

The training whilst in the two Reserves consistsof a month’s course 
every year in the Ist Reserve and the same course every second year 
in the 2nd. At the end of 10 years a soldier’s service is at an end and 
there seem to be no regulations permitting good men to re-engage, 
though, in the event of war, men under 45 years of age may be 
allowed to re-enlist. 

The writer then goes on to discuss what is, perhaps, the weakest 
point of the system,—the difficulty of creating a satisfactory corps of 
officers. The training is a long and elaborate one, commencing when 
the candidates are from 15 to 18 years old and lasting altogether 
over 7 years. Notwithstanding this, the results have so far been 
poor, mainly on account of the poorness of the material. With 
very few exceptions, the Chinese officers, even those who have been 
trained in Europe or Japan, have no capacity at all for command and 
readily lose their heads in an emergency. ‘The number of candidates 
at present being trained is over 6,000, and during the last 3 or 4 
years about 800 officers have joined the active army each year. It 
1s calculated that, by the end of 1912, the various schools will be 
able to turn out 1,500 officers every year. 

In conclusion, the writer gives the reasons why he considers that 
it will be very long before the Chinese soldier is fit to take the field 
against European troops. First and foremost, as has been pointed 
out before, the Chinese ofticer is, apparently, incapable of command- 
ing men and, worse than this, has no desire to learn, He takes no 
interest in his profession and has no liking for sports or any manly 
pursuit, the result being that he is seldom fit to withstand the 
fatigues and hardships of a long and arduous campaign. The rank 
and file are hardy, strong men, but have no military spirit; they do 
not understand the meaning of patriotism or loyalty, but serve 
simply for the sake of their 43 tacls per mensem. In the event of war, 
it is quite probable that all who could do so would desert, not from 
cowardice, but because they have no liking for the business of fight- 
ing. On the whole, we may safely say that it will be a good many 
years, probably 20 or more, before the Chinese Army need be taken 
seriously as a force to be reckoned with in the field of international 
politics. 


TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, APRIL 1907. 


References to map which will be supplied on demand. 


GENERAL IDEA. 


1. The road from LISS to DERBY vié GARTH’S CROSS. 
STOKE-RONDAL, forms the line of communication of a Red Army 
which is operating to the east of the map. 

2. The country is hostile to Red and formed bodies of hostile 
(Blue) oe are known to be to the South and South-East. 

3. A Red convoy, consisting of a siege train, ammunition and 
other valuable stores, escorted by a Brigade of all arms, is moving up 
the line of communications to join the Red Army. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


4. On the afternoon of June 1st this convoy has halted for the 
night at a Post, X, 2 miles West of BORTON. 


squadrons Cavalry. 5. The advanced guard of the convoy, 


2 

a8 Cyolists. strength as per margin, which is under 
2 aeerition mufentry your command, has halted for the night 
(with 2nd line transport). near DUNSTAN HALL. 


6. At 5 pM. on June Ist you receive the following instructions 
from the G. O. C., convoy :— 4, 

“Post X. 4-30 p.m. 1-6-07. The convoy will march at 6 #*& 
tomorrow vid GARTH’S CROSS-STOKE-RONDAL-CROMER, to 
Post Y, (4 miles Nort-East of CROMER). 

I have reliable information that the country to the East is clear 
of hostile troops, but that a Blue force, estimated at 1,800 mounted 
men with 4 guns, arrived to-day at BANSTEAD (24 miles South of 
ALTON). The force under your command will protect the right 
flank of the convoy during its march tomorrow, within the limits 
of the map. When the rear of the convoy has cleared CROMER 
your force will follow to Post Y, acting as Rear Guard. 

A new advanced guard for the convoy, strength 1 Troop Cavalry 
and 2 Companys Infantry, has been detailed and marches at 5-40 A.M. 
tomorrow. 

Reports for G. O. C., convoy, during to-morrow’s march, to be sent 
to the head of the main body of the convoy escort.” 

7. The convoy column, including its escort, occupies 4 miles of 
road and moves at 3 miles an hour. 

8. Your patrols, at 3 P.M. on the Ist reported all clear up to 
a Ine from 5 miles South of ALTON to CROMER. 

9. Your force, during the night of Ist-2nd June has 2 Com- 
panys Infantry on outposts. 
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Examination into details reveals the weakness of the armament 
more clearly. For instance in the section chiefly attacked (the 
northern) there were only 25, 15 centimetre or heavier ordnance and 
15 of these were howitzers or mortars. Among the latter the only 
modern pieces were the 4 mortars of 23 centimetre in Aquila’s Nest, 
the others being old pattern howitzers or 15 centimetre field mortars, 
to that on this important front there was practically only one battery 
which was able to hold its own with the enemy. 

The smaller calibre ordnance comprised a considerable number 
of Q.F. 57, 47 and 37 mm. guns, naval 75 mm. guns for the most part 
located in the caponiers and flanking works for short range fighting, 
together with the machine guns which last were used with excellent 
effect. There were also 7 Q.F. field batteries with 76 mm. guns 

The heavy guns were mounted both in the intervals between 
the main forts and in the forts themselves, which appears to show 
that the principles of fortification cannot be considered absolute but 
must vary with the terrain. The reason here was probably the 
difficulty already referred to which was experienced in moving heavy 
ordnance. The distribution of guns in the works varied considerably. 
For instance the Japanese on taking Erlung found 4 medium guns, 
7 field and about 30 smaller guns (varying from 37 mm. to machine 
calibre). This is a striking instance of the preponderance of light 
ordnance and machine guns which was a universal rule, and doubtless 
contributed largely to the invariable failure of the Japanese assaults. 

As regards ammunition the provision was far below the 
necessities of the fortress. The heavy gunson the sea front had a very 
limited equipment, while the 15 centimetre ordnance on the land 
front were only allowed 300 rounds a gun. On the theory that the 
equipment of fortress guns should be from 1,000 to 1,500 rounds per 
piece the inadequacy is sufficiently evident. 

By a fortunate stroke of luck two train loads of ammunition 
were brought in at the last minute. But the straits to which the 
Russians were reduced may be gathered from the fact that before 
the end of the siege old Chinese projectiles, drill shell and even 
unexploded Japanese shell were employed. 

In August 1904 when the last hope of a relief had disappeared 
orders were given to economise ammunition, and by November the 
15 centimetre guns seldom fired more than 5 or 6 rounds a day. 
When the surrender took place there were only 100 of these 15 
centimetre shell left. 

The want of fuzes was specially felt, so much so in fact that 
ancient Chinese fuzes were used, with the result that 3 out of 4 
rounds were blind. In fact the variety of material which consti- 
tuted the equipment of Port Arthur may well have justified a high 
Russian official who was in the siege in characterising it as a 
museum of artillery rather than an arsenal. 

Balloons there were none, the ship bringing the stores having 
been captured, and all attempts to manufacture inside the fortress 
having failed. But on the other hand the search-lights were eminently 
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successful. There were 9 to begin with, and afterwards some from 
the ships were brought ashore. The projectors were 90 centimetre 
and 170 centimetre. The power was derived from dynamos driven 
by steam engines or petrol motors located inside the forts. The 
installations, which were but indifferently protected, suffered consider- 
ably from the enemy’s fire, and in the last days of the siege were 
totally destroyed, showing that a well protected central power 
station is desirable. 


THE MosBILeE Troops IN THE FoRTRESs. 


The command of the whole troops in the Kuantung Peninsula 
lay in the hands of General Stossel, A.-D.-C. to the Czar, and com- 
mander of the III Siberian Corps, a man of 56, ill-fitted for a siege, 
but of an energetic disposition. With him were Major-General 
Smirnoff, Commanding the fortress of Port Arthur, General Nikitine, 
commanding the artillery of the fortress, and Generals of Division 
Forck and Kondratenko commanding the 4th and the 7th East 
Siberian Rifle Divisions respectively. 

This last Division formed the garrison proper of Port Arthur, and 
its commander General Kondratenko, a talented and brave officer 
who was killed in the last days of the siege, was looked upon by the 
Russian officers as the real soul of the defence. The 4th Rifle 
Division was charged with the duty of the advanced lines of defence 
and terrain in front of the fortress, while to the 7th fell the fortifica- 
tions. 

The Rifle Divisions had the usual organisation, viz., 2 infantry 
brigades of 2 regiments (each of 3 battalions) and the 4th Rifle 
Division had in addition the 5th rifle regiment (ofthe 2nd Division) 
and an artillery brigade of 4 batteries. The 7th Division had one 
3 battery brigade There were also the 3rd battalion of Sappers, the 
Kuantung Sapper Company and a sotnia of Cossacks and some minor 
details. The mobile troops in the fortress not counting local corps 
and special services were as follows :— 

30 battalions of rifles and infantry. 
7 field batteries. 
5 companies of engineers. 
The fortress troops under General Smirnow were :— 
3 battalions of fortress artillery. 
1 mobile (sortie) battery. 
1 Q.-F. 57 mm. battery. 
1 engineer fortress company. 
1 company of fortress miners. 
1 fortress telegraph detachment. 

The total of the troops at Port Arthur at the end of May comes 
to about 38,000 men, 28,000 of whom were infantry. Taking into 
account the 10,000 men of the flect and the 5,000 belonging to the 
administration services, the strength of the troops in the fortress 
may be put at 53,000 men. 
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The Chinese workmen all fled at the beginning of the war, so 
field works, etc., were constructed by the troops under the direction 
of engineer officers. 


TuE JAPANESE BESIEGING ARMY AND ITS SIEGE Park. 


Although the first operations against Port Arthur took place on 
the night of the 8th February before war was declared, the invest- 
ment was not begun till June, when the III Army Corps was disem- 
barked at Dalny and organised as the besieging force. 

This Army Corps consisted of 3 Divisions—the Ist, 9th and 
lth, each of 12 battalions with 2 machine guns apiece, 3 
squadrons, 6 batteries and 3 sapper companies. There were in 
addition an independent field artillery brigade (12 batteries) and a 
regiment of siege artillery for the siege ordnance. Afterwards 3 
mixed reserve brigades were added, so that the besieging troops 
reached a total of 70,000 men, always kept up to strength by 
reinforcements from the mother country. Further a whole division 
was added towards the end of the siege by the 7th Division 
being sent to Port Arthur. This brought the numbers up to 
90,000 men. The sea base was the port of Dalny, a large and ex- 
cellent port built by the Russians at great expense, and connected 
with Port Arthur and Manchuria by lines of rail. It was occupied 
by the Japanese soon after the battle of Nanshan on the 30th May. 

The Cotimanderin Chick of the besieging army was General 
Baron Nogi, a descendant of an ancient and noble Samurai clan, 
and well known for his energy of character. In 1902 he was 55 
years of age. The loss of both his sons in the course of the siege 
did not impair the strength of character of which he was again to 
show such striking proof on the field of Mukden. 

The Japanese siege park developed during the siege, but even 
at the end it was farfrom possessing all the requisites of modern 
siege trains, either in the numbers or in the nature of the ordnance 
which it contained. At the start there were over a hundred medium 
calibre and heavy field guns. The main armament consisted of 15 
centimetre howitzers (16) and about 50 guns and howitzers of 12 cen- 
timetres, the latter from the heavy field artillery, and there were 
also 15 and 9 centimetre mortars and 10°7 centimetre guns. To 
these were added in course of time 30 naval guns of 11, 12 and 15 
centimetres and numerous mortars of antiquated types. The most 

owerful guns available, 2 naval 15 centimetre guns, were however 
Bund to be incapable of destroying the Russian blindages. Conse- 
quently 18 coast howitzers of 28 centimetre were sent over from 
Japan. These are on an Italian model having been built in the 
Osaka arsenal under the direction of Major Grillo of the Italian 
Thus towards the end of the siege there were about 200 
medium pieces. in the train, of various calibres, numerous lighter 
guns of old design and slight value, 24 field and mountain batteries, 
sume Hotchkiss batteries and numerous machine guns. 


artillery. 
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As therefore the assailant’s artillery was far from being equal 
to the functions demanded of it either in the numbers or in the 
ower of the guns the failure to make adequate preparation for 
infantry attacks can be readily understood. Even the heavy 28 
centimetre shells were originally intended exclusively for naval 
warfare and therefore produced but relatively small etfect on the 
masses of concrete in the modern type works. The want of a shell 
of the heavy 20 centimetre high explosive type was severely felt. In 
addition to this the number of 12 to 15 centimetre guns which form 
the main armament of a siege train was far below the figure now 
considered necessary for the attack of an important fortress. 

Perhaps the recollection of the success obtained by the Japanese 
infantry in 1892 in the assault on Port Arthur under the Chinese, 
and also failure to appreciate at their true value the Russian 
fortifications, may have obscured the judgment of the Japanese 
authorities in their preparations, when considering the importance 
of the part to be played by artillery. And as a matter of fact the 
system of assaults by infantry, under which the carlier stages of 
the siege were conducted, showed clearly that General Nogi placed 
his chief reliance on that arm, while the failure of the said assaults, 
owing to insufticient artillery preparation, gave striking evidence of 
the necessity for an adequate use of the latter. 
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RUSSIAN PAPERS, 
By Captain G. S. PALMER, 98TH INFANTRY. 
- “ VOYENNI SBORNIK.” 


In the July number there is a very interesting article on the 
latest developments in Musketry Training in the armies of Western 
Europe. The author gives a summary of the methods of instruction 
obtaining in Germany, Austria, Switzerland and England and, in 
conclusion, compares the various systems of training with that in 
vogue in Russia. Of the several systems reviewed, he has most 
praise for the English, especially as regards practice on the rifle 
range, and he gives a detailed and fairly accurate account of our 
training in this respect. 

Special attention is also directed to Switzerland, as in that 
country more importance is given to good shooting than, perhaps, in 
any other. The military training of the population commences 
when boys reach their eleventh year and consists of compulsory 
gymnastics, and this continues until they are fourteen. They then 
are enrolled in Cadet Corps and military training forms a regular 
and compulsory part of their education as long as they are at school. 
After leaving school, they go through the recruits’ course of training, 
if called up for it. Otherwise, cals they belong to a recognised 
Musketry bub, they may be called on in any year to go through a 
three days’ course of firing. Thus it will be seen that every single 
man in the country, unless he be physically incapable, has a certain 
military training and, at any rate, learns how to handle a rifle, 

Other points deserving of notice are the following :— 

(a) The soldier is taught that infantry fire is practically without 
effect at distances over 1,100 yards and should, conse- 
quently, be employed at greater distances only under 
very exceptional circumstances. 

(b) The usual species of fire employed is slow individual ; 
magazine fire is very seldom used, though the rifle is 
always to be carried with the magazine charged, 

(c) Great stress is laid on judging distance practice. Men are 
taught to estimate distance correctly up to 600 yards; 
non-commissioned officers and officers up to 1,100 yards, 
No range-finder seems to be in use for infantry. 

In conclusion, the writer summarizes the points in which the 

countries of Western Europe have gene ahead of Russia. He gives 
them as follows :— 
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(1) The instructor is given a large degree of freedom as to the 
methods he shall employ to gain the desired end,—that 
of fitting the soldier for the modern fire combat. In 
France this principle is carried so far that the Company 
Commander is allowed to choose his own course of range 
practices. Except the Russian no other regulations 
contain the strict prohibition that “the rules laid down 
are on no account to be departed from.” 

(2) In England, Germany and Austria the training is of a 
progressive character. In Russia the soldier continues 
to repeat the same course throughout his whole service. 

(3) Great attention is paid, especially in England, to firing as 
nearly as pos le under service conditions. 

(4) Targets used are smaller and more interesting and more 
nearly approximate to the target offered by an enemy 
than those used in Russia. 

Finally, the writer declares that, as regards Musketry Training, 
Russia is far behind other nations and that she should not be 
ashamed to copy their methods, as the experience of the past war 
shows that her own left much to be desired. 

In the same number there is a review of the present condition 
of the British Army. After describing in detail Mr. Haldane’s plans 
for re-organisation, the writer turns to India and, while pointing out 
that the number of British troops in the country is less than before 
the Boer War and that the Native Army is supposed to be somewhat 
disaffected, invites special attention to the fact that India is now able 
to manufacture Ligon any warlike material and, consequently, 
in the event of war, would be independent of the Mother Country in 
that respect. In conclusion, the writer remarks that the present 
Government has taken a quieter view of the military needs of the 
country, and that, while possibly their policy is still one of expansion, 
it is a peaceful expansion, not by force of arms that they strive for. 

The August number contains an interesting account of Mis- 
chenko’s famous raid, by an officer who took part in it. One of the 
most striking points brought out in this description is the great 
difficulty in obtaining information in a country which is, on the 
whole, well-disposed towards the enemy. Little or nothing could be 
got out of the Chinese Peres and actual observation of the 
enemy’s movements was the only source of information. The where- 
abouts of Nogi’s Port Arthur Army, so long a matter of doubt and 
anxiety to the Russians, was definitely ascertained, but not for lon, 
as Mischenko very soon lost touch of it again. The chief fault 
seems to have been in the Russians’ lack of system in keeping up 
communication between the smaller bodies, and no single patrol, for 
instance, knew what the other patrols were doing or, indeed, where 
they were. Another fact worthy of notice was the very large number 
of casualties among officers compared with those in the rank and 
file. In several small encounters nearly 10 per cent of the total 
casualties occurred among the officers. 
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The September number contains a long and interesting account 
of the re-organization of the Chinese Army, in which the writer 
describes fully how this is being carried out. At present the land 
forces of China may be divided into two categories: the old troops 
and the new. The former consisted, practically, of three separate 
armies, which were quite distinct from one another in every respect, 
including that of training, if they could be considered to have any 
military training at all. Their numbers, exclusive of the provincial 
troops, were something over 100,000. 

The re-organization of the Chinese Army may be said to date 
from 1901 and was duc, in great measure, to the exertions of the 
Viceroy of Chi-li, Yuan-shih-kai. Up to the commencement of 
1906, six Divisions of the new troops had been raised in the provinces 
of Chi-li and Shan-tung, the whole number being commanded by 
Yuan-shih-kai. By the end of 1922 the Chinese Government intends 
to have raised 36 Divisions, each of 10,000 men. 

The Division consists of the following troops :— 

2 Brigades of Infantry, each of two regiments or six battalions. 

1 Cavalry Regiment, of 3 squadrons. 

1 Artillery Regiment, of two Field and one Mountain “ Division,” 

each of three 6-gun batterics. 

1 Pioneer Battalion and 1 Transport Battalion, each of four 

companies. 

The numerical strength of the different tactical units is as 
follows :—Infantry Battalion, 600 men : Squadron, 200 men ; Artillery 
“ Division ”, 300 to 400 men. 

According to the Times correspondent, however, whom the 
writer considers unreliable, the “new” troops already form 10 Divisions 
and 8 Brigades. The writer of the article thinks that in this estimate 
some of the “ provincial ” troops, who have been drilled more or less 
on European lines, have been included. 

Under the new rules, military service will not be compulsory, 
except for the Manchus, who have always formed the military caste. 
The whole length of service will be only 10 years, of which three years 
will be spent in the Active Army, three years in the Ist Reserve and 
fourin the 2nd Reserve. The conditions for enlistment are as 
follows :—Age between 20 and 25 years, height over 5ft. 3 ins., good 
sight and good physical development generally. The pay has been 
fixed at 44 taels per mensem, the tael being equivalent, according to 
the writer, to about 2 shillings. The yearly contingent required to 
raise the 36 divisions already mentioned will be about 140,000 men, 
which is equivalent to about a tenth part of the whole male population 
of China reaching the required age each year. 

The troops will be raised, as far as possible, on the “ territorial,” 
system, and each province will provide the troops who will be stationed 
in it. This is probably more from motives of economy than anything 
else. 

The system at present employed in raising new regiments is 
worthy of remark. Ont of the total number of recruits chosen, a fifth 
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part is first called out; these men go through a course of instruction 
which lasts 5 months. The best of them are then promoted to be 
corporals or soldiers of the 1st Class and on their shoulders is laid the 
duty of instructing the remainder of the recruits, who are then called’ 
up to the Colours. After completing 10 months’ service, the soldier is 
considered to be fully trained, but it is not stated to what extent this 
training harmonizes with our notions as to the meaning of fully 
“trained.” In fact, possibly owing to want of information, no details 
are given of the actual military training of the soldier, i.¢., in what 
it consists. 

The training whilst in the two Reserves consists of a month’s course 
every year in the 1st Reserve and the same course every second year 
in the 2nd. At the end of 10 years a soldier’s service is at an end and 
there seem to be no regulations permitting good men to re-engage, 
though, in the event of war, men under 45 years of age may be 
allowed to re-enlist. 

The writer then goes on to discuss what is, perhaps, the weakest 
point of the system,—the difficulty of creating a satisfactory corps of 
officers. The training is a long and elaborate one, commencing when 
the candidates are from 15 to 18 years old and lasting altogether 
over 7 years. Notwithstanding this, the results have so far been 
poor, mainly on account of the poorness of the material. With 
very few exceptions, the Chinese officers, even those who have been 
trained in Europe or Japan, have no capacity at all for command and 
readily lose their heads in an emergency. The number of candidates 
at present being trained is over 6,000, and during the last 3 or 4 
years about 800 officers have joined the active army each year. It 
1s calculated that, by the end of 1912, the various schools will be 
able to turn out 1,500 officers every year. 

In conclusion, the writer gives the reasons why he considers that 
it will be very long before the Chinese soldier is fit to take the field 
against European troops. First and foremost, as has been pointed 
out before, the Chinese ofticer is, apparently, incapable of command- 
ing men and, worse than this, has no desire to learn. He takes no 
interest in his profession and has no liking for sports or any manly 
pursuit, the result being that he is seldom fit to withstand the 
fatigues and hardships of a long and arduous campaign. The rank 
and file are hardy, strong men, but have no military spirit; they do 
not understand the meaning of patriotism or loyalty, but serve 
simply for the sake of their 43 taels per mensem. in the event of war, 
it is quite probable that all who could do so would desert, not from 
cowardice, but because they have no liking for the business of fight- 
ing. On the whole, we may safely say that it will be a good many 
years, probably 20 or more, before the Chinese Army need be taken 
seriously as a force to be reckoned with in the field of international 
politics. 
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References to map which will be supplied on demand. 


GENERAL IDEA. 


1. The road from LISS to DERBY vid GARTH’S CROSS- 
STOKE-RONDAL, forms the line of communication of a Red Army 
which is operating to the east of the map. 

2. The country is hostile to Red and formed bodies of hostile 
(Blue) troops are known to be to the South and South-East. 

3A Bed convoy, consisting of a siege train, ammunition and 
other valuable stores, escorted by a Brigade of all arms, is moving up 
the line of communications to join the Red Army. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


4, On the afternoon of June Ist this convoy has halted for the 
night at a Post, X, 2 miles West of BORTON. 


equsiroas Garaixy: 5. The advanced guard of the convoy, 

a5 Oycliste, strength as per margin, which is under 

2 Battalion Infantry your command, has halted for the night 
(with and Hnetransport) =~ near DUNSTAN HALL. 


6. At 5 p.m.on June Ist you receive the following instructions 
from the G. O. C., convoy :— AD: 

“Post X. 4-30 P.M. 1-6-07. The convoy will march at 6 Pak 
tomorrow vid GARTH’S CROSS-STOKE- ONDAL-CROMER, to 
Post Y, (4 miles Nort-East of CROMER). 

T have reliable information that the country to the East is clear 
of hostile troops, but that a Blue force, estimated at 1,800 mounted 
men with 4 guns, arrived to-day at BANSTEAD (24 miles South of 
ALTON). The force under your command will protect the right 
flank of the convoy during its march tomorrow, within the limits 
of the map. When the rear of the convoy has cleared CROMER 
your force will follow to Post Y, acting as Rear Guard. 

A new advanced guard for the convoy, strength 1 Troop Cavalry 
and 2 Companys Infantry, has been detailed and marches at 5-40 A.M. 
tomorrow. 

Reports for G. O. C., convoy, during to-morrow’s march, to be sent 
to the head of the main body of the convoy escort.” 

7. The convoy column, including its escort, occupies 4 miles of 
road and moves at 3 miles an hour. 

8. Your patrols, at 3 P.M. on the Ist reported all clear up to 
a line from 5 miles South of ALTON to CROMER. 

9. Your force, during the night of 1st-2nd June has 2 Com- 
panys Infantry on outposts. 
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10. Required :— 


(a) An appreciation of the situation and the action you 
propose to take to carry out your instructions. 
(b) The orders you issue on the evening of June 1st. 


Intending competitors should forward their names to the 
Secretary of the Institution, together with the swum of Re. 1, when 
they will receive a copy of the map to which the scheme relates, 
together with all instructions. 


This competition will close on 1st September 1907. Solutions 
received after that date will be treated as “LATE” for adjudi- 
cation 
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THREE WEEKS IN MANCHURIA. 
By Capt. T. W. ARCHDALE, D.S.O., R.F.A. 


T arrived at Newchwang, or Yinkow as the Japanese call it, on the 
16th of April. It is a straggling town built of blue-grey brick, on 
the left bank of the Hun-Ho, and is at present under military 
administration. As it is a free port there is a Russian Consul there, 
rather a sore point this with the Japanese, as the Russians will not 
allow them into Vladivostock, or on Russian territory. The Russian. 
settlement and the railway station lie about two miles up the river 
and are connected with the town by a 2'-6” tramway laid along the 
road, and used for heavy goods, coolies shoving the trucks. When 
Mischenko made his famous raid, he missed a great opportunity at 
Newchwang because, apparently in ignorance of the Japanese 
strength, he sat down to faband the station instead of rushing the 
town. If he had gone straight in he would have found only 400 
Japanese with less than 100 rifles; he is reported to have had 
2,000 Cossacks and a horse battery or two, so would not have had 
much difficulty. 

The terminus of the Chinese railway is on the right bank of 
the river below the town. The country surrounding Newchwang is 
very low-lying and marshy, no hills of any description, and at the 
entrance to the river on the left bank is the old Chinese mud fort, now 
dismantled and falling into ruin. It was captured by the Japanese 
in the war of 1894. The river itself has a large traffic in boats from 
north of Mukden; they come down laden with peas and beans which 
are shipped at Newchwang for China and Japan. When I was at 
Newchwang there was considerable fecling about these boats, as a 
railway bridge thrown by the Japs across the river up near Mukden 
prevented them from coming down. There is plenty of water up 
the river, but the bar is very shallow, the greatest depth known 

36 
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at spring-tides being 20 feet. Wharfage accommodation is bad, 
steamers have to lie about 30 yards off the bank and make use 
of pontoons as landing-stages. 

There is an hotel, kept by a German in the town, but I did not 
test its capabilities. I think Newchwang will suffer heavily from 
Japanese competition in Dalny. 

The Japanese Military Administrator, Colonel Yokura, received 
me very kindly and arranged for my journey to Liaoyang, even to 
giving me, a soldier to look after my luggage, ticket, etc., and 
incidentally, myself. I had to change my horse-box—there were 
no carriages on the train at Taschichiao—and eventually reached 
Liaoyang about 9 o’clock at night. ‘The country is quite flat as far 
as Taschichiao, but afterwards the railway skirts the hills, which lie, 
to the east, while west of the line the country is a dead level plain 
dotted with villages around which grow a few trees. Entrenchments 
had been thrown up to guard each railway bridge and the houses 
along the line, evidently built for their railway employees by the 
Russians, had all been prepared for defence, and are now mostly in 
ruins if not absolutely destroyed, every window and piece of wood- 
work having been looted by the Chinese. 

At Haicheng, a walled town to the east of the line, the Russians 
had prepared the surrounding hills for defence, but had evacuated 
the position without fighting, after causing the Japanese army to 
deploy. At Anshanchan, where the railway runs through a gap in 
the hills close to the foot of a high mountain, there were also great 
preparations, but the Russians repeated their previous mancuvre. 

The hills at Anshanchan run from the main range across the 
railway in a perpendicular direction, but the position was not really 
very strong, the country in front offered facilities for concealin, 
the advance, and Anshanchan hill itsclf was too steep to be all 
defended. 

Most of the villages near the iine shewed signs of the war, 
loopholed and broken-down walls, houses in ruins or with very 
new-looking thatch all told their own tale; the cottages appeared 
substantially built, solid-looking mud or brick walls with thatched 
roofs, while the biggest houses, temples, etc., had roofs of tiles. South 
of Taschichiao the peasants’ cabins are shaped like railway carriages, 
the roofs being formed of kaoliang stalks covered with thick layers of 
mud, and the walls of plain mud. Kaoliang isa kind of millet, and is 
the crop commonly grown by the peasants; it grows to a height of 
ten feet and its stalks are used for innumerable purposes. As cover 
to troops it was of course invaluable. 

At Liaoyang I was met by two officers and installed in an officer's 
quarter close to the station. The next morning the interpreter 
to the 62nd regiment arrived and said he had been detailed 
to show me round the district, so he and I and another officer 
mounted ponies and set off for Shousanpu, the scene of the first battle 
outside Liaoyang. The ride out did not give me a good impression 
of the Japanese pony, as my beast perpetually stumbled, and 
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eventually fell on his head, which appeared to have a good effect as 
he went better afterwards. We left our ponies at the foot of 
Shousanpu hill and walked up to the old Chinese watch-tower on the 
summit and had from there a splendid view of the whole of the 
battlefield. Facing south, immediately in front of us lay a low hill, 
called “ Low Spur,” heavily entrenched and separated from Shousanpu 
by a valley about five hundred yards wide in which was a battery 
emplacement facing south-west. To the east of Low Spur and 
slightly in advance lay a hill with two peaks, “ Middle Hill,” connected 
by a column with Low Spur: over this spur runs the main road 
to Liaoyang from the south and here occurred the heaviest fighting 
on the last day of the battle. East again of Middle Hill are a 
couple of low mounds not high enough to be called hills, and 
continuing the line east from them lies a long “ Rocky Ridge” rising 
to an edge in places and with part of its front (southern) slope covered 
with low fir scrub. Rocky Ridge lies slightly to the rear of Middle 
Hill, and from its left centre projects south a rounded underfeature ; 
flanking fire for the front face was thus amply provided, both by this 
underfeature and by Middle Hill. The distance from the railway 
to the apex of the position at Rocky Ridge was about three miles and 
from there the position bent sharply northwards along a rise running 
north-east to a hill lying north of the village of Hsin-li-t’um, 
which came within range of the redoubts lying around Liaoyang. 
These redoubts played a not inconsiderable part in the battle, as they 
rendered a turning movement of the Japanese round either flank a 
precarious proceeding. The right of the Russian position rested on 
two small villages close to the railway and on a small eminence 
between the railway and Shousanpu. The villages had been strongly 
fortitied and semi-permanent works constructed on the hill, so that 
the desperate attempts made by the Japanese to capture them were 
fruitless. The ground in front of the position is a flat plain with a few 
villages, except opposite the cast end of Rocky Ridge, where there 
are several low ridges running north and south, underfeatures of the 
main range, of which Rocky Ridge is really a spur. The apex of the 
Russian position was marked by a sunken road, which runs over a 
col on the east end of Rocky Ridge; this road formed a point 
@uppui for the assaulting columns, and it was at this point that the 
Japanese attack eventually succeeded. The entrenchments were 
very strong and consisted of deep trenches covering the whole 
length of the position, often double, and even treble in suitable 
places. In some places on Rocky iilee the rocks jutting out of the 
ground at the top were used instead of trenches, little heaps of 
cartridge-clips shewing the positions of the defenders. The 
ositions deserve special mention, one between the peaks of Middle 
Prin flanked the whole face of Rocky Ridge, another on a hill right 
behind the left flank of the position commanded the exits from the 
valleys facing Rocky Ridge, and another behind Low Spur firing 
south-west assisted in the defence in that quarter. I was told that 
during the whole of the fighting the Japanese never properly located 
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the Russian guns except the battery on Middle Hill, the front face of 
the rear peak whereof is pitted with shell marks, shewing the efforts 
made by the Japanese gunners to reach their opponents. Good cover 
had been provided behind the hills for supports and reserves, and 
communication roads cut where the slope was too steep. 

Low Spur had apparently not been paid much attention to by the 
Japanese gunners, but the tops of Middle Hill and Rocky Ridge had 
been fairly knocked to pieces. As the name of the latter implies 
the rock is generally on, or at any rate very near the surface, and the 
etfect of the high explosive was pulverising. 

The Russians had erected wire entanglements along the foot of 
the position, and had dug rows of military pits, while at the apex 
of the position, the hollow road over Rocky Ridge, they had placed a 
row of stone fougasses. These fougasses did not seem to have acted, 
because the stones were either collected in a pile beside each hole, 
or were lying in the hole itsclf. The trenches along Rocky Ridge 

“were still half full of rubbish, and human bones were lying about 
the ground. 

The position was undoubtedly very strong, and the Japanese on 
first approaching were misled by their Chinese spies, who told 
them that the Russians were retreating, and so they tried to take 
it by assault without preparation by the Artillery, who had been 

‘delayed by the heavy state of the roads. The word road is rather a 
misnomer for what passes for such in Manchuria. It is simply a 
track across country and in places where the peasant has taken the 
surface soil (enriched by horse-droppings) to put on his land, is below 
the level of the surrounding ficlds. Later on at Mukden I made the 
acquaintance of a road. After 9 day’s rain it was simply a broad sea 
of mud, the carts were pulled through it with great difficulty, anda 
narrow track followed by pedestrians and horsemen meandered along 
it. My heart was in my mouth crossing the worst places, because the 
dry crust on the top shook under my weight, and I was afraid the 

‘ pony might putaleg through and disappear. To return to Shousanpu. 

he Japanese suffered for their haste and false information by 
losing very heavily the first day, so the next day, on the arrival of 
their Artillery, they turned on all their guns, but were again 
repulsed, and finally after a night-attack, which was almost a failure, 
they captured the trenches on Rocky Ridge which the Russians 

"were already evacuating in their retirement to their line of redoubts 

outside Liaoyang. hese redoubts, eleven in number, stretched 
round the town in a semi-circle from river-bank to river-bank. They 
were very strongly built with thick parapets of about 6 feet command ; 
lenty of overhead cover under parapet and parados were provided. 
he ditches about 8 fect deep and 15 feet broad, were filled with 
wire entanglement, which was also combined with rows of trous-de- 
loup, 6 feet deep wiih pointed stakes at the bottom, encirclin 
the redoubt. At the time of the battle the fields were covered wit 
kaoliang, which the Russians used to make a kind of abattis, but 
which also aided the defenders to a certain extent by keeping 
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their movements hidden. The spaces between the redoubts were 
covered with entanglements, and defended by Infantry and Artillery 
trenches, while zigzag approaches connected them with the second line. 

I made an effort to go and sce Manjayama, the flank position 
that General Kuroki attacked, but owing to want of a map I did not 
succeed. My guide, the interpreter, knew nothing either about the 
battles or the country, and our escort of one trooper eventually 
brought us to a hill which he said was Manjayama. It was not as 
a matter of fact, Manjayama being some six miles further on, but it 
was a very good example of Russian entrenchments, and barred the 
Japanese advance down the right bank of the Taitze. The right 
rested on a cliff over-hanging the river, the left on some high hills 
about three miles north; in fact the position may have extended 
further beyond the hills for all I knew, but that was all I could 
see. The centre was a low ridge, rising to a considerable height at 
each end. Infantry trenches were laid out along the slopes and 
emplacements constructed for guns in rear. The right flank was 
also covered by a small hill about 3 miles in rear on the edge of the 
river. In front of the position is a valley about two miles wide 
running from the high hills on the north to the river. Behind the 
hills on the other side of the valley runs the Taitze, which is joined 
by the Tang at a point where it turns west and runs towards Liaoyang. 
From this junction the river isin full view of the hill on which I stood. 

If Kuroki had succeeded in forcing Manjayama earlier, he 
would probably have found this position in his way, it would have 
been a tough nut to crack as the field of fire was good, and there 
was next to no cover. Major Umane, commanding the 2nd Battalion 
62nd regiment who shewed me the right location of Manjayama on a 
map, and who had been in the fight, said that the fighting there 
was the hardest the first army had had up to that time. The army 
had to ford the river breast high, so the men stripped and carried 
their uniforms on their heads. 

Liaoyang itself lies in a flat plain on the banks of the Taitze, 
here flowing from east to west and emerging from the hills about two 
miles east of the town. The city proper is surrounded by a strong 
wall some 50 fect high and 20 feet thick, made of grey-blue brick. 
Outside the city and about one mile to the west lie the railway 
station and the Russian settlement. The Russians set fire to most 
of their storehouses and stacks of fuel before they left, but so much 
had been accumulated that they had not time to burn all, and large 
quantities fell into the hands of the Japanese. The big iron girder 
railway bridge over the Taitze had also been destroyed by them in 
four places, but was soon repaired by the Japanese. I crossed the 
Nnver on a pile bridge about 200 yards below. As an illustration of 
the ingenuity of the Japancse, the revetments of the earthworks 
tound the bridge were worthy of notice, the uprights in the revet- 
Ment being pieces of T iron from the broken girders. The Japanese 
Governor General, or Viceroy of the Kwantung province, up to now has 
had his office at Liaoyang, but he is to move to Port Arthur in June. 
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Accompanied by the interpreter and a soldier, I left Liaoyang 
by train at six in the morning for Shahosu station near the Shaho 
River. On the way we passed several very interesting places. 
Yentai, where a branch line runs to the colliery, was in ruins. The 
fighting there, in the advance from Liaoyang to the Shaho, had been 
particularly heavy. Shortly afterwards the hill near Wulitaitz 
village shewed up about a mile from the railway on the east, and a 
mile or so further on the train crossed the Shiliho river, a line which 
had been very strongly held by the Russians. 

The river was not a very formidable obstacle in itself, very like an 
ordinary Indian nullah, but the field of fire was good, and several villages 
formed strong points @appui; one especially, Yinteniulu, close to 
the railway line and on the west of it, was very strongly held by the 
Russians and gave the Japanese much trouble to ettect its capture. 
The train arrived at Shahosu station about 8-30. All the buildings 
and barracks about the station, of which there were quite a number, 
were roofless and in ruins; most of the damage had been done by 
the Russian guns, to whom the buildings formed a splendid mark 
after their occupation by the Japanese. About half a mile up the 
line is the bridge over the Shaho, so we walked there to get the lie 
of the country. We decided to walk down the left bank through 
the Japanese entrenchments to the bend opposite Linshenpu village, 
then cross to the other bank and walk as far as Shahopu up the 
river, then cross again and come back to the station. ‘There was a 
large brickfield with its kilns close to the river and the railway, and the 
Japanese trenches lay among them: thence across the fields to some 
cottages and on to the bend of the river opposite Linshenpu with an 
advanced trench on the bank. These trenches were no shallow 
scratches, even in their present state I could not see out of them, so 
they must have been well over six feet deep when they were new. 
They extended in every direction, provided for every possible contin- 
gency, and must have given their occupants complete protection 
with, at the same time, a clear field of fire in front. Wire entangle- 
ments had been placed in likely places, trees masking the line of 
fire had been cut down, while hedges perpendicular to the line of 
defence had been left standing. We crossed by a plank footbridge 
to Linshenpu on the northern, or right bank, which here has a 
twenty foot command over the southern bank. The village had 
evidently been badly knocked about, and those walls that were still 
standing were loopholed in all directions. One high wall in the 
centre of the village shewed the eftect of a field-gun shell ona mud 
wall, half a dozen clean holes through, but no material damage. I 
walked up the right bank along the line of the Russian trenches, 
which the peasants were hard at work filling in. They ran close to 
the edge of the cliff, and secmed to have been well constructed with 
shelters close behind, but the latter had been so filled in that it 
was impossible to judge of their extent. I saw gun emplacements, 
probably for one battery, about four hundred yards in rear on a slight 
rise, but I believe most of their guns were placed still further back. 
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The river bed was between 80 and 100 yards wide about here, and 
the rival trenches not more than 100 to 300 yards from each other, 
but above Lamutun village, east of the railway, the width of the river 
considerably increased. The Russian trench ran along the bank up 
to, and across the railway into a little wood, which was the scene of 
very fierce fighting, and which is known to the Japanese by their 
equivalent for “hell.” From the wood to a cluster of houses opposite 
Lamutun village the trench continued along the edge of the bank, 
which here also was about 15 feet above the river bed. After 
these houses the Russian line disappeared and I did not meet it 
again till I reached that part of Shahopu village lying on the north 
bank, and which was loopholed and entrenched. I passed one or two 
Japanese trenches of slight profile on the way, but nothing else. I 
was told afterwards that the Russian trenches ran all the way along 
the edge of the river bank, so as I had walked a little inland I must 
have missed them. Shahopu lics on both banks of the Shaho where 
the main road from Mukden to Liaoyang crosses it, and does not 
differ from any other Manchurian village, the walls of stone and mud 
being as strong as usual. The Japanese seized South Shahopu and 
held it for some time, eventually vacating it and retiring to a better 
osition somewhat in rear. Gencral Fudimoto, commanding at 
Giikdes, told me that the regiment he commanded in the war held 
this part of the village and at one period ran out of ammunition 
owing to the incessant attacks of the Russians. ‘I'he latter, however, 
fortunately stopped their attacks, one more attack and the village 
would probably have been captured. When the Japanese retired it 
was at once occupied by the Russians, who fortified it strongly and 
continued their line some three hundred yards down the left bank. 
There was then a gap of some four or five hundred yards when the 
Japanese trenches reappeared, but a great part had been levelled 
and only those near the river bank had been left. The trenches ran 
along the bank towards Lamutun and were as numerous and as_ well 
constructed as those I had already seen west of the railway. Inoticed 
a single gunpit on the bank close to a tree ; why the Japanese had left 
the tree standing I could not imagine; possibly they used it as an 
observing post, but I should think it must have made an excellent 
mark for the Russian gunners. Lamutun was held by the Japanese 
and their line from there continued along the bank through another 
brickfield to the pumping station close to the railway bridge. The 
Japs had made great use of the bricks for loopholes and for revetting 
their trenches where the soil was at all loose, and they always kept 
the sides of their trenches as upright as possible. The brick engine 
house had been well prepared for defence, communication gaps made 
through the inside walls, earth thrown up against the walls outside, 
loopholes scientifically constructed, ete, and there was moreover a 
fine hole in the corner of the roof where a large shell had struck it. 
The whole locality was most interesting and a striking example of 
what can be done in the way of field works, but of course the soil was 
ordinary earth and its condition depended solely on the weather. I 
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caught the train again in the evening and went on towards Mukden. 
Traces of Russian defence works were plentiful everywhere. In one 
case a zigzag approach trench ran close to the railway for well over 
five hundred yards. At Mukden I was lodged near the station ina 
house that was used by officers travelling up and down the line, two 
were in it the day I arrived, but they left early the next morning, so 
I did not see them. I called on the Brigade Commander, General 
Fudimoto, who received me very kindly. During the war he 
commanded the 6th regiment and he gave me an account of the 
part taken by it in the battles of Telissu, Liaoyang, and the Shaho. 
At Liaoyang his regiment was in advance and was thrown against 
Rocky Ridge in the premature attack, and lost very heavily, but 
they were among the first to reach the Russian trenches in the 
end. Afterwards his men were entrenched in front of one of the 
redoubts, but were not able to capture it. The conversation had to 
be carried on through my interpreter, so Iam afraid the full meaning 
of his remarks was often lost in the translation into indifferent 
English. I wished to see the country over which Nogi made his 
desperate attack so I rode out to the Imperial Tombs. These 
Tombs, where the Manchurian Emperors are buried, lie in a wood 
about three miles north of Mukden. The road lies across a swamp, 
and on close approach to the tombs is carried on a causeway, which 
had evidently been paved at some ancient period. This swamp 
bounds the tombs on the south, wood and scrub encircling the other 
three sides. The outside enclosure, about half a mile square, contains 
a wood of fir trees planted in regular rows, and is surrounded by a 
brick wall 2 feet thick, 8 fect high, with ornamental coping. In the 
wall are three gates, one on the east, one on the west, and she e main 
entrance facing south. From the main entrance a bro ved 
approach, flanked by large stone animals—elephants, eae ely 
horses, griffons, dragons, in pairs, one on each side, leads to a 
paceanpalen courtyard, about 150 by 100 yards in the centre of the 
enclosure. This courtyard is surrounded by a massive brick wall, 
roughly 60 feet high and 24 feet broad and is entered through a pair of 
splendid wooden doors. The north side of the courtyard is completed 
by a semicircular wall, containing a mound of earth covered by a 
plain dome, on which grass was growing. This was the actual tomb. 
There were several temples and pagodas inside the courtyard, and in 
the centre of the approach was a pagoda containing an enormous 
slab of stone supported on the back of a tortoise. The slab was 
covered with Chinese writing, and was evidently a tombstone of sorts, 
but my interpreter was unable to explain it. These monuments 
are not uncommon in Chinese temples and I had seen several of 
them before. Round the semicircular enclosure in which lay the 
actual tomb, and outside the high wall, was a high mound of earth 
planted with trees and overlooking the courtyard. I walked u 

and along it but the view was obstructed by trees. The outside wall 
was loopholed on the west, north, and east ; the loopholes on the west 
had been made by the Russians, those on the other two sides by the 


we 
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Japanese. I could always distinguish between the two by the height 
of the loophole from the ground. The view from the loopholes must 
have been considerably obscured by the trees and scrub growing 
outside the wall. The courtyard inside the enclosure did not 
appear to have been used for military purposes, though a stray 
ake or two may have struck the buildings as workmen were 
at work on two of the corner pagodas. The third column of Nogi’s 
army captured the place in the final battle after very severe 
fighting, and resisted all attempts of the Russians to dislodge them. 
From what I could see of the surrounding country, it is flat, with 
villages and an occasional wood, perhaps a little more undulating 
than the country south of the Shaho. I rode out one morning 
along the road to Hsinmintun as far as the villages of Tenwankton 
and Zookaton, about six miles north-west of Mukden, to have a look 
at the country. The road I have already described; the country 
might be called undulating, with long and very gentle slopes from 
the ditches or nullahs marking the lowest level of the depressions ap 
to the high ground between them. I had a look at the nullah whic’ 
assisted the Japanese in their attack on Zookaton village, it was 
about half full of water, some 30 feet wide and 20 feet deep, 
with steep sides and a muddy bottom, a very awkward-looking 
obstacle for mounted troops. Most of the villages had been badly 
knocked about, and were still very dilapidated; their walls were 
loopholed, but all traces of trenches in the open country had 
disappeared. From what I saw of the country, I would consider that 
it must have helped the Russians in no small degree. The valleys are 
so wide and their slopes so gentle, that a force holding one rise would 
have its opponent in view as soonas he had crossed the opposite one, 
probably two thousand yards away. His only help would be the nullah 
in the bottom, and perhaps a village on the slope. Most of the 
valleys which I saw ran north and south. 

Mukden is the largest town in Manchuria. It is surrounded by 
two walls, the outside wall of mud broken down in places, and inside 
it the main wall, built of brick, very high and broad. It must have 
been a very useful protection in the old days. The gate had the 
usual right angle turn and was guarded by Chinese soldiers. The 
Chinese Viceroy, Governor of Manchuria, resides at Mukden. As far 
as the Japanese are concerned they have only a brigade of their 
troops here, the Divisional Headquarters being at Tieling. At the 
present moment Japan has two divisions of troops in Manchuria, 
called “ Railway Guards,” with headquarters at Tieling and Port 
Arthur, the troops being stationed at the various railway stations up 
and down the line. Japan had removed the remainder of her army 
at the rate of 8,000 men a day, and when you consider the means of 
transportation on a single line of railway, this speaks very well for 
Japanese management. 

_ There are plenty of shops in Mukden and apparently the 
Chinese merchants do a great trade, but I am afraid they spend 
very little of their profits in keeping their town clean, the me and 
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smells in it beating anything I have ever had the misfortune to 
meet. 

The Japanese have constructed a light railway, 2’-6" gauge from 
Mukden through the mountains to Corea, practically following the 
line along which Kuroki’s army advanced during the war. I went 
down by it as far as Pensihu, a large village close to the Taitze 
Ho, where the railway crosses that river. On the way I had a look 
at the Taling Pass, which the line crosses by the aid of some very 
steep gradients and sharp curves. The pass is the water parting 
between two valleys and is not very high itself, but the mountains 
on either side mse to a considerable height. I climbed up one 
side and had a splendid view over the surrounding country, ranges 
of hills in every direction, with the flat plain in front of Mukden 
showing up in the distance. he hills on either side of the pass 
had been entrenched by the Japanese, who had evidently had a 
fairly stiff fight here as they had erected a memorial on the hill to 
those who had fallen. As far as Taling the train runs alongside 
a stream in a wide valley, and the hills on either side have, generally 
speaking, a rounded contour, and traces of trenches were numerous; 
but after crossing the pass, the scenery changes completely, the 
mountains are far higher and steeper, often cee cliffs, and the 
valleys are narrower and frequently no wider than the bed of the 
torrent. High up on the crests of the hills trenches were occasionally 
visible, but they were not so numerous as before. That may 
partly have been due to the rocky ground, but in any case the hills 
were not so well adapted for defence as those north of the pass. 
The southern valley had at one time been well wooded, but all the 
trees had been cut down for firewood, immense stacks, cut ready 
for making into charcoal, lying at the station before Pensihu. 
On arrival at Pensihu I paid my respects to the Commandant and 
then climbed a hill forming the southern boundary of the valley, and 
found the Taitze river running below me. The summit of the hill 
had been entrenched for Infantry and Artillery : for the latter a well 
graded road had been made up the side of the hill from Pensihu, but 
even with that it must have been a stiff pull for the teams. The 
gun pits were cut in the rear face of the crest and faced south-west 
down the Taitze valley, and alternative epaulments, more to the front, 
had been prepared for the right half batttery to fire south-east. I 
heard afterwards that the Russians had made those facing south-west, 
but had not used them as the Japanese attack came from another 
and unexpected direction and that the latter had later on turned 
them to their own use and fircd in a south-east dircction against 
the Russian flank attack, hence the alternative emplacements. I 
slept that night in a Chinese house, quite clean and comfortable. All 
the stories I had heard of unpleasant bedfellows dropping from the 
walls and thatched roof came to my memory, but nothing occurred to 
disturb my slumber. Next morning the Commandant tock me up 
some hills to the east and shewed me the line taken up against the 
Russian attack, ‘The trenches were along the crests of a succession 
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of sharp spurs running down from the hills to the Taitze, and were 
as well constructed as the rocky nature of the ground would permit. 
We descended, and crossed the river by a bridge to where the line 
was continued on the other side along a flat spur, which comes down 
from the mountains bounding the Taitze valley on the south. Three 
of the trenches were just below the crest line and had an excellent 
field of fire across a broad valley running north and south. The 
railway and the road cross the river on pile bridges about twent 
yards apart, the road bridge being covered with kaoliang stalks whist 
make an excellent covering for the timbers. Coal mines turning out 
quite good coal exist at Pensihu, and the railway will be of great use 
in developing the mineral resources of the district which are believed 
to be considerable. ‘The railway possesses excellent little trucks 21 
feet long mounted on bogies, but the remainder of their rolling 
stock is rather of the ramshackle description. The line has however 
only been open about a month, so it is a little early to criticise it. I 
returned to Mukden that afternoon and the following day went back 
to Liaoyang, where I spent another morning on the Shousanpu posi- 
tion and took the train in the afternoon for 'l'aschichiao. On reaching 
Taschichiao I was most hospitably received by the brigade staff 
and can not possibly say too much for their kindness. The following 
morning, to go to the battle-field about six miles south of the station, 
the General very kindly gave me a mount of his own charger, a 
waler, a pleasant change after the Japanese ponies. The Adjutant, 
Captain Kamada, came with me and also an officer belonging to the 
garrison who had been present at the fight with the Fourth Division, 
but as that Division was on the left and took no part in the actual 
battle he knew nothing. Mount Shishisan, a high and steep shale 
mountain, formed the centre of the position, on the left the line curving 
slightly forward entered the hills and on the right, also curving a 
little south it followed a ridge for about a mile, and then struck off 
across the plain to a small hill close to the railway line. Mount 
Shishisan was lined with infantry trenches, and on the low hill 
to the right were gun pits with infantry trenches. The guns were 
placed on the rear crest of the hill, so that they must have been 
very inconspicuous froin the enemy’s position, while at the same time 
they had a good field of view and fire except immediately under the 
hill in front. The field works in the flat ground further to the right 
were no longer in existence owing to cultivation, but trenches were 
still visible on the hill near the railway. Idid not go to the left 
of Mount Shishisan where the line was among the hills, and where 
the Japanese eventually forced their way in by a night attack. The 
front was also covered by a stream running from east to west along 
the valley, but the ground was not so flat as usual, several low hills 
being easily scattered about :all the movements of the Japanese 
however could easily be observed from the top of the mountain. In 
rear of the right flank towards Taschichiao a second position had 
been prepared, but it was nothing like so strong as the Bret. Tf the 
ground had permitted operations in the plain to the west, the 
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Japanese could easily have outflanked the Russians and found a 
position from whence to enfilade their line, but the weather was bad 
and the ground too heavy to permit of movement. The Russian 
guns were so well placed here that they prevented any advance on 
the part of the Japanese during daylight, especially as the latter 
attempted to advance before the arrival of their Artillery. The 
counterstroke made by the Russians on their left was also one of their 
most successful attempts and drove the Japanese back on to their 
‘Suns, then just coming up. Taschichiao was a strategic point of great 
importance, asit covered the railway to Newchwang, a good sea base 
for the Japanese, and it is rather surprising that the Russians did 
not attempt to hold it in strength. Possibly. the fear of being out- 
flanked and driven off the railway line influenced their retirement. 
I went on south that afternoon and the first place of interest 
was Kaiping, a walled city on the bank ofa small river. The railway 
did not go near enough for me to see the fortifications erected on 
the hills north of the town, where the Russian rearguard caused the 
Japanese to deploy, make an approach by night and assault the 
trenches at daylight, only to find them empty. The railway lies 
within sight of the sea for some distance and then turns inland 
on an excellently built stone embankment alongside a river in 
a fairly broad valley. Eventually a long steady incline brought 
us to the top of the pass, and we ran down into another valley 
where flows the Foochow river, and where the village of Telissu is 
situated. As there was only one company quartered at Telissu 
I went on to Wafangtien, where the remainder of the Battalion 
was housed. The walls of numerous barracks were still standing 
near the station, so the Russians had evidently considered it a place 
of some importance. The next morning, accompanied by an_inter- 
preter, I trained back to Telissu, where an officer joined us and we 
rode round the position in the Foochow valley, which formed the 
centre of the Russian line. We rode first to Lung-mean-wo, a long 
spur jutting out into the valley from the east, about 1,500 yards north 
of, and facing, a gap in the hills, through which runs the road, the 
railway and a tributary of the Foochow. The Foochow bends sharp 
to the west just befure reaching the gap. This gap was about a 
quarter of a mile wide and was bounded by high hills which over- 
looked the Russian position. The guns were well placed, but the 
field of fire was practically limited to the gap in front, though the 
left of the line bending forward, commanded the Foochow river in 
its western bend for some distance. Sixteen guns were eventually 
captured here by the Japanese, but the whole of the first day they 
prevented the Japancse Infantry from debouching into the valley 
through the gap. The first day part of the Japanese Artillery was 
placedin the open, and as soon as they opened fire, they were over- 
whelmed by the Russians and the men had to leave the guns and 
take shelter. During the night the guns were shifted to their right 
behind a rise on the east side of the valley, and their new position 
was never correctly located by the Russians, who, the following day, 
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continued to fire at the old position. The spur Lung-mean-wo was 
well pitted with shell marks, shewing the accuracy of the Japanese 
fire, which was probably corrected ts observing party on one of 
the mountains bounding the gap. est of the hill Rin-chia-tun 
the Japanese guns were placed on a bluff over-looking the river and 
facing the village of Tafangshin and the main Russian position west 
of the Foochow. Here they were of great assistance to their In- 
fantry, who after crossing the river, had to advance across an open 
strip of country against the village, which lay close under the high 

‘ound. Tafangshin and the high ground behind it were only held 
‘2 the Russians as an advanced post, their main position being about 
1} miles further back towards Telissu, but once cantina by the 
Japanese the high ground afforded them a position from which to 
enfilade the Russian trenches the other side of the valley on Lung- 
mean-wo. The country between Tafangshin and the main position 
consists of undulating spurs running from the hills to the river 
across the line of advance, and affording excellent cover in the inter- 
vening valleys. The Russian guns, main position, were pee on 
the centre spur of a set of three,a good position, as from the Japa- 
nese point of view it must have been very hard to tell which spur 
they were on. The rear spur showed as many shell-holes as the spur 
actually occupied by the guns. This rear spur was also lined with 
gun emplacements constructed by the Japanese in their pursuit, 
and was the furthest point they reached after the battle. Defence 
works also existed across the valley itself, but were no longer in 
existence. 

All critics appear to agree that the Russian position was bad, 
both flanks exposed and the line of retreat lying up a defile, 
moreover no precaution had been taken to secure safety in case of 
defeat. The result of the battle fully justifies these criticisms; the 
hills commanding one side of the defile were occupied by the 
Japanese with disastrous results to the retreating Russians. The 
Russian reserve, which was posted in the centre of the valley appears 
to have retired early in the day, with or without orders, and to have 
taken no part in the fight at all. General Fudimoto told me that 
it was a battalion of his Regiment, the 6th, which eventually 
captured the guns on Lung-mean-wo, but that they were unable to 
force the gap until the Russian guns had been somewhat subdued, 
so they waited in little valleys and folds of the hills on either side 
until it was possible to advance. 

I went on by train that afternoon to Kinchow, where they had 
very kindly prepared a room for me in a barrack close to the station. 
The next morning the Adjutant kindly lent me his charger, a Rus- 
sian horse, and accompanied by an officer, I rode up to the highest 
hillin the Nanshan position. This hill was situated slightly in 
rear of the centre, and from it I had a capital view of the whole 
position. The position is well illustrated by the left hand laid on the 
table with the fingers slightly bentand a little apart ; on the spurs 
Tepresented by the thumb and fingers were the redoubts, with 
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trenches along their front and sides protecting the valleys in between 
while the high hill on which I stood is like the knuckle of the middle 
finger. There was a gap on each side between the hill and the sea, 
of about half a mile, rather less on the west, covered by trenches 
running down tothe shore. The field of fire was excellent and 
though there was a certain amount of broken ground at the foot 
of the hills, still all movements of the Japanese were clearly visible 
for two or three miles. wo field batteries on a hill in rear guarded 
the right flank and prevented the Third Division getting round 
that way, but they were unable to effectively guard the left. This 
flank was also exposed to the Japanese gunboats who were able to 
fire on the reverse slopes of the hills. If the Russians had been able 
to prevent these gunboats from coming into Kinchow bay, it is very 
donbtful if the attack would have succeeded, certainly it would 
have required more than one day. The redoubts were very 
conspicuous. Their parapets were made of earth brought up 
the hill in sandbags, the ground apparently being too hard and 
rocky to allow of much excavation. None of the parapets that 
I saw were muchdamaged. The position was very cramped, and 
lacked depth. There was no good position for the reserve, and 
no second position had been prepared, though a possible one 
existed a short distance back. Flank defence for the left flank had 
been somewhat neglected, though the right flank had been well 
secured, as I have previously described. Each spur flanked its 
neighbour and every attack had to be frontal, so it was only by 
wading through the sea under the covering fire of their own gun- 
boats, that the Japanese managed to enfilade a shore trench and 
effect a lodgment on the left flank. According to one report it was 
the fire of the gun-boats catching the Russians waiting on the reverse 
slopes of the hills that primarily caused their defeat. I went on 
about noon by train to Port Arthur. On approaching the fortress 
the hills look as if they had had smallpox, so deeply are they pitted 
with shellmarks, and in many cases the_rear slopes had been terraced 
to form cover for the supports and reserves. 

My first afternoon I paid a visit to the War Museum erected by 
the Japanese. This Muscum contains a marvellous collection of 
specimens of all kinds of war material used in the siege by both sides. 
There were cupboards full of uniforms; forage and foodstuffs in bot- 
tles and tins ; while weapons, shell, cartridges, electric appliances, tools, 
etc., etc., were laid out on long tables neatly labelled in Japanese. An 
improvised “crowsfoot,” of thin iron rods joined in a cube or square, 
with their pointed ends projecting at all the corners was very neat, 
also the small hand-grenades, made out of any available article, tin 
canisters, seven pound shells, etc., of a size convenient for throwing 
and containing high explosive. One small grenade, made of cloth 
and about the size and shape of a sausage, filled with a slow burning 
composition, was used to throw against sandbags, so as to set them 
on fire and cause the earth to fall out. Improvised maxims of five 
rifles fixed in a wooden frame, wires from each bolt lead to one 
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handle, and a piece of wood lying along the triggers is connected 
by wires with a lever, which on being pressed fires the five rifles 
simultaneously. Wooden mortars used by the Japanese in the firing 
line to throw tin canisters containing some sort of high explosive, 
I could not find out exactly what. The mortar was simply a wooden 
barrel about two feet long bound round with withies, and mounted 
on a sort of toy carriage, its diameter being about four inches. 

In front of the building were ranged specimens of guns, all 
descriptions, many battered and broken. The field howitzer, about 
five inches diameter, appeared simpler than ours, and had a broad flat 
spade with springs underneath the axle. The latest field gun was dated 
1902. All round the building ran a fence formed of various patterns 
of wire entanglements, abattis, obstacles, live wire, boards studded 
with nails, trows-de-lowp, etc., while specimens of palisades, trenches, 
revetments, loopholes, etc., used in the field were also shown, and on 
the slopes behind were types of various land mines and fougasses. 

It was altogether the most marvellous exposition of war material 
and at the same time a striking testimony to the ingenuity of the 
Russian Engineers in devising such implements and obstacles and 
to the bravery and resource of the Japanese in finding ways and 
means to overcome them. 

The following morning, accompanied by the interpreter, who 
spoke English very well, I drove out to 203 Metre Hill. The road 
was very rough and it took us nearly forty minutes to drive along the 
valley to the foot of the hill. A short way up the hill, we crossed 
the line of the Japanese trench, protecting the hill against counter 
attack, this must have been the nearest point to Port Arthur that the 
Japanese reached before the capitulation. The hill has two peaks, 
practically the same height 203 and 210 and to the east separated by 
acol about 100 feet lower lies a hill called Akasayama. The Japan- 
ese placed two 4-7 naval guns in a sandbag battery on this col after 
they had captured the hill. Both peaks were originally crowned by 
semi-permanent works, which had been absolutely demolished by the 
shell fire thrown on them, the guns on the east peak had been buried 
deep in the ruins, and a hole about three feet deep had been dug to 
show the breech of one of them. The interpreter told me that they 
were six-inch calibre, but I could not see enough of them to verify 
his statement. The hill was very strongly entrenched, three lines of 
trenches running round it and in front of each wire entanglements 
had been prepared. The western summit hada spur projecting still 
further west, slightly lower than the top of the hill, and under the 
column between the two peaks the Russians had quarried a tunnel con- 
necting the trench for supports in rear of the hill with the firing trench 
in front. The trench in rear had been turned into a grave for the 
Russians after the battle, and each end is now marked with a cross. 
The Japancse attacked the hill from another, called 174 Metre Hill, 
facing 203, and forming the other side of a narrow valley. The 
approaches ran sideways down the hill into the bottom of the valley, 
viiee they worked up the slope of 203. In the valley were 
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emplacements for two 11-inch howitzers, the Japanese had prepared 
these after the capture of the hill, but had not time to use them before 
Stoessel capitulated. The interpreter told me that he had been to 
the top of the hill the day after it was taken, and that all over the 
hill he had to pick his way between the bodies, many corpses were 
stripped naked by the force of the explosion of the hand grenades, 
and others were simply in small pieces. The north side of the hill 
was thick with Japanese corpses, the south side with Russians. It 
was not surprising that the Japanese made such efforts to obtain 
possession of the hill, when the view obtainable from the top is 
considered. The whole extent of the harbour is disclosed and 
everything therein placed absolutely at the mercy of guns controlled 
from the summit. 

On the way out we passed the stables, barracks, and gunpark 
of a battery. The stables were well ventilated lofty buildings with 
stalls for 112 horses in each. The mud-floored stalls were arranged 
in four rows, two down the centre and one along each side, and were 
divided from each other by swinging bales. The mangers were 
wood, and I saw no provision for water. In the centre of each 
building was a large room, probably used for forage or harness, 
though I saw no pegs for the latter. The gunpark and barrack 
rooms lay close by and the whole arrangement was very compact. 

In the afternoon I went up to Golden Hill fort on the east of 
the entrance to the harbour. The fort had apparently suffered very 
little damage. Three 11-inch howitzers were in a battery on the top, 
several emplacements being empty, while down on a spur ne 4 
the sea front was a battery with, I think, four 10-inch guns ; two small 
Q. F. guns flanked the entrance from a position close to the water. 
The entrance to the harbour is very narrow, it looked about a 
hundred yards or less, while on the rocks on each side where lying 
the remains of the merchant vessels, sunk both by the Japanese and 
the Russians to block the entrance. Divers were hard at work 
taking the wrecks to pieces, the Japanese having made a contract 
with a private firm for their removal. The dockyard lies immediately 
underneath Golden Hill. In it were the Russian cruiser Pallada 
waiting for her repairs to be completed, and the mine laying vessel 
Rane iibe on her side in the dry dock, the gates of which had not 
yet been repaired, the only other Russian war vessel visible was 
a half-submerged destroyer, lying on the beach close to the railway 
station. The town itself did not show very many traces of the 
siege ; here and there was a burnt-out house or a shell hole in 
the roof—but most of the houses had escaped wonderfully, when the 
extent of the bombardment is considered. 

The next morning I went round the forts on the eastern side of 
the land defences. This side of the defences consisted of a series 
of forts placed on the spurs projecting northwards from the range 
of hills which runs in arough semicircle from the railway to the 
sea. On those spurs not occupied by forts were semi-permanent 
redoubts, and trenches covered the ground in between. All the forts 
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were on the crests of the spurs, and no effort appeared to have been 
made to make use of indirect fire in connection with the heavy 
guns, consequently nearly all the Russian guns of position offered 
a beautiful mark tothe Japanese gunners. I was told that the latter 
took full advantage of the chance offered to them, and soon knocked 
out the Russian guns with no loss to themselves, the only heavy 
shell to do any damage falling on the concrete bed of a howitzer and 
shifting it round about thirty degrees. No other shot fell at the 
Japanese batteries, well placed behind hills, etc., and firing by indirect 
methods. The first fort we visited was Shi-shu-san lying im- 
mediately east of the railway. The Japanese had occupied the glacis 
by sapping, then tunnelled into the ditch and captured it, and 
then had run a mine under the parapet at the salient and blown it 
up. I was told that over 250 Russians had been buried in the ruins 
by the explosion alone. The whole fort though it had been solidly 
built. of concrete was absolutely wrecked. I could tell where the 
ditch had been and the general outline of the place, but no details 
could be made out at all. The glacis was like a ploughed field with 
trenches, and the parapet was like a rubbish heap with a huge 
crater where the mine had been exploded. 

The next fort to the east of Shi-shu-san was Ehrlung-shan, in a 
similar state of ruin, the Japanese having captured it in very much 
the same way as the other. The mouth of their tunnel under the 
crest of the glacis into the ditch was plainly visible and shewed that 
it had been cut out of the solid rock. 

To the east of Ehrlung-shan lies the highest point of the range, 
called by the Japanese Observatory Hill. Here the Russians had 
mounted two 6-inch, approximately, naval guns on circular naval 
mountings. It must have been a stiff job getting them up the hill 
as the slope is very stcep, and the summit is so narrow that the gun 
platforms had Me aaeuonsd down the front with wire cables. The 
guns were poised right on the summit of the hill so the Japanese 
with well directed shots had put them both out of action. One 

un had had a foot or so Lael off the muzzle, the other had a dent 
in the barrel just behind the trunnions. A shell was jammed 
in the bore precisely at that spot and I wondered if by chance the 
Japanese projectile had struck the gun at the very moment that 
the shell was passing down the bore? There were also several 
lines of sandbag entrenchments on the hill, and along the foot of its 
front slope runs the Chinese wall, about 10 feet high and 12 feet feet 
thick, behind which the Russians had constructed many bomb-proof 
shelters of which few traces remained, the natives having stolen 
all the wood for firewood and other purposes. In front of Ehrlung- 
shan and slightly to the east lay West and East Penlang forts on 
lower spurs, and away across the wide valley in front of them stood 
up Takushan Peak, nehind which the Japanese 11th Division had 
had its head quarters. T’o the north-east of Observation Hill and 
separated from it by a narrow valley was North Fort or Kikwan. 
The Japanese say that Kondrachenko was killed by a shell in 
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a casemate in this fort, but they are not sure about it as his death 
was kept very quiet by the Russians and few know where it did 
actually occur. The salient of this fort had also been destroyed by a 
mine and it was nearly as much of a wreck as the others, only the 
side ditches seemed to have escaped better than the rest. The 
Chinese had been grubbing among the ruins in the interior for wood 
and had disinterred Russian remains with the result that the 
stench in the fort was terrible. There was a small reservoir in the 
valley behind the fort and I noticed in all the forts I visited 
and also on 203 Metre Hill that the Russians had arranged an 
excellent water supply by means of pipes and pumps. The next fort 
East Kikwan had never been captured by the Japanese and according 
to my informant had been blown up by the Russians while peace 
negotiations were proceeding. Beyond this lay the sea forts which 
I was not allowed to visit. 

The main point that strnck me after secing the forts was the 
state of complete ruin to which they had been brought by the 
combined effects of shell and mine. The field of fire from all the 
forts was good and they mutually supported one another, but there 
was as usual with such hills, a certain amount of cover in the 
nullahs, formed by the water-courses as soon as they get off the hard 
ground of the hills into the soft earth of the valleys. The manner 
in which the Japanese had sapped their way right up to the crest of 
the glacis seemed to me little short of marvellous. 

From an Artillery point of view the primary lesson appeared to me 
to be the necessity of using indirect fire. There were many positions 
in the valleys where the Russians could have placed batteries, 
concealed from the Japanese view and sheltered toa great extent 
from their fire. As it turned out, the Japanese heavy batteries socn 
got the better of their opponents, and the defence of the forts had to 
be confined to rifles and machine guns with such extraneous and 
devilish aids as hand grenades and bombs. [have not heard of it but 
I should think it quite likely that Turkish Fire and other relics of 
ancient warfare were also brought into play. 

While proceeding from Shanghai to Chefu in a Chinese coasting 
steamer I had a most interesting conversation with the captain who 
had been in Port Arthur at the commencement of hostilities. On 
the night of the torpedo attack his ship was lying with the Russian 
fleet outside the harbour, but fortunately for him on the side next 
the land. All the senior naval ofticers were ashore at a big function 
at Admiral Starck’s and they all came off to their vessels after 
the attack. He was refused permission to leave the next day 
for fear he should give away the result of the attack, so he had 
the pleasure of watching, from rather too close a proximity, the 
bombardment which then took place. The shells striking a vessel 
made dense black smoke; if they struck the water, black stuff like 
soot spread out over the surface, his vessel was covered with it from 
a shell striking the water twenty yards away. Report said that the 
Japanese torpedo boats had special instructions to go for the Bayan 
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Captain Willan, evidently a respected opponent. In the fight of 
the 12th of August, a Russian Volunteer Fleet steamer with three 
funnels went out in advance of the fleet and steamed straight for 
the Japanese. She found herself getting too close to them without 
any support and turned, but unfortunately in turning she presented 
her broadside to them and was promptly hulled. She had to return 
to harbour as quick as she went out and save herself from sinking by 
running up on the beach. A Dane who was in Port Arthur during 
the siege told him that the Russian regiments often went into action 
without their officers who stayed, or were left behind, in the town. 
The Dane was also responsible for the following story. The officers 
in charge of the forts had to indent on a main magazine for the 
ammunition they required. On one occasion an officer lost the book 
of forms and sent in a requisition properly made out on a piece 
of paper. This was returned to him with the intimation that the 
amiaunition could not be issued to him without the production of the 
proper form. After great delay the officer obtained a new book and 
sent in a fresh requisition. This time the ammunition came out 
all right but with it a note saying that they were out of the size he 
wanted so sent the nearest they had. Se non e vero e ben trovato. 

The Russian and Japanese mines were frequently met with 
in the adjoining seas and they were exploded by riddling them with 
bullets from a Hotchkiss. The bullet holes let in the water which 
caused the mine to sink and turn over, when the pendulum inside 
swung and made contact causing the mine to explode. 

After leaving Port Arthur the Japanese Government very 
kindly completed their hospitality by giving me a passage from 
Dalny to Japan on a transport, the Kohina Maru, a boat which had 
been fitted up as a hospital ship. She carried some 220 invalids 
and another 60 or so passengers, ofticers on leave and such like. 
Dalny seemed to have escaped very well and both the docks and 
the town were in perfect order. The Russians had unfortunately 
for themselves, built the docks in too solid a manner to permit of 
their destruction at short notice, so they were practically intact. 

We reached Moji in due course and there certain of us, myself 
ineluded, disembarked, while the boat went on to Ousina. Both at 
Moji and Ousina all passengers by Government transport have to 
go through a hot bath and have their clothes fumigated. Most 
elaborate and comfortable arrangements have been made for this 
purpose and the hot bath was very acceptable after the sea water on 
board. I cannot conclude without mentioning the superb exhibit of 
war trophies that the Japanese have arranged in front of the Imperial 
Palace at Tokio in the Imperial Park. The park is a large enclosure 
some three quarters of a mile long by half a mile wide with four 
large grass plots, divided by broad gravel paths. In each plot were 
rows of Russian rifles piled in threes. Each plot was bordered by a 
string of guns, naval quick firers, howitzers, field guns, maxims, 
ammunition wagons, limbers, cte., while down the road nearest the 
Imperial Palace were about a dozen heavy guns up to a twelve-inch 
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naval gun, all on their proper carriages. The exhibit was a splendid 
idea and was carried out with the thoroughness that the Japanese 
show in everything they do. 

‘he War Museum in Tokio is also very good and contains 
many relics both of the Chinese and of the late war. Even the 
wreath presented by the German Emperor to General Nogi after 
the fall of Port Arthur occupies an honoured place. On the walls 
are hung excellent pictures of the battles in Manchuria, as well as 
portraits of famous soldiers. I went there on a Saturday afternoon 
and it was simply crowded with people, an object lesson for the Army 
Council if only they could have seen it. 

I must not close without paying a tribute to the kindness and 
generosity of the Japanese Government. I had of course intended to 
pay my own expenses, but as soon as I arrived in Manchuria, I found 
that I was not to be permitted todo so. During the whole of my 
stay in Manchuria I was treated as the guest of the nation. 

Information was sent beforehand to the stations where I was 
going to stay and the officers did all in their power to make me 
comfortable. 


WARFARE WITH DISEASE. 


A Lecture delivered by Major G.S. Thomson, I.M.S., Specialist in Public Health, 
Western Command, at the Connaught Institute, Poona, on 18th September 1806. 


The greatest scourge in the Army, both in peace and war, is the 
demon of disease. The problem for the Army in the future is how 
to prevent disease ; for the health of an Army is the first condition 
of its efficiency. As the Medical Committee “On the Medical 
Arrangements in the South African War ” Report pregnantly state:— 

“The Committee are of opinion that no satisfactory system of 

camp sanitation can be carried out without the intelligent 

co-operation of Company and Commanding Officers, and 

consider that in future all officers should receive periodical 

instruction in elementary hygiene, as applied to barracks and 

camps.’—(Report of Surgeon-General Sir W. D. Wilson., 
78. 


Hence the justification ofthis lecture, and if I can succeed in 
arousing your interest in the subject of “ Warfare with Disease” 
our time will not have been spent in vain. You can only hope to 
grasp the principles of disease, causation and prevention in one dis- 
course ; and the details would profitably occupy your attention on 
future occasions should opportunities offer during a course of lectures 
on “ Warfare with Disease.” 

None of you believe that disease falls from the sky, or rises as 
an exhalation from the earth ; neither do any of you credit the 
theory of the ignorant and fatalistic population among whom we live 
that it is due to fate ;so that the very idea of combating disease 
is foreign to Hindu philosophy. 

Some may think that it isdue to climate ; and, whilst this is 
so to some extent, it does not explain all the facts and phenomena 
of disease. There was much truth in the contention of that Irish- 
man in the Indian Medical Service who could not bear to hear the 
climate of India abused, and said, “A lot of you young fellows come 
out here, and drink and eat and eat and drink and have a rattling 
good time of it ;and ye die ; and then ye go home and say it was 
the climate that did it.” 

A gallant regiment is ordered on field service; and whatever 
may be the total number of non-etficients during the ensuing cam- 
paign the Medical Officer can assure the Commanding Officer that 
94 per cent, of such non-efficiency will be due to disense and only 6 per 
cent to the weapons of destruction in the hands of the enemy. The 
Medical Officer can further truly state that most of this waste in war 
is due to preventible diseases. Forearmed and forewarned with this 
knowledge should the Commanding Officer think more of pipe-clay 
and facings than of cubic space and Pasteur filters ; should his officers 
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be compelled to pass “ P” and “Q” and not be instructed in the A, B, 
C, of hygiene ; should the men be experts in signalling and the 
helio and remain ignorant of the simple safeguards of sanitary 
science ? 

Should each and all of them play the war game and neglect the 
ne of warfare with disease, and be more concerned about how to 

lodge bullets than how to dodge bacilli ? Should the responsible 
authorities equip the force with maxims and no microscopes ? 

In war there are two foes—the “open enemy and the silent 
assassin. Are we equally equipped to war with both ? The system 
is at fault. We have a most highly trained and intrepid fighting 
machine, it must be kept going and cared for. You have left noth- 
ing undone that human intellect and foresight can suggest to make 
your men fit ; have you studicd how to keep them fit? You have 
made them worthy ofa place in the fighting line in the hour of 
their country’s need ; you must learn how to preserve them there— 
intact from preventible disease. 

We have a trusty arm ; but by good organisation during peace 
in the formation of a Sanitary Corps of experts to instruct the officers 
and personnel in the prevention of disease and the preservation of 
health we hope to furnish forth the one thing yet lacking to secure 
its prowess. The soldier's art is war ; it is for war he is trained and 
for war he is maintained. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
everything that can contribute to make him perfect—fitted to endure 
hardness as a good soldier—should receive equal attention from 
those who study the art of war and are responsible for the organi- 
sation and preparation of our armed forces. Across‘every page of 
the history of war is written the reiterated one sad message of 
disaster due to disease, and that disease kills more than bullets. 

The average losses in all wars hitherto, with one notable 
exception, have been at the rate of 1 death at the hands of the enemy 
against 4 deaths from disease. It is rational, therefore, to ask if 
this loss to the army can be lessened, or wholly climinated, and how 
best to attain that end? There can be no doubt that most of the 
disease and mortality in the army both dwing war and peace is 
preventable ; and if, as His Gracious Majesty has said—* preventable, 
why not prevented ?” 

It is not prevented because we have not put into practice the 
methods of Hygiene sufticiently during peace. The best test of our 
knowledge ofdisease is our power to predict and prevent it. No 
measure of success, however, can be attained in the prevention of 
disease without the formation ofa strong public opinion on the 
subject, and the enlistment of intelligent co-operation of every 
individual in the army it is proposed to protect. 

The lessons of sanitary science must be put to practical use 
in every day life, they must be learned during peace so that they 
may become almost automatic and reliable therefore during war. 
This is not merely the Medical Ofticer’s work. No matter how 
learned, zealous and energetic he may be he cannot go round day 
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and night enforcing the carrying out of the principles of disease 
prevention. Each one of us for ourself must keep the body clean, 
the teeth brushed, the clothing, dwelling, cook-house and surround- 
ings sanitary. 

Who is to look out for the purity of the air you breathe, the 
water you drink, and the food you eat, and the contagions you must 
avoid, if you don’t do so for yourself ? 

By knowledge and experience, and by instruction in sanitation 
each one of us must learn how to live and not die prematurely by 
preventable disease. The Medical Officer can help by pointing out 
the dangers to health, and the safeguards against discase ; then 
all of us both by precept and example can influence and instruct 
the men entrusted to our care to adopt the methods of Hygiene, and 
the hideous mortality and waste in war from diseases, largely 
preventable, will be eliminated. 

That this is not the mere crack-brained idea of a medical 
faddist, look at two concrete facts in proof of the value of sanitation 
in the Army. The first is the triumph of peace, and remember, 
“Peace hath her victories not less renowned than those of War.” 


TotaL DEATH RatTEs. 


European Troops ane tee 50 yearsago ... 50°69 per 1000. 
1898-1902 (4 years) 14:96 do. 
1903 13:05 do. 
1904 » 10°83 do. 
Native Troops Se Bee 50 yearsago .... 37°45 per 1000. 
1997-1901 4 years) 11:92 ~ do. 
1903 10°04 do. 
1904 a. 846 do. 
Civil population of India—about ... .. 80°16 per 1000, 
Home Army se eee ave) 36:19 do, 


The only disease that has not yielded considerably to the efforts 
of Hygiene is Enteric :— 


_ENTERIC RATIOS PER 1000. 


Years, Admissions. Deaths, 


Among British Troops . 1872-88 os old 
1889-98 241 6°38 
1899 20°6 514 
(South African 
1900 166 477) War no susceptible 
1901 12:8 3:32 J drafts, — therefore 
much less incid- 
ence). 
1902 167 4:29 
1903 19-6 4:19 
1904 19°6 3-76 
Home Army... we LE 8 12 


In fact, there has been no diminution in the morbidity from 
Enteric, although the mortality rate has progressively diminished. 
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INCIDENCE OF ENTERIC. 


European Troops, etc., etc. in year 1904. 
Average strength. Admissions. Deaths. 


Officers oe 33 2,319 20:3 2°59 
Men oe was 71,083 19°6 376 
Women eee se 3,220 87 93 
Children ne ae 4,964 64 “40 
Ghurkas ee 3 10,000 (1) 1:3 33 
Native prisoners... see 104,825 5 13 
Native Troops ... ae 124, 055 6 “13 
Home Army... 244,495 8 12 


Enteric in 1904 cansed 347 per cent of the deaths among 
British Troops in India. It is increasing among the British Officers 
attached to the Indian Army of late years; and the figures for 1905 
are the worst on record, and the officers, again, suffer more than any 
other class. 

1905—British Officers with European Troops, per 1000. 
Admission —21°5 Deaths—4r41 
British Officers with Indian Troops, per 1000. 
Admissions—18'2 Deaths—4°41 
InpIAN INCIDENCE or ENTERIC ON Corps, AGE, AND SERVICE. 
Ratio per 1000 of strength for period 1895-1900. 


British Troops. ... Admissions. Deaths. Percentage Composition by age. 
A. D. under 25. 25-30 30 & over. 
Cavalry - oes oon 0. 56 32 12 
R.H. A. » . ; 2 
RA. {ft F/A.&M.Bs. 278 7553 52 36 12 
Talent rN . 26 6:93 59° 31 10 
.. Dismounted Gari: 154 $01 37 43 20 
eed 
AGE. 
Admission per 1000 + Under 20, 20-25. 25-30. 30-35. 35-40. over 40. 
India ae 256 404 15:9 68 23 06 
British Troops —Liability 27-9 441 17-4 74 25 07 
to attack. 
1895-98 . Deaths we O12 10°87 4:09 «261 1:26 eos 
Liability to death 21-4 454 171 109 5:3 
England and Wales—Civil 0-267 0388 -291 ... 223 


Population —males, deaths. 
AGE INcIDENCE. 


Percentages to Strength. Liability. Relative. Liability. 
Present. A. D. Morbidity. Mortality. 
Under 20 2:99 274 2-05 +92 69 
i 20-25 5218 15°46 75 94 1-45 1-46 
ey 25-30 35-03 19°89 19:19 ‘57 “55 
: 30-35 7-05 171 2:46 “24 35 
” 35-40 213 “18 35 08 “16 
a 40and “61 01 aoe 02 * 


upwards. 
SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Under l year. 1-2, 2-3, 3-4. 4-10. 5-10. 10 to 
ions per 1000, 65-7 3822 227) 17-1 15 102 17 
to attack... 39:9 196 138 10-4 91 62 10 
w. 1592 892 615 527 467 2:92 0-66 
Liability ‘todeath ... 358 200 138 118 105 66 15 


(From Major Ernest Roberts ‘‘ Enteric in India.”) 
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BENEriITs OF HYGIENE AMONG BRITISH TROOPS. 


1859 va. 1903. 1859 ve, 1903. 

Admissions, Deaths. 
All troops at Home and abroad... 1,112 758 18:2 113 
United Kingdom eee vee 1,028 587 89 341 
Gibraltar... os 948 397 77 4°05 
Malta “ ae ww. 1,218 620 19-0 6:34 

Ionian Isles ase aoe 881 ' 123 t 
Canada... re we 545 323 10-4 3-02 
Barbadoes oo we 1,050 894 6-3 567 
West Atrica ae ww. 580 1,929 25:0 15°15 
South Africa ee 923 786 113, 11-06 
Jamaica 1,335 842 ltd 355 
Bermuda ... ane 537 531 139 3:49 
St. Helena ae 802 713 13-0 T41 
Mauritius on 1,236 861 161 5-36 
India eee wee 1,814 1,035 32:2 1333 
Ceylon. as 1,698 738 35 11-14 
China... os ae 2,783 1,636 50-4 10-66 

SoLpiER vs. CIVILIAN, 
Comparative Mortality per 1,000. 

India, 
Ages 20-25 34 versus 41 ee we 10-70 
47 2 58 Mas S43 
7U = 82 m we 12°74 
98 ” 96 we we» = 10°81 
India in 1905 —European Troops—Mortality all causes ss. we «11-28 


These results are due to the spread and practice of the know- 
ledge of hygiene, better barracks, etc., etc. in the Army, and are 
evidences of the success of your active and intelligent co-operation 
in preventing disease among your men, 

II. As an example of what can be done to diminish disease in 
wartare, look at the splendid record of our plucky allics in the 
Russo-Japanese war. With this noble example before them our 
responsible officials can no longer remain inactive and put away the 
necessary re-organisation by the plea that “ Funds do not permit” 
or that “ War ts not strictly a hygienic business.” 

It is true that war is not a pic-nic; and one cannot therefore 
expect that perfect sanitation that obtains in a properly administered 
modern and up-to-date community. 

In their war with the Colossus of the North, the Japanese, up 
till Ist May 1905, had 43,892 men killed in battle, 7°32 per cent of 
their army in the ficld. Their wounded amounted to 49°99 per cent 
of the nonctticients; and their sick to 50°01 per cent; but of their 
total sick only 2 per cent died ; 45 per cent of their sick and wounded 
returned to duty; and 35 per cent of their army never missed a 
day's duty during the entire 18 month’s campaign in a trying climate 
under arduous work. Again, instead of the majority of their diseases 
being infections, as in the Boer War, only 351 per cent of the 
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sickness and 0°76 per cent of the deaths in the Japanese Army were 
due to preventable infections. Another rather remarkable fact is 
that 243 per cent of their sickness was due to Beri-Beri, a disease 
which a Japanese naval doctor has ascertained the causation and 
prevention of; and thus has wiped it out of their Navy by an 
improved dictary. 

Owing to jealousy this naval doctor’s views did not, at first, 
receive due recognition in the Army Council of Japan ; and:had this 
disease been prevented, as it could have been, the Japanese sick 
would have totalled only 3 of their wounded. ‘The army ration was 
afterwards improved and Beri-Beri disappeared altogether towards 
the end of the campaign. The figures in former wars, therefore, 
have been almost reversed by the Japanese foresight and organisa- 
tion, and warfare with disease. 

A high Japanese official at the béginning of the Russo-Japanese 
Campaign said :—“ We are prepared to face two million. In every 
war hitherto 4 men have died of disease for each one that fell by 
bullets or steel. That will be the best position of Russia in this 
war. We propose to eliminate disease, as a factor, and in this way 
we shall neutralise the superiority-of Russian numbers and stand on 
a comparatively equal footing.” 

In the Japanese Army recruits are instructed as to health 
preservation, and officers learn sanitation as they learn drill. All 
doubtful water is boiled on a campaign and a sanitary staff proceeds 
with the van of the army. Pills preservative against fever, dysen- 
tery and diarrhea, are placed on a par with the reserve ration. 

Nothing would surprise the Japanese so much, should we ever 
conduct a campaign together, as our comparative indifference to the 
health of our men until they actually get ill. The humanitarian 
problem of tending the sick and wounded has been faced by us; but 
our regulations for disease prevention remain practically where they 
were a century ago. In 1894, in their war with China, the Japanese 
themselves had eight times as many sick as wounded. In their 
latest war they have established a marvellous record. To show how 
the Japanese improved by their experiences, contrast result in— 


Per cent, deaths. 
To Troops of all arms engaged. 


Per cent, sick. 


China-Japanese War (1894-1895) vee 59°20 9°29 
North China (1900) ese 34°88 4°33 
Russo-Japanese (1904-1905) we 36:04 2:99 
Japanese Army, Feby. 1904—May 1905 :—Killed vs. — 43°892 
Died of wounds... 9-054 
Wounded 145°527 
Sick ves 162-556 
Contagious «10565 
Died of disease... 7 483 


Contagious 4°557 
Total a 383°584 
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Japanese Army, 1904-1905. Sick per cent at a certain date 
in one Army Corps :— 


Diseases,—Malaria ove ~ oo oe 0°37 
Beri-Beri ate oe ve ae 2430 
Frost-bite aa oe oe ee O75 
Dysentery on oon oo we: 195 
Typhoid Ah on one oe = 161 
Small-pox soe ory a0 wwe = 0°05 
Wounded in action ou ase we 45°53 
All other wounds and injuries oe we S71 
All other diseases oo oo we 21-73 

Total 100 % 
JAPANESE LOSSEs. 

Battles. Killed. Wounded, Per cent. 
Yalu one 231 850 8-67 
Nanshan on 745 3,458 4-64 
Tellissu “2 217 946 436 
Liao Yang 3,182 15,410 4°84 
Shaho 4,384 11,340 2°58 
Mukden 9,690 31,535 3°25 
Port Arthur , 4,539 12,578 277 


Mean ratio, 1 killed to 3:31 wounded. 

Total killed, 43,892—7-32 per cent of the Army in the field. 

Total Field Army—599,617. 

Are these statistics true or manipulated? It is true there was 
no Ashmead-Bartlett to report the tacts. 

I. Four independent reports are available. [1, Surgeon- 
General Koike at Tokio; 2, “ Times” Correspon- 
dent ; 3, Surgeon-Major Seaman, U.S. A.; 4, Lieut- 
Colonel MacPherson, R.A.M.C., our Attaché.] 

IL Referring to different dates. 
Ill. Referring to different Army Corps, all agree sub- 
stantially. 

Contrast their achievement with our own records for South 
Africa :— 

In the Boer War, 63,644 men were invalided Home for disease, 
and 8,221 on account of wounds, i.e., nearly eight times as many for 
disease as for casualties at the hands of the enemy. 

The total deaths in South Africa from disease were seven times 
more than deaths from wounds : and 4th of this mortality was due 
to infectious and preventable diseases. In the two years of the 
Boer War there were 31,363 cases and 1,248 deaths from dysentery ; 
and 42,741 cases and 7,998 deaths from enteric among the British 
troops; 746 per 1,000 were admitted to hospital for disease and 
only 34 per 1,000 for wounds ; and the deaths from disease were 69 
per 1,000 as against 42 per 1,000 trom wounds and their consequences ; 
350,000 were passed through the hospitals for disease during the 
war, 

If such enormous waste in war is preventable, the preservation 
of the soldiers’ health is the first duty of the State; Lest we forget 
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therefore, let us organise victory during peace as this is the best 
preparation for war. Grasp the fact that this hideous non-etticieney 
can be avoided and it will be avoided. We still want an_ organised 
Sanitary Service for our Army. A sanitary section of the Roval 
Army Medical Corps and Indian Medical Service would meet an 
important requirement of an Army in the field; an organisation 
containing trained men competent to deal with water sterilisation 
and to act as sanitary inspectors and instructors. To-day science is 
essential to victory. We want the instructed intelligence to be 
enlisted on the side of this severe fight against disease. Our scouts 
must be the sanitary experts who look out for and avert disease. 

Systematic instruction of selected N.C. Os. and men should 
be started at once. The soldier will show an interest in sanitary 
measures for his welfare, which give him wider views of his duties 
to himself and to the State, and which enlarge his sense of respon- 
sibility. He thus becomes an intelligent co-worker in his own 
deliverance from the scourge of the Army in peace and war—the 
demon of disease. 

“Worry through” methods won’t do in our next war. They 
cost us in South Africa £250,000,000 and a rush and ransack of the 
four corners of the Empire for many skilled specialists on £5,000 a 
year each. You are prepared to avert future Magersfonteins and 
Colensos;—let us also avert future Modder (Murder?) Rivers 
where we lost far more men at its unopposed crossing from enteric 
than at the battle of Colenso from wounds. 

Convinced therefore that much can be done in this matter by 
your co-operation, the principles of disease, causation and prevention 
are brought before you, as simply as possible, to enable you to wage 
a successful warfare with disease. 

The factor in this causation may be conveniently summarised 
under four headings, in accordance with the modern conception of 
disease. The basis of this conception is what is known as the 
“Germ theory.” It is a theory that has come to stay and is proved: 
and observation and experiment are daily adding to the list of those 
diseases in which germs are found to be the true causative factor; the 
very latest being syphilis. Professor Koch laid down the following 
postulates for the germ theory. 

That germs are the efficient cause of disease it must be 
shown :— 

I—That a specific germ is found in every case of the 
disease. 
II.—That it occurs in no other disease. 
II.—When isolated, in pure cultures, it can propagate the 
same disease. 
IV.—The same specific germ can be found in the tissues 
and organs of the subject. of the reproduced disease. 

The complete proofs of the four postulates for some diseases 
is very difficult, eg., leprosy and syphilis which mankind suffer 
from almost alone j and living experiments on men are not desirable. 
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(See Table ITI.) 


All these factors are equally important in disease causation ; 
and none of them can be ignored or unduly exaggerated to neglect 
of the others. They are inter-related to each other, and mutually 
dependent to produce their greatest common factor—disease. 

Infectious disease, then, might be defined in a Spenserian man- 
ner as the “Simultaneous concurrence of a complex congress of 
factors, any one of which being absent the disease cannot occur. Just 
as the same twentieth century philosopher has defined life as “ the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations,” 
so disease is the want of adjustment to our environment produced 
and induced by the above factors and their inter-actions. 

If we wish to entirely prevent disease we must take into account 
all the co-related factors, eg., the inhabitants of the Fiji Islands 
never had measles among them; and many of them would not 
believe that such a disease existed, or at any rate concluded it would 
never attack them. One day a ship with some cases of measles 
on board touched their shores, brought the germs—and a widespread 
epidemic broke out which spared neither age, sex, nor condition 
of life. As regards measles these people were living in a fool’s 
paradise—they had all the factors except the germs. Just as here 
in India we had all the factors for plague in abundance for ages 
past in the shape of insanitations, overcrowding, bad ventilation, 
and filth, yet no epidemic of peat until the germs of that dreadful 
disease were imported from China ten years ago. 

In the field of disease the same laws hold good as in the field 
of nature. You may have the fertile soil, necessary rainfall, manure 
and skilled labour all ready, yet no crop until the particular seed 
is sown. We now procure excellent potatoes from Mahableshwar, 
for example, but not before the seed was brought here from Ireland. 
So every disease has its natural habitat, and when the germs reach 
suitable insanitary surroundings and fall upon susceptible indivi- 
duals, an epidemic is sure to break out. In a similar view also, 
one tries to fight against disease by keeping it out of the soil 
(quarantine, isolation, segregation, medical inspection) by killing it 
(disinfection, ermicides, burning, etc., etc.), by making the soil 
unsuitable for it (sanitation, hygiene, inoculation, vaccination, serum 
therapy, etc., etc.). Each line of defence has its appropriate place 
and function according to the disease to be dealt with ; and however 
confusing the multiple methods may seem to the uninitiated lay 
mind there is a sure foundution in the proved scientific facts of 
causation for EACH measure of prevention recommended by the 
medical faculty in their warfare with disease. 

Now some of the lines of defence against preventable diseases 
are easier of practical application than others. This is best illustra- 
ted perhaps by taking a few typical examples of diseases you are 
familiar with and pointing out what medical science can do to 
prevent them, : 
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Captain Willan, evidently a respected opponent. In the fight of 
the 12th of August, a Russian Volunteer Fleet steamer with three 
funnels went out in advance of the fleet and steamed straight for 
the Japanese. She found herself getting too close to them without 
any support and turned, but unfortunately in turning she presented 
her broadside to them and was promptly hulled. She had to return 
to harbour as quick as she went out and save herself from sinking by 
running up on the beach. A Dane who was in Port Arthur during 
the siege told him that the Russian regiments often went into action 
without their officers who stayed, or were left behind, in the town. 
The Dane was also responsible for the following story. The officers 
in charge of the forts had to indent on a main magazine for the 
ammunition they required. On one occasion an ofticer lost the book 
of forms and sent in a requisition properly made out on a piece 
of paper. This was returned to him with the intimation that the 
ammunition could not be issued to him without the production of the 
proper form, After great delay the officer obtained a new book and 
sent in a fresh requisition. This time the ammunition came out 
all right but with it a note saying that they were out of the size he 
wanted so sent the nearest they had. Se non e vero e ben trovato. 

The Russian and Japanese mines were frequently met with 
in the adjoining seas and they were exploded by riddling them with 
bullets from a Hotchkiss. The bullet holes let in the water which 
caused the mine to sink and turn over, when the pendulum inside 
awung and made contact causing the mine to explode. 

After leaving Port Arthur the Japanese Government very 
kindly completed their hospitality by giving me a passage from 
Dalny to Japan on a transport, the Kohina Maru, a boat which had 
been fitted up as a hospital ship. She carricd some 220 invalids 
and another 60 or so passengers, officers on leave and such like. 
Dalny seemed to have escaped very well and both the docks and 
the town were in perfect order. The Russians had unfortunately 
for themselves, built the docks in too solid a manner to permit of 
their destruction at short notice, so they were practically intact. 

We reached Moji in due course and there certain of us, myself 
included, disembarked, while the boat went on to Ousina. Both at 
Moji and Ousina all passengers by Government. transport have to 
go through a hot bath and have their clothes fumigated. Most 
elaborate and comfortable arrangements have been made for this 
purpose and the hot bath was very acceptable after the sea water on 
board, T cannot conclude without mentioning the superb exhibit of 
war trophies that the Japanese have arranged in front of the Imperial 
Palace at Tokio in the Imperial Park. The park is a large enclosure 
some three quarters of a mile long by half a mile wide with four 
large grass plots. divided by broad gravel paths. In each plot were 
rows of Russian rifles piled in threes. Each plot was bordered by a 
string of guns, naval quick firers, howitzers, field) guns, maxims, 
ammunition wagons, limbers, cte., while down the road nearest the 
Imperial Palace were about a dozen heavy guns up to a twelve-inch 
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naval gun, all on their proper carriages. The exhibit was a splendid 
idea and was carried out with the thoroughness that the Japanese 
show in everything they do. 

The War Mussum in Tokio is also very good and contains 
many relics both of the Chinese and of the late war. Even the 
wreath presented by the German Emperor to General Nor atter 
the fall of Port: Arthur oecupies an honoured place. On the wale 
are hong excellent pictures of the battles in Manchuria, as weil as 
portraits of famous soldiem. T went there on a Saturday afternecn 
and it was simply crowded with people, an object lesson tor the Army 
Council if only they could have seen it. 

T must not close without paying a tnbute to the kindness and 
generosity of the Japanese Government, DPhad of course intended te 
pay my own expenses, but as soon as DP arrived in Manchuria, Tt nid 
that Twas not to be permitted todo so. Durnng the whote of my 
stay in Manchuria I] was treated as the guest of the nation. 

Information was sent beforehand to the stations where Twas 
going to stay and the officers did all in’ their power to maae me 
comfortable. 
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A Lecture delivered by Major G.S. Thomson, I.M.S., Specialist in Public Health, 
Western Command, at the Connaught Institute, Poona, on 18th September 1806. 


The greatest scourge in the Army, both in peace and war, is the 
demon of disease. The problem for the Army in the future is how 
to prevent disease ; for the health of an Army is the first condition 
of its efficiency. As the Medical Committee “On the Medical 
Arrangements in the South African War” Report pregnantly state:— 

“The Committee are of opinion that no satisfactory system of 

camp sanitation can be carricd out without the intelligent 

co-operation of Company and Commanding Officers, and 

consider that in future all officers should receive periodical 

instruction in elementary hygiene, as applied to barracks and 

camps.’—(Report of Surgeon-General Sir W. D. Wilson., 
. 78.) 

Hines the justification ofthis lecture, and if I can succeed in 
arousing your interest in the subject of “ Warfare with Disease” 
our time will not have been spent in vain. You can only hepe to 

the principles of disease, causation and prevention in one dis- 
course ; and the details would profitably occupy your attention on 
future occasions should opportunities offer during a course of lectures 
on “ Warfare with Disease.” 

None of you believe that disease falls from the sky, or rises as 
an exhalation from the earth ; neither do any of you credit the 
theory of the ignorant and fatalistic population among whom we live 
that it is due to fate ; so that the very idea of combating disease 
is foreign to Hindu philosophy. 

Some may think that it is due to climate ; and, whilst this is 
so to some extent, it does not explain all the facts and phenomena 
of disease. There was much truth in the contention of that Irish- 
man in the Indian Medical Service who could not bear to hear the 
climate of India abused, and said, “A lot of you young fellows come 
out here, and drink and eat and eat and drink and have a rattling 
good time of it ;and ye die ; and then ye go home and say it was 
the climate that did it.” 

A gallant regiment is ordered on field service; and whatever 
may be the total number of non-etficients during the ensuing cam- 
paign the Medical Officer can assure the Commanding Officer that 
94 per cent of such non-efticiency will be due to disease and only 6 per 
cent to the weapons of destruction in the hands of the enemy. The 
Medical Officer can further truly state that most of this waste in war 
is due to preventible diseases. Forearmed and forewarned with this 
knowledge should the Commanding Officer think more of pipe-clay 
and facings than of cubic space and Pasteur filters ; should his officers 
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he compelled to pass © PB" and “© Q "and net be instreted in the ALB, 
C, hyviene : should the men be experts in) signalling and thee 
helo and remain iynerant oof the simple safeguards of sanetart 
seclence ¢ 

Should cach and allbof them play the war game and neglect the 
game oof wartare with disease, lak he nore concemed about Baow 
dedie bullets than how te dedie baci ¢ Shonld the respe ener” 
authorities equip the force with miaxtins and wo ae roscapes ¢ 

Tn war there are two fees the open enemy and the ecet 
assassn Are weequaliy equipped te war with beth 4 The = 
Isatotanit. Wehave admest highly troned and ante pa glouers 
toachine, itinnst be kept omy and eared for, You have bate oo tt + 
Ing undene that) hitman intellect and foresight ean sug est te tae 
Vourmen fit shave you studied how te keep them fit You bee 
Mride them werthy ofa place an the fighting line in the hoe ur st 
theareountry s need o yeu ust learn how te preserve theme gh. en > 


Intact trem preventibie disease, 
Wehave atrusty arm ; but by good ongmisanen dant, 4° 
in the formation of a Sanitary Corps et experts to instract the ee Too 
and persennedin the prevention of disease and the presery 
healdh we hope to formish terth the one thing yet Licking te eee 
IES prowese Vhe soldier's artas warcitin for War he as trun. <2 do ued 
for war he ds mamtamed.  Dtas of the atmest Hipertanes, th 
everything thatean contoibute to take him pertect fitted te 
hondness as a goed soldi should reeerse equal attention fra 
these who study Che art of war and are responsible for the eae 
vnoand: po paration of eur armed forces, # 
the history ef war is written the neoatemited: one nid messy 2c! 
disaster dia valine use, ated that cise cise 
The a fosweson all wars heherte, wehoone one 
exeopien have beenat the nateof Pde ath at the bands 
myoinst $odeaths: treme disease. Dts national then tere tee 
this tess tothe army ean be lessened or whelly a omomaed ane ys 
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and night enforcing the carrying out of the principles of disease 
prevention, Each one of us for ourself must keep the body clean, 
the teeth brushed, the clothing, dwelling, cook-house and surround- 
ings saniti ary. 

Who is. to look out for the purity of the air you breathe, the 
water you drink, and the food you eat, and the contagions you must 
avoid, if you don’t do so for yourself 7 ? 

By Knowledge and experience, and by instruction in’ sanitation 
each one of ts must learn how to live and not die premature ‘ly by 
preventable disease. The Medical Officer can he’ ‘Ip by pointing out 
the dangers to health, and the safeguards against disease ; then 
all of us both by precept and example can influence and instruct 
the men entrusted to our care to adopt the methods of Hygiene, and 
the hideous mortality and waste im war from diseases, largely 
preventable, will be eliminated. 

That this is not the mere crack-brained idea of a medical 
faddist, look at two concrete facts in proof of the value of sanitation 
in the Army. The first is the triumph of peace, and remember, 
“Peace hath her victories not less renowned than those of War.” 


Tota Deatu Rares. 


European Troope ws. vs 80 years ago. 5069 per 1000. 
1898-1902 (4 years) 14-068 do, 
19u3 ve 1805 do. 
1904 wee LOSS do. 

Native Troops r 50 yearsago ... 387-45 per 1000. 
1897-1901 ic} yea) 11-92 do, 
1903 10-04 do. 
loud ve 846 do 

Civil population of India—about ... $016 per 1000, 

Home Army = ay 619 do 


The only disease that has not yielded considerably to the efforts 
of Hygiene is Enteric :— 


ENTERIC RATIOS PER LOOO, 


Years, Admissions, Deaths, 
Among British Troops 


‘South African 
War no suseept 
dratts, — therefore 
much less ineid- 
ence) 


1yo2 167 
Lous 196, 
lt 19-6 
Home Army... wee LOE °3 


In fact, there has been no diminution in the morbidity from 
Enteric, although the mortality rate has progressively diminished. 
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INcIDENCE OF ENTERIC. 
European Troops, ete, ete, in year 1904. 
Admasiona  Deathe 


Officers 25 = 
Men 106 

Women aT uf 
Chaidren 1od 64 ” 
Ghurkaa 13 a 
Native prisoners ‘s 13 
Native Tropa 8 13 
Heine Army 2 42 


Enteric in 1804 caused 347 per cent of the deaths ancag 
British ‘Troops in India. Ttis dacreesing among the British Ope rs 
attached to the Indian Army of late years) and the figures for bao 
are the worst on record, and the otheers, again, suffer mere than any 
other class, 

1905—British Officers with European Troops, per 1000 
Admission —215 Deathe—4 41 
British Otheers with Tndian Troops, per 1000, 
Admissions—18 2 Deaths—4 41 
Inpias TNctpenc kor Esxteric on Corps, AGE, AND SERVIE 
Ratio per 1000 of strength for pertal 1So5- 
Reith Trowpa. . Adunist na. Deatha, Perventage 
un 
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BENEFITS OF HYGIENE AMONG BritIsH Troops, 


1859 ve. 1903. 1859 vs, 1903. 

Admissions, Deaths. 
All troops at Home and abroad... 1,112 758 18:2 713 
United Kingdon oss vs 1,028 587 89 341 
Gibraltar... 28 oo 948 397 77 405 
Malta m3 ase ew. 1,213 620 19-0 6:34 

Ionian Isles ee we = BSL ? 125 t 
Canada... oe oo 545 323 10-4 3-02 
Barbadoes ... oa a 1,050 804 63 567 
West Africa one 580 1,929 25:0 15°15 
South Africa . 923 786, 113 11-06 
Jamaica 1,335 B42 ltd 3°55 
Bermuda .., 537 531 13-9 3-49 
St. Helena ass we 802 718 13.0 T41 
Mauritius a8 ew. — 1,236 861 161 5:36 
India... oa we 1814 1,035 2-2 13:33 
Ceylon... ae eo 1,698 733 35 11-14 
China a wee we 2,783 1,686 59-4 10-66 


SoLpIER vs. CIVILIAN, 


Comparative Mortality per 1,000. 


India, 

Ages 20-25 34 versus 41 +. 10°70 
25-30 47 a 58 . we 11483 

30-35 70 ” 82 one ae 12:74 

35-40 98 A; 96 we w- 10°81 

India in 1905 —European Troops—Mortality all causes 4. ww 128 


These results are due to the spread and practice of the know- 
ledge of hygiene, better barracks, ete. ete. in the Army, and are 
evidences of the success of your active and intelligent co-operation 
in preventing disease among your men, 

II. As an example of what can be done to diminish disease in 
wartare, look at the splendid record of our plucky allies in the 
Russo-Japanese war. With this noble example before them our 
responsible officials can no longer remain inactive and put away the 
necessary re-organisation by the plea that “Funds do not permit” 
or that * War is not strictly a hygienic business.” 

It is true that war is not a pic-nic; and one cannot theretore 
expect that perfect sanitation that obtains in a properly administered 
modern and up-to-date community, 

In their war with the Colossus of the North, the Japanese, u 
till Ist May 1905, had 43,892 men killed in battle, 7:32 per cent of 
their army in the field. Their wounded amounted to 49-99 per cent 
of the nonefticients; and their sick tu 5001 per cent; but of their 
total sick only 2 per cent died ; 45 per cent of their sick and wounded 
returned to duty; and 35 per cent of their army never missed a 
day's duty during the entire 18 month's campaign in a trying climate 
under arduous work. Again, instead of the majority of their diseases 
being infections, as in the Boer War, only 351 per cent of the 
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sickness and O76 per cent of the deaths inthe Japanese Army were 
due to preventable aintections, Another rather remarkable fact is 
that 243 per centof their sickness was due te Bern-Bert, a dis as 
which a iain noval doctor has ascertained the eauswtien and 
prevention of; and thus has wiped at out of their Navy by an 
Improved dictary. 

Owing to gealousy this naval doctors views did net. at fist 
receive due recognition in the Army Council of Japan, and had thes 
disease been prevented, as it coule {have been, the Dapsame se as ok 
would have totalled only qo ef their wounded. “Phe army ration was 
afterwards dmproved and Bert Ben disappeared altogether tow aris 
the end of the campaign. ‘The figures un former wars, then tore, 
have been alinest: revered by the Japanese foresight and organise 
tion, and wartare with discase. 

A high Japeuese offical at the besimming of the Russo panes 
Campaign sud" We are prepared to tice two unliien Tn oes 
war hitherte 4omen have died of discase ter each one that teal by 
bullets or steel Pht add be the best positum of Russa wn thee 
wor We propese teceliminate disease, as a factor, and in tae try 
we shall neutralise the sapenonty of Kussian number and stand oo 
a comparatively equal footing.” 

Futhe Japanese Amny reeruits are instructed as te heath 
prvservation, and otheers barn sanitation as the y dean drt A. 
doubttul water is boiled ona campy and a satatary stan precrcts 
with the vanoft the army. Pulls preservative ayaunest: fever dye t: 
tery and diarrhea, are placed) on : pewath the nes rve ratien, 

Nothing would surprise the Danes: seanuch shoud we over 
conduet a campaign tege ther as eur com uative ibedith nine te tre 
health of our men until they awetuaily get all ‘Phe hunts tar ass 
proble ns of tending the sick and wounded has been ticed: by ous, tet 
ourregulations for discise prevention nina practieaidy whem ths 
were moentury age, Tn dstdoin their war wih Ctana, the Japaue ss 
thers Ives had eyht tues as dans steko as wonnded Tn tat 
Intest war they has Tous ecomd Po shew bos 
the Japenese Topreved by there .peneness contrat in suet ine 
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Japanese Army, 1904-1905. Sick per cent at a certain date 
in one Army Corps :— 


Diseases, —Malaria ove on oe ae 037 
Beri-Beri Bee oe ove owe 24:30 
Frost-hite woe oe ooo ae 0°75 
Dysentery tee we oe ee: 1-95 
Typhoid es ave ase oe =«d'6 1 
Small-pox oa on on ow 0°05 
Wounded in action on on wee 45°53 
All other wounds and injuries ase we 371 
All other diseases we oe we 21-73 

Total 100 % 


JAPANESE LOssEs. 


Battles. Killed. Wounded, 
Yalu tee 231 850 
Nanshan one 745 3,453 
Tellissu see 217 916 
Liao Yang =... 3,182 15,410 
Shaho we = 4,384 11,340 
Mukden we = 9,60) 31,535 
Port Arthur ... 4,539 12,578 


Mean ratio, 1 killed to 3°31 wounded. 

Total killed, 43,892—-7:32 per cent of the Army in the field. 

Total Field Army—599,617. 

Are these statistics true or manipulated? It is true there was 
no Ashmead-Bartlett to report the tacts. 

I. Four independent reports are available. [1, Surgeon- 
General Koike at Tokio; 2, “ Times” Correspon- 
dent ; 3, Surgeon-Major Seaman, U.S. A.; 4, Lieut- 
Colonel MacPherson, R.A.M.C., our Attaché.] 

IL. Referring to different dates. 
III. Referring to different Army Corps, all agree sub- 
stantially. 

Contrast their achievement with our own records for South 
Africa :— 

In the Boer War, 63,644 men were invalided Home for disease, 
and 8,221 on account of wounds, i.¢., nearly cight times as many for 
disease as for casualties at the hands of the enemy. 

The total deaths in South Africa from disease were seven times 
more than deaths from wounds : and 7th of this mortality was due 
to infectious and preventable diseases. In the two years of the 
Boer War there were 31,363 cases and 1,248 deaths from dysentery ; 
and 42,741 cases and 7,998 deaths from enteric among the British 
troops; 746 per 1,000 were admitted to hospital for disease and 
only 34 per 1,000 for wounds ; and the deaths from disease were 69 
per 1,000 as against 42 per 1,000 from wounds and their consequences ; 
350,000 were passed through the hospitals for disease during the 
war, 

If such enormous waste in war is preventable, the preservation 
of the soldiers’ health is the first duty of the State; Lest we forget 
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therefore, let us organise victory during peace as this is the best 
preparation for war. Grasp the fact that this hideous non-efficiency 
can be avoided and it will be avoided. We still want an organised 
Sanitary Service for our Army. A sanitary section of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and Indian Medical Service would meet an 
important requirement of an Army in the field ; an organisation 
containing trained men competent to deal with water sterilisation 
and to act as sanitary inspectors and instructors. To-day science is 
essential to victory. We want the instructed intelligence to be 
enlisted on the side of this severe fight against disease. Our scouts 
must be the sanitary experts who look out for and avert disease. 

Systematic instruction of selected N.C. Os. and men should 
be started at once. The soldier will show an interest in sanitary 
measures for his welfare, which give him wider views of his duties 
to himself and to the State, and which enlarge his sense of respon- 
sibility. He thus becomes an intelligent co-worker in his own 
deliverance from the scourge of the Army in peace and war—the 
demon of disease. 

“Worry through” methods won’t do in our next war. They 
cost us in South Africa £250,000,000 and a rush and ransack of the 
four corners of the Empire for many skilled specialists on £5,000 a 
year each. You are prepared to avert future Magersfonteins and 
Colensos;—let us also avert future Modder (Murder?) Rivers 
where we lost far more men at its wnopposed crossing from enteric 
than at the battle of Colenso from wounds. 

Convinced therefore that much can be done in this matter by 
your co-operation, the principles of disease, causation and prevention 
are brought before you, as simply as possible, to enable you to wage 
a successful warfare with disease. 

The factor in this causation may be conveniently summarised 
under four headings, in accordance with the modern conception of 
disease. The basis of this conception is what is known as the 
“Germ theory.” It is a theory that has come to stay and is proved ; 
and observation and experiment are daily adding to the list of those 
diseases in which germs are found to be the true causative factor; the 
very latest being syphilis. Professor Koch laid down the following 
postulates for the germ theory. 

That germs are the efficient cause of disease it must be 
shown :— 

I—That a specific germ is found in every case of the 
disease. 
I.—That it occurs in no other disease. 
U1—When isolated, in pure cultures, it can propagate the 
same disease. 
IV.—The same specific germ can be found in the tissues 
and organs of the subject of the reproduced disease. 

The complete proofs of the four postulates for some diseases 
is very difficult, eg., leprosy and syphilis which mankind suffer 
from almost alone 5 and living experiments on men are not desirable. 
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(See Table III.) 


All these factors are equally important in disease causation ; 
and none of them can be ignored or unduly exaggerated to neglect 
of the others. They are inter-related to each other, and mutually 
dependent to produce their greatest common factor—disease. 

Infectious disease, then, might be defined in a Spenserian man- 
ner as the “Simultaneous concurrence of a complex congress of 
factors, any one of which being absent the disease cannot occur. Just 
as the same twentieth century philosopher has defined life as “the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations,” 
so disease is the want of adjustment to our environment produced 
and induced by the above factors and their inter-actions, 

If we wish to entirely prevent disease we must take into account 
all the co-related factors, eg., the inhabitants of the Fiji Islands 
never had measles among them; and many of them would not 
believe that such a disease existed, or at any rate concluded it would 
never attack them. One day a ship with some cases of measles 
on board touched their shores, brought the germs—and a widespread 
epidemic broke out which spared neither age, sex, nor condition 
of life. As regards measles these people were living in a fool’s 
paradise—they had all the factors except the germs, Just as here 
in India we had all the factors for plague in abundance for ages 
past in the shape of insanitations, overcrowding, bad ventilation, 
and filth, yet no epidemic of pissue until the germs of that dreadful 
disease were imported from China ten years ago, 

In the field of disease the same laws hold good as in the field 
of nature. You may have the fertile soil, necessary rainfall, manure 
and skilled labour all ready, yet no crop until the particular seed 
is sown. We now procure excellent potatoes from Mahableshwar, 
for example, but not before the seed was brought here from Ireland. 
So every disease has its natural habitat, and when the germs reach 
suitable insanitary surroundings and fall upon susceptible indivi- 
duals, an epidemic is sure to break out. In a similar view also, 
one tries to fight against disease by keeping it out of the soil 
(quarantine, isolation, segregation, medical inspection) by killing it 
(disinfection, germicides, burning, etc., etc), by making the soil 
unsuitable for it (sanitation, hygiene, inoculation, vaccination, serum 
therapy, etc., etc.). Each line of defence has its appropriate place 
and function according to the disease to be dealt with; and however 
confusing the multiple methods may seem to the uninitiated la 
mind there is a sure foundation in the proved scientific facts of 
causation for EACH measure of prevention recommended by the 
medical faculty in their warfare with disease. 

Now some of the lines of defence against preventable diseases 
are easier of practical application than others. This is best illustra- 
ted perhaps by taking a few typical examples of diseases you are 
familiar with and pointing out what medical science can do to 
prevent them. 
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Factors 


Malady. 


Individuals Suscept- 
ible. 


X.—Germ, exciting 
cause, causa caus- 
ans, unkown some- 
times. 


Environment, predis- 
posing causes. 


Date of Delivery. 


Algebraically :— 


D {7 +E=M. 


| 
| 


‘Age. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Habits. 
Previous attacks 


Number. 
Virulence. 
Viability. 


Table III. 


Variations. 


Immunity :— 
Natural, 
Acquired (active 

passive). 

Diet. 


Condition of body, 
etc., etc. 


Site of absorptior. 
Products. 

Mixed Infection. 
Malignancy. 


Climate. 


Insanitation. 
Geology. 
Meteorology. 
Social conditions. 
Evolution. 
Education. 
Light. 

Heat, 

Air, etc., ete. 


Exposure to “X" 
Efficient Access of “ X” 


FACTORS IN 


Prevention. 


Segregation. 


Isolation. 
Quarantine. 


Selection of men. 
Medical inspection. 
Healthy seasoned troops. 
Serum Therapy. 
Inoculation. 

Vaccination. 

Anti-Toxin. 

Sanitation. 

Hygiene. 


Disinfection. 
Germicides. 
Light. 

Heat. 

Air, etc., ete. 


Hygiene. 
Alteration of the 
environment. 


Quarantine. 

Isolation of Patient. 

|] Segregation of Contacts. 
i Out of Bounds” in 


D. Os. ete., ete. 


Spreng a | 
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DISEASE CAUSATION. 


Lines of treatment. 


Table III. 


Responsible authority. 


Branch of Science. 


Tsolation 
Segregation. 
Quarantine. 


Marriage selection. 
Race exaltation. 
Race sterilisation. 
Improved health. 
Personal hygiene. 
Sera inoculation. 
Vaccination. 
Antitoxics, etc., etc. 


Germicides. 
Disinfection. 
Mosquito curtains. 


Moaquito Brigades. 

Fly and rat killing Brigades. 

D. Os. for tar, lime, Hgel, 
carbolic., etc. a 


Site. 

Soil. 

Elevation. 
Aspect. 
Construction. 
Drainage. 

Cubic space. 
Conservancy. 
Water supply. 
Ventilation, Heating, Lighting. 
Dryness, etc., etc. 


Quarantine. 
Isolation of Patient. 
Segregation of Contacts. 
“Out of Bounds” in 
D. Os. 
evc., etc. 


Public Health Acts, 


State (D. Os.) 
ete., etc. 


Medical Officer and 
Man. 


| state (D. Os.) 


i State and Man. 


{state and Individual. 


{ Public Health, 


{ Public Health, 


Bacteriology and Pari- 
sitology. 


i Sanitary Science, 


{sanitary Police. 
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Itch. 


Drunkenness, 
(intoxication). 


Diphtheria. 


Smallpox. 


Venereal. 


Enteric. 
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sexes. 


Do. 


{ maul; 
f 
l 


{ Do. 


(Youth eepeci- 


ally ) 


Man— All 


ages, all 


sexes. 


Table Iv. 


ILLUSTRATIVE 


} Toxin and Germ. 


{Toxin and Germ (!) 


Sporozoa and 
Toxin +?) 


Pest Diplo-coccus. 
Toxin, 

blood, in fatal 

cases 


pallide, 
discovered 

by Schade. 
Toxin. 


{ Spirochaeta 
ily 


youth, 


if Bacillus Typhosus. 
Both Toxin, and 
Germ. 


( 
[ 
| 


(on and i in body). 


{Certain Mosquitoes. 
In body, i.c., in 
blood cells. 


1. Bad ventilation. 
2. Overcrowding. 
3. Filth. 
(in bubo ; in 
blood —fatal. 


Contagion only, 
and later in 
body. 


Effective access, 
by 1. Contact. 
. Flies. 


. Water. 

. Luxus consump- 
tion of proteids 
(the basis of 
the incidence of 
enteric). 


Tn and on mucous 


membranex, 


2. 
3. Dust, soil pollaticn. 
4. 
5. 
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Table“IV. 


DISEASES. 


MALIGNANT 
TYPE. 


D. Gite). PREVENTION. AvTHoriry. 


Skin. Cleanliness. Man. No. 


Regulation "R.A.T.A.” 
Avoid canteen. {ms 
Moral suasion habits. 


| Segregation. 
Bez and {Sire . { Man and {0 


Wounds. Quarantine. M.O. 

Anti-Toxin, 

Isolation. 

Segregation. 
Skin and Cordon. ba Oe 
Mucous surfaces. Sanitary Police. and State. 

Vaccination and : 

Re-vaccination. 
Bites Mosquito Curtains. Yes. 
Infected and Mosquito Brigades. D (Malignant 
Injected blood, uinine. oe Tertian 
and Sporozoa. Prophylaxis. Fever). 
Inoculation. 

Inhalation. Sanitation va. Yes. 
Fleas, cuts, 1, Do (Primary, 
. Accident. Anti- plague inoculation. 7 Plague, 

5. Squirrel bites. Killing , etc., va. 4, 5, 6. Pneumonia). 
6. Rat bites. 
Obvious : - 
Contagion. avoid causes . 
Genital Moral suasion. Do. Yes. (P). 
Extra genital Sanitary Police. 
“C.D.” Acts. 
Isolation ev. I. : 
Segregation and Destruction 
Intestines 6. 2. { 
arantine, etc., ts. 3. Do. Yes. 
{is Lungs (7). eTerteria and ” Conservancy 
vs. 2,3,4. 
Reformed Dietary vs. 5. 
(The pest of weatern Civili- 
sation). 
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(See Table IV.) 


Remember that disease is like the witches cauldron in “ Mac- 
beth ” and stands on three legs—(1) the individual, (2) the germ, 
and (3) the environment, and as that cauldron falls to the ground 
by lopping off one leg, so the chain of events producing disease is 
broken by alterations in (1), (2), (3). It is a good maxim to make 
the breach in the weakest link in the chain of fortifications in the 
warfare with disease—that dread demon that broods over every 
camp and bivouac and is the greatest enemy of every man and 
army corps. As we are the donors of Western civilisation to the 
Empire of the Rising Sun, it behoves us to equip ourselves for this 
warfare with disease most perfectly, so that we may not only 
emulate but surpass the Japanese results; and stand forth in the 
full panoply of war—prepared and undismayed, for it is too late to 
sharpen one’s sword when the drum beats to battle. Then if we 
do not achieve success we will have at least deserved it. 

There are two defects in our national organisation and this i 
why we cannot hope to surpass Japan unless we begin at the 
right end. Compulsory instruction in hygiene is imperative in our 
elementary schools—there is where the sure foundations of success 
must be laid. Secondly, every Japanese is a martyr to “Bushido,” 
that is, the spirit of patriotism. Each individual Britisher must 
become fired with enthusiasm for his country’s cause. 


WELLESLEY AND THE CONQUEST OF MYSORE. 


By Masor R. G. Burton, 94TH RUSSELL's INFANTRY. 


To the student of the history of the British conquest of India, 
the career of the illustrious soldier whose 
mnicilinston's career in rnilitary genius, first revealed in the East, 
attained its culminating point on the field 
of Waterloo, must ever be of transcendent interest. Noris it asa 
soldier only, but as a great administrator that his capacity illumin- 
ates the records of his life and the pages of his Despatches. In 
those documents, remarkable alike for their literary quality and their 
perfection as despatches, can be traced the development of the 
reat character of the man, his attention to all details that contri- 
feed to success and his clearness of insight into the matters he was 
engaged upon, whether administration of affairs, arrangements for 
the well-being of his troops, or dispositions for attacking the enemy 
to whom he was opposed. 

In a previous article the present author has given a full account 
of the final campaign against Tipu Sultan, * but it remains to des- 
cribe more particularly the events in which the illustrious subject of 
this memoir was concerned, and te trace his subsequent administra- 
tion of affairs in Mysore. This will complete in these pages the 
account of the Indian career of the future Duke of Wellington, his 
campaign against the Mahrattas in the Deccan having already been 
described in all its details by the present writer in a former issue. 

After taking part in a somewhat inglorious campaign in the 
Netherlands, Colonel the Hon’ble Arthur Wellesley welcomed 
the opportunity of proceeding to the East, where the prospects 
of gaining distinction in the field appeared to be brighter than in 
Europe, and early in February 1797 he arrived at Calcutta in command 
ofhis regiment, the 33rd Foot. In May 1798 his brother, Lord 
Mornington, better known as the Marquis Wellesley, reached 
Calcutta as Governor-General, and set about that active policy 
which was to be productive of so much glory to the British arms, 
and of such great influence on the destinies of the British Empire 
in India. 

In November 1798 a large force destined for the reduction of 
Mysore was assembled at Wallajahbad, and 
remained under Colonel Wellesley until 
General Harris} assumed command at Vellore 
to which place the army had moved in the meantime, February 


The last war with Tipu 
Sultan. © 


* The Fall of Tipu Sultan. By Major R. G. Burton. Journal for October 1905. 

+ Wellesley’s Campaign in the Deccan By Captain R. G. Burton. Journal for 
October 1900. 

¢ Afterwards Lord Harris. 
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1799. General Harris found the army, amounting to 21,000 men, 
in an excellent state of organisation and preparedness for war, and 
wrote to the Governor-General :—“ The perfect discipline of the 
troops do honour to themselves and to ey while the judicious 
and masterly arrangements in respect to supplies, which opened an 
abundant free market, and inspired confidence into dealers of every 
description were no less creditable to Colonel Wellesley than advan- 
tageous to the public service.” In fact, he well appreciated the truth 
of the axiom that the success of almost all great. enterprises depends 
on small details. 

On the 11th February Harris was joined by the Nizam’s Con- 
tingent of 16,000 men, including the British subsidiary force, and 
Wellesley’s regiment, the 33rd Foot, being attached to this force, he 
took command of it with the rank of Brigadier, a good appointment 
for a man not yet thirty years of age. 

The course of the campaign against Tipu Sultan has already 
been so fully described in these pages that there is no necessity to 
trace it in detail. But it may be noted here that at the battle of 
Mallavelly, during the advance on Seringapatam, Wellesley with his 
division turned the enemy’s right flank, and so contributed to the 
victory gained on the 27th March. 

The incident with which Wellesley was principally connected 

during the siege of Seringapatam, in the 
Bae ngRt attack on = ast, the subject of some controversy, was a 

night attack made by troops under his com- 
mand on the 5th April. The British Army had taken up a position 
with the right resting on a height and the left on the river Cauvery. 
In front were some ruined villages and an aqueduct running in an 
easterly direction to within 1,700 yards of the fort and winding to- 
wards the right until it reached a grove of trees called Sultanpeth, 
4,000 yards from the ramparts of Seringapatam, and about 900 yards 
from the British lines. In this broken ground the enemy's skir- 
mishers and rocket men found a safe cover from which they could 
harass the advanced posts of the British Army, and on the morning 
of the 5th they occupied the grove and ruined village, from which 
they discharged rockets and kept up an annoying fusillade. 

No doubt the enemy should have been forestalled in the occupa- 
tion of this place, or an attack on it should have been made by day- 
light, but Colonel Wellesley with the 33rd Foot and a battalion of 
Bengal Infantry was ordered to make a night attack on the grove of 
trees, while Culonel Shaw with another detachment assaulted the 
ruined village. The following note, written by Wellesley to General 
Harris on the 5th April, after reviewing his orders, appears to show 
that he took a clearer view of the tactical situation than his Chief :— 
“1 do not know where you mean the post to be established, and I 
shall therefore be obliged to you if you will do me the favour to meet 
me this afternoon in front of the lines and show it to me. In the 
meantime I will order my battalions to be in readiness. After 
looking at the tope as I came in just now, it appeared to me that 
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when you get possession of the bank of the nullah, you have the 
tope as a matter of course, as the latter is in rear of the former. 
However, you are the best judge and I shall be ready.” 

Certainly from the map it appears that it would have been suffi- 
cient to occupy the nullah, from whence a flank fire would have enfilad- 
ed the tope and the ground on the Seringapatai side of it, and would 
have rendered it untenable (vide map in Journal for October 1905). 

The attack took place by night. Colonel Shaw was successful, 
but Wellesley was received with a tremendous fire of rockets and 
musketry, failed in his object, lost his way and his force in the 
darkness, and was struck on the knee by a spent ball; he only 
found his way back to camp after wandering about for some hours 
in the night. Some of his men were not so fortunate. Lieutenant 
FitzGerald of the 33rd was killed, and twelve grenadiers of his 
regiment were captured by the enemy and cruelly put to death, 
some by having nails driven into their heads, whilst others had 
their neck broken by Chettys, a caste who perform feats of strength. 
The incident illustrates the mistake of carrying out a night attack 
without previously reconnoitring the ground, which in this instance 
was intersected with canals for irrigating the betel plantation, and 
it seems probable that Colonel Wellesley would have suffered profes- 
sionally had he been a less distinguished person than the brother 
of the Governor-General. As he told Lord Mornington, he resolved 
after this never to attack by night a post which had not been 
reconnoitred by day, a lesson which still holds good in our time 
and involves a recognised principle in the conduct of such night 
operations. The Duke of Wellington wrote to Colonel Gurwood 
(Editor of his Despatches) in 1833 :— 

“We had not reconnoitred the ground. The tope was on the ene- 


my’s side of the nullah—thus eee Pe had carried the nullah 
oS myst 

quite up to the mark O. My advanced guard under Captain West 

of the 33rd was beyond it and through the tope, and the lost prisoners 

on the enemy’s side of it. But we could not maintain ourselves in it. 

In fact we knew nothing about the matter.” The following is General 

Harris’s private diary for this day :— 

“5th April—Marched to Seringapatam rocketed a little on 
the march. Took up our ground nearly for ‘the siege. Concluded 
the arrangements for detaching Gen. Floyd to Gen. Stuart. Formed 
parties for the attack of the post occupied formerly by the Bombay 
troops, and the tope of Sultawn-pettah. Lient.-Col. Shaw to command 
the detachment for the Bombay post; Col Wellesley that of the 
tope, as being composed of his own people. Remained under great 
anxiety until near 12 at night, from the fear our troop had fired 
on each other. Licut.-Col. Shaw very soon reported himself in 

jossession of the post ; but a second firing commenced, and as he 
ad sent to know what had become of the two native battalions, 
I could not be satisfied but that, in the dark, they had mistaken 
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therefore, let us organise victory during rere as this is the best 
preparation for war, Grasp the fact that this hideous non-e th iene s 
can be avoided and it will be avoided. We still want) an) organs 
Sanitary Service for our Army. A sanitary: section of the Reyae 
Army Medical Corps and Indian) Medical Service would meet aa 
impertant requirement ofan Army in’ the field jan) organise: -o 
containing tramed men competent to deal with water steric. 9 
and to act as samtary inspectoms and instructors, “To-day setter is 
essential to vietory, We want the instructed intelligence to be 
enlisted on the side of this severe fight: against disease. Qur sconte 
must be the samtary experts who look out for and avert disease, 
Systematic instruction of selected NOC) Os and men she 
be started at once. ‘The seldier will show an interest in san 
measures for his welfare, which give him wider views of his dat 
to himself and te the State, and which enlarge his sense of resp. in 
siinhty. He thas becomes an intelligent co-worker an his « 
deliverance from the seourge of the Army in peace and war - 
demon of disease, 

“Worry through" methods went do in our next war They 
cost usin South Africa 10,000,000 and a rush and ransack ot tt < 
four corners of the Enapire for many skilled specialists on £5 0m 
year each, You are prepared to avert future Magerfontens arf 
Colensos;—het ous also avert: future Medder (Marder Ravers 
where we lost far more men at its wnopposd crouse Proia eute re 
than at the battle of Colense from wounds, 

Convinced therefore that much can be done ino this matter by 
Your co-operation, the principles of disease, causation and provers t 
are brought: before you, as simply ns possible, te enable you teow 
acsuccesstil warfare with disease 

The factor in this canadien may be convemently sntimar ad 
under four headings, in’ accordance with the modern eonerp 
disease. The bass of this cones ptiun ais what as known as 
“Germ theory” Tta theory that hoceome te stay and is pes 
and observation and eXpenment are Duly addline te the List of Ch ae 
diseases in which yertns ane found te be the trie cumative ter 
very Intest being ayphilee  Protessor Roch lad down the 65 
peatulav 8 for the germ theory 

That geros are the etheorent cause of disease at must by 
shown — 


T—That a specific erin as found in every eve of et 
diwsase, 

TH — Thatat cecumein ne 

TL —Wohen is iated. an pa 


sare li sease 


er dm tee 


soealtuns at oean propagate the 


IV.—The same specitio germ can be found oan the tess cee 
and orsins of the eihpet of the nm prefaced di eas 
The complete prosts of the four Peetiates for ene dw ase 
ws ve ditheult, ey, b prey and ayphiii wheh mankind aot 
frum airnoat alone pand Ising expeninenta on men an not desiret oe 
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(See Table III.) 


All these factors are equally important in discase causation ; 
and none of them can be ignored or unduly exaggerated to neglect 
of the others. They are inter-related to each other, and mutually 
dependent to produce their greatest common factor—disease. 

Infectious disease, then, might be defined in a Spenserian man- 
ner as the “ Simultaneous concurrence of a complex congress of 
factors, any one of which being absent the disease cannot occur. Just 
as the same twenticth century philosopher has defined life as “ the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations,” 
so disease is the want of adjustment to our environment produced 
and induced by the above factors and their inter-actions, 

If we wish to entirely prevent discase we must take into account 
all the co-related factors, eg., the inhabitants of the Fiji Islands 
never had measles among them; and many of them would not 
believe that such a disease existed, or at any rate concluded it would 
never attack them. One day a ship with some cases of measles 
on board touched their shores, brought the germs—and a widespread 
epidemic broke out which spared neither age, sex, nor condition 
of life. As regards measles these people were living in a fool's 
paradise—they had all the factors except the germs. Fist as here 
in India we had all the factors for plague in abundance for ages 
past in the shape of insanitations, overcrowding, bad_ ventilation, 
and filth, yet no epidemic of plague until the germs of that dreadful 
disease were imported from China ten years ago. 

In the field of disease the same laws hold good as in the field 
of nature. You may have the fertile soil, necessary rainfall, manure 
and skilled labour all ready, yet no crop until the particular seed 
is sown, We now procure excellent potatoes from Mahableshwar, 
for example, but not before the seed was brought here from Ireland. 
So every disease has its natural habitat, and when the germs reach 
suitable insanitary surroundings and fall upon susceptible indivi- 
duals, an epidemic is sure to break out. In a similar view also, 
one tries to fight against disease by keeping it out of the soil 
(quarantine, isolation, segregation, medical inspection) by killing it 
(disinfection, germicides, burning, etc., ete.), by making the soil 
unsuitable for it (sanitation, hygiene, inoculation, vaccination, serum 
therapy, ete. ete.) Each line of defence has its appropriate place 
and function according to the disease to be dealt’ with; and however 
confusing the multiple methods may seem to the uninitiated lay 
mind there ia a aure foundation in the proved scientific facts of 
causttion for EACH measure of prevention recommended by the 
medical faculty in their warfare with discase. 

Now some of the lines of defence against preventable diseases 
are easier of practical application than others. This is best illustra- 
ted perhaps by taking a few typical examples of diseases you are 
familiar with and pointing out what medical science can do to 
prevent them. 
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Table IIT. 
FACTORS IN 


Key ae : 
letter. Factors Variations. Prevention. 
i Isolation. 
Malad: Different * 
= a Cx {Seen bs 
‘Age. 
Race Selection of men. 


Medical inspection. 


Habita. 
Previous attacks Healthy seasoned troops. 


an . Serum Therapy. 
Individuals Suscept- |) Immunity : ~ 3 
TL | ible. Natural, tnooulaticn. 
Acquired (active Anti'To non. 
assive). ntl: Toxe: 
Diet. P Sanitation. 
at; Hygiene. 
Condition of body, 7B 
etc., etc. 
Number. 
aie Virulence. Disinfection. 
X. | X—Germ, | exciting || viability. Germicides. 
caune, causa Caus- |! Site of absorptior. Light. 
S85) unkown some- Products. Heat. 
times. Mixed Infection. Air, ete., ete. 
Malignancy. 
Climate. 
Fauna, H 
Flora. 
Insanitation. 
Geology. 
. . Meteorology. Hygiene. 
E Hnviroument, Predis- Social conditions. Alteration of the 
poring: causes: Evolution. environment. 
Education. 
Light. 
Heat. 
Air, etc., ete. 
Quarantine. 


Isolation of Patient. 


‘ Exposure to “X” Segregation of Contacts. 
D. | Date of Delivery. {Eiloeat Access of “X” |)“ Out of Bounds” in 


D. Oa. ete., ete. 


Algebraically :— 
p *% 4E=¥. 


SHS PSE | 
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DISEASE CAUSATION. 


Lines of treatment. 


Segregation. 


Isolation 
Quarantine. 


Marriage selection. 
Race exaltation. 
Race sterilisation. 
Improved health. 
Personal hygiene. 
Sera inoculation. 
Vaccination. 
Antitoxics, etc., etc. 


Germicides. 

Disinfection. 

Mosquito curtains. 

Mosquito Brigades. 

Fly and rat killing Brigades. 

D. Os. for tar, lime, Hgel, 

carbolic., etc. a 


Elevation. 

Aspect. 

Construction. 

Drainage. 

Cubic space. 

Conservancy. 

Water supply. 

Ventilation, Heating, Lighting. 
Dryness, etc., etc. 


(Quarantine. 
Isolation of Patient. 
Segregation of Contacts. 
“Out of Bounds” in 
D. Os., 
evc., etc. 


} State (D. Os.) 


} State and Man. 


{state and Individual. 


Responsible authority. Branch of Science. 
State (D. Os.) 
Public Health Acts, { Patti Health. 
ete., etc. 
Medical Offi . 
{ ical « Oftese sand {Pubic Health. 


Bacteriology and Pari- 
sitology. 


{ Sanitary Science. 


{ saoitary Police. 
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Table IV. 


ILLUSTRATIVE 


| 


M. 


Itch. 


Drunkenness, 
(intoxication). 


Diphtheria. 


Smallpox. 


Malaria. 


Plague. 


Venereal. 


Enteric. 


f Do. E 
(Youth — eapeci- 
{0 ally) 


Man— All 


nexes. 


| [exes all 


Do. 


Do. 


Man. 
frenener 

short. 

service. 


| 
| 


: 


x. E. 
Acarus Scabei f A . 
{ (no toxin). eet (on body). 
| Elaborsted by 
:4 Pure Toxin. Veasts. 
| Outside the body. 


i} Toxin and Germ. 


i {Toxin and Germ (?) 


| Sporozoa and 
| Toxin (4) 


Pest Diplo-coccus. 

Toxin, 

In blood, 
cases 


in fatal 


Spirochaeta pallida, 
discovered 1905. 

by Schaudin). 
Toxin. 


[ Bacillus Typhosus. 
+ Both Toxin, and 
Germ. 


Contact. 
Parrots, Pigeons, 
Cats, 
Ox, Horse, 
(on body). 

Contagion. 
Fomites. 
Infection 
Connection. 

(on and in body). 


SS 


In body, ive., in 


Certain mosquitoes. 
blood cells. 


2. Overcrowding. 
3. Filth. 
(in bubo ; in 


1. Bad ventilation. 
blood —fatal). 


Contagion only, 
and later in 
body. 

Effective access, 
by 1. Contact. 
2. Flies. 
3. Dust, soil polluticn, 
4, Water. 

5. Luxus consump- 
tion of proteids 
(the basis of 
the incidence of 

' enteric). 

| Tn and on mucous 

membranes, 


ee a 


DISEASES. 
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D. (Site). 


Skin. 


Brain and 
Nerves. 


-—_ 


Throat and 
Wounds. 


- 


Skin and 
Mucous surfaces. 


Injected blood, 


Bites 
{fe and 
and Sporozoa. 


4, Accident. 


5. Squirrel bites. 


6. Rat bites. 


Contagion. 
Genital 


Inoculation. 
Inhalation. 
Fleas, cuts, 
{it genital 


Intestines 
and Lungs (?). 


PREVENTION, 


Cleanliness, 


Regulation “R.A.T.A.” 
Avoid canteen. 
Moral suasion habits. 


| Segregation. 
Isolation. 
Quarantine. 
Anti-Toxin, 


Isolation. 
Segregation. 
Cordon. 

Sanitary Police. 
Vaccination and 
Re-vaccination. 
Mosquito Curtains. 
Mosquito Brigades. 
Quinine. 
Prophylaxis. 


Sanitation va. 
Anti-plague inoculation. 
Killing , etc., va. 4, 5, 6. 


avoid causes . 
Moral suasion. 
Sanitary Police. 
“C.D.” Acts. 


Inolation os. I. 2 

Segregation and Destruction 
re. 2. 

Quarantine, etc., rs. 3. 

Sanitation and Conservancy 
v8. 2,3,4. 

Reformed Dietary vs. 5. 

(The pest of western Civili- 
sation). 


| 
| 
| 


AUTHORITY. 


Do. 


MALIGNaNt 
TYPE. 


‘Yes. 
(Malignant 
Tertian 


Pneumonia). 


Yes. (P), 


{re 
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Remember that disease is like the witches cauldron in “ Mac- 
beth ” and stands on three legs—(1) the individual, (2) the germ, 
and (3) the environment, and as that cauldron falls to the ground 
by lopping off one leg, so the chain of events producing disease is 
broken by alterations in (1), (2), (8). It is a good maxim to make 
the breach in the weakest link in the chain of fortifications in the 
warfare with disease—that dread demon that ‘broods over every 
camp and bivouac and is the greatest enemy of every man and 
army corps. As we are the donors of Western civilisation to the 
Empire of the Rising Suh, it behoves us to equip ourselves for this 
warfare with disease most perfectly, so that we may not only 
emulate but surpass the Japanese results; and stand forth in the 
full panoply of war—prepared and undismayed, for it is too late to 
sharpen one’s sword when the drum beats to battle. Then if we 
do not achieve success we will have at least deserved it. 

There are two defects in our national organisation and this is 
why we cdnnot hope to surpass Japan unless we begin at the 
right end. Compulsory instruction in hygiene is imperative in our 
elementary schools—there is where the sure foundations of success 
must be laid. Secondly, every Japanese is a martyr to “ Bushido,” 
that is, the spirit of patriotism. Each individual Britisher must 
become fired with enthusiasm for his country’s cause. 


WELLESLEY AND THE CONQUEST OF MYSORE. 


By Magsor R. G. Burton, 94TH RUSSELL’S INFANTRY. 


To the student of the history of the British conquest of India, 
the career of the illustrious soldier whose 
ingiclinston’s career in military genius, first revealed in the East, 
attained its culminating point on the field 
of Waterloo, must ever be of transcendent interest. Nor is it asa 
soldier only, but as a great administrator that his capacity illumin- 
ates the records of his life and the pages of his Despatches. In 
those documents, remarkable alike for their literary quality and their 
perfection as despatches, can be traced the development of the 
great character of the man, his attention to all details that contri- 
buted to success and his clearness of insight into the matters he was 
engaged upon, whether administration of affairs, arrangements for 
the well-being of his troops, or dispositions for attacking the enemy 
to whom he was opposed. 

In a previous article the present author has given a full account 
of the final campaign against Tipu Sultan, * but it remains to des- 
cribe more particularly the events in which the illustrious subject of 
this memoir was concerned, and tv trace his subsequent administra- 
tion of affairs in Mysore. This will complete in these pages the 
account of the Indian career of the future Duke of Wellington, his 
campaign against the Mahrattas in the Deccan having already been 
described in all its details by the present writer in a former issuef. 

After taking part in a somewhat inglorious campaign in the 
Netherlands, Colonel the Hon’ble Arthur Wellesley welcomed 
the opportunity of proceeding to the East, where the prospects 
of gaining distinction in the field appeared to be brighter than in 
Europe, and early in February 1797 he arrived at Calcutta in command 
of his regiment, the 33rd Foot. In May 1798 his brother, Lord 
Mornington, better known as the Marquis Wellesley, reached 
Calcutta as Governor-General, and set about that active policy 
which was to be productive of so much glory to the British arms, 
and of such great influence on the destinies of the British Empire 
in India. 

In November 1798 a large force destined for the reduction of 

Mysore was assembled at Wallajahbad, and 
sane, last war with Tipa remained under Colonel Wellesley until 
General Harris} assumed command at Vellore 
to which place the army had moved in the meantime, February 


* The Fall of Tipu Sultan. By Major R. G. Burton. Journal for October 1905. 

+ Wellesley’s Campaign in the Deccan By Captain R. G. Burton. Journal for 
October 1900. 

} Afterwards Lord Harris. 
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1799. General Harris found the army, amounting to 21,000 men, 
in an excellent state of organisation and preparedness for war, and 
wrote to the Governor-General :—“ The perfect discipline of the 
troops do honour to themselves and to pele while the judicious 
and masterly arrangements in respect to supplies, which opened an 
abundant free market, and inspired confidence into dealers of every 
description were no less creditable to Colonel Wellesley than advan- 
tageous to the public service.” In fact, he well appreciated the truth 
of the axiom that the success of almost all great enterprises depends 
on small details. 

On the 11th February Harris was joined by the Nizam’s Con- 
tingent of 16,000 men, including the British subsidiary force, and 
Wellesley’s regiment, the 33rd Foot, being attached to this force, he 
took command of it with the rank of Brigadier, a good appointment 
for a man not yet thirty years of age. 

The course of the campaign against Tipu Sultan has already 
been so fully described in these pages that there is no necessity to 
trace it in detail. But it may be noted here that at the battle of 
Mallavelly, during the advance on Seringapatam, Wellesley with his 
division turned the enemy’s right flank, and so contributed to the 
victory gained on the 27th March. 

The incident with which Wellesley was principally connected 

during the siege of Seringapatam, in the 
Sulton aint attack on = past, the subject of some controversy, was a 

night attack made by troops under his com- 
mand on the 5th April. The British Army had taken up a position 
with the right resting on a height and the left on the river Cauvery. 
In front were some ruined villages and an aqueduct running in an 
easterly direction to within 1,700 yards of the fort and winding to- 
wards the right until it reached a grove of trees called Sultanpeth, 
4,000 yards Fin the ramparts of Seringapatam, and about 900 yards 
from the British lines. In this broken ground the enemy’s skir- 
mishers and rocket men found a safe cover from which they could 
harass the advanced posts of the British Army, and on the mornin 
of the 5th they occupied the grove and ruined village, from ‘which 
they discharged rockets and kept up an annoying fusillade. 

No doubt the enemy should have been forestalled in the occupa- 
tion of this place, or an attack on it should have been made by day- 
light, but Colonel Wellesley with the 33rd Foot and a battalion of 
Bengal Infantry was ordered to make a night attack on the grove of 
trees, while Colonel Shaw with another TERIA assaulted the 
ruined village. The following note, written by Wellesley to General 
Harris on the 5th April, after reviewing his orders, appears to show 
that he took a clearer view of the tactical situation than his Chief :— 
“T do not know where you mean the post to be established, and I 
shall therefore be obliged to you if you will do me the favour to meet 
me this afternoon in front of the lines and show it to me. In the 
meantime I will order my battalions to be in readiness. After 
looking at the tope as I came in just now, it appeared to me that 
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when you get possession of the bank of the nullah, you have the 
tope as a matter of course, as the latter is in rear of the former. 
However, you are the best judge and I shall be ready.” 

Certainly from the map it appears that it would have been suffi- 
cient to occupy the nullah, from whence a flank fire would have enfilad- 
ed the tope and the ground on the Seringapatam side of it, and would 
have rendered it untenable (vide map in Journal for October 1905). 

The attack took place by night. Colonel Shaw was successful, 
but Wellesley was received with a tremendous fire of rockets and 
musketry, failed in his object, lost his way and his force in the 
darkness, and was struck on the knee by a spent ball; he only 
found his way back to camp after wandering about for some hours 
in the night. Some of his men were not so fortunate. Lieutenant 
FitzGerald of the 38rd was killed, and twelve grenadiers of his 
regiment were captured by the enemy and cruelly put to death, 
some by having nails driven into their heads, whilst others had 
their neck broken by Chettys, a caste who perform feats of strength. 
The incident illustrates the mistake of carrying out a night attack 
without previously reconnoitring the ground, which in this instance 
was intersected with canals for irrigating the betel plantation, and 
it seems probable that Colonel Wellesley would have suffered profes- 
sionally had he been a less distinguished person than the brother 
of the Governor-General. As he told Lord Mornington, he resolved 
after this never to attack by night a post which had not been 
reconnoitred by day, a lesson which still holds good in our time 
and involves a recognised principle in the conduct of such night 
operations. The Duke of Wellington wrote to Colonel Gurwood 
(Editor of his Despatches) in 1833 :— 

“We had not reconnoitred the ground. The tope was on the ene- 


my’s side of the nullah—thus NS oe had carried the nullah 
= myse 

quite upto the mark O. My advanced guard under Captain West 

of the 33rd was beyond it and through the tope, and the lost prisoners 

on the enemy’s side of it. But we could not maintain ourselves in it. 

In fact we knew nothing about the matter.” The following is General 

Harris's private diary for this day :— 

“5th April—Marched to Seringapatam rocketed a little on 
the march. Took up our ground nearly for 'the siege. Concluded 
the arrangements for detaching Gen. Floyd to Gen. Stuart. Formed 
parties for the attack of the post occupied formerly by the Bombay 
troops, and the tope of Sultawn-pettah. Lieut.-Col. Shaw to command 
the detachment for the Bombay post; Col Wellesley that of the 
tope, as being composed of his own people. Remained under great 
anxiety until near 12 at night, from the fear our troop had fired 
on each other. Licut.-Col. Shaw very soon reported himself in 
possession of the post ; but a second firing commenced, and as he 
had sent to know what had become of the two native battalions, 
I could not be satisfied but that, in the dark, they had mistaken 
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each other. It proved that all the firing was from the enemy, H. 
M.'s 12th Regiment scarcely firing a shot the whole night. Near 12 
Col. Wellesley came to my tent in a good deal of agitation, to say 
he had not carried the tope. It proved that the 33rd with which he 
attacked, got into confusion and could not be formed, a great pity, as 
it must be particularly unpleasant to him. Altogether, circumstances 
considered, we got off very well. Gen. Baird’s expedition last night 
so far answered our expectation as he fell in with a small party of 
the enemy’s horse and cut up 8 or 10 of them, which will tend to 
prevent their plaguing us with rockets, I trust. He missed his road 
coming back, although one would have thought it impossible ; no 
wonder night attacks so often fail.” 

This incident of Wellesley’s attack on the tope is of historical 
interest and of lasting utility; yet we have 
scen in our time the failure of night enter- 
prises owing to similar causes—the neglect to reconnoitre. In modern 
war undoubtedly movements must frequently take place by night, 
but they should be carefully planned, and should be undertaken only 
in case of necessity. Regarding an unfortunate occurrence during 
the war in South Africa, we are told by the German official historian 
that “it exhibited all the dangerous symptoms attending night 
enterprises, and a judicious leader, before he decides on undertaking 
them, must always bear in mind that the occasions are very rare 
when the best results can be obtained by night from carefully 
planned direction of troops in action.” 

It is easy to show, as by the experiences of the war in Manchuria, 
that the hours of darkness should be turned to account in bringing 
troops close up to an adversary posted in a strong position, but great 
issues can only be fought out by daylight, and night marches, and 
night operations in general, exhaust the energies of the troops. 
Those who have failed in such enterprises can comfort themselves 
with the thought that they have failed in good company. Great 
leaders have always recognised the danger of night operations. 

On the 6th April, Colonel Wellesley carried the tope without 
difficulty and with trifling loss, and a post was established there. 
Another lesson, frequently neglected in more recent times, may be 
drawn from this incident which serves to illustrate the principle that 
no ground capable of concealing an enemy should be left unoccupied 
in the vicinity of one’s troops. 

During the actual assault on Seringapatam on the 4th May, 

Wellesley remained in command of the re- 
mee of serves in the trenches. He was subsequently 

present at the discovery of Tipu Sultan's 
body among the heap of slain defenders at the gateway of the fort. 
After the fall of the place he was made Governor of Seringapatam, 
and set about with such energy and method that he restored order in 
ashort time, but not until he had hanged some of the men who were 
engaged in plunder and rapine. Thus, after complaining on 5th May 
that soldiers of every regiment in camp were in the town, and advising 


Night attacks. 
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General Harris to forbid anyone to leave camp, we find him writin, 
on 6th May: “Plunder is stopped, the fires are all pxtiniacistioce 
and the inhabitants are fast returning to their houses.” His constant 
care for his troops was another strong and instructive characteristic 
of the Duke of Wellington, well worthy of imitation. In this same 
letter he wrote :—“I shall be obliged if you will order an extra 
dram and biscuit for the 12th, 33rd and 73rd Regiments who got 
nothing to eat yesterday, and were wet last night.” 

Wellesley was nominated by the Governor-General one of 
the Commissioners for the partition of the conquered territories, 
and in this capacity had to do with the settlement of pension to 
officials of the late Sultan, and with the restoration to the throne of the 
Hindu family whose place had been usurped by Haidar Ali, father 
of Tipu. With the installation of the young Raja, this work was 
completed, and the commission was dissolved, when it was recorded 
of Colonel Wellesley that “his active superintendence, discernment, 
impartiality, and decision in the arduous and important duties of the 
civil, as well as the military administration of his command, were 
such as to have fully warranted his brother’s judicious selection, and 
deserved and obtained the gratitude of the conquered people.” 

On the 11th September 1799 he was appointed to command 
the forces in Mysore, an independent command directly under the 
Governor-General, and on the 6th March 1800 the troops in Malabar 
and Canara were also placed under him. Although the Muhamma- 
dan dynasty had been terminated, and the late Sultan’s officers had 
submitted, there still remained a considerable amount of active 
military work to be done in Mysore, and no one knew better than 
Wellesley how to “ pacify ” refractory poople, as when we find him 
directing Captain Campbell, 74th Regiment:—‘ There is a place called 
EyGoor, at the distance of about 4 or 5 coss from Munserabad, which 
is the residence of the Raja. You will be pleased to destroy it, and 
hang all persons either in it or Munserabad that you may find in 
arms.” And again, in November, to Major Disney :—‘“I shall be 
obliged if you will concert measures with Ram Rao so as to catch 
some of the plunderers who, it is reported, have appeared near 
Anantpoor. Iam informed that they are Mahrattas from the Sava- 
nore country, but it is immaterial from whence they come; if any 
of them are caught they are to be hanged.” One can certainly 
learn a great deal regarding the best methods for the pacification 
and administration of conquered and lawless countries from the 
Wellington Despatches. 

Meanwhile a much more serious danger than that due to refractory 
rajas and wandering marauders threatened 

of oentiab Wiese. King the peace of the country. When Seringapatam 
was captured, many prisoners were found 

languishing in the dungcons, where the unhappy General Matthews 
had been forced to take poison, and other British officers and soldiers 
had been incarcerated. These prisoners were liberated without any 
enquiry being made, among them a Mahratta trooper named 
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Dhoondiah Waugh.* This man had been in the service of Haidar Ali, 
but after the death of that potentate had become a freebooter. 
However, he gave up plundering and entered Tipu’s service but, 
falling into distavour, he was imprisoned, made a Musalman, and left 
in chains in a dungeon until liberated by the British, when he lost no 
time in leaving Seringapatam, and taking to his former lawless life. He 
soon collected a numerous band from among the soldiers of fortune 
who were thrown out of employment on the fall of Tipu Sultan. 
He had already made a reputation, and in character somewhat 
resembled Sivaji, who founded the Mahratta nation. Cruel, crafty, 
personally brave, and possessing some military skill, why should 
not Dhoondiah Waugh become a second Sivaji? From such small 
beginnings empires in India have not infrequently been established. 

Assuming the high sounding title of king of the two worlds, the 
freebooter entered the district of Bednore, plundering and exacting 
tribute in all directions; hundreds flocked to his standard, and he 
became so far a source of danger to the whole province, that it was 
found necessary to send a considerable expedition afterhim. Accord- 
ingly two light brigades under Colonels Dalrymple and Stevenson 
marched from Chitaldrug on the 21st July, and a party of banditti, 
200 horse and 400 foot, were cut to picces and dispersed. Dhoondiah 
fled across the Tangabhadra river, but was followed up by the two 
detachments which, after taking by storm two forts he had occupied, 
encountered the “king of the two worlds” himself in a very strong 
position, defended by guns. The enemy’s horse were driven into 
the river, and the whole force dispersed, but Dhoondiah made his 
escape in a boat. 

The fugitive crossed into Mahratta territory, where his followers 
were again dispersed and his camp plundered by Gokla,f an officer 
of the ahve and Mysore was thus left in peace for a time. 

Later on, however, Wellesley was obliged to conduct a regular 

campaign against this freebooter, who in 
Dneapaley, jaepinst February 1800 was reported to have the 

intention of making anattempt to capture 
the British commander when the latter was out hunting. In May 
Wellesley was offcred command of the Batavian expedition, but felt 
obliged to refuse it, owing to threatened disorders in his command; 
in a letter which he wrote to the Governor-General :—‘“Dhoondiah is 
certainly a despicable enemy; but from circumstances, he is one 
against whom we have been obliged to make a formidable preparation. 
It is absolutely necessary to the peace of this country and of Canara 
and Malabar that that man should be given up to us.” But the 


* # In the case of proper names, the spelling of the Wellington Despatches has 
been adopted throughout. 
+ Gokla was the bravest leader in the Peshwa’s army. He fought on our side at 
the battle of Aseay in 1843, Lut took part with Baji Rao against us in the war of 1817-18. 
At the combat of Ashti, when he Loldly charged a regiment of native cavalry and the 
22nd Dragoons, he was killed by a dragoon, fighting bravely to the last. 
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‘Poona government were not equal to the task. Onthe 30th June 
the king of the worlds attacked and defeated Gokla, dispersed his 
forces, and took his guns. 

Wellesley had, however, already taken the field in person, and 
went into camp at Hurryhur on 15th June, where we find him 
writing on the 21st :—“ Dhoondiah Waughis at Savanore with the 
greater part of his army ; a small body of cavalry only are on this 
side of the Werdah. I yesterday sent a patrol to reconnoitre the 
fort of Arnee, on the left bank of the Toomboodra, about 6 miles 
below this place, and I intended to have attacked the fort this 
morning ; it was evacuated, however, in the night, and my troops 
took armas of it this day.” 

he force employed against Dhoondiah Waugh consisted of the 


following :— 
Colonel Stevenson commanded the Cavalry. 


let Brigade of Cavalry—Lieut.-Col. Torin Ist Regt. Native Cavalry. 


H. M. 19th Light Dragoons, 
4th Regt. Native Cavalry. 


25th Light Dragoons. 
2nd Brigade.of Cavalry—-Colonel Pater eee 


2nd Regt. Native Cavalry. 
H.M. 78rd Regt. 


lat Brigade of Infantry —Lieut.-Col, Montresor... | 
H. M. 77th Regt. 


Ist batn. Int Rezt. 
2nd Brigade of Infantry—Lieut.-Col. Tolfrey . | Ist batn. 8th Regt 
Ist batn 12th Regt. 


2nd batn. 4th Regt} 
3rd Brigade of Infantry—Major Capper 


2nd batn. 2nd Bombay Regt. 
Ist batn. 4th Bombay Regt. 


In a letter to Sir W. Clarke, Wellesley gave the following 
account of his operations in pursuit of Dhoondiah :— 

“On the 24th June the whole of my Corps had crossed the 
Toombuddra ; on the 27th I advanced, and stormed Ranee Bednore.* 
I then detached towards the frontier of the Nuggur country, cleared 
that of all Dhoondiah’s cavalry, and on the 2nd July, having been 
joined by some supplies I expected, I advanced to the Werdah. 
The ticle of my detachment had crossed that river on the 11th 
and I then constructed a redoubt for the security of my boats, and 
.of my communication with the rear. 

“On the 12th having heard that Dhoondiah proposed to come 
down to give me battle, I advanced to seize Savanore, in order that 
I might have a place of security for my baggage during the time 
.that I might be engaged with him. Accordingly, I got possession 
of Savanore, and encamped in front of that place. On the 13th 
Dhoondiah came within 2 coss of my camp, examined it, and retired 


* The pass was stormed by the Infantry, while the Cavalry cut off the retreat of 
the defenders, who numbered 500, most of whom were slain. : 
41 
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to Koondgul. As soon as I heard of this movement, I ordered my 
detachment to march light, with 5 days’ provisions, and I threw my 
baggage into Savanore. I marched on the 14th to Koondgul; 
Dhoondiah had fled, and we stormed that place; on the 15th to 
Luckmaisir, which place was evacuated on our approach ; on the 
16th to Sirhitty, the siege of which place was raised ; on the 17th 
and 18th, I returned to Savanore to get my baggage, provisions, etc., 
when Dhoondiah went off from me to the sanieerd I wrote to the 

. Mahrattas, who were at Hullihall, to bring them forward, and I was 
joined by young Goklah on the night of the 19th. I was detained at 
Savanore by the wet weather, which makes the roads in this country 
impracticable, until the 22nd; and on the 23rd and 24th I remained 
in the vicinity of Luckmaisir, to get a supply of bullocks. On the 
25th I moved forward to Sirhitty, to form a junction with Lieut- 
nant-Colonel Bowser, but moved on the next day to Gudduk, which 
was evacuated; the 28th to Moondnagoor; the 29th to Noolgoond 
and Allagawady. Dhoondiah had for some time encamped at Soon- 
dootty, and he was crossing his baggage over the Malpoorba at 
Manowly.” 

Making a forced march of 26 miles on the 30th July 1800, 
Wellesley suprised Dhoondiah’s camp at three in the afternoon, 
with his Cavalry destroyed or drove into the river the whole of the 
enemy's force, and captured the baggage, an elephant, bullocks, 
camels, numerous horses, and families. The hostile guns got away 
across the river, but Lieutenants Fitchett and Jackson, with some 
men of the 73rd and 77th Regiments, swam across, and captured a boat 
and six guns. Wellesley wrote from here:—‘I must halt here 
to-morrow to refresh a little, having marched every day since the 
22nd July, and on the 30th, the day on which I took his baggage, I 
marched 26 miles which, let me tell you, is no small affair in this 
country. My troops are in high health and spirits, and their pockets 
full of money, the produce of plunder.” Among the numbers 
drowned in the Malpoorba was a leader, Bubber Jung, who leaped 
in, in his armour, and sank. The king of the two worlds himself 
escaped, but, pursued closely by Colonel Stevenson, left the road 
strewn with his baggage, the bodies of his followers and animals, and 
fled into the jungles beyond the sources of the Malpoorba with an 
army almost reduced to nothing. The career of this remarkable 
robber chieftain was, however, rapidly drawing to a close. Wellesley 
had received orders to the effect that “ You are to pursue Dhoon- 
diah Waugh wherever you may find him, and hang him on the first 
tree.” But the man whose courage and skill one cannot but admire 
was to mect no such inglorious fate. The conclusion of this war is 
best given in the words of the British commander, who wrote to 
Major Munro from camp at Yepulpuroy on 10th September :— 

“T have the pleasure to inform you that I gained a complete 
victory yesterday, in an action with Dhoondiah’s army, in which he 
was killed, his body was recognised, and was brought into camp on 
a gun attached to the 19th Dragoons. 
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“ After I had crossed the Malpoorba it appeared to me very clear 
that if I pressed upon the ‘ King of the two \ Yorlds.’ with my whole 
force, on the northern side of the Dooab, His Majesty would either 
cross the Toombuddra with the aid of the Patan chiefs, and would 
then enter Mysore; or he would return in to Savanore, and play the 
devil with my communications. I therefore determined, at all events, 
to prevent His Majesty from putting those designs in execution ; and 
I marched with my army to Kinsgneiry: I sent Stevenson towards 
Deodroog, and along the Kistna, to prevent him from sending his 

ns and baggage to hisally the Raja of Soorapoor and I pushed 
forward the whole of the Marhatta and Mogul Cavalry in one body 
between Stevenson’s corps and mine. 

“I marched from Kanagherry on the 8th, left my Infantry at 
Nowly, and  Sesaans on with the Cavalry only ; and I arrived here on 
the 9th, the Infantry at Chinnoor, about 15 miles in my rear. The 
‘King of the World broke up on the 9th, from Mudgherry, about 25 
miles on this side of Raichore, and proceeded towards the Kistna ; 
but he saw Colonel Stevenson’s camp, returned immediately, and 
encamped about 9 miles from hence, between this place and Bunnoo. 
T had early intelligence of his situation ; but the night was so bad, and 
my horses so muc fatigued, that I could not move. 

After a most anxious night, I marched in the morning, and 
met the ‘King of the World’ with his army, about 5,000 horse, at 
a village called Conahgull, about 6 miles from hence. He had 
not known of my being so near him in the night, had thought that 
I was at Chinnoor, and was marching to the westward with the 
intention of passing between the Marhatta and Mogul Cavalry and 
me.. 

“ He drew up, however, in a very strong position, as soon as he 
perceived me; and the ‘victorious army’ stood for some time with 
apparent firmness. I charged them with the 19th and 25th 
Dragoons, and the Ist and 2nd regiments of Cavalry; and drove 
them before me till they dispersed, and were scattered over the 
face of the country. I then returned and attacked the royal camp, 
and got possession of elephants, camels, baggage, etc., which were 
still upon the ground. The Mogul and Marhatta Cavalry came up 
about 11 o'clock; and they have been employed ever since in the 
pursuit and destruction of the scattered fragments of the ‘victorious 
army.’” 

TWwith the destruction of this freebooter, Wellesley’s field service 

in Mysore came to an end, but the experience gained in this cam- 
ign afterwards proved of great service to him in the war he con- 
ucted against the Mahrattas in 1803. In December 1800, Welles- 
ley proceeded to Trincomalee, having been appointed to the force 
destined for the expedition to Egypt, subsequently commanded by 


Note.—In Dhoondiab’s camp was found his favourite child, Salabat Khan, » 
boy about four years old, who was subsequently maintained by Wellesley, and 
placed in service of the Raja of Mysore. Ho died of cholera in 1822 
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General Baird. But in April 1801 he returned to his command in 
Mysore, and passed two uneventful years there, organising the civil 
and military administration of the country, of which he gave a 
detailed account to the Governor-General in July 1804. 

In March 1803 he was appointed to command a division operat- 
ing against the Mahrattas, his victorious campaign against whom, 
including the battles of Assaye and Argaum, has already been fully 
described in these pages. In November 1804, when the Mahratta 
war had been brought to a successful conclusion, he returned to 
Seringapatam, but in the following March he left India, to continue 
his glorious career on a larger stage, and with a success for which 
his military exploits and capacity for administration displayed in 
the East had fully prepared him. Those who wish to learn more 
details of his administration in Mysore cannot do better than peruse 
his despatches written while in that country. 

With regard to his despatches, the latest historian * of the lite of 
the Duke of Wellington has truly written :—“ Taken asa whole, this 
correspondence during Wellesley’s eight years of Indian service is no 
whit inferior in style and scope to that of his later years. His insight 
into native character and the wants of the people—his conception of 
the right policy to pursue alike in the interests of the British power 
and the native rulers—his reluctance to appeal to arms when the end 
could be attained by peaceful means—above all, his resolute adherence 
to the principles of honour and his contempt for indirect emolument— 
appear as clearly in these papers as his solicitude for the welfare of 
his troops and minute attention to organisation of transport, su 
plies, and equipment. As a literary work, the whole series of the 
despatches from 1794 to 1832, filling the greater part of 15,000 
large octavo pages, closely printed, forms one of the most remarkable 
achievements from a single hand that ever were penned. There 
is hardly an ambiguous sentence in the whole of it. When one 
reflects upon the variety of agitating and fatiguing circumstances 
under which the military part of the correspondence was conducted, 
it is impossible not to marvel at the cool head and iron frame which 
enabled the writer to set them at defiance.” 

The story of the military and civil administration of Mysore by 
Colonel Wellesley is not merely of academic interest. His conduct 
of the campaign against Dhoondiah Waugh, and his bold and _ skilful 
tactics when in contact with the enemy are both interesting and 
instructive. Nor are the endurance and valour of the British troops 
without their lessons. In a trying climate, with none of the 
luxuries and conveniences of life with which we are nowadays sup- 
plied, the British soldiers had to force their way through dense 
forests, across rivers swollen in the rainy season, and over mountain 
passes worn by rushing torrents and dark with jungle. They marched 
many hundreds of miles, and captured many guns; they stormed 
forts that seemed impregnable to all but the skill of British com- 


© Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
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manders, and the valour of British soldiers; and when the enemy 
appeared like a dark cloud upon the horizon, lit up by the flash of 
arms and accompanied by the rumbling thunder of distant drums, 
they charged down upon him without hesitation, and dispersed him 
in every direction. 

It was deeds such as these that won us our Empire in the East, 
and have enabled us to hold it through the stress and storm of a 
hundred years. These are lessons of value to all Englishmen. Nor 
is the least lesson to be found in the career of the illustrious soldier 
who left his great name and example as an imperishable monument, 
exciting others to like deeds of glory, and ceythoas o once to adorn, 
defend, and perpetuate the existence of our Empire among the 
ruling nations of the earth. 


biatizea ty GOORTe 


NIGHT ATTACKS, AND THE LESSONS OF HISTORY, 
By Capt. P. S. F. Craripar, 28TH Licht Cavatry. 
1, 


While the progress made in modern armaments has called forth ~ 
notable changes in the tactical formations of the battlefield, it must 
be admitted that the actual night assault, and by this I mean, not 
the marches carried out under cover of darkness with a view to 
delivering the attack at dawn, but the night assault itself, is still 
largely surrounded with the glamour of uncertainty. For while we 

sufficient knowledge of the former, i.e., the ordinary formations 
bay. from a study of the late Russo-Japanese War, and from our 
own recent experiences in South Africa, we must search much 
deeper into the pages of history, before we can point, with any degree 
of certainty, to examples of night fighting, which we can afford to 
pass over in silence as throwing no light upon our endeavours to- 
wards improvement in the future. 

It would, for instance, be absurd to compare the disposition of 
the British Army at Waterloo with, say, that of the Boer forces at 
Colenso, or the Russians at Mukden; whilst, on the other hand, an 
eye witness’ account of a successful night sortie made by the 
Russians, during the Siege of Port Arthur, against “ P” fort, and of 
their subsequent explusion by the Japanese reserves, reads, as regards 
its tactical paren like a page out of Napier*. 


2. 


The country which by day is familiar to our eyes and over 
which the manceuvring of troops appears exceedingly simple, is vested 
at night with new dangers and obstacles. The sudden appearance of 
a ditch, which a few hours before appeared an obstacle not worth 
consideration, may assume at night gigantic proportions to the 
startled senses of the troops, stumbling unexpectedly upon it; and 
its occupation by even a small hostile force may seriously jeopardise 
the action of the whole column. Incomplete reconnaissance, a wron 
or careless adjustment of the compass, may both cause the total 
failure of the attack; and these are only a few of the multitudinous 
reasons which give to these operations that sense of insecurity which 
makes some of the most able soldiers regard their undertaking with 
reluctance. 

But so long as the arguments of nations are settled on the arena 
of the battlefield, so long must the study and careful preparation for 


* The Siege of Port Arthur, by D. A. James. 
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night operations form an integral and important part of the ster’ 
training. 

In every campaign there will always be occasions when th. 
night training of the troops will be called into question, and t 
Commander, who in that case, can thoroughly rely upon thear die 
cipline and npen the intelligence of their otficuns, will be far on bis 

way to the surmounting of the task before him. 

History shows us that the most careful and painstaking no.o- 
naissance, the most well-planned distribution of the force, and the 
most skilful leading, wile be of no avail without the mlent aud d.+ 
ciplined support of the rank and file. That discipline, which inspire 
the soldiers to obey the commands of his officer as unhesitating + 
during the silent and steady night advance, as during that pond 
when the sudden outburst of the enemy's musketry opens pen the 
close ranks of the attack, is one which the bravest man may w 
aspire to attain. Ttais discipline such as this that is myuind t- 
successfully carry through a night aseult. 

The chameter, courage and ability of the officer dimcting a 
night attack constitutes, equally with the discipline of the men « 
prime factor in the success of the operations, Upon him will devwsve 
the arrangements for the careful reconnaissance of the approaches te 
the objective, both by day and night, he must decide upon the exact 
time at which the column or columns must advance ig ond ct 
arrive sitaultaneously at the position or positions to be asauited | be 
must himself see te the distribution of his force, and to the atrengt® 
and employment. of his reserves; finally, in the case of the suo 
or nen-suceess of the assault, npen him alone will devolve the ne 
msibility of decehng upon what farther steps are te be takea 
Peis Iho ho instance in war, save ip that of a onetreat in the tey 
of a tresh and) powerful adverary, is then: given ae mach te t- 
peronal charwter of a leader, the power to inthience for galore rt 
the behaviour of th we under him, as danny the stress of a desperate 
night assault. The knowledge that their leader as a man of acto 
and charwcter, and has the courage of his opinions wall exenviee a 
maynetic intlience over hie subentinates, and, other things be rs 
equal, will give just that filp te the opomuen which shoud carn 
Ib te sictory 


3. 


The study of Catypuygns ancient and inode, shows ue ipa 
what various cocaine nihtattacks may be undertaken whieh ey 
be sumingri~ d shortiy as tl iwa = 

C1) Tn mtg warfare CBadqeg INP2 2 Se vastapol 1858 3 
Kar USt7 Bort Arthar Dog) 

(2) Tu attesupts te break the cumte of investinent of a 
bestegang fetes Cnotineluded in aleeven. 
(Menu 2708, Podercka IS80. Dokernan, Isso. 

(3) Ateshk upon ontpeate (Quechee E750 Mersherm 1708 
Spon Kop bas) 
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(4) Attacks upon isolated posts on the lines of communi- 
cation (sometimes called raids), (Manassas Junction 
1862; S. Africa, 1900-2). 

(5) Taking advantage of a lack of vigilance on the part of 
the adversary (Hochkirsch, 1758). 

(6) To avoid the loss consequent upon an attack by day. 
(Perches Forts, 1871; Schipka Pass, 18774 Duppel 
Forts, 1849). 

(7) In savage warfare (Kassassin), 

These instances though, not exhaustive, are sufficiently compre- 
hensive, and from their number we will briefly summarise two, the 
reasons for the success and unsuccess of which are peculiarly in- 
structive. 

During the Seven Years’ War the Austrians, under Field Marshal 
Daun, while retiring from Prussia into Bohemia pursued by Fred- 
erick the Great, halted on the 7th October 1758, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lobau and threw up entrenchments. Three days later the 
Prussians arrived in front of the Peale, and Frederick taking for 
granted that this display was merely intended to check the ardour 
of his pursuit, halted himself and pitched Camp. The front of the 
Prussian position, which was barely more than a mile from the 
Austrian outposts, had its right extending to the village of Hoch- 
kirsch, whence it was refused, almost at right angles, so as to face at 
a short distance the dense Futaie Wood, which covered the slopes of 
the ridges running parallel to the Prussian right flank. 

The Futaie Wood was held by the Austrain outposts. 

In spite of the re-iterated warnings of his Generals, the Prus- 
sian King, in his contempt for Marshal Daun’s well-known dilatori- 
ness of action, refused to correct his dispositions. 

On the night of 13th/14th October the Austrian General, who, 
cautious as he was, was an able soldier, massing 30,000 men under 
cover of the Futaie Wood, launched them against the Prussian right, 
while sending a large force of cavalry to harass their rear, and hold- 
ing Frederick in front by an ainple display of force. The attack, 
unexpected as it was, was most stubbornly contested ; but victory 
lay with the Austrians. 

The Prussians lost Marshal Keith, several Princes, and 8,000 
men, together with 28 colours and 100 guns. The Austrian’s loss 
amounted to about 5,500 men, and 10 guns. The Battle of Hoch- 
kirsch provides us with two of the important factors necessary for 
the successful carrying out. of night operations. Firstly, the moral 
courage of the Commander ; secondly, the discipline of the troops ; 
but in this instance each side can lay claim to one of them, ad 
Marshal Daun not had the moral courage to take advantage of the 
situation offered him by the Prussian King’s faulty dispositions, 
such an opportunity would never again have presented itself, for 
Frederick had already completed his own arrangements for the 
turning of the Austrian right on the 14th October. Moreover, the 
Austrian General, by attacking at night, had gained his object with 
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a tosa, stnaller at least by a half, than would have been the cas: hed 
he attacked Frederick's chosen troops by day. 

As regards the second factor, it) was the discipline and 4003 
handling of the Prussian troops by their Suborlinate Otho mo wt. § 
alone saved their army from annihilation, 

In the great might: attack on the Schipka Pass Pech PTs 
s ptember IST7, the tulire of the Turks was die te Tnany Pras ce 
which are fullof instruction te us. In this instanee Suleiman Pasta 
made his attack in four columns, distributed as fellows othe pros peal 
eolutan, cotnposed of preked troops, was directed agunst Moot 
Nichol Which constituted the key of the Russian pes ton. 
another column was to advance on the right and anoth ron the 4% 
of the principal column; te the tonrth column was assigned thet 
of ‘nating with aobattery: posted on the extreme myht +t 
Russian defences, and the advance of this latter column was % 
coincide with that of the two columns acting: on either thik of ¢* 
principal column. The troops composing the thres seer 
columns were net specially selected. as in the case of the pro 
column; their stymal te advance was te be the arnval oof t+ 
principal column on the sumout of Meant Nichola jan others 
the outburst of musketry fire whieh weld greet thet 
Appearance before the Russian entrenchments. Ne fore tens do 1 
edasa reserve toany of the colton “The lines of ads anes ot 
secondary columns had been very inadequately recennmertisd 

What happened was only te be i ae 2 The poneipate tin 
advanced at 204M, and behaving with great yodlintry cared the 
first dine of the Russian entrenchinents at 4 AW The beer 
and fourth columns, owing te the vagueness of the sumalfecor 
eeoperntion erther advanced too lee, or theuch their rauew € 
the direction, due te the inmadeqiite recommiussance, wandeted a. 
Jewly aboot, onty seattersd: romps getting am teach wits the 
poneipal colunin, 


The latter eolumn atterchnging desperitely tetherrpe st att 
Thaw. Pith September, without suppert, were unable te with 
the counterattacks of Che qutuet Russan Resrves and wen foes 
toretire, them magnificent eoorage howing formed the one bey 
spetan this story of ienerance and ineonpe t hey 

Sabeman Pela having dunn the prviews teonh fv! 
te eqptare the pow onan cartek by day cen whoh was a 
feat PO000 tien wasdner than poetthed sn trasting hoe fort meet 
night attack but having hag with hes wrtny fer mean an, 
face of the Raussen peat 


eres 


moWhen there was ampere op : 
for arratatar for the pee berssupee: of oats co Mait 4 
hope! the are hk woehoat thie very ) co. 


open tee vere Conscire, 

Thee nal tee forthe by ance ot the buerabe lun ns wae va ve 
inthe extee, he would have been wiser hod he taken a 
outef Welangten’s bea, and find a penet as the 
aseault 


toa 
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eiyual fe the 
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It is also hard to understand his reasons in restraining the 
advance of the lateral columns, until the principal column was in 
hand-grips with the Russians. 

But allowing him all these mistakes, the operation might have, 
even then, been successful had he employed a strong reserve to the 
principal column to meet the counter-attacks of the enemy's. For 
unsupported as it was, it was not, even then, until late into the 
morning that it was forced to relinquish its position on the hill. 
For years before this period the necessity of reserves to the storming 
columns had been fully recognised, and it appears inexplicable 
how the Turkish General could have committed himself to such an 
extent as to dispense with them altogether, 

The employment of co-operating columns, even when their 
action is timed and arranged for with the nicest accuracy, carries 
with it always a certain amount of risk. The difficulty of communi- 
cation at night, especially when the columns are some distanee 
apart, may cause the successful action of one to be jeopardised 
by the inaction or repulse of another, without either column bein 
aware of it, as witness the affair of Roches-Glay in 1871 which failed 
for these very reasons. 

A German Officer, * who has made a study of the tactics of night 
attacks, advocates that, if it should be found necessary to assault 
different parts of the position at the same time, the different 
assaulting columns should march concentrated to, what we in 
England call, “ the position of deployment ” or position at which the 
actual formations for the assault are adopted, and that then, and not 
before, they should move to their respective lateral positions, 
Naturally ‘bis suggestion is applicable principally to movements in 
open country. There remains another objection to the use of 
co-operating columns which is, that it necessitates the dispersion of 
command among two or three officers, who, however able they may 
be individually, cannot be expected, should occasion arise, to act 
as if they were all of exactly the same mind, or as if they possessed 
the same amount of influence over their respective commands, the 
influence necessary to bring forth all the highest qualities of their 
men. 

Whatever the effect that the use of searchlight projectors may 
have in exposing the approach of a Storming Column in siege 
warfare, ail they had a tair amount of success and insuccess at the 
siege of Port Arthur, they have not yet reached that state of 
perfection that will admit of their employment as a necessary addi- 
tion to every force in the field. 

A pamphlet t which appeared on this subject, and an article 
describing a transportable searchlight which has been used in 
Germany, show, however, that serious attention is being devoted to 
this matter; but it will be sume years betore we can hope that 


* Colonel Cardinal V. Widdern, 
t La lumicre clectrique, by Clarinval. 
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to Koondyal As svon as T heant of this movement, I ordered my 
detachment te march light, with 5 days’ provisions, and To thn ems 
baggage into Savanore.  Poomarched on the 4th to Koondy al, 
Dhoondiah had fled, and we stormed that place on the Poin te 
Luckmaisir, which place was evacuated on our approach, on the 
T6th to Surhitty, the mege of which place was mused. on the b 
and Isth, Dreturned to Savanore te get my baggage, provision, ete, 
when Dhoondiah went off from me to the eastward, Powrote to tbe 
Mahrattas, who were at Hullhall, to bring them forward, and I was 
jomed by young Goklah on the night of the P9th. TD was detained ag 
Savanore by the wet weather, which makes the roadein this country 
nopracticable, until the 22nd. and on the 23nd and 24th DPoremand 
inthe vicimty of Lackmansir, to get a supply of bullocks Gn tre 
25th Dineved forward to Sirhitty, to form a junction with) Liens. 
nant-Colonel Bowser, but moved on the newt day te Guddak, wis 
was evacuated, the 28th to Moonduayoor; the 20th to Nooly = ced 
and Mllaciwady.  Dhoendiah had for some tine encamped at Sco- 
deotty and he was crossing hin baggage over the Ma 
Manow ly” 

Making a forced march of 26 miles onthe Soch July Twet, 
Wellesley suprised Dhoondiah’s camp at thiee an the attem +a 
with his Cavalry destroyed or drove into the river the whele af tt. 
enemy's force, and captured the bagcice, an ¢ lephant, Bil eas 
camels. nntierons horses, and families. Phe hestile guns got away 
nerows the myer, but) Lieutenants Fitehett and Jackson, with eta 
ten of the 73rd and 77th Re jaime nts swan aeross, and captured a teat 
and aie guns. Wellesley wrote trom here so Pomust bait hen 
tomorow ote ontresh a little. having marched every day sinew tt. 
22nd July and on the 80th, the davon which Po teok his bags 1 
tnarched 26 niles whieh, tet tue tell youl as ne stoall athe an 
ceantry. My treepeare in high health and spurts, and there peaks te 
fullefoineney, the preduee of plunder Atieng the nantes 
drowned an the Malpoorba was a leuder, Babber dung, whe leapest 
Inoano his artneour and sank The kee et the two worlde hits tf 
eeraped, but, purned clasdy by Colonel Stevenson, loft the mat 
atownowith his baa the beedies of his tulowens and anin 
fled ante the gangies bey ond) the scures of the M vtpeaor ba 
anny aimest reduced) te netheon The career of this mmaraal¢ 
robber chiettan was, however rapes drawing te @ che  Weoeshy 
had meeived orders te the efteet Chat o Yodan: te parade Dh ee. 
dich Wansh whenver yon may tind han and hamg buneon the hows 
tree Batthe non whe conte and shed ome cannot bat ad 
Waste tueet ne sumehanslonous tate Phe canebision of thie war as 
best arven oom the words ef the British commander, whe wn te te 
Mayor Manne trom compat Yepa pares on Lath SS pteniber 

"DP have the ploasare teanterm yen that Do guimed a ostg! 
Victory yestertay ian action with Dh 
war h..i 


moortaa at 


nm 


2 


In wha dh he 
dohis beady was me ruse and wee broaght imte cunp oe 
aggintte ted Gathe Perh Piras eons 


tedohs army 
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“ After I had crossed the Malpoorba it appeared to me very clear 
that if I pressed upon the ‘ King of the two Worlds,’ with my whole 
force, on the northern side of the Dooab, His Majesty would either 
cross the Toombuddra with the aid of the Patan chiefs, and would 
then enter Mysore ; or he would return in to Savanore, and play the 
devil with my communications. I therefore determined, at all events, 
to prevent His Majesty from putting those designs in execution ; and 
I marched with my army to Kanag erry. I sent Stevenson towards 
Deodroog, and along the Kistna, to prevent him from sending his 

ns and baggage to his ally the Raja of Soorapoor and I pushed 
‘orward the whole of the Marhatta and Mogul Cavalry in one body 
between Stevenson’s corps and mine. 

“TI marched from Kanagherry on the 8th, left my Infantry at 
Nowly, and proceeded on with the Cavalry only ; and I arrived here on 
the 9th, the Tnfant at Chinnoor, about 15 miles in my rear. The 
* King of the World. broke up on the 9th, from Mudgherry, about 25 
miles on this side of Raichore, and proceeded towards the Kistna ; 
but he saw Colonel Stevenson’s camp, returned immediately, and 
encamped about 9 miles from hence, between this place and Bunnoo. 
T had early intelligence of his situation ; but the night was so bad, and 
my horses so much fatigued, that I could not move. 

After a most anxious night, I marched in the morning, and 
met the ‘King of the World’ with his army, about 5,000 horse, at 
a village called Conahgull, about 6 miles from hence. He had 
not known of my being so near him in the night, had thought that 
I was at Chinnoor, and was marching to the westward with the 
intention of passing between the Marhatta and Mogul Cavalry and 


“He drew up, however, in a very strong position, as soon as he 
perceived me; and the ‘victorious army’ stood for some time with 
apparent firmness. I charged them with the 19th and 25th 

goons, and the Ist and 2nd regiments of Cavalry; and drove 
them before me till they dispersed, and were scattered over the 
face of the country. I then returned and attacked the royal camp, 
and got possession of elephants, camels, baggage, etc., which were 
still upon the ground. The Mogul and Marhatta Cavalry came up 
about 11 o'clock; and they have been employed ever since in the 
pursuit and destruction of the scattered fragments of the ‘victorious 

With the. destruction of this freebooter, Wellesley’s field service 
in Mysore came to an end, but the experience gained in this cam- 
paign afterwards proved of great service to him in the war he con- 
ducted against the Mahrattas in 1803. In December 1800, Welles- 
ley proceeded to Trincomalee, having been appointed to the force 
destined for the expedition to Egypt, subsequently commanded by 


Note.—In Dhoondiah’s camp was found his favourite child, Salabat Khan, a 
boy about four years old, who was subsequently maintained by Wellesley, and 
placed in service of the Raja of Mysore. He died of cholera in 1822. 
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General Baird. But in April 1801 he returned to his command in 
Mysore, and passed two uneventful years there, organising the civil 
and military administration of the country, of which he gave a 
detailed account to the Governor-General in July 1804. 

In March 1803 he was appointed to command a division operat- 
ing against the Mahrattas, his victorious campaign against whom, 
including the battles of Assaye and Argaum, has already been fully 
described in these pages. In November 1804, when the Mahratta 
war had been brought to a successful conclusion, he returned to 
Seringapatam, but in the following March he left India, to continue 
his glorious career on a larger stage, and with a success for which 
his military exploits and capacity for administration displayed in 
the East had fully prepared him. Those who wish to learn more 
details of his administration in Mysore cannot do better than peruse 
his despatches written while in that country. 

With regard to his despatches, the latest historian * of the life of 
the Duke of Wellington has truly written :—“ Taken asa whole, this 
correspondence during Wellesley’s eight years of Indian service is no 
whit inferior in style and scope to that of his later years. His insight 
into native character and the wants of the people—his conception of 
the right policy to pursue alike in the interests of the British power 
and ie native rulers—his reluctance to appeal to arms when the end 
could be attained by peaceful means—above all, his resolute adherence 
to the principles of honour and his contempt for indirect emolument— 
appear as clearly in these papers as his solicitude for the welfare of 
his troops and minute attention to organisation of transport, su; 
plies, and equipment. As a literary work, the whole series of the 
despatches from 1794 to 1832, filling the greater part of 15,000 
large octavo pages, closely printed, forms one of the most remarkable 
achievements from a single hand that ever were penned. ‘There 
is hardly an ambiguous sentence in the whole of it. When one 
reflects upon the variety of agitating and fatiguing circumstances 
under which the military part of the correspondence was conducted, 
it is impossible not to marvel at the cool head and iron frame which 
enabled the writer to set them at defiance.” 

The story of the military and civil administration of Mysore by 
Colonel Wellesley is not merely of academic interest. His conduct 
of the campaign against Dhoondiah Waugh, and his bold and _ skilful 
tactics when in contact with the enemy are both interesting and 
instructive. Nor are the endurance and valour of the British troo 
without their lessons. In a trying climate, with none of the 
luxuries and conveniences of life with which we are nowadays sup- 
plied, the British soldiers had to force their wey through dense 
forests, across rivers swollen in the rainy season, and over mountain 
passes worn by rushing torrents and Sak with jungle. They marched 
many hundreds of miles, and captured many guns; they stormed 
forts that seemed impregnable to all but the skill of British com- 


* Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
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manders, and the valour of British soldiers; and when the enemy 
appeared like a dark cloud upon the horizon, lit up by the flash of 
arms and accompanied by the rumbling thunder of distant drums, 
they charged down upon him without hesitation, and dispersed him 
in every direction. 

It was deeds such as these that won us our Empire in the East, 
and have enabled us to hold it through the stress and storm of a 
hundred years. These are lessons of value to all Englishmen. Nor 
is the least lesson to be found in the career of the illustrious soldier 
who left his great name and example as an imperishable monument, 
exciting others to like deeds of glory, and serving at once to adorn, 
defend, and perpetuate the existence of our apie among the 
ruling nations of the earth. 


biatizea ty GOORTe 


NIGHT ATTACKS, AND THE LESSONS OF HISTORY, 
By Capt. P. S. F. Cuaripar, 28ta Licht CavaLry. 
1, 


While the progress made in modern armaments has called forth 
notable changes in the tactical formations of the battlefield, it must 
be admitted that the actual night assault, and by this I mean, not 
the marches carried out under cover of darkness with a view to 
delivering the attack at dawn, but the night assault itself, is still 
largely surrounded with the glamour of uncertainty. For while we 

in sufficient knowledge of the former, 7.e., the ordinary formations 
y day, from a study of the late Russo-Japanese War, and from our 
own recent experiences in South Africa, we must search much 
deeper into the pages of history, before we can point, with any de 
of certainty, to examples of night fighting, which we can afford to 
pass over in silence as throwing no light upon our endeavours to- 
wards improvement in the future. 

It would, for instance, be absurd to compare the disposition of 
the British Army at Waterloo with, say, that of the Boer forces at 
Colenso, or the Russians at Mukden; whilst, on the other hand, an 
eye witness’ account of a successful night sortie made by the 
Russians, during the Siege of Port Arthur, against “ P” fort, and of 
their subsequent explusion by the Japanese reserves, reads, as regards 
ite tactical features, like a page out of Napier*. 


2. 


The country which by day is familiar to our eyes and over 
which the manceuvring of troops appears exceedingly simple, is vested 
at night with new dangers and obstacles. The sudden appearance of 
a ditch, which a few hours before appeared an obstacle not worth 
consideration, may assume at night gigantic proportions to the 
startled senses of the troops, stumbling unexpectedly upon it; and 
its occupation by even a small hostile force may seriously jeopardise 
the action of the whole column. Incomplete reconnaissance, a wron; 
or careless adjustment of the compass, may both cause the tota 
failure of the attack; and these are only a few of the multitudinous 
reasons which give to these operations that sense of insecurity which 
makes some of the most able soldiers regard their undertaking with 
reluctance. 

But so long as the arguments of nations are settled on the arena 
of the battlefield, so long must the study and careful preparation for 


* The Siege of Port Arthur, by D. A. James. 
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night operations form an integral and important part of the soldier's 
training. 

In every campaign there will always be occasions when the 
night training of the troops will be called into question, and the 
Commander, who in that case, can thoroughly rely upon their dis- 
cipline and-upon the intelligence of their officers, will be ‘far on his 
way to the surmounting of the task before him. 

History shows us that the most careful and painstaking recon- 
naissance, the most well-planned distribution of the force, and the 
most ‘skilful leading, will be of no avail without the silent aud dis- 
ciplined support of the rank and file. That discipline, which inspires 
the soldiers to obey the commands of his officer. as unhesitatingly 
during the silent and steady: night’ advance, as during that period 
when the sudden outburst of the enemy’s musketry opens upon the 
close ranks of the attack, is one which the bravest man may-well 
aspire to attain. Itis discipline such as this that is required to 
successfully carry through a night assault. k 

The character, courage and ability of the officer directing a 
night attack constitutes, equally with the discipline of the men, a 
prime factor in the success of the operations. Upon him will devolve 
the arrangements for the cateful reconnaissance of the approaches to 
the objective, both by day and night; he must decide upon the exact 
time at which the column or columns must advance in order to 
arrive simultaneously at the position or positions to be assaulted ; he 
must himself see to the distribution of his force, and to the strength 
and employment of his reserves ; finally, in the case of the success 
or non-success of the assault, upon him alone will devolve the res- 
Sard of deciding upon what further steps are to be taken. 

erhaps in no instance in war, save in that of a retreat in the face 
of a fresh and powerful adversary, is there given so much to the 
personal character of a leader, the power to influence for good or ill 
the behaviour of those under him, as during the stress of a desperate 
night assault. The knowledge that their leader is a man of action 
and character, and has the courage of! his opinions, will exercise a 
magnetic influence over his subordinates, and, other things being 
equal, will give just that filip to the operation which should carry 
it to victory. cae : ; 

: 3. 


The study of Campaigns, ancient and modern, shows us upon 
what various occasions night attacks may be undertaken, which may 
be summarised shortly as follows :— ; oo 

(1) In siege warfare (Badajoz, 1812; Sevastapol, 1854-5; 
Kars, 1877; Port Arthur, 1904). ' ae 
(2) In attempts to break the circle of investment of & 
besieging force (not included in above). . ‘ bi 
(Menin, 1794; Frederika, 1849 ; Inkerman, 1854). 
(3) Attack upon outposts (Quebec, 1759; Morsheim, 1794; 
Spion Kop,- 1900). 
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(4) Attacks upon isolated posts on the lines of communi- 
cation (sometimes called raids), (Manassas Junction 
1862; S. Africa, 1900-2). ‘ 

(5) Taking advantage of a lack of vigilance on the part of 
the adversary (Hochkirsch, 1758). 

(6) To avoid the loss consequent upon an attack by day. 
(Perches Forts, 1871; Schipka Pass, 18773 Dapp 
Forts, 1849). 

(7) In savage warfare (Kassassin). 

These instances though, not exhaustive, are sufficiently compre- 
hensive, and from their number we will briefly summarise two, the 
reasons for the success and unsuccess of which are peculiarly in- 
structive. 

During the Seven Years’ War the Austrians, under Field Marshal 
Daun, while retiring from Prussia into Bohemia pursued by Fred- 
erick the Great, halted on the 7th October 1758, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lobau and threw up entrenchments. Three days later the 
Prussians arrived in front of the senna and Frederick taking for 
granted that this display was merely intended to check the ardour 
of his pursuit, halted himself and pitched Camp. The front of the 
Prussian position, which was barely more than a mile from the 
Austrian outposts, had its right extending to the village of Hoch- 
kirsch, whence it was refused, almost at right angles, so as to face at 
a short distance the dense Futaie Wood, which covered the slopes of 
the ridges running parallel to the Prussian right flank. 

The Futaie Wood was held by the Austrain outposts. 

In spite of the re-iterated warnings of his Generals, the Prus- 
sian King, in his contempt for Marshal Daun’s well-known dilatori- 
ness of action, refused to correct his dispositions. 

On the night of 13th/14th October the Austrian General, who, 
cautious as he was, was an able soldier, massing 30,000 men under 
cover of the Futaie Wood, launched them against the Prussian right, 
while sending a large force of cavalry to harass their rear, and hold- 
ing Frederick in front by an ample display of force. The attack, 
unexpected as it was, was most stubbornly contested; but victory 
lay with the Austrians. 

‘ The Prussians lost Marshal Keith, several Princes, and 8,000 
men, together with 28 colours and 100 guns. The Austrian’s loss 
amounted to about 5,500 men, and 10 guns. The Battle of Hoch- 
kirsch provides us with two of the important factors necessary for 
the successful carrying out of night operations. Firstly, the moral 
courage of the Commander ; secondly, the discipline of the troops ; 
but in this instance each side can lay claim to one of them. Had 
Marshal Daun not had the moral courage to take advantage of the 
situation offered him by the Prussian King’s faulty dispositions, 
such an opportunity would never again have presented itself, for 
Frederick had already completed his own arrangements for the 
turning of the Austrian right on the 14th October. Moreover, the 
Austrian General, by attacking at night, had gained his object with 
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a loss, smaller at least by a half, than would have been the case had 
he attacked Frederick’s chosen troops by day. 

_As regards the second factor, it was the discipline and skilful 
handling of the Prussian troops by their Subordinate Officers, which 
alone saved their army from annihilation. 

In the oe night attack on the Schipka Pass, 16th/17th 
September 1877, the failure of the Turks was due to many reasons 
which are full of instruction to us. In this instance Suleiman Pasha 
made his attack in four columns, distributed as follows: the principal 
column, composed of picked troops, was directed against Mount 
Nicholas which constituted the key of the Russian position; 
another column was to advance on the right and another on the left 
of the principal column ; to the fourth column was assigned the task 
of dea with a battery posted on the extreme right of the 
Russian defences, and the advance of this latter column was to 
coincide with that of the two columns acting on cither flank of the 
principal column, The troops composing the three secondary 
columns were not specially selected, as in the case of the principal 
column; their signal to advance was to be the arrival of the 
principal column on the summit of Mount Nicholas ; in other words, 
the outburst of musketry fire which would grect the latters’ 
appearance before the Russian entrenchments. No force was detail- 
a as a reserve toany of the columns. The lines of advance of the 
secondary columns had been very inadequately reconnoitred. 

What happened was only to be expected. The principal column 
advanced at 2 a.m., and behaving with great gallantry carried the 
first line of the Russian entrenchments at 3 4M. The lateral 
and fourth columns, owing to the vagueness of the signal for their 
co-operation either advanced tov late, or through their ignorance of 
the direction, due to the inadequate reconnaissance, wandered aim- 
lessly about, only scattered groups getting in touch with the 
principal column. 

The latter column after clinging desperately to their position till 
11 a.m, 17th September, without support, were unable to withstand 
the counter-attacks of the intact Russian Reserves, and were forced 
to retire, their magnificent courage having formed the one bright 
spot in this story of ignorance He incompetency. 

Suleiman Pasha having during the previous month failed 
to eapture the pass in an attack by day, on which occasion he 
lost 10,000 men, was more than justified in trusting his fortunes toa 
night attack ; but having lain with his army for nearly a month in 
face of the Russian position, when there was ample opportunity 
for arranging for the reconnaissance of its approaches, his conduct 
in permitting the attack, without this very necessary precaution, is 
open to severe censure. 

The signal, too, fur the advance of the lateral columns was vague 
in the extreme, he would have been wiser had he taken a leaf 
out of Wellington’s book, and fired a rocket as the signal for the 
assault, 
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It is also hard to understand his reasons in restraining the 
advance of the lateral columns, until the principal column was in 
hand-grips with the Russians. 

But allowing him all these mistakes, the operation might have, 
even then, been successful had he employed a strong reserve to the 
principal column to meet the counter-attacks of the enemy’s. For 
unsupported as it was, it was not, even then, until late into the 
morning that it was forced to relinquish its position on the hill. 
For years before this period the necessity of reserves to the storming 
columns had been fully recognised, and it appears inexplicable 
how the Turkish General could have committed himself to such an 
extent as to dispense with them altogether. 

The employment of co-operating columns, even when their 
action is timed and arranged for with the nicest accuracy, carries 
with it always a certain amount of risk. The difficulty of communi- 
cation at night, especially when the columns are some distance 
apart, may cause the successful action of one to be jeopardised 
by the inaction or repulse of another, without either column being 
aware of it, as witness the affair of Roches-Glay in 1871 which failed 
for these very reasons. 

A German Officer, * who has made a study of the tactics of night 

attacks, advocates that, if it should be found necessary to assault 
different parts of the position at the same time, the different 
assaulting columns should march concentrated to, what we in 
England call, “ the position of deployment ” or position at which the 
actual formations for the assault are adopted, and that then, and not 
before, they should move to their respective lateral positions. 
Naturally he suggestion is applicable principally to movements in 
open country. There remains another objection to the use of 
co-operating columns which is, that it necessitates the dispersion of 
command among two or three officers, who, however able they may 
be individually, cannot be expected, should occasion arise, to act 
as if they were all of exactly the same mind, or as if they possessed 
the same amount of influence over their respective commands, the 
influence necessary to bring forth all the highest qualities of their 
men. 
Whatever the effect that the use of searchlight projectors may 
have in exposing the approach of a Storming Column in siege 
warfare, and they had a fair amount of success and insuccess at the 
siege of Port Arthur, they have not yet reached that state of 
perfection that will admit of their employment as a necessary addi- 
tion to every force in the field. ; 

A pamphlet ¢ which appeared on this subject, and an article 
describing a transportable scarchlight which has been used in 
Germany, show, however, that serious attention is being devoted to 
this matter; but it will be some years before we can hope that 


* Colonel Cardinal V. Widdern. 
ft La lumiére electrique, by Clarinval. 
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their employment on the battlefield will necessitate any serious 
sheng in our present training for night operations. 

omini, in his Art of War, says that with study every officer can 
acquire a knowledge of war; but that there is not given to all 
the ability to put such knowledge to the proof when it comes to the 
battlefield. In the chapter on Night Operations in our book of 
Combined Training, the knowledge how to act is clearly explained ; 
but only constant training in peace time can enable us, and the men 
under us, to acquire that sense of confidence in ourselves that 
will enable us to act readily and fearlessly on the day of battle. 


A RESERVE OF SUBALTERN OFFICERS FOR THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 
By Capt. E, F. Orton, 37TH LANCERS. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


(i) The Reserve officers must be of good birth, and good 
education. No one is quicker than the sepoy, in noting 
deficiencies in education or manner, and moral counts 
very high. 

(ii) Reserve officers should be trained by actual experience in 
India, and with native troops. This experience and 
‘insight ' can never be forgotten. A few weeks at a depot, 
or on the lines of communication, after mobilization 
would suffice to brush up Hindustani and military duties, 

(iit) Candidates must be at least 20 years of age to stand the 
climate. 

(iv) Reserve pay can be little more than a retaining fee, but 
provides a method of registration and a slight hold over 
the Reserve officers. 

(v) Reserve Training is not considered essential. Its com- 
pulsory inclusion would be a certain cause of unpopularity. 

(vi) Reserve officers drawn from British regiments in India, 
would only deplete those regiments in the time of stress, 

Officers of more than 8 or 10 years’ service, would supersede a 

great many Indian army officers. The heavy casualties of a big war, 
might then leave a British service officer, the senior (and command- 
ing) officer of a native regiment. ; 

Selfish motives, in any case, would make this scheme most 

unpopular with officers of the Indian army. 
SUGGESTED SCHEME. 


1. Sources of supply of 50 officers per unnum :— 
From British militia. j 


20 officers fed Bs Ss ses §620 
From South African local forces. 
From mounted corps 3 5 


From dismounted corps 2 
From Australian local forces. 


From mounted corps 10 15 

From dismounted corps 5 ne ee 
From New Zealand local forces. 

From mounted corps 7 10 


From dismounted corps 3 


50 


If sufficient colonial candidates were not forthcoming, extra 
vacancies could be allotted to militia candidates from Home. 
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2, Ages, and method of selection :-— 
From British militia. 

At least 20 years of age. 

Not over 28 years of age. 

Twenty commissions offered to candidates competing in the 
September militia competitive examination, for commissions in the 
Regular Forces. 

Current conditions, including medical tests. 

There are many very good men, who just fail to get into the 
Regular Forces, and who drift off to the colonies. There are also 
some who cannot afford to live in British regiments. 

From South African, Australian, and New Zealand local forces. 

At least 20 years of age. 

Not over 23 years of age. 

Candidates to be nominated by G. O. C. local forces. 
Conditions. 

Good education. 

Two years service in local forces, including service in the ranks. 
Medical tests, equivalent to standard for candidates for British 
Regular Forces. 

3. Training :— 

The 50 selected candidates to be commissioned as “ Reserve 2nd- 
Lieutenants,” and be provided with passage to India ; arriving in 
India about the end of November. 

For the first 6 months to be attached to British infantry regi- 
ments in India—December to May. The 50 Reserve 2nd-Lieutenants 
then to be assembled at some centre, such as Deolali, where existing 
spare accommodation will be available fora 4 months’ garrison class— 
June to September. : 


SyYLLaBus. 


Elementary sketching and map reading. 

Tactical training, and elementary field fortification. 

Military history. 

Military law. 

Musketry. 

Hindustani, etc. 

In October to be posted to various native regiments, 20 to 
cavalry, and 30 to infantry. Preferably to regiments serving in the 
North or N.-W. of India. 

The proportion for cavalry may seem unduly high. But ina 
big war, casualties among cavalry officers will be far harder to re- 
place. In addition, some might be necessary to allot to improvised 
mounted corps, from Australia and New Zealand. On the completion 
of 3 years’ service, to be placed on the “Reserve List of Subalterns 
for the Indian army.” 

Qualification for promotion to the rank of “ Reserve Lieutenant,” 
on the completion of 3 years’ service. i. 
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‘Satisfactory report by D. A. A. G., garrison class. 

Satisfactory report by O. C. native regiment. 

H. S. Hindustani. 

Three years’ training in India is considered a minimum, to 
qualify Subalterns to serve with native troops. 

4. Uniform :— 

“Mess kit, as for officers of the “ Unattached List.” 

Remainder, khaki serge and khaki drill only. 

Officers to provide their own Sam-Brown belt, sword, revolver, 
ete. 

All the above kit is obtainable in India, on joining; and practi- 

cally, would be covered by the outfit allowance of £ 40, 

5. Pay and Allowances :— 

Outfit allowance, when first commissioned £ 40. 

Rates of pay Rs. 300 (= £20) per month from date of first 
commission. 

Rs. 350 per month while attached to a native regiment. 

Haggling over lesser rates of pay, “till date of landing in India”, 
etc., would save very little, and do more harm than good, especially 
with colonial eenntidetes 

Eligible for language rewards, under current Indian Army 
Regulations. 

Reserve 2nd-Lieutenants to pay no entrance mess subscriptiotis 
to units, and annual subscriptions only while attached. 

Bonus to officers drafted to the “ Reserve List of Subalterns for 
the Indian Army,” on completion of three years’ service. 

Reserve Lieutenant—4 300—an incentive to qualify for this 
rank. 

Reserve 2nd-Lieutenant—f% 200: 

Provided the officer signs an agreement, to live in India, South 
Africa, Australia, or New Zealand, etc. 

Free passage to be provided to South Africa, Australia, or New 
Zealand. 

Reserve Pay. 
At the end of 4th year, since first 


1. Réserve —till 32 sagt 
cbaee commission eae .. $100* 
At the end of 5th year, since first 
commission ; . £50* 


At the end of 6th and each subse 
quent year, till attaining the 
age of 32 uae wee DE: 
On attaining the age of 32, if certified medically fit, “Reserve Lient- 
enants” be allowed to join the II Reserve, 
and receive & 25 per annum till 36 years of 
age, when retired with the rank of Captain. 


Tl.—Reserve—32—38 
years of age. 


* Includes portion of Bonus, in deferred instalments, gives a better hold over them 
and lessens the chance of squandering all the money in a ‘* bust.” 
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The Indian Government would relinquish any further claim on 
their services, on attaining the age of 36. They would then form a 
useful reserve for the colonial local forces. : 

6. For service in India, the I Reserve of officers, to be liable 
to be called out, in any great emergency ; and the H Reserve, on 
the outbreak of any big war. 

Rate of pay when thus called out, Rs. 450 (= £30) per month, 

This rate would compensate them for any losses in their civil 
employment. 

On mobilization, “ Reserve” officers would be brought in junior 
of their rank. : 

7. It is calculated that these terms of service would attract a 
very good class of men, both from Home, and from the colonies 
named. 

In England, there are many well educated sons of professional 
men, etc., who have little or no capital for their start in life, and 
who would prefer a life in one of the colonies, to life in an office at 
Home. 

Parents would be put to very little expense. After three years 
of a good life and a good training in India, these young men would 
be better fitted to hold their own in the colonies. The Bonus and 
the reserve pay would enable them to make a good start in civil 
life. 

A few might settle down as planters, etc. in India or Ceylon. 
But the majority would be almost certain to proceed to Australia 
or New Zealand, and would certainly find employment there. 

It would make a capital opening for fathers who do not know 
what to do with their sons, soon after these have left school. 

Naturally, the majority of colonial candidates would return to 
their own Homes. Well-to-do colonial parents would be glad of 
such an opportunity of giving their sons a chance of seeing something 
of the world before settling down in life. 

The three years’ training in the school of practical soldiering, in 
India, would be quite sufficient to make them into good Subaltern 
officers, and they would still be very useful officers for the Indian 
army, in an emergency, up to the ages of 32—36. The services of 
“ Reserve ” officers would be welcomed by the colonial local forces, 
for training purposes, and the “Reserve” officers would thus have 
an opportunity of keeping up their work. South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand, form natural over-sea bases for India, and men 
and material would be forthcoming, even if the command of the 
sea, in Home waters, were temporarily lost, early in a war. 

A natural link, of mutual advantage, would be established 
between India and these colonies. Young men, of good educa- 
tion and with a little ready money, would always be welcomed 
there. 

The colonies might offer some special terms to attract these 
“Reserve” officers, if the scheme were submitted to their govern- 
ments, 
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8. Cost per officer, to the Indian Government :-— 
Without entering into minor details, this would be roughly as 
follows, for an officer commissioned at the age of 20 years. 


Outfit allowance ay bee £40 
Passage to India 
» _ India to Colony } ae oy £80 


Pay, during first year, £20 x 12 
ise aaa oad oe 8rd years, £234 x 24 ve £800 
Bonus, on completing 3 years’ service w. £300 
I—Reserve pay, till 32 years of age. 
4100 
£50 ee we = $825 
£25 x7 
II.—Reserve pay, till 36 years of age. 
£25 x 4 we . £100 
£1,645 


Cheap at the price, considering that his services are available 
for altogether 16 years, and that no pension is involved. 

9. Taking the age of 21 as an average on first commission, at 
the proposed rate (50) per annum, neglecting casualties, the following 
establishment would be complete in 15 years. 

Qualified Reserve Subalterns. 

I—Reserve (ages 24—32). 
Cavalry 160 
Infantry 240 

II.—Reserve (ages 32—36). 
Cavalry 80 
Infantry 120 


600 


10. An idea prevails that colonial governments are unwilling 
that their eligible men should be regarded as a possible reserve, to 
be drawn on for military purposes, by the government of another 
part of the Empire. They prefer to keep them for their own local 
forces. This prejudice has been borne in mind. 

It is proposed to draw nearly half the candidates from the 
Home militia, and eventually (at the age of 36) the whole lot 
became available for service with the colonial local forces. Their 
training would not have cost the colonial governments anything, 
and it is hoped that this obvious advantage to the colonies would 
outweigh the prejudice above mentioned. 

11. The scheme specially provides for “Subaltern” officers 
only. Their training will only adinit of their qualifications being 
equal to this rank. ‘The scheme, therefore, avoids recommending any 
automatic promotion, by length of service in the Reserve. Such 
“ Reserve” Captains or Majors would be difficult to “place” in units, 
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over the heads of regular officers, of greater experience and better 
training. 

12. In a few special cases, officers might be transferred per- 
manently to the Indian Army by exchange. The ofticer exchanging 
would take the place in the Reserve. Such exchange, probably, 
would have to be liberally paid for. 

13. Colonial British officers, now serving in the Indian Army, 
who have been brought into contact with the fighting classes of 
native soldiers, have, undoubtedly, discarded any previous colonial 
prejudice against “coloured” men. Experience of down country 
natives (especially the ordinary population), only tends to confirm 
in the colonial mind, the prejudice against “ Indians.” 

For this reason, colonial candidates must necessarily be attached 
to native regiments composed of the best classes only. This is 
an important point, as it is essential to remove from the minds 
of colonial “ Reserve Subalterns,” the rooted prejudice against 
“natives.” 

When this has been effected, the “ Reserve” officers, settled in 
the colonies, will help to educate colonial opinion, to a more just 
appreciation of the worth and quality of the “ Indian,” as represen- 
ted by the Sikh, Gurkha, Punjabi, Rajput, etc. 

14. The scheme might be given a trial on a small scale, to 
test its feasibility. 

Some such system as this, would appear to give better value for 
the money, than the present system of increasing the permanent 
establishment of British officers with native regiments. 

In times of peace, 14 British officers per regiment scarcely seem 
necessary. The more British officers there are in peace time, the 
more native officers tend to be relegated to the background. 

Whereas, on the outbreak of a big war, a large available reserve 
of officers, practically trained, as here suggested, would be of great 
value, to fill up the subaltern ranks, for the decisive stages of the 
war. 

15. To find the money for the scheme, if not available from the 
increasing revenues of India, it would, possibly, be considered worth 
while, to reduce the present permanent establishment of British 
officers with native regiments. The money thus provided would 
suftice to provide a greater proportionate number of “ Reserve 
Subalterns.” 

CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTIONS TO THE SCHEME. 

(i) “ Reserves should not deplete existing sources but should 

tap fresh sources of supply.” 

This objection can hardly be applied to the cvlonial can- 
didates. The militia candidates who would be tempted 
by the scheme, are rather those birds of passage, who 
would resign their commissions in the Home militia, 
after failing to get a commission in the Regular Forces, 
than those militia candidates, who intend to continue 
their connection with the constitutional Force. 
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(ii) “Colonials” prejudice against “coloured” men, unfits them 
“ for service in the Indian Army.” 

Actual experience has shewn that Colonials now serving 
with the best fighting classes have quite changed their 
opinion of natives. 

(iii) “ The terms offered would scarcely compensate ‘the loss 
of such an important period of life in unproductive ’ 
occupation.” 

Against this must be set :-— 

(a) Three years’ excellent experience, with no expense 
to the parents. 

(4) Bonus of £300 to start civil life with and the 
annual Reserve pay. 

(c) No trammels, as to Reserve Training, after the 
three years’ service. 

Young Colonials, of good family, usually follow their fathers in 
business, and an absence of three years, from 20 to 23, would not, 
therefore, interfere greatly with their chances in life. 

(iv) “ The Home militia cannot be relied on for candidates.” 

This is a question of opinion. It is just as'likely that 

this inducement would attract extra candidates for 
. _ first commissions in the militia. 

University candidates would be very suitable to fill up 

any vacancies not taken up by the militia. 

Militia candidates have been preferred as having had 

already apreliminary military training. 
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PRECIS OF RUSSIAN MILITARY PAPERS. 
By Capt. G. S. PALMER, 98TH INFANTRY. 
Voyenni Sbornik. 


In the December, January and February numbers there is an 
extremely interesting account of a ride from Manchuria to St. 
Petersburg, which was accomplished by a young officer of Artillery 
immediately after the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, accom- 
panied only by his orderly. 

The ride is noteworthy, not on account of the rapidity with 
which they travelled; on the contrary, the average distance traversed 
per diem was small, viz., about 25 miles, including halts; but firstly, 
on account of the enormous distance of the whole ride, some 8,700 
versts or nearly 6,000 miles; secondly, in view of the fact that it 
was carried out during the winter, through the depth of Siberia, 
where the temperature sometimes fell as low as 50 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit; and, thirdly, because no preparations whatever 
were made beforehand for forage, etc. on the route to be followed 
and the horses had to eat whatever was to be obtained in, sometimes, 
almost uninhabited tracts of country. 

The writer belonged to one of the East Siberian Artillery 
Brigade and at the end of the late war conceived the idea of testin 
the endurance of his horse (a thoroughbred English colt of the 
famous Orloff stud), as well as his own and his orderly’s powers of 
withstanding hardships by this ride. 

His orderly was mounted on a Siberian horse, from one of the 
large remount depdts of Central Siberia, and the writer says he 
never felt any doubt as to its capability of standing the test, as the 
true Siberian always thrives under such conditions. 

Apart from the detailed description of the country traversed, 
which would occupy too much space, the chief interest of these articles 
centres in the questions of weight and equipment carried by the 
horses, quantity and quality of grain and fodder, shoeing and other 
details of horsemastership. The weights carried were not excessive ; 
in fact, they seem remarkably small under the circumstances. The 
writer, who ordinarily rode about 11st. 7Ibs. carried about 36 Ibs, 
on his saddle, which was of the ordinary Russian officer’s pattern, his 
orderly, who was rather heavier, about 54 Ibs. Thus, the English 
horse carried, say, 14 stone, the Siberian 15 st. 7 Ibs. 

No details of equipment are given, which was presumably the 
ordinary artillery officer’s, with the exception that they used snaftles 
and always carried the heavy horse-rug folded under the saddle. 
One complete set of spare shoes was carried and a couple of dozen 
spare nails, No food was taken, except perhaps a few pounds for the 
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mid-day feed as they always managed, by varying the length of 
their marches, to arrive somewhere for the night where they could 
get some kind of food for themselves and the animals. Most of the 
way they followed the so-called “ Moscow Tract”, the old main route 
across Siberia before the railway was constructed, and thus kept toa 
line of country more thickly settled than most parts of Siberia. 

Their daily programme was as follows:—Rise at 4-80 or 5 A.M, 
groom, water and feed the horses ; start at 7 A.M., ride 15 to 20 miles, 
halt at about 11-30 a.m, feed and rest till 1 p.mM.; then push on till 
5 P.M. or until they reached a hut or village where they could spend 
the night. On arrival, they invariably removed the saddles at once, 
rubbed the horses’ legs down and their backs with hay or straw, gave 
them hay and plenty of soft bedding (if obtainable.; then, 2 hours 
later, as much water as they wanted and then their corn which was 
usually oats. As regards quantity: at the start each horse was 
given 15 Ibs, of oats a day and as much hay as he wanted. Later on 
as it grew colder, the quantity was gradually increased to 20 Ibs. 
and eventually to 25 or 26 lbs. During the intense cold, which 
they experienced in Central Siberia, the writer states that almost 
all the time they were resting the horses munched hay to keep 
themselves warm. When grain was not obtainable, which happened 
more than once, they gave the horses rye bread and this had no 
evil effects, 

The length of the day’s march was gradually increased. At 
first they did only about 20 miles a day, as the horses had done no 
hard work for some time previously, and this was done mostly at a 
walk. As they became harder, this distance was gradually length- 
ened to 30 or 35 miles a day, of which about two-thirds was done at 
a walk and one-third at a trot. They halted about every 10 days 
for a clear day’s rest, but were sometimes compelled to wait 2 or 3 
days on account of the terrific winter storms, which made movement 
impossible. At Christmas and Easter they halted for about a week. 
One of the most remarkable points was the rapidity with which the 
English thoroughbred accustomed himself to the extreme climatic 
conditions. He grew a coat as thick and as long as the Siberian, and 
after that seemed to feel the cold no more than his companion. 
At night both horses had a thick rug each, but that was all. The 
only case of sickness during the whole of the journey was when the 
writer's horse had a slight attack of colic from eating bad grass, but 
it very soon passed off. 

Both horses suffered very cauch, however, from cut and swollen 
fetlocks, the result of breaking through the crust of hard-frozen snow 
and the intense cold considerably increased the inflammation. As 
regards shveing they uscd fairly light shoes (the weight is not given) 
which were, of course, “ roughed” during the winter. They wore out 
very rapidly when the ground was frozen hard and had to be renewed 
at least once a fortnignt. 

Eventually they reached St. Petersburg at the beginning of 
May after being nearly 8 menths on the way, both men and horses 
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thoroughly fit and well. The animals were bought by the Russian 
Artillery Remount Department which gave about £210 for the 
English horse. 

As regards the country traversed, one point is worthy, perhaps, 
of notice—the extraordinary richness of central Siberia. The writer 
declares that poverty is unknown there and that the poorest peasants 
are better off than the richest in Russia proper. This, no doubt, 
partly explains why they had so little difficulty in getting grain and 
fodder and why the horses kept so fit, as well as the riders. 


Under the heading “Tactical Exercises for Officers” there is a 
carefully prepared scheme of instruction in strategy and tactics, which 
the writer (an ofticer of the Russian General Stat) considers necessary 
for the higher training of officers of all ranks, from Lieutenant to 
Lieutenant-General. His scheme may be roughly summarised as 
follows :— 

(1) For Commanders of Army Corps and Division : 

(a) Statf Rides, 
(b) War Game, 
both dealing with strategic problems only. 
(2) For Brigade Commanders and Commanders of detached 
forces : 
(a) Solution of Tactical Schemes on maps, 
(b) War Game, 
(c) Statf Rides (by Army Corps). 
(3) For Otticers of the General Stat? : 
(a) Essays on various Military subjects, 
(6) Criticisms of Campaigns, Reports, ete., 
(c) Solution of Tactical Problems on maps, 
(d) Staff Rides. 
(ce) War Game. 
(4) For Regimental Officers : 
(i) Commanders of Units and Field Officers— 
(a) Tactical Schemes and Training in the methods of 
instructing their juniors. 
(0) Analysis of recent mano-uvres and criticism of orders 
issued. 
(c) Statf Rides. 
(ii) Junior Regimental Officers— 
(«) Study of Military Books and History and criticism and 
discussion of their contents. 
(b) Analysis of recent maniwuvres. 
(c) Solution of Tactical Problems on maps. 
(@) a re > 4 on the ground, reconnoi- 
ing, writing reports, etc., 
(¢) War Game, where possible. 

This instruction to be carried out: (1) For Senior Commanders 

and officers of the General Statf, by the Head-Quarters Statf ; (2) for 
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Brigade and Unit Commanders, by the Staff of the Army Corps; (3) 
for all Regimental Ofticers, by the Regimental Staff, under the 
direction of the Brigade Commander. 

This is the only way, the writer declares, of systematising any 
scheme of instruction in the higher branches of the Art of War. 


The December number contains an interesting article on 
“Infantry versus Cavalry,” in which the various conditions, under 
which collision between the two arms may occur, are fully discussed. 
The writer thus summarises; (1) infantry at rest, (a) in camp or 
bivouac, (6) partly in camp and partly in billets, (¢) wholly in billets ; 
(2) infantry on the march, (a) in open country, (b) in intersected ox 
hilly country; (3) infantry in action, (a) in attack, (b) in defence. 

Under each heading and sub-heading the writer describes his 
ideas of how infantry should meet the sudden onslaught of cavalry 
and finally gives as his conclusion, drawn from his experiences in the 
late war, that unshaken infantry has very little to fear from cavalry, 
provided that they do not try to close while the cavalry is charging, 
but limit themselves to fire. Even in camp or in billets, he says, 
the infantryman is quite safe if, instead of yielding to panic, he 
stays at the entrance of his tent or quarters and does not rush out 
in the open, as the cavalry will be so broken up by the obstacles 
they meet that they will be unable to act in mass and therefore 
nearly all their moral force will be lost. The only occasions, he 
says, on which the cavalry of either side gained any marked success 
against infantry in the late war, were when the infantry was hope- 
lessly panic-stricken and demoralised. In conclusion and as one of 
the most important points, he insists on the great danger as well as 
the uselessness of infantry employing fire at night to repel a sudden 
attack by cavalry; it (the use of fire) only serves to intensify the 
panic, if any occurs, and no good results can be expected from its 
employment. Under such circumstances the bayonet is the best 
weapon, and cavalry, in the dark, will be sufficiently thrown into 
confusion by the obstacles they meet, such as tent-ropes, etc. As 
regards meeting an attack by cavalry when in action, the writer 
declares that, if the cavalry is in small force, infantry should rarely 
if ever, change its formation, but should simply be given the order 
“fire on the advancing cavalry.” It should only close, in order to 
develop a more intense fire, when threatened by large forces of 
cavalry (such as a regiment or more), and this only when on the 
flanks of a widely extended line. In his opinion, cavalry will never, 
under modern conditions, make any serious attempt in force to break 
through the centre of a long line, but will only make the feint of 
doing so in order to make the infantry bunch up and so offer a good 


target for the opposing artillery. 


The February number contains a detailed account of last year's 
Autumn Manwuyres of a German Army Corps, with the writer's 
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conclusions as to the present state of the German Army and its 
preparedness for war. 

The first part of the article is devoted to a description of the 
troops taking part, giving their numbers, equipment, etc. During 
the mancuvres regiments of cavalry and infantry were made up, by 
means of reservists, to a strength of 750 sabres and 2,000 rifles 
respectively ; the former consisted of 5 squadrons each, the latter of 
3 battalions of 4 companies each. Each battalion of infantry had 
8 cyclists and each battalion of chasseurs 8 dogs for carrying 
messages (the writer does not anywhere state whether these were 
found of any use). Machine guns (Maxims) were not attached to 
regiments or battalions, but manwuvred separately under the 
immediate orders of Brigade Commanders. Each machine gun 
section consisted of 3 officers, about 50 rank and file, 41 horses, 6 
guns and 3 ammunition wagons. The supply of ammunition carried 
was 14,550 rounds per gun. 

The artillery was armed as follows: ficld artillery with the old 
1896 pattern field gun and the 1898 pattern field howitzer, calibre 
4-2 inches; foot artillery with the 1902 pattern heavy howitzer, calibre 
6 inches, throwing a shell of 96 Ibs., with a range of 6,600 yards. 

All the troops wore their ordinary cloth uniform and no 
experiments with khaki or any other protective colour were made, 
with one exception: the troops of one side, usually the “ red,” had a 
khaki cover for their helmets. ‘The rank and file all carried their full 
field equipment, in the casv of the infantry about 64 lbs. per man, 
which the writer considered much too heavy ; ; the reservists in 

rticular found it excessive. The weight of the cavalry equipment 
is not given. The equipment of the artillery was the same as that 
of the infantry, with the exception that they did not wear the 
knapsack and had a carbine instead of a rifle. The entrenching 
implements carried we in each company, 100 small shovels, 10 
picks and 5 felling axes; in each squadron, 8 small shovels, and 8 
felling-axes ; in each battery, 33 heavy shovels, 26 picks, 6 files and 
26 felling-axes. 

The manceuvres lasted from the Ist to the 20th September 
and were of a progressive nature First, by brigades, then b 
divisions, and only for the last two days of the period did the Army 
Corps act as a whole, against a division detailed for the purpose 
from another corps. 

Especial attention was paid to signalling but the only system 
used was, apparently, the semaphore with small flags. Each 
company and battery had 3 signallers; cavalry seem to have had 
none and to have relied entirely on mounted orderlies to keep up 
communication with other units. 

In conclusion the writer gives the results of his observations 
which he summarises as fullows :— 

(1) Everywhere the offe ‘nsive was the chief aim ; a purely passive 
defence was invariably avoided. 

(2) Very great cxtensions were used. 


44 
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(3) There was a marked absence of any normal formation or 
plan of attack. 

(4) In both attack and defence the centre was usually held by 
comparatively small numbers; the reserves being almost invariably 
massed in rear of the flanks. 

(5) Written orders were seldom issued; as a rule they were 
communicated either verbally or by telephone. The writer remarks 
that the reason of so many disasters in the Russo-Japanese War was 
that orders were invariably written out and despatched to the various 
units by hand, with the result that they were nearly always received 
too late. 

(6) In the attack the troops never advanced by twos and threes; 
nothing less than a section was ever sent forward at a time, the 
German idea being that men are far more likely to get out of hand 
if they are allowed to creep forward two or three at a time and that 
the losses incurred will be no more severe if the section is always 
kept together. 

(7) The troops invariably halted and lay down on the signal 
“ cease fire” and thus gave the umpires a better chance of judging 
the state of affairs at the close of the day’s work. 

(8) The Supply and Transport services took part in the 
manceuvres just as much as they would have to do in actual warfare 
and thereby gained valuable experience. 

Finally, the writer states that he considers that the Germans 
are better trained by far than the Russian troops and that the latter 
have much to learn from them; that they are remarkably energetic 
and keen on their work. The only adverse criticism he has to make 
is that they have not sufficiently studied the lessons of the late war 
as regards the absolute necessity of entrenching both in the attack 
and the defence ; throughout the course of the manceuvres there 
was a marked absence of the use of cover, both artifical and natural. 


PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS. 
French Papers. 
By Captain W. L. J. Carty, R.A. 
Revue Militaire Suisse, August 1906. 


The August number gives an interesting account of the Geneva 
Convention of 1906, hich was the outcome of the 1889 Conference 
at the Hague. The original convention dates from 1864 and it was 
considered time to bring its provisions up to date to agree with 
modern practice. 

The main object of the new conference was to render the terms 
of the convention more precise, clear, and complete and to eliminate 
certain provisions which are now admitted to be impracticable. With 
this idea the Swiss Government had prepared a lengthy and elaborate 
statement, containing a species of history of the Geneva Convention 
and the various issues which have arisen therefrom during the forty 
odd years it has been in force. Furthermore there were a series of 
definite questions and proposals to be put before the Conference, 
comprising all the chief points to be decided. Among these may be 
noted the following :— 

Should disposal of the dead be preceded by minute examination 
of the body ? 

Sick and wounded should be considered as subject to the laws 
of war, and if they fall into the enemy’s hands should be treated as 
prisoners of war. 

The medical and ambulance services should continue their work, 
if the field is occupied by the enemy, under the orders of the enemy’s 
military authorities. 

Medical services, ete, cease to benefit by neutrality if they 
commit any act of hostility. 

The old rule laid down that field hospitals, etc., remain neutral 
only so long as there are sick and wounded. Should they not be 
neutral in all circumstances ? 

Thirty-seven States were represented, for the most part by 

rtant delegations, eg., 6 for Russia, 4 for France, etc. Turkey, 
Bolivia and Venezuela failed to appear. In any case, compared with 
the 17 States of the original convention, this assemblage shows a 
considerable development in the ideas of humanity. The members 
of the Conference included many distinguished men, such as Mr. 
Revoil, the French Ambassador at Berne, Doctor Uriel, the head of 
the Austrian Medical Staff, Doctor Hubbenet, Chief Surgeon at Port 
Arthur, etc. Four Committees were constituted, each charged with 
a definite share of the work. The whole affair lasted rather less 
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than a month. The date on which the convention was signed, the 
6th of July 1906, is now historic. 

The various Powers showed an unwonted harmony in the 
discussion, the sole exception being the arbitration clause, which was 
adopted in the form of a resolution by the majority, but from which 
Great Britain, Japan and Corea dissented. 

The chief new principles which have been embodied in the 
convention are the following :— 

1, Protection measures to be taken against marauders on the 

battlefield. 

2. More minute examination of identity of the dead. 

3. Conditional assimilation of Volunteer assistance with official 
medical personnel. 

4. Medical services which fall into the enemy’s hands to fly no 
flag but the Red Cross. 

5. A unique distinctive sign of neutrality to be maintained. 
This to be the Red Cross on a white ground (the Swiss 
national arms with colours reversed) in recognition of the 
au played by Switzerland in assisting the cause of 

umanity. 

6. Legal measures to be taken against the abuse of the Red 
Cross emblem whether in peace or war. In peace the 
symbol has been frequently misapplied to purposes of 
advertisement. 

The signature of this second convention marks a step in advance 

for the progress of civilisation and the world. 


Revue Militaire Suisse, September and October 1906. 


The September and October numbers contain articles by Lieute- 
aan Colanelek Infantry, Feyler, dealing with the “ General Principles 
for the Instruction of Infantry” and taken chiefly from the new 
German regulations as compared with the old German 1888, the new 
French 1904 and the Swiss 1890 regulations :— 

I. Although infantry is the principal arm it usually acts in 
common accord with other arms. 

This is now formally laid down. For infantry, which has the 
means of acting alone, it is insufficient merely to note that attention 
must be paid to the other arms. A definite ruling is necessary, so 
the new German regulations say: “The infantry is the principal 
arm. Its fire co-operates with that of the artillery to put the enemy 
out of action, but it overcomes the last obstacles alone.” The French 
book says: “The infantry finally turns the enemy out of its position.” 
Also it refers to “the unity of doctrine necessary to ensure connection 
between the arms.” The Swiss book merely mentions that infantry 
acts with other arms. 

II. Soldiers and their officers must be thinking beings, capable 
of independent volition and always animated by the will to conquer. 

There was nothing like this in the old German regulations. The 
“jron discipline ” remains, but with itis an appeal to the intelligence. 
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The French book is not so clear on this point. The appeal to the 
intelligence in instruction is rather inmplied than foxually prescribed. 
But though precision of movement and frequent repetition is required 
it is not intended that initiative shoud be forgotten, for in one 

lace the following passage occurs, “ Multiplicity of orders engenders 
Fealtetion:: .-This should be avoided as far as possible by reliance 
on the intelligence and initiative of subordinates,” 

The Swiss regulations appear not to consider the point of im- 

rtance except for officers, and then do not lay down definite rules. 

III. The new German regulations distinguish clearly between 
drills and exercises which are a technical preparation for war, and 
those which are intended only to strengthen discipline. “Only the 
simplest things answer the purposes of war. Therefore simple for- 
mations should be employed.............+6 Along with these, parade 
movements will be learnt, which require the greatest precision as 
being of a high disciplinary value.” The old rigidity (stragfheit) in 
war exercises has gone. The new rules allow the soldier great 
freedom of movement, he is not restricted to any particular position 
of the body or of the rifle. On the other hand he is expected to be 
able to utilise cover, and to show initiative. 

The main principle underlying these rules is that aman must 
learn the movements of his unit until he can feel at home in any forma- 
tion, but he is not rigidly restricted in the manner of his movements, 
On the contrary he should be prepared to allow for any irregularity or 
accident of ground, and to act on his own initiative when necessary. 

IV. There are no drill formations for bodies larger than a com- 
pany ; after the company war formations consist merely of combina- 
tions of companies. There are no battalion movements. This last 
is indeed a radical departure from the old regulations. 

But to make up for this it is laid down that companies must be 
exercised in all sorts of ground; therefore the new regulations try to 
abolish the distinction between the parade ground and the field. 

V. The formations should be simple, and few in number. The 
test of training is that the troops should be able to do what war 
conditions require, and that once in the field they should not need 
to unlearn anything. Then are parade movements required? The 
new rules say, yes, for their disciplinary value, and therefore the drill 
qud drill has not been curtailed. 

The French regulations follow on the same general lines. But 
although the distinction between preparation for war and drill for 
disciplinary purposes is maintained, the French innate love of accuracy 
and precision has led to the formulation of rules for each rank, in great 
detail, For instance it is laid down that the Commanding Officer 
should give lectures from time to time to the Non-Commissioned 
Officers. 

Again in the French regulations the old distinction between 
the parade ground as a place for drill, and the field as a location for 
manceuvres remains unchanged. In another respect there is a wide 
variation from the new German procedure, The French training 
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does not stop with the company. Battalion movements and exercises 
appear as heretofore. 

In Lieutenant-Colonel Feyler’s opinion the German regulations 
are better suited to war requirements than the French. The former 
give every latitude in formations, to allow for the ground or other 
circumstances. The latter lay down hard-and-fast rules, so that 
instead of adapting the formation to the ground, the object is rather 
to find a locality suitable for the formation. No great perspicacity 
is required to see which system will best stand the test of war. 

I. The new German regulations lay down that drills and 
exercises are not to be repeated ad nuuseam ; that the programme 
is to be varied so as to keep the men’s attention on their work ; that 
drills are to be held in various natures of country; and that parades 
are always to be at war strength—this last point is brought to the 
notice of the Swiss Confederation, which is proposing to carry out 
manceuvres with reduced numbers. Further, in practising the 
attack, the numbers who come up to the firing line are to be limited, 
as they would be in war. Orders must be given in a firm voice, but 
without unnecessary noise—a very sound proviso and a considerable 
improvement on the old rules, which actually encouraged noise. 

VII.—Every superior is responsible for the instruction of his 
subordinates, but should not be restricted to any great extent in his 
choice of methods. Interference with a subordinate commander is 
only permissible in case of failure or delay. It is now an axiom 
that the development of the initiative corresponds directly to the 
responsibility borne. But if every man in the chain is to be allotted 
responsibility and given liberty within wide limits by his superiors, 
much more should the regulations, which are the superior of all, 
give liberty in like fashion. 

The French regulations, however, which lay down, for instance, 
that the Commanding Officer is to arrange every Saturday for the 
following week’s work, contravene this principle entirely. And this 
in spite of the expressed intention to introduce more independence 
and more breadth of view into the instruction. In one place liberty 
of choice of methods is referred to, and on the next page a definite 
order appears forbidding any modification of the regulations which 
lay down the methods to be employed. This is the more remarkable 
in that otherwise the French regulations formulate, with the test 
clearness, the necessity for initiative in subordinate commanders, far 
more so in fact than the German. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Feyler then proceeds to discuss the proposed 
new Swiss regulations. Briefly, the conclusion is that the 
introduction to these new regulations should lay down the three 
main principles outlined in the German and French books. First, 
preparation for war as the sole end and aim of instruction. Second, 
development of the initiative. Third, certainty and assuredness of 
movement in taking up battle formations. The task of deducing 
their consequences from these principles lies with the text of the 
book itself, 
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The Congress of Medicine at Lisbon in April occupies much 
space in the September number. Although Great Britain does not 
appear to have been represented the collective opinions of the numer- 
ous distinguished medical authorities present invest this Conference 
with considerable importance. 


THE LISBON MEDICAL CONGRESS—(APRIL 1906). 
Military Section. 


The three main issues before the Military Section of the 
Congress were :— 

1. The organisation of medical services at the front. 

2. Surgery in the field. 

3. Military medical education. 


L 


The duties of the medical services at the front were laid down 
as follows :— 

1. To apply an absorbent aseptic dressing to all wounds. 

2, To take action in cases of serious hemorrhage and urgency. 

3. To place the wounded in a condition to be moved, or at least 
to diminish the risks of transport. 

4. To clear the field as quickly as possible, 

To carry out these duties the usual rule is to divide the medical 
services into :— 

Ist line (echelon) Regimental service. 

2nd_s, r Ambulance __,, 

8rd 3 & Field Hospitals. 

In Portugal there are only two: 

1. Regimental service. 

2. Blood Hospitals (Hépitaux de sang) (the traditional 
Portugese term). 

1, Regimental services—These have the care of the wounded 
during the battle. The regimental medical staff establishes small 
stations to which wounded men are brought. These are called 
dressing stations, pluce de punsement de troupes, Hilfsplatz, ete. 

The points on which differences of opinion arise are the distance 
from the enemy at which the stations should be established, and the 
number of stations per unit. The distances proposed vary from 800 
to 4,000 metres. Or again other authorities hold that nothing 
should be laid down definitely, but that dressing stations should be 
established wherever the wounded collect together under cover. 

In regard to the number, the extent of the modern formations 
and the depth of the dangerous zones are against the normal figure 
of one per regiment. According to one authority 50 per cent of the 
projectiles fall at ranges between 800 and 1,000 metres. But 
another 25 per cent fall between 2,000 and 3,000 metres. So that 
unless suitable cover is available dressing stations are impracticable 
within the latter range. 
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On the other hand sentiments of humanity, the moral support 
which the soldier requires and the military spirit of the doctors 
following on the examples of Larrey, Percy and others, who gave 
succour to the wounded “ where they lay ” all render early assistance 
to fallen men a necessity. 

Taking all things into consideration, many authorities hold that 
at least during the heavier pie of the firing dressing stations 
are not practicable. Small parties should go to the collections 
of wounded or nids de blessés and attend to them where they are, 
most often using their own field dressing. If, however, the ground 
is favourable, or there isa lull in the firing, the ordinary regimental 
station can be established. The choice of a locality and the 
selection of the particular form of station to be employed falls to the 
medical authorities. Staff officers are fully engaged elsewhere. 
But if these dressing stations are employed, it must be only in the 
action itself. Once the ambulances are able to work there is no 
need for the regimental dressing station. To retain the two, means 
waste of time and labour, and unnecessary handling. Indeed 
very often the best plan even during the action is to take the 
wounded direct to the 2nd line (echelon)—ambulance service— 
without the intervention of the dressing station. 

Another point is the means of transport for the wounded. In 
some armies stretchers carried by the men of the regiment are used. 
But this is always slow, and the men are seldom available in an 
action, so it is proposed to employ light four-wheeled horsed 
vehicles. 

Qnd line (echelon) or ambulance service.—This consists of 
units of the medical service with a certain staff, medical stores and 
transport. These units establish the main dressing stations. The 
stations are lucated in villages or other suitable surroundings, the 
chief requirements being cover from artillery fire, proximity to the 
line of rail, sufficiency of water, ete. These stations are connected 
to the regimental dressing stations by a continual stream of vehicles 
(either hired or belonging to the main station) carrying wounded, 

The number of the personnel constituting the 2nd echelon may 
be arrived at roughly, by calculations which have been found to 
approximate very fairly well to actual war results in Manchuria. 

us a division of 14,000 men loses 25 per cent or say 3,500. Of 
these 20 per cent are killed or say 700, leaving 2,800 wounded. Of 
these 50 pe cent or 1,400 can walk, and will be dressed at the 
regimental station. Remaining 1,400 wounded to be carried in mbu- 
lances and attended to, This gives at least 1,400 dressings, without 
counting operations. At the usual rate, 4 dressings an hour, this 
means 350 hours’ work. This with the Italian strength of personnel 
means the dressing station is at work for 34 days. With the Swiss 
figures the time is some 15 hours. In any case it must mean that 
the 2nd line medical services of a division halt for at least a day. 
But the division to which the 2nd line ambulances belong must 
march, and it cannot do without its medical staff. To provide for 
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this, the usual procedure is that wounded who cannot be dealt with 

are sent on to the 3rd echelon or field hospital. 

But it is pointed out that :— 

1. The medical personnel who rejoin their division are worn 
out with work. 

. The despatch of some hundreds of wounded with their 
documents takes a long time and involves a serious waste 
of labour. 

. Dressings are opened and re-applied to no good purpose 
merely for want of exact knowledge of a case. 

. Wounded who are hit in the splanchic cavities only suffer 
further risk. 

The solution proposed is that the 2nd and 8rd echelons or 
ambulance services and field hospitals should be interchangeable. 
Then the 2nd line ambulance would remain where it was, and 
become a field hospital, while the corresponding field hospital would 
come up and join the division which the ambulance had left. To 
this end both units must be small and mobile. 

3rd line (echelon) or field hospital—The chief point here 
is the question whether the field hospital, as is usually at present 
the case, should be a large distinct unit or whether as above 
proposed it should be interchangeable with the ambulance unit. 

The latter arrangement is considered preferable. It is interest- 
ing to note that the conclusion as to the medical men themselves was 
that they should become military officers and not merely officials. 
This has apparently been done in Italy, Japan and Switzerland. 


nw 


ar) 


II. 


SURGERY IN THE FIELD. 


The necessity for attending to wounded men in battle is 
generally acknowledged, not only from motives of humanity, but 
also in recognition of economic considerations. Every man is worth 
at least the cost of his food till the age of 20, or some 40,000 francs, 
and therefore a wise administration will do its best to avoid the 
waste of this capital. In spite of the introduction of small calibre 
arms (which may indeed have been partially due to considerations 
of humanity as opined by one of the distinguished officers present, 
or as pointed out by the author of the article rather to technical 
and ballistic necessities) the losses in war continue to be very heavy 
(from 18 to 20 per cent). 

The main point is that a wound, if not fatal to begin with, 
does not usually become so unless infected. And to prevent this 
the only remedy is some form of antiseptic or aseptic dressing, the 
latter for choice. Much has been said on the question as to the 
duties of the regimental dressing stations, but it all comes to this, 
that the most that can be done for the wounded man in action is 
to bandage him, probably with his own “field dressing,” to put him 

45 
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into a condition to be carried to the 2nd line services or ambulance 
post, and to take him there. 


Til. 
Miuitary Mepicat Epucation. 


The chief points appear to be that the military medical officer 
must be trained as a soldier in addition to his training as a 
physician ; he must also have a special training in the diseases of 
‘soldiers, which are different from those of civilians. He must be 
an expert in sanitary science and hygiene. In his dealings with 
‘the soldier a mixture of tact and firmness is required which is not 
an universal quality. At the same time self-confidence, initiative 
and independence are indispensable to the military physician. 
While in war, courage, devotion to duty, self-abnegation, discipline 
and bodily fitness for any fatigue or privation are no less necessary. 
The ideal of the military medical officer may be said to lie in the 
Duc d’ Orleans remark, “ These are our doctors, they are soldiers 
and scholars at the same time.” 


Foop SuppLy oF THE FRENcH ARMY IN War TIME. 


In acampaign there is a constant stream of materials of all 
kinds to the front to supply wastage, and at the same time a similar 
stream of wounded, sick, damaged stores, etc., to the base. The 
means of transport employed are as far as possible the same in 
both cases; if circumstances permit a railway is used and termed 
the “ line of communications.” At the extremities of this line 
there are the “assembling station” and the “ head of the line of 
communication.” Between these are the “ storing station” where 
supplies are concentrated, and the “regulating station” in which the 
committce in charge of the transport of supplies holds its meetings. 

The general principles to be observed in the service of supply 
are :— 

The freedom of operation of troops is never to be impeded. 

Troops and teams should be spared as much as possible. 
Rations carried with columns and those in store depdts 
should be husbanded as much as possible. 

The number of vehicles allotted for supply purposes should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Endeavours should be made to live on the country as far as 
possible, saving the rations carried by the men and the 
reserves which march with the troops. 

During the period of active operations the supply service has 
two «istinct functions to perform :— 

1. Distribution to the troops. 

2 Renewal of supplies to trains and convoys. 
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Rations are usually distributed every evening, for that evening 
and the whole of the next day. Anything not consumed before 
marching is taken with the man. 

Fresh meat (killed the evening before, or the same morning, 
according to cireumstances) is carried in special vehicles, which 
march immediately in rear of the troops with the fighting train. 

These food supplies for daily consumption are termed the 
“ daily ration.” 

Distribution is carried out by the “regimental trains” as far as is 
feasible. Supplies not carried by regimental trains are brought on 
the spot, eg., fuel, hay, fresh meat. If the country does not supply 
sufficient fresh meat the supply herds are drawn on. These are then 
renewed from the main park of animals. 

Regimental trains, whether supplied from local sources, from the 
railway or from the “administrative convoy ” must always be complete. 
The section which has carried out the distribution of rations must be 
refilled at once, preferably the same evening. Although the regulations 
peeve for provisions being furnished by the inhabitants, this cannot 

e depended upon except for small parties. 

These being the general principles the details are as follows :— 

The supply service is carried out by the orders of the chief 
commander and under the direction of the administrative intendance . 
officials, through the medium of the executive intendance officials, 
the supply officers and the military train. 

An army corps has at its disposal the following :— 

The “ regimental trains,” the “administrative convoy ” for the 
transport of provisions and material, a field bakery for 
making bread, meat wagons, supply herds and an animal 
park for the supply of fresh meat. Also there are the 
troops detailed to exploit local resources. 

During the concentration provisions are arranged for as 
follows :— 

1. Rations, supplied by the military administration at the 
mobilisation stations, for the whole journcy, 375 grammes 
bread, 125 grammes preserved meat, and 5 grammes salt 
for each twelve hours or less. 

2. Mcals provided by the mess at one per 24 hours. These 
consist of cold meat, cheese, etc., purchased for the whole 
journey before starting. 

3. Hot coffee distributed at halts for meals at 25 centilitres 
per man per 12 hours. 

In addition at these halts the men may refill their water bottles 
with brandy and water. 

Thanks to this arrangement troops should arrive at the 
concentration base with the full allowance of provisions. If there is a 
deficit it is made up by the “debarkation rations” which are also 
carried by the men, and are intended to make up for deficiencies at 
the base. They consist of two days’ bread and minor rations and 
one day’s forage for horses, 
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The war rations which are either carried by the troops or follow 
them are :— 

Two days’ emergency rations (vivres du sac) consisting of 
“campaign” bread, dried vegetables, salt, sugar, coffee, 
preserved meat, condensed soup—one day’s brandy and 
one day’s reserve forage. These may only be used under 
the orders of the general commanding in chief. 

Two days’ eienial rations (vivres regimentaires), i.e., 
ordinary bread, dried vegetables, salt, sugar, coffee, bacon, 
preserved meat, condensed soup and forage. These are 
carried in the regimental trains, together with one day’s 
brandy and are intended for distribution daily. 

Two days’ meat in the supply herds (troupeaux de ravitail- 
lement). The fresh killed meat is carried in special vehicles, 
immediately in rear of the troops with the fighting trains. 

In addition the administrative convoy carries four days’ rations, 
from which the regimental trains are supplied, and two days’ flour 
for bread to be made in the field bakery. 

Let us now observe the working of this service :— 

Every evening on arrival at a halting place, the fresh meat from 
the wagons is distributed for that evening’s soup, and the next 
morning’s breakfast (cold meal). 

The empty vehicles proceed to the slaughtering place to be 
refilled. The supply herds are there; they are renewed next day 
by fresh animals from the rear, or by local purchase. 

The regimental trains bring in the other rations for the next 
day, and then go to the advanced supply depét to refill. 

At this point (the dept) the ration supply train is formed up. 
This consists of a dozen vehicles (three bread wagons, two wagons of 
minor rations, three wagons of animals, three wagons of forage and 
one passenger wagon). In this latter travel the personnel of the lines 
of communication, which accompanies the train from the regulating 
station. This consists of one officer from the lines of communication 
(military commissary), one administrative officer, a detachment of 
men of the supply services and a police post. 

The loading up begins on the commissary’s order. 

The carts are brought up in front of the wagons, the end of 
each cart opposite the door of the wagon. The distribution is then 
made rapidly and without interruption, in the presence of the 
supply officers. Weighments are if possible avoided, all quantities 
being in round numbers, such as sacks of forage, ete. 

When the loading is complete, the newly filled section of the 
regimental train joins the full section at the appointed spot. 

When completed the regimental trains are directed into camp 
under the care of the gendarmerie. 

In this way the food supply should always be able to cope with 
the necessities of the troops, renewals being as it were automatic. 

In case of an accident, such as a block on the line or a 
battle, the eight days’ rations carried on or with the troojs allow 
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the time required and thus the chief commander is given a free 
hand. 

At the same time it should always be remembered that 
oceasions may and very probably will arise when in spite of every 
precaution supplies will fail. In view of this the “Instruction 
pratique” tells the French soldier that he must be prepared to 
face privations without murmuring. 


(Revne Militaire Suisse, November 1906.) 


The November number contains little that is suitable for repro- 
duction, a long article from hitherto unpublished papers by Jomini 
on the battle of Jena, a description of the military medical sections 
of the Milan Exhibition of 1906—continued from the October 
number—and an article on some fortress manceuvres at Langess, 
form the main subject-matter. Of the letters from correspondents 
one or two items have been extracted. 

An interesting detail of the recent Austrian manceuvres was 
the use made of wireless telegraphy. A distinct step in advance 
has been made in this branch. The balloons and kites hitherto 
employed to carry the antenne were always a source of trouble, 
if not of danger. A wind might interfere considerably with the 
work. The fact that a balloon had to be reinflated every few days 
was a great drawback, and movements with an inflated balloon were 
attended with much inconvenience. Then the necessity for manu- 
facturing hydrogen entailed the carrying of a large quantity of 
stores, and consequently a considerable number of vehicles. All 
this is now avoided by the use of a 45 metre pole or mast which 
can be taken to pieces and loaded on a wagon, This mast carries 
a sort of umbrella of wires, which form the antenne. It can be 
rigged in two or three hours, and dismantled and loaded up in from 
20 to 45 minutes. The whole apparatus, ete, which forms a 
“station” is carried on three vehicles. The farthest distance 
between “ stations” in these manwuvres was 112 kilometres. Two 
stations moved about with the umpire staff. As soon as the com- 
manding officer took up a position which he seemed likely to 
occupy for some time, the mast was rigged. If he moved to 
a small distance, communication was maintained by telephone. 
Generally speaking these manceuvres are said to have Dive that 
field telegraphy is one of the things most to be depended on in case 
of mobilisation, and one of the least likely to prove illusory. 

A couple of months ago a committee of senior officers was 
assembled by the Belgian Minister of War to report on the following 
points :-— 

1. As a consequence of the rearmament of the field artillery, 
what is the most suitable organisation for that 
arm ? 

2. Would it not be possible to separate field artillery 
completely from fortress artillery ? 
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3. Would it not be preferable to amalgamate fortress 
artillery with engineers, the idea being to insure 
uniformity of principle in defensive fortification ? 

The committee has reported against the amalgamation of fort- 
ress artillery and engineers. The idea was that the best man to 
build a fort is the man who has to defend it, and vice versd. But 
it was urged that the functions of the two services are essentially 
distinct, the one pertaining to guns and their stores, and the other 
being concerned with fortifications and works. On the other hand 
it might be argued that in building works it is necessary to have 
regard to their defence by artillery, and so on. 

As to the separation of field from fortress artillery; that is 
almost certain to take place. The two arms, although both 
employed with guns, are obviously distinct, the qualities required 
are very different, and it may quite reasonably be argued that there 
is more difference between a field and fortress artillery man than 
between a cavalry and infantry soldier. One has to work in the 
field and must be a horseman, the other acts on the defensive in 
forts, and his work is more sedentary than that of a supply official. 


(Revue Militaire Suisse, December 1906.) 


I. A criticism of some Swiss manveuvres in 1906 by the French 
General Langlois. 

The General’s article is rather lengthy, but the pith of it lies 
in the general observations. His opinions and remarks are briefly 
as follows :— 

In these manceuvres the troops engaged acted as portions of a 
larger imaginary force, in fact they formed a skeleton army. This 
is an excellent arrangement, for the reason that it compels attention 
to the tactics of the situation, and eliminates strategy. The main 
object of all peace manceuvres is to teach the commanders of both 
large and small units how to handle troops in action, i.e, to give the 
said commanders instruction in tactics, not in strategy. The latter 
can and should be studied indoors on maps. 

The manceuvres were organised on these principles to represent a 
battle, for the whole five days they lasted. his plan was generally 
successful in attaining the end desired, but on at least two separate 
occasions the troops failed to grasp the underlying idea. In one 
case the manwuvring division was intendcd to represent a portion of 
a large army, awaiting attack in a fortified position. he commander, 
however, in direct contravention of this theory proceeded to make a 
forward movement on the offensive. In the other instance an 
elaborate turning movement was carried out quite regardless of the 
fact that the turned flank was supposed to be adequately protected 
by other (imaginary) troops. 

Such mistakes as these, the General considers, might be avoided 
without any great difticulty. Either the umpires could call the 
attention of commanding officers to the main idea of the manoeuvres 
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or small parties with flags could be used to represent the imaginary 
troops. The umpiring arrangements were on a new system. The 
umpires were distributed among the contending forces, and attached 
to individual units. This arrangement appeared to the General to 
have many drawbacks. An umpire would only know the orders 
issued on the side to which he was attached and could not be 
sufficiently instructed in the general situation. In fact his knowledge 
would not infrequently be limited to his own particular unit, and 
could not extend to neighbouring troops. The usual French system 
of a chief umpire for the whole manceuvres, with subordinate 
assistants, is preferable in many ways. The chief umpire and his 
staff form a sort of centre, to which all subordinate umpires naturally 
gather, and from which orders and information emanate. 

A very noteworthy detail is, that in accordance with Swiss cus- 
tom, the director of manwuvres this year was the otticer commanding 
_the army corps which is to carry out the grand manwuvres next year. 
With him he had his own officers as staff. This arrangement ensures 
continuity of ideas and procedure, and the experience of one year is 
turned to the best advantage in the next. 

The French General was very favourably impressed with the 
officers, and their powers of control and initiative. He gives it as 
his opinion that with an extremely limited period of service such as 
obtains in Switzerland, it is possible to make excellent subaltern 
officers, but it is not possible to train good N.-C. Os’, 


REORGANISATION OF THE UMPIRE SERVICE. 


(It is worthy of note that the opinions expressed in this article 
are by no means in accord with those of General Langlois as sect forth 
in the preceding pages.) 

This year’s manceuvres as noted above marked a new departure 
in the organisation of the umpire service. The main defects it was 
proposed to remedy were— 

(a) Paucity of numbers. 

This difficulty is in great measure due to the enormous length 
of the modern front, for it is impossible for one individual to act over 
more than a relatively small extent of ground. Consequently in 
many cases the lack of an umpire at a given point has resulted in the 
prolongation of an impossible or ridiculous situation, 

(>) Umpires did not keep in close touch with the troops. 

In camps or halting places the umpire’s quarters were frequently 
at a distance from the troops. The result was that in case of a night 
attack or surprise the umpire often failed to be present. 

(c) The duties of an umpire were imperfectly understood, both 
by the umpires themselves and by the troops. 

The umpires were often insufficiently instructed in their some- 
what delicate mission. On the other hand the troops were not 
always prepared to accept an unpalatable decision in the proper 
spirit. 
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This year a new arrangement was made, with the object of 
remedying these evils. The numbers of officers employed in umpires’ 
duties were largely increased. Individual umpires were allotted to 
particular units, with the result that the necessary close contact 
with the troops was always maintained. The instruction given to 
umpires was more careful, and better devised. Lastly, the troops 
had a clearer understanding than heretofore of the object to be 
attained through the medium of the umpires, 

The general result of the new procedure was good. It marks 
an obvious improvement. But the following remarks and suggestions 
are offered as the outcome of this year’s experience in manceuvres. 

The system of allotting a separate umpire to each regiment 
answers admirably with cavalry and infantry. The umpire is always 
at hand when his presence is necessary, whether on the march or in 
camp, and he sees everything that goes on in the unit to which he is 
attached. These conditions do not, however, hold good for artillery. 
In camp this unit is invariably quiescent, and protected by other 
troops. On the march the occasions when there is no escort are few. 
The umpire attached to the escorting unit can therefore usually watch 
the particular batteries with which the escort marches and camps. On 
the rare occasions that the artillery marches alone, it is for the umpire 
to decide whether he should follow the guns, or stay with his unit. 

After an action all umpires should leave the troops, and 
rendezvous at some central spot under the senior umpire of the 
division. The advantages of this arrangement are:— 

1. Umpires, can make short verbal reports of the day’s work, 
Every one is therefore informed of what has taken place. 

2. The written reports are collected, edited and despatched to 
the chief umpire without delay. 

8. The divisional senior umpire can at once issue instructions 
for the further operations. An extract from divisional orders should 
be furnished to the senior umpire. 

4, The senior umpire distributes the umpires for the next day. 
He will not necessarily send them all out. It is useful to have a 
reserve of umpires who may be despatched to an important point. 
Again, the numbers of umpires to be attached to troops will vary 
with the importance of the latter's duties. 

Everything possible should be done to facilitate the umpires’ 
work. Orderlies should be provided, and careful arrangements made 
for the baggage, etc. 

The chief duty of an umpire lies in estimating the effect 
of the enemy’s fire for both sides, and in endeavouring to prevent 
impossible situations. The new rules on the subject direct that 
umpires should not interfere with tactical dispositions made by 
the commanders, which is very sound. But they also say that 
faulty formations, failure to take advantage of cover, etc., should 
be corrected by the umpire. This appears to be wrong in principle. 
It has the effect of turning the umpire into an executive officer, 
and burdens him with far too heavy a responsibility. 
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A strong point is the provision that when several umpires meet 
on the same ground, they report on the situation, and the senior 
gives a decision. Such a decision has naturally greater weight than 
that of a single officer. 

Umpires must act with decision, calm, and tact ; they must be 
careful not to be prejudiced in favour of the troops to which they 
are attached; and they must above all exact complete and instant 
obedience to their orders. 

To conclude, it appears that the new arrangement is a great 
step in advance. It remains to decide between three systems— 
allotting all the umpires to units ; allotting them in a body to each 
side ; or a compromise between the two. 

As in many other matters the happy mean seems to be the 
preferable course, i.e, a compromise between the first and second 
systems, umpires to be allotted singly to infantry and cavalry units} 
the remainder being grouped for a whole decision, 


(Revue Milituire Suisse. Junuary 1907.) 


HEAVY ORDNANCE. 


The latest of the numerous experiments in Switzerland with 
heavy field guns have been with a 12 cm. howitzer anda 12 em. gun, 
both from the Krupp factories. The chief dimensions, etc. are 
given as follows :— 


12 em. Fietp How!tzer. 


The lower carriage is of steel, with a trail and seats for two 
ee It carries the cradle ; at the rear end of the latter are the 

rings for the trunnions of the outer case of the hydraulic recoil 
cylinder. The trunnions are mounted right to the rear, near the 
breech of the gun. The elevating gear is placed in front of the 
trunnions. To increase the elevation the chase is raised, instead of 
the breech being depressed. 

After firing, the gun recoils over the cylinder, passing between 
the cheeks of the carriage at high angles of elevation. A spring 
brings it back to the firing pusition. Breech-closing arrangement, 
prismatic wedge with lever ; panoramic sight. 

Ammunition.—Five charges of white powder and therefore 
separate ammunition. 


Gun 
Calibre aa .. mm. 120 
Length oe vee » 1675 or 14 calibres 
Weight de we kg. 483 
Carriayze. 

Weight ise w= kg. ~=790 
Weight of gun and carriage 

inaction ... we Ag, 1278 


358 
= Ammunition. 
Weight of projectile ‘ kg. 

” 1 Barwag charge ig. 


21 
021 (shrapnel) 
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» 2°10 (common) 


No. of bullets in shrapnel ee) 650 
Weight of cartridge and case ky. 1:460 
fA » charges gr. 200, 230, 
280, 360, 480 
Ballistics. 

Muzzle velocity tor 200 gr. charge m. 157 
” a” on » 800 
Energy of projectile tm. 96:3 
time fuse m. 6700 
Extreme: ‘range Resta fuse 6795 


12 cm. SIEGE Gun. 


This gun is more powerful than the present Swiss 12 em. 
fortress gun, and yet more easily handled, and requires no platform. 


The carriage has a long trail. 


The gun can be shifted to 


travelling trunnion-holes for marching, but in difficult ground is 
transferred to a special vehicle. This latter is arranged so that the 
gun can be mounted direct into its own carriage, without any 


or 30 calibres 


(full) 


(shrapnel) 
(common) 


(percussion fuze) 
(time fuze) 


apparatus. 
Panoramic sight, wedge with lever and quick-firing lock. 
Gun. 
Calibre mm. 120 
Length » 3600 
Weight kg. 2078 
Carriage and Limber. 

Weight of carriage kg. 1860 

Weight of gun and carriage 
in action kg. 3933 
» of limber we Ag. = 465 
» of gun limberedup ig. 4398 

Ammunition. 
Weight of projectiles ... ty. 21 
is of bursting charge Ig. 021 
1:05 
No. of bullets in shrapnel 500 
Weight of cartridge we kg. 55 
Ballistics. 

Muzzle velocity... m. 660 
Energy of projectile tm. 467 
Maximum range : ee ea 
Remaining velocity at 4000 


8000 


vm, 8% 
950 


metres 


” coy 
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CavaLRy MATTERS, 


Much attention has lately been pad to reducing the weight 
carried by the cavalry horse. Itis believed that the results have 
been more successful in the Swiss than in most other armies. 

The saddle has been lightened by 4} kilos. The seat is smaller 
than before, but more comfortable. The wallets have been set more 
forward, clear of the rider's knee. Every ounce of superfluous 
leather has been suppressed. Steel has replaced iron everywhere. 
The arch of the wie has been lightened. The number of straps 
required for attaching the cloaks, etc., is reduced to a minimum. 

The uniform also has been modified. The cloak has been con- 
siderably altered. It is much lighter, more comfortable to wear, 
and protects the man, mounted or dismounted, better than the old 
pattern. It is also easily rolled up for the saddle, and as easily 
opened. The old cloak was so difficult to roll that men preferred 
a severe wetting to the trouble of rolling acloak again. As the men 
can be trusted to wear the new cloak in bad weather, it is considered 
that the second pair of breeches need not be carried. The present 
heavy cloak is, however, retained for winter wear. 

The képi has given rise to much discussion. It is badly 
balanced, and insecure on the head. When it falls off, its weight and 
the weakness of the material of which it is made usually result in 
its suffering appreciable damage. Many experiments were made, and 
eventually it was decided to adopt a felt helmet with nickel crest. 

The tight tunic has given place toa loose blouse, under which 
warm garments can be worn. For “ walking out ” purposes the cavalry- 
man’s epaulettes, by which he sets great store, are fixed on to the 
blouse. For foot-gear, the boot has been retained. Gaiters were 
tried, but it was argued that they take longer to put on than 
boots; if loose, they slip; if tight, they are no more comfortable 
than a good boot ; the buckles and straps need frequent repairs ; and 
moreover they injure the leather of the saddle. So for the present at 
least the boot is retained. 

The weights are given as follows:— 


Weight in grammes. 


Old. New. Difference. 
systeme system. 

Saddle complete eee 18°500 14-000 4-500 

loak am ane 3:000 1:600 1-400 

2nd pair of breeches... 1:150 Nil. 1150 

Bread bag... ms 600 ‘200 “400 

Forage... sv 5-000 4500 ‘500 

Lightening the head-dress and... wee *450 
tunic. 

Total «-. 8400 


That is, the total reduction in weight is some 8} kilo- 
grammes. 
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General idea.—A hostile army coming from the north pene- 
trates into Galicia. The opposing troops coming from the south 
assemble in Lower Hungary. 

Troops.—On the north, the I Army Corps, on the extreme right 
wing of the supposed army. On the south, the II Corps in Silesia 
and Moravia. 

On the evening of the 29th August General v. Horsetzky com- 
manding the I Corps had the following troops :— 

7th Cavalry Division at Skotschan, Sth Infantry Division and 
46th Landwehr Division west of Bielitz, 2 regiments of cor 
artillery (1 of howitzers), 1 battalion of pioneers, 3 bridging dete 
ments, 1 of telephonists and 1 of balloonists. Total 31 battalions, 
28 squadrons, 108 guns, 4 machine guns and 1 battalion of pioneers. 
In addition, in reserve, some 30 km. to the rear, the 17th Infantry 
Division (17 battalions, 2 squadrons and 24 guns). 

The II Corps under Gencral Fiedler consisted of 13th Land- 
wehr Division, 2 regiments of Artillery (1 of howitzers), the 3rd 
Cavalry Division, detachments of telephonists and balloonists. Total 
12 battalions, 26 squadrons, 60 guns, 4 machine guns, 1 armoured 
automobile and 1 battalion of pioneers. In addition, some 40 km. 
to the rear round Troppan was the 4th Division, and the 25th 
Division was some 50 ie from Frieditz on the other side of the 
Carpathians. 

The country between the centres of concentration was very 
hilly and cut up. The field of manceuvres was scparated into many 
sections, chiefly by affluents of the Vistula; but the character of 
these sections was generally the same, wide extents of ground with 
frequent marshy depressions, separated by steep hills. Movements 
of artillery and cavalry were very difficult. 

The task of the I Corps is to repulse the enemy reported to be 
in Silesia and Moravia. 

The II Corps receives orders to march on the Teschen-Bielitz 
line to meet and throw back the enemy. The greatest difticulty of 
the O. C. II Corps lay in the way his troops were dispersed about 
the country. As the opposing infantry were only 65 kilometres apart, 
two days’ march sufficed for the I Corps to reach Teschen, and 
to attack the enemy before he had completed his concentration. 
General Fiedler decided, however, to carry out the concentration at 
Teschen, that being a centre for the roads and railways. Thus the 
left division had 50 km. to march, the centre division 30 and the 
right division 60. 

The first day of the manuwuvres, the 31st August, the two 
divisions of the I Corps advanced tuwards Teschen. 

Of the II ae the centre division reached Tuschanowitz, half 
way between Frieditz and Teschen ; the 4th Division was in echelon 
to the left and rear but in contact with the centre division, and the 
25th Division pushed on to a defile, a long march from Teschen. 
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These movements were carried out without incident. It was 
very hot and progress was slow. The cavalry, however, had a fight. 
The northerners were pushed back, but the exhaustion of the horses 
and the bad ground prevented effective pursuit. 

The infantry were delayed in their march by artillery and 
dismounted pee fire. It appeared on this and other occasions 
during the manceuvres that the cavalry were beginning to realise their 
power with their excellent carbine. It was, however, perhaps carried 
too far. Regular attacking movements were often made, necessitat- 
ing leaving the horses in a way which is quite inadmissible. 

On the 1st September the I Corps decided to attack the hostile 
division, which was then between Teschen and Frieditz. The task 
was not easy, especially as the cavalry, after their check, were unable 
to report the position of the 4th Division, nor the forward movement 
of the 25th. 

The commandant of the II Corps for his part was bringing the 
18th Division to the heights above Toschanowitz, there to await the 
4th Division. His intention was to advance in force with the help 
of these latter troops against Teschen, and to cover the 25th Division 
when it should debouch from the defiles. Thanks chiefly to entirely 
erroneous information, the efforts of the I Corps were destined to 
failure. As soon as the General received the (inaccurate) report 
that the 4th Division (hostile) was round Mahren Ostrau, he detached 
a strong column from the attack on Tuoschanowitz, and sent it north. 
The absence of these troops was to have its influence later. 
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Until late in the morning the I Corps was unaware of the 
5th Division’s march against Petrow. It was only towards 10 aM. 
that the cavalry having failed to discover any hostile troops near 
Mahren Ostrau, the order was given to incline southwards, while the 
rest of the troops continued on the Teschen—Frieditz line. At this 
last point the 13th (Landwehr) Division had gained a success which 
was decisive. A chapter of accidents had brought about the defeat 
of the 5th Division to the general astonishment of all present. 

Fearing to be cut off, von Horsetzky ordered a retirement. 
The 4th Division of the II Corps then pushed on to Teschen, and the 
others to the banks of the Olsa, to the south. 

The 2nd September was passed in scouting. The opposing 
troops were now so close to one another that there was no longer any 
question of the locality of the enemy. 

On the 3rd September, the I Corps, reinforced by the 12th 
Division, decided on another attack. From the position of the II 
Corps it was to be supposed that they would continue the march on 
Skotschan, employing their Southern Division in an enveloping 
movement against the left wing of the I Corps. The commander 
of the I Corps acting on this supposition directed his main bod 
against the enemy's right wing, only leaving a few troops to wate! 
his communications on the Teschen-Skotschan line. 

The II Corps naturally continued its advance against Skotschan, 
and disposed its troops for this purpose without any extraordinary 
combination, each division simply marching straight to the destination. 
The manceuvres were extremely intcresting. 

The Director of Manceuvres had a message sent to the II Corps, 
to the effect that its main (imaginary) army was in such a situation 
that reinforcements must be despatched to it (the main army). 
Further, the cavalry reports on the 3rd penne showed clearly that 
the enemy was about to attack the 25th Division. 

General Fiedler was equal to the occasion. Roughly, his idea was 
to let the enemy come up to the 25th Division, at Izingclau, and then 
turn his right flank. The main incident of the day was a vigorous 
attempt of the I Corps to force a passage through the enemy’s line. 
General v. Horsetzky boldly tried to do this between the 25th and 
13th (Landwehr) Divisions. This dashing plan appeared at first to 
have a good chance of success, but in half an hour General Fiedler had 
brought his artillery into action, and put the whole of his reserves 
into a counter-attack. To the north also the II Corps had the best 
of it. 

The I Corps was compelled to retire. 

It may be remarked that during the action the 3rd Cavalry 
Division was employed to cover a deployment with dismounted 
fire. 

The last day (4th September) was spent in an unsuccessful 
attack by the I Corps on the II Corps in astrong fortified position. 

The Austrian Emperor himself and a large number of distin- 
guished officers and foreign attachés were present. 
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I may be permitted to draw a few brief conclusions. 

On both sides there was a determined attempt to bring about a 
reaction in regard to the mania for extended fronts. In the II Corps 
the almost unhealthy tendency to make an enveloping movement at 
any cost was never given way to. In the I Corps on two occasions the 
troops were concentrated on a very restricted front in the endeavour 
to force the enemy’s line. 

The intantry has made great progress in utilising the ground for 
cover, and in the initiative displayed by subordinate commanders. 
The marching was particularly good, despite the bad ground, and the 
large number of reservists in the ranks. 

The cavalry was very mobile. It is beginning to understand 
that it must not act selfishly, but must cooperate with other troops. 
The machine guns with which the cavalry regiments were provided, 
however, proved less useful than horse artillery, though equally 
costly. 

Phe artillery was strongly represented, there being some 330 
guns all told. The choice of positions was exceptionally happy in 
many cases, the guns being invisible even to good glasses. 

The Volunteer Automobile Corps was most useful in carrying 
orders and reports. But the inconvenience of a too heavy type of 
machine should be noted. The armoured motor car was ates of 
some service, but it should be remembered that it is not difficult to 
hamper the movements of such a car considerably, even by simple 
barricades of tree-trunks on the roads. 

The motor wagons have made a distinct step in advance. But 
above all the wheeled kitchens were a remarkable success. The troops 
who tried them were given so great an advantage that there is no 
doubt they will be generally adopted. 


(Revue Milituire Swisse. February 1907.) 
THE EQUIPMENT OF THE Swiss INFANTRY. 
(1)— Weight carried by the foot-soldier. 
Under this head come food, ammunition, spare clothes, etc. the 


articles in which they are carried, and arms. The clothes in wear 
should not be included. The comparative weights are :— 


Kg. 
Switzerland ... aaa we we 105 
Austria ae aoe ay we 103 
Italy vn eae ae site CONT 
France ts nn tea . 80 
Germany... e ie ES 


The main difference between the first and last is that the 
German does not carry a spare pair of trousers, and his cape and 
haversack are lighter than the Swiss patterns. 
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The figures for arms and ammunition are :— 


Rifle and 
Ammunition. Total. 
bayonet. 

‘ 9: Kg. Kg. 
Switzerland... a 54 38 92 
Italy se ee 45 43 88 
France tee ao 50 37 87 
Germany ++ ie 47 38 8&5 
Austria See - 43 41 8:3 


120 rounds for all except Italy, whose figure is 162. 
The figures for food are :— 


Kg. 

Germany (about) ... 33 (3 reserve rations, and 1} 
bread ration.) 

France (© aunt Danses 32 (2 reserve rations, and 1 
cold meal.) 

Italy ime mer 31 (2 reserve rations, and 1 
complete day’s ration.) 

Austria (me Faron 2:3 (2 reserve rations, and 1 
bread ration.) 

Switzerland( ,, )... 21 (1 reserve ration, and 1 


bread ration.) 
The grand total of weight carried works out to:— 


Kg. Kg. Kg. 
Italy oes -- 216 plusatent 16 Total 23:2 
Austria OG aS 20:9 ‘5 a 13 ny 22:2 
Switzerland ... oa 33 ae _ 21:8 
Germany... ceay ALO. es, oes eG 8s 210 
France te x 19-9 


These figures do not include the pioneers’ tools, nor the tent 
which it is proposed to issue to the Swiss infantry. The latter would 
bring the Swiss figure to 23-7 ky. As to the Russians and Japanese 
the figures are said to be 23-6 and 22-9 4g. respectively for summer. 
In winter another 7 kg. must be allowed for. 

The general result is that the Switzer is the lightest loaded man, 
but at the cost of 1 reserve ration and a tent. While the Italian 
has the heavest burden, but he has 42 more rounds of ammunition 
than any one else. 

All the experiments made in Switzerland have only succeeded 
in reducing the lood to 20 kg. It then becomes a question whether 
a man staggering under a weight of 20 kg. can in fact support the 
fatigue of modern war. The answer is obviously in the negative. 
Therefore something more drastic than a reduction of a couple of 
pounds is absolutely necessary. But how is this to be brought 
about ? 

Suggestions for replacing the cape by some form of universal 
garment, which should act as cloak, blanket and tent are invariably 
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impracticable. Worn as a cape by day in rain, the garment becomes 
useless for a blanket by night, and so on. 

But is it necessary that the soldier should always carry everything 
on his person, e.g., his haversack ? Certain articles he must admittedly 
always have at hand. These are his arms and ammunition But 
what else ? 

The baggage may be late in coming up, therefore the man should 
have one day’s food with him, and also sufficient clothing to pass the 
night in comfort. 

Everything else may remain in the rear, e.g., the second pair of 
trousers, linen, etc., etc. This brings the weight down by hg. 3:9. 
The next thing to do is to lighten the haversack (or riick sack), and 
the rifle, and to replace the cape by a light jersey ; the whole 
burden to be carried may thus be brought down to 16 kg. 

The 3:9 kg. taken off the man must of course be transported 
in vehicles. One two-horse wagon per company will be suffi- 
cient. 

(2)—Provisions for Infantry. 

At present on leaving the mobilisation station the Swiss troops 
have five days’ rations :— 

(a) Provisions for the day of departure, bread on the man, 

meat and vegetables in carts. 

(b) Next day’s provisions. 

(c) Three reserve rations, one in the haversack one in the 

company wagon, and one in the battalion cart. 

With so large a reserve to start on it would appear easy to keep 
the troops supplied. But in practice, more especially with large 
units, this is far from being the case. For an infantry Division the 
distance from the head of the column to the baggage is some 10 km. 
This means it takes the meat wagons two hours to come up in 
the evening. Even then the meat has to be cooked, and the 
company kitchens are not always with the meat vans. All things 
considered it is often four hours from the halt to the time the meal 
is ready. 

-The remedy lies in the use of wheeled kitchens, which are 
actually used by the Swiss mounted troop; and, if possible, the 
vehicle should carry a reserve ration in addition to the day’s provi- 
sions which are being cooked en rowte. One kitchen per company 
would be necessary. The use of these kitchens has been attended 
with excellent results for the mounted troops, and the Russians in 
Manchuria spoke very highly of the advantages thereof. 

The object to be attained is always to keep the original 
allowance intact by replacing expenditure every day. This can 
sometimes be done by buying cattle and slaughtering on the spot. 
This is preferable to depending on the supplies from the rear, but it 
would be as well to have a ration of smoked or preserved meat ou 
the meat wagons. This would prevent unnecessary expenditure of 
the iron ration, which should be reserved for really great emergencies. 
For bread, supplies from the rear must be depended on. ‘ 

4 
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(3)—Infantry Trains—(Baggage). 

The present battalion baggage consists of 10 vehicles, <.e., 2 
ammunition and 5 baggage wagons and 3 requisition carts, all two- 
horse. 

The 2 ammunition wagons carry 43 rounds per rifle. To begin 
with the numbers should be increased so as to bring the total— 
including the ammunition carried on the person—to 200 rounds per 
rifle. This will necessitate an increase to two wagons per company 
or 8 per battalion. 

Then four of the baggage wagons carry the field kitchens, 
provisions, reserve rations, lanterns, coverings for bivouac, officer’s 
baggage, etc., all indiscriminately mixed. To start with the wagons 
are overloaded, and cannot face even moderate gradients. Secondly, 
the mixing of loads has the result that whatever is required all the 
wagons must come up before the particular article can be found. 

The first improvement is to institute a special vehicle per com- 
pany for the field kitchens—this can afterwards be replaced by the 
wheeled kitchens. 

Next, the coverings and the personal baggage taken off the 
soldier (as proposed above in this article), form a full load for another 
vehicle per company. 

The fifth wagon is supposed to carry tools. But this is a special 
matter, and it is therefore considered that this vehicle should not 
form part of the battalion baggage at all. 

Two of the requisitioned vehicles carry the baggage of the 
battalion staff, and the meat respectively. These should remain. 
The third is for the reserve rations. But this is actually a sufficient 
load for two vehicles, and two should be allowed. 

The results of these changes are that, first, the vehicles are all 
properly loaded, and, second, that each vehicle only contains one class 
of stores, and therefore it is only necessary to send for the particular 
vehicle required. 

The etfect of these proposals is that the number of vehicles per 
battalion is raised from 10 to 17, but the advantages obtained are 
considerable. The weight on the soldier is lightened, the amount of 
ammunition is increased, and the vehicles are properly loaded. 

These figures compare not unfavourably with those of other 
nations, viz., Germany 46 vehicles, France 43, Italy 30, Austria 45 
per regiment, the regiment consisting of 3 battalions, except in 
Austria which has 4. 

All the powers are engaged in attempts to solve this important 
problem, the lightening of the foot-soldier's burden. In France the 
man has no haversack, but a small bag (sacoche) which contains 
his reserve provisions, cooking utensils and a shirt. His linen, 
change of shoes, brush, etc., form a package which is carried on a 
ap pd baggage wagon. The weight on the soldier is decreased 

5 , 


9. 
In Italy the bread-bag holds bread, if necessary a reserve biscuit 
ration, a ration of preserved meat, and 36 Ge aae of ammunition 
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All other personal effects are placed in the haversack, which is left 
behind when the soldier goes into action. 

The Japanese had a similar system in Manchuria. But the 
articles left behind were brought up by any transport which could 
be obtained on the spot, and were therefore often late. In the Transvaal 
the English reduced the soldier’s burden to 19°6 kg. by carrying 
haversacks, blankets, etc., in carts whenever possible. 


(Revue Militaire Suisse. March 1907.) 

The first article deals with the Swiss 1906 manceuvres of 
cavalry against infantry. 

This species of training was first tried in 1905, with the result 
that it was decided to repeat the experiment. Accordingly in 1906 
three cavalry brigades were pitted against one infantry brigade for 
three days’ manceuvres. The Chief Director was an experienced officer 
Col. Wille, and the cavalry commander was the Chief Instructor for 
that arm, Col, Wildbolz. The appointment of such distinguished 
officers marked the importance attached to the mancuvres. 

The general idea was that a cavalry division (white) had occu- 
pied a certain section of ground on the left bank of the Rhine, and two 
bridges, The orders were to cross the Rhine on the morning of the 
24th September, explore towards Zurich and Limmat where the enemy 
was concentrating, and ensure its own army’s debouching when it 
crossed the Rhine on the 25th. 

The infantry (red)—One Brigade and 2 companies of Guides— 
had been sent forward towards Linmat. The duty was to cover the 
mobilisation of the army on the 24th and succeeding days between 
Zurich and Turgi. 

The main advantages of this form of manceuvres are that on the 
one hand the cavalry learn to appreciate the strength and weakness of 
infantry tactics; and on the other the infantry obtains an opportunity 
of trying conclusions with an arm of which it knows little, and 
whose methods are very different to its own. Situations such as 
would certainly occur in actual war are not infrequent. Moreover for 
infantry to oppose an enemy who always avoids prolonged actions, 
and takes advantage of his mobility to make surprise attacks, 
feints, charges, flanking or reverse movements, must have a consider- 
able disciplinary value. Troops on fvot are svon exhausted in the 
struggle with the elusive mounted adversary, and are very apt to 
get out of hand, while fire control becomes difficult. Lastly, the 
occasions for the exercise of prompt initiative by subordinate com- 
manders cannot fail to be numerous. 

In this particular case the chief feature appears to have been 
the employment of shock tactics by the cavalry, which twice had 
recourse to the sabre. The plan followed was to fix the infantry 
on a particular line by machine-gun fire, then to force a deployment 
and to follow it by violent musketry fire, finishing off with simultan- 
eous charges at different points. It is difficult in peace mancuvres 
to judge whether these attacks would have been successful in their 
object, but they are extremely interesting and instructive. 
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Another remarkable feature was a surprise of a white (cavalry) 
camp by ared party in the early morning, showing that the prevailing 
system of cavalry patrols is far from being a perfect means of 
protection. 


Firing at Bulloons. 

Some interesting experiments took place in Switzerland last 
October, with the object of determining the best method of firing at 
balloons with field guns. A balloon was sent up to a height of 550 
metres, and moored at some 4 kilometres from a battery. The car 
was replaced by a wooden box holding five dummies. After some 9 
minutes’ fire the balloon sank. It was found that the envelope had 
been repeatedly pierced, and two of the dummies were hit. It was 
considered that the results of the experiment were very satisfactory. 

The great difficulty to be contended with in firing at a balloon 
is the complete absence of anything on which to range the guns. 
And yet it is of the utmost importance to obtain the range with 
accuracy. The system followed was first to fix the position ofa 
point vertically below the balloon on a map. This was done by 
sending out two observers who drew lines from different points 
eicach the plane of the balloon, as projected on the map. The 
intersection of these lines fixed the position of the balloon. Then 
to observe the fire, partics were sent out on both sides. These 
reported whether the bursts were right or left of, or in line with, the 
balloon from their own view point. These reports, compared with 
the observations made from the battery gave the required information 
with sufficient accuracy. Direct fire is recommended, unless the 
balloon is hidden by cloud, in which case auxiliary aiming points 
should be used. Shrapnel is the only projectile, except in cases 
when the balloon is seen before the ascent. In the latter circum- 
stances common shell are useful for finding the range. 

The general conclusion apparently was that firing at balloons need 
not be looked upon as being beyond the sphere of practical politics. 


THE GERMAN HEAVY FIELD ARTILLERY DRILL. 


This drill book came out last June, anda short resumé of its 
contents may be of interest. 

The chief piece of ordnance is the 15 cm. howitzer, known 
as the “ Heavy field howitzer of 1902.” There are also 10 cm. 
mortars and 10 em. guns. 

The organisation is in battalions of 4 batteries of 6 howitzers. 
For guns the numbers are the same, but for mortars 2 batteries of 
4 mortars go to a battalion. 

A howitzer battery consists of :— 

(a) Bignhing battery of 6 guns, 6 wagons and 9n_ observation 

vehicle. 

(6) Ammunition échelon of 6 wagons, horses for officers and 

reserve. 

(c) Baggage. Forage, baggage car, other vehicles. 
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I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

(a) Control.—The control rests with the commander of the 
heavy artillery. But if the foot artillery is acting with the heavy 
artillery the senior officer takes command, unless the chief com- 
mander of the troops exercises control himself. 

During the march the artillery commander remains with the 
commander of the troops, and receives orders as to the heavy artillery 
from the latter. 

(b) Employment.—The heavy artillery comes into action when 
required by the plan of operations. The object is to bring as many 
pieces into action as possible, bearing in mind the limitations of the 
ammunition supply. The heavy shell of these ordnance may be 
advantageously employed against covered targets. The batteries 
are enjoined to remember that though they can open fire at long 
ranges and should very often do so, yet if opportunity offer they 
should advance as near the enemy as_ possible. Fire should always 
be from covered positions. The choice of the first fire position 
depends on the chief commander's intentions. Firing over the heads 
of friendly troops will be the rule, and therefore special precautions 
are necessary. Protection for the batteries lies in the hands of the 
chief commander. Buta very careful service of observation must 
always be maintained. 

(c) Every battery in action should continue its fire without 
intermission, employing all possible means to that end, and calling 
upon neighbouring batteries for men and material if need be. 

(d) Changes of position are to be deprecated, and should only 
take place with the concurrence of the chief commander. 


TL.—Tue Arrack. 

(a) Reconnaissance and choice of positions.—The ideal heavy 
artillery position is one giving a maximum of fire ettect with com- 
plete concealment from view. On this object the efforts of all 
reconnaissances should be concentrated. The main features of a 
position are a clear view over the flanks and approaches; a clear 
field of vision over the fighting area, and that of the movements of 
advanced friendly troops; the line to run perpendicular to the line 
of fire; soil not too soft ; good communications in rear of the firing 
line ; no salients or heights in or near the position, on which the 
enemy could range his guns. 

(b) Taking up a fire position.—This can be done during the 
reconnaissance, care being taken that the movement is not observed. 

(c) Five control.—The chief commander lays down the duty 
to be perfurmed by the artillery. The artillery commander then 
arranges the concerted action of field and heavy artillery to the 
best possible effect. Superiority of fire being the chief desideratum, 
the heavy ordnance must give their aid. The first object is to 
silence those portions of the hostile artillery which appear to be most 
important. Fire is then turned on any point considered advisable, 
more especially the enemy's supporting points. 
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General idea.— A hostile army coming from the north pore: 
trates into Galicia, The opposing troops coming from thes. 
asseinble in Lower Hungary. 

Troops.—On the north, the I Army Corps, on the extreme might 
wing of the supposed army. On the south, the PE Corpa in Sis a 
and Moravia. 

On the evening of the 29th August General v. Horseteky ou: 
manding the [ Corps had the following troops :— 

7th Cavalry Division at Skotschan, ath Infantry Divisio ard 
46th Landwehr Division west) of Rue tg, 2oregitaents of eps 
artillery (Lot howitzers), Vo battalion of pioneers, 3 biden d 
menta, 1 of telephonists and Toof balloonists. Total 31 barre 
28 squadrons, LOS guns, 4 machine guns and Po battabon of panes ss 
In addition, in reserve, some 30 hin. to the rear, the PTth Tn 
Division 17 battalions, 2 squadrons and 24 guns). 

The HT Corpa under General Fiedler consisted of 18th Lar t 
wehr Division, 2 reiments of Artillery (hoof howitzer), the aed 
Cavalry Divas : 
12 battalions, 26 squadrons 60 guns, 4 machine guna DP arnes and 
automobile and To obattahon of proncen. Tn addition, sete $0 
tothe rar reand Troppan was the $rh Diosien, and the 
ae Was some 50 ee from Frieditz on the other mde of: 

Carpathians, 
The country between the centres of concentration was ven 
iN 
{ 


hilly and cutup. ‘The field of mancuyres was a purated inte maz 
acctions, chietly by attuents of the Vistula, bat the character ¢ 
these sections was generally the came, wide extenta of ground wok 
frequent marshy depressions, separated by steep halle Mower te 
of artilery and cavalry were very dithenlt 

The task of the FC orpe is te nepuises the enemy mperted to be 
in Silesia and Monin 

The LE Corps receives: orders to march oon the Teshen E 
line to meet and throw back the ene tay. The greatest: ditt. 
the OC) TP Corps lay in the way his tropa were disper 
the country As the oppesing int rntry wer only 05 kilometres Apart 
two days’ march wutheed fer the I Corps te roach Teshen asd 
to attack the enemy bef he had completed his eenerntrat oe 
General Fiedler decided, however, to eur ont) the coneentrat. nat 
Teschen, that beng aceentre for the roads and malwaye Th 
feft division had $0 don te march, the ecntee division QO and the 
night divisien 60. 

The fint day of the mangavrs, the Sist) August the ts. 
divimonsof the | Corps advanerd towards Tes hen : 

Ot the PP Corp the contre divieon noched Det hanomite buf 
way between Freditz and Tes hen. the $th Piision was ine be 
te the left and mar batun contact woth the entre division, and the 
27th Diviaen pushed on toa dette aden tian h trom Peechep. 


the 
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These movements were carried out without incident. It was 
very hot and progress was slow. The cavalry, however, had a fight. 
The northerners were pushed back, but the exhaustion of the horses 
and the bad ground prevented effective pursuit. 

The infantry were delayed in their march by artillery and 
dismounted asa fire. It appearcd on this and other occasions 
during the manceuvres that the cavalry were beginning to realise their 
power with their exccllent carbine. It was, however, perhaps carried 
too far. Regular attacking movements were often made, necessitat- 
ing leaving the horses in a way which is quite inadmissible. 

On the 1st September the I Corps decided to attack the hostile 
division, which was then between Teschen and Frieditz. The task 
was not easy, especially as the cavalry, after their check, were unable 
to report the position of the 4th Division, nor the forward movement 
of the 25th. 

The commandant of the II Corps for his part was bringing the 
13th Division to the heights above Toschanowitz, there to await the 
4th Division. His intention was to advance in force with the help 
of these lattor troops against Teschen, and to cover the 25th Division 
when it should debouch from the deftiles. Thanks chiefly to entirely 
erroneous information, the efforts of the I Corps were destined to 
failure. As soon as the General received the (inaccurate) report 
that the 4th Division (hostile) was round Mahren Ostrau, he detached 
a strong column from the attack on Toschanowitz, and sent it north, 
The absence of these troops was to have its influence later. 


t. PRUSSIAN 
ty SHESIA 
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Until late in the morning the [Corps was unaware of the 
5th Division's march against Petrow. It was only towards 10 aM. 
that the cavalry having fuled to discover any hostile trespea neve 
Mahren Ostran, the order Was given to incline southwards, while the 
rest of the troops continued on the Teschen——Frieditz line. At thes 
Inst point the Ith (Landwehr) Division had gained a sticcess which 
was Aas A chapter of nceidents had bronght abeut the de teas 
of the 3th Division te the general astonishinent of all present 

Fearing te be cnt eft von Hormetzky ordered a retuivine nt 
The 4th Division of the I] Corps then pushed on to Teschen, and the 
others to the banks of the Olsa, te the south. 

The 2nd September was passed an scouting The oppare 
troops Were Now se close te one another that there was ne longer any 
questen of the locality of the enemy. 

On the Sid) September, the T Corps, remfereed by the 12th 
Division, decided) on another attack, From the pestten of the Hl 
Corpa it was to be siipposed that they would continue the marh on 
Skotschan, employing ther Southern Division in an envel pu 
movement against the left wing of the FP Corps. The commande 
of the T Corps acting on this suppesitien directed his main bely 
against the enemy's night wing only loaning a few troope to wate 
his communications on the ‘Teschen-Skotschan line. 

The TL Corps natunilly continued ite advance acainst Shotechan, 
and dispensed Ite troops for this purpose without any extmornd nary 
combination, each division stoply marching strauht te the destinate @ 
The manausres were extremely interesting 

The Director of Mane-uvres had a message sent te the TDC. qa, 
to the effect that ite main Cinaginary) ariiay wits inesuch a situat. a 
that nanfercements ttt be despatched: to at (the tnain: armyt 
Farther, the cavalry reports en the Srd September showed clear'y that 
the enemy was about to attack the 25th t ‘ 

Geneml Fiedler was equal te the occasion. Ronghty his dea ww 
te let the enemy come tp te the 23th Divimen, at Pang tou, and thea 
turn tos nyght thank. The man inendent of the diy was a vic os 
attempt of the TCorpr te terce a pesige threngh the enemy et ne 
Genemb sy. Hom thy belly tried te do this between the 20¢h ard 
Mth (Lands) hr) Divisions. ‘This dashing plan apy anal at Rret te 
have a eed chance of success, Qatan halt an hour Genel Fiecder bed 
brought hie artillery inte aeten, and pat the whele of his nerves 
into a counter-attack. To the north also the LE Corps had the test 


of it 


Yvisien. 


The ] Corps was comp: Med toe retire. 

It may be remarked that danng the ation the Bnd Cava v 
Division was eiployed: to cover @ dept yinent woth dis. antes 
fire. 

The last day (4th Sept Inber) was spent in an unsurccw! et 
attack by the P Cogs on the PE Corpe an astrong fortned poet. a 

The Anstran Basperot hanes tand a large nutaber of distor 
gossbed othe en and fo reggn attaches were prose bt 
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I may be permitted to draw a few brief conclusions. 

On both sides there was a determined attempt to bring about a 
reaction in regard to the mania for extended fronts. In the II Corps 
the almost unhealthy tendency to make an enveloping movement at 
any cost was never given way to. In the I Corps on two occasions the 
troops were concentrated on a very restricted front in the endeavour 
to force the enemy’s line. 

The infantry has made great progress in utilising the ground for 
cover, and in the initiative displayed by subordinate commanders. 
The marching was particularly good, despite the bad ground, and the 
large number of reservists in the ranks. 

The cavalry was very mobile. It is beginning to understand 
that it must not act selfishly, but must cooperate with other troops. 
The machine guns with which the cavalry regiments were provided, 
however, proved less useful than horse artillery, though equally 
costly. 

The artillery was strongly represented, there being some 330 
guns all told. The choice of positions was exceptionally happy in 
many cases, the guns being invisible even to good glasses. 

The Volunteer Automobile Corps was most useful in carrying 
orders and reports. But the inconvenience of a too heavy type of 
machine should be noted. The armoured motor car was also of 
some service, but it should be remembered that it is not difficult to 
hamper the movements of such a car considerably, even by simple 
barricades of tree-trunks on the roads. 

The motor wagons have made a distinct step in advance. But 
above all the wheeled kitchens were a remarkable success. The troops 
who tried them were given so great an advantage that there is no 
doubt they will be generally adopted. 


(Rerue Milituire Suisse. February 1907.) 
Tue EQuiIrMENT OF THE SWIss INFANTRY. 
(1)— Weight carried by the foot-soldier. 
Under this head come food, ammunition, spare clothes, ete, the 


articles in which they are carried, and arms. The clothes in wear 
should not be included. ‘The comparative weights are :— 


Kg. 
Switzerland ... tee we vee 105 
Austria an cs See .» 103 
Italy wee nal tee fo 29 
France my ee Be . 80 
Germany a) ace ae von) eG 


The main difference between the first and Jast is that the 
German docs not carry a spare pair of trousers, and his cape and 
haversack are lighter than the Swiss patterns. 
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The figures for arms and ammunition are :— 


Ritle and 


Ammunition. Total 
bayonet. 

Ky. Ko. Ry. 
Switzerland .. é 54 38 92 
Italy 45 $3 KS 
France 50 37 S7 
Germany es 47 35 KS 
Austria ae : 43 41 83 


120 rounds for all except Italy, whose figure is 162. 
The figures for food are :— 


Ky. 

Germany (about)... Bo] (3 reserve mtions, and 1} 
bread ration.) 

France (nee tere 32 (2 reserve rations, and 1 
cold meal.) 

Tealy Ces) iisk 31 (2 reserve rations, and 1 
complete day's rate n 

Austria { era) lea 23 2 reserve mtions, and 1 
bread mtion ) 

Switzerland( 0)... 21 (1ooreserve mtion, and I 


bread mtion ) 
The grand total of weight carried works out to:— 


Ky. Ky. kh. 
Traly eos pes 216) plusatent 16 Total 232 
Austria orn igs 200 Ps a 13 3 pad 
Switzerland ... 46 er aes x 2b 
Germany... pe 4 % “ 16 as 210 
France BS BA e ee ey 


These figures do not include the pioneer’ tools, ner the tent 
which atts proposed to menue to the Swiss infantry The latter woud 
bring the Swiss figure te 237 ky Aste the Russians and Japanese 
the figures are sud te be 25.6 and 22.0 47. respectively for auminee. 
In winter another 7 ky must be allowed tor, 

The general resiltius that the Switzer asthe diychtest basded quan, 
bat at the cost of Toreserve mitiun and atent | While the Dalen 
has the heavest burden, but he hes $20 more rounds of atimatatioa 
than any one cls. 

All the eqponments nade in Switzerbind have only ancescded 
inredgeang the bead te 2007 Tt then beeomes a question whether 
amon ataggernny under a weayht of 20 Ay. canib fact sapport: the 
fariyme of nedern war The answers obvieusly aim the mogutie. 
‘Then tore semeth ong tere draste than a mdaction of a couple of 
Jourdain atpeboeiy necessary. Bat hew an this te be brought 


alaut / 
Saggetiens for rep owing the cape by we me fermof aniveral 
garment wh habits tas chak bike Cand tent an invanal'y 
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impracticable. Worn as a cape by day in rain, the garment becomes 
useless for a blanket by night, and so on. 

But is it necessary that the soldier should always carry everything 
on his person, e.g., his haversack ? Certain articles he must admittedly 
always have at hand. These are his arms and ammunition But 
what else ? 

The baggage may be late in coming up, therefore the man should 
have one day’s food with him, and also sutticient clothing to pass the 
night in comfort. 

Everything else may remain in the rear, e.g., the second pair of 
trousers, linen, ete., ete. This brings the weight down by hy. 3-9. 
The next thing to do is to lighten the haversack (or riick sack), and 
the rifle, and to replace the cape by a light jersey ; the whole 
burden to be carried may thus be brought down to 16 Ag. 

The 3:9 kg. taken off the man must of course be transported 
in vehicles. One two-horse wagon per company will be suffi- 
cient. 

(2)—Provisions for Infantry. 

At present on leaving the mobilisation station the Swiss troops 
have five days’ rations :— 

(a) Provisions for the day of departure, bread on the man, 

meat and vegetables in carts. 

(b) Next day’s provisions. 

(c) Three reserve rations, one in the haversack one in the 

company wagon, and one in the battalion cart. 

With so large a reserve to start on it would appear easy to keep 
the troops supplied. But in practice, more especially with large 
units, this is far from being the case. For an infantry Division the 
distance froin the head of the column to the baggage is some 10 km. 
This means it takes the meat wagons two hours to come up in 
the evening. Even then the meat has to be covked, and the 
company kitchens are not always with the meat vans. All things 
considered it is often four hours from the halt to the time the meal 
is ready. 

-The remedy lies in the use of wheeled kitchens, which are 
actually used by the Swiss mounted troop; and, if possible, the 
vehicle should carry a reserve ration in addition to the day’s provi- 
sions which are being cooked en rvute. One kitchen per company 
would be necessary. The use of these kitchens has been attended 
with excellent results for the mounted troops, and the Russians in 
Manchuria spoke very highly of the advantages thereof. 

The object to be attained is always to keep the original 
allowance intact by replacing expenditure every day. This can 
sometimes be done by buying cattle and slaughtering on the spot. 
This is preferable to depending on the supplies from the rear, but it 
would be as well to have a ration of smoked or preserved meat ou 
the meat wagons. This would prevent unnecessary expenditure of 
the iron ration, which should be reserved for really great_ emergencies. 
For bread, supplies from the rear must be depended on. : 

4 
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(3)—Tufuntey Trains (Baggage). 

The present battahon bagvage consists of LO vehictea te 2 
ammunition and 5 baggage wayens and 3 requisition carts, all tw + 
horse. 

The 2 ammunition wagens carry $3 rounds per nile, To bess 
with the numbers shonld be increased sooas te bring the t 
including the ammunition carricd on the person = to 200 rotnsds pet 
nile. ‘This will necessitate an inerease to two wayens per con parry 
ors yer Dattahon, 

Phen four of the baysage wagons carry the field) k 
drevisions, reserve rations, lanterns, coverings for biveuac, 
feces ete. all indisermanately mined. Toostart with the ow 
are overloaded, and cannet face even moderate gradients. Sees 
the miuung of leads has the result that whatever is maquina al the 
Wagons inust come up betore the particular article can be fo uted. 

The fist improvement is te institute a speenl vehicle pore te 
pany ter the field hitchens—this can atterwards be ropliced by the 
Wheeled kitchens, 

Nevt, the coverings and the personal hayease taken otf ¢ 
soldier (as proposed above in this article), form a full load for are tt 
vehich: per company. 

The fitth wagen is supposed to carry tools. But this asa spect 
matter, and ati therefore comsidend that this vehicle shescd 2 ¢ 
form part of the battalion baywaye at all 

to of the requisitioned: vehicles carry the baggie of the 
battalion staff and the meat respectively. These sheaid) mtacs 
The thidis ter the reserve rations. Bat this as actually a sett 
load for two vehicles, and two should be allowed. 

The results of these changes are that) first 
properly loaded. and, second, that each vehicle o 
of stores, and therefore itis only nece ssary to send for tt 
sebicle required. 

The etteet of these proposals as that the number of vebs 
Dattalion ae rused: from DO te D7, but the advantasee of 
considerable The werght en the solder as lightened, the amerut of 
Ammunition is inereased and Che vehicles are property bP ovded 

‘These fiir conipare pet Untavourab'y with these 
nitions tes Germany $6 veh, France $50 Deaty oe 
per pacue nt, the on ef 8 barn 
Austna which has 4 

ALL the powers are er suse in 
problem the tabtenr get the fetseldiore barden In Pre 
man hasone havermachk, bat a suid) bus ene) wh hen 
hus reserve: provissone eo kine utens:s apd astute brea 
change of shoes brash ete) form on pvekuge whahoos evrned «nia 
oanpany bes swoon ‘The weoghtoen the alder ge deem ved 
bw Sao 

“dn Paty the bead bas ho fs bread atneerssam arene bet 
rithm Araticn ef preenved tieat and door 


the vehichs an at 


A thent censistinys 


Tempe to selve Ch a ontupe et 


why of an nant. a 
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All other personal effects are placed in the haversack, which is left 
behind when the soldier goes into action. 

The Japanese had a similar system in Manchuria. But the 
articles left behind were brought up by any transport which could 
be obtained on the spot, and were therefore often late. In the Transvaal 
the English reduced the soldier’s burden to 196 dg. by carrying 
haversacks, blankets, ctc., in carts whenever possible. 

(Revue Militaire Suisse, March 1907.) 

The first article deals with the Swiss 1906 manwuvres of 
cavalry against infantry. 

This specics of training was first tried in 1905, with the result 
that it was decided to repeat the experiment. Accordingly in 1906 
three cavalry brigades were pitted against one intantry brigade for 
three days’ manwuvres. The Chief Director was an experienced officer 
Col. Wille, and the cavalry commander was the Chiet Instructor for 
that arm, Col, Wildbolz. The appointment of such distinguished 
officers marked the importance attached to the manauvres. 

The gencral idea was that a cavalry division (white) had occu- 
picd acertain section of ground on the lett bank of the Rhine, and two 

ridges, The orders were to cross the Rhine on the morning of the 
24th September, explore towards Zurich and Limmat where the enemy 
was concentrating, and ensure its own army’s debouching when it 
crossed the Rhine on the 25th. 

The infantry (red)—One Brigade and 2 companies of Guides— 
had been sent forward towards Limmat. The duty was to cover the 
mobilisation of the army on the 24th and succeeding days between 
Zurich and Turgi. 

The main advantages of this form of manceuvres are that on the 
one hand the cavalry learn to appreciate the strength and weakness of 
infantry tactics; and on the other the infantry obtains an opportunity 
of trying conclusions with an arm of which it knows little, and 
whose methods are very different to its own. Situations such as 
would certainly occur in actual war are not infrequent. Moreover for 
infantry to oppose an enemy who always avoids prolonged actions, 
and takes advantage of his mobility to make surprise attacks, 
feints, charges, Hanking or reverse movements, must have a consider- 
able disciplinary value. ‘Troops on foot are son exhausted in the 
struggle with the clusive mounted adversary, and are very apt to 
get out of hand, while fire control becomes dificult. Lastly, the 
occasions for the exercise of prompt initiative by subordinate com- 
manders cannot fail to be numerous. 

In this particular case the chief feature appears to have been 
the employment of shock tactics by the cavalry, which twice had 
recourse to the sabre. The plan followed was to fix the infantry 
on a particular line by machine-gun fire, then to force a deployment 
and to fullow it by violent musketry fire, finishing off with simultan- 
eous charges at different points. It is difticult in peace manwuvres 
to judge whether these attacks would have been successful in their 
object, but they are extremely interesting and instructive. 
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Another remarkable feature was a surprise of a white (cavalry) 
camp by ared party in the early morning, showing that the prevailing 
system of cavalry patrols is far from being a perfect means of 
protection. 


Firing at Balloons. 

Some interesting experiments took place in Switzerland last 
October, with the object of determining the best method of firing at 
balloons with field guns. A balloon was sent up to a height of 550 
metres, and moored at some 4 kilometres from a battery. The car 
was replaced by a wooden box holding five dummies. After some 9 
minutes’ fire the balloon sank. It was found that the envelope had 
been repeatedly pierced, and two of the dummies were hit. It was 
considered that the results of the experiment were very satisfactory. 

The great difficulty to be contended with in firing at a balloon 
is the complete absence of anything on which to range the guns. 
And yet it is of the utmost importance to obtain the range with 
accuracy. The system followed was first to fix the position ofa 
point vertically below the balloon on a map. This was done by 
sending out two observers who drew lines from different points 
through the plane of the balloon, as projected on the map. The 
intersection of these lines fixed the position of the balloon. Then 
to observe the fire, parties were sent out on both sides. These 
reported whether the bursts were right or left of, or in line with, the 
balloon from their own view point. These reports, compared with 
the observations made from the battery gave the required information 
with sufficient accuracy. Direct fire is recommended, unless the 
balloon is hidden by cloud, in which case auxiliary aiming points 
should be used. Shrapnel is the only projectile, except in cascs 
when the balloon is seen before the ascent. In the latter circum- 
stances common shell are useful for finding the range. 

The general conclusion apparently was that firing at balloons need 
not be looked upon as being beyond the sphere of practical politics. 


THE GERMAN HEAVY FIELD ARTILLERY DRILL. 


This drill book came out last June, anda short resumé of its 
contents may be of interest. 

The chief piece of ordnance is the 15 cm. howitzer, known 
as the “ Heavy field howitzer of 1902.” There are also 10 cm. 
mortars and 10 cm. guns. 

The organisation is in battalions of 4 batteries of 6 howitzers. 
For guns the numbers are the same, but for mortars 2 batteries of 
4 mortars go tu a battalion. 

A howitzer battery consists of :— 

(a) Fighting battery of 6 guns, 6 wagons and gn observation 

vehicle. 

(6) Ammunition échelon of 6 wagons, horses for officers and 

reserve. 

(c) Baggage. Forage, baggage car, other vehicles. 
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I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

(a) Control.—The control rests with the commander of the 
heavy artillery. But if the foot artillery is acting with the heavy 
artillery the senior officer takes command, unless the chief com- 
mander of the troops exercises control himself. 

During the march the artillery commander remains with the 
commander of the troops, and receives orders as to the heavy artillery 
from the latter. 

(b) Employment.—The heavy artillery comes into action when 
required by the plan of operations. The object is to bring as many 
pieces into action as possible, bearing in mind the limitations of the 
ammunition supply. The heavy shell of these ordnance may be 
advantageously employed against covered targets. The batteries 
are enjoined to remember that though they can open fire at long 
ranges and should very often do so, yet if opportunity offer they 
should advance as near the enemy as possible. Fire should always 
be from covered positions. The choice of the first fire position 
depends on the chief commander’s intentions. Firing over the heads 
of friendly troops will be the rule, and therefore special precautions 
are necessary. Protection for the batteries lies in the hands of the 
chief commander. Buta very careful service of observation must 
always be maintained. 

(c) Every battery in action should continue its fire without 
intermission, employing all possible means to that end, and calling 
upon neighbouring batteries for men and material if need be. 

(d) Changes of position are to be deprecated, and should only 
take place with the concurrence of the chief commander. 


II.—TuHE ATrack. 

(a) Reconnaissance and choice of positions.—The ideal heavy 
artillery position is one giving a maximum of fire effect with com- 
plete concealment from view. On this object the etforts of all 
reconnaissances should be concentrated. The main features of a 
position are a clear view over the flanks and approaches; a clear 
field of vision over the fighting area, and that of the movements of 
advanced friendly troops ; the line to run perpendicular to the line 
of fire ; soil not too soft ; good communications in rear of the firing 
line ; no salients or heights in or near the position, on which the 
enemy could range his guns. 

(6) Taking up a Fe position.—This can be done during the 
reconnaissance, care being taken that the movement is not observed. 

(c) Fire control—The chief commander lays down the duty 
to be performed by the artillery. The artillery commander then 
arranges the concerted action of field and heavy artillery to the 
best possible effect. Superiority of fire being the chief desideratum, 
the heavy ordnance must give their aid. The first object is to 
silence those portions of the hostile artillery which appear to be most 
important. Fire is then turned on any point considered advisable, 
more especially the enemy’s supporting points. 
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Some heavy artillery officers should be attached to the attacking 
infantry. These would communicate to the guns where to direct 
their fire, e.g., in rear of the enemy’s firing line, etc. 

In case of a failure in the infantry attack the heavy artillery 
fires on the pursuing enemy. 

Surprise and unity of direction are desirable advantages in 
opening fire. Against narrow targets the rate of fire should be 
increased. Against wide target concentration by all batteries. 
Against covered targets, massed fire. 

The commander of the heavy artillery allots their tasks to his 
battalions, sees that they are carried out, and provides for the 
ammunition supply. 

The battalion commanders give the batteries their targets 
with the ranges, as shown on the map, and any detail which may be of 
use, informing them of reports and orders and the results of their 
own observations. “ 

Ifthe targets are invisible, sections are allotted to batteries. 
The batteries firing on the main line should be prepared to open fire 
at once. Several batteries should not range on the same target 
unless their fire can be observed separately. 

In case of sudden change in the tactical situation the battalion 
commander obtains orders from his chief as to a change of the line 
of fire. In case of danger, however, the battery commander, who 
always has the immediate control, changes the line himself. 

The rate of fire should be regulated by the necessities of the 
movement, and with due regard to the ammunition supply. The 
latter point must always be kept in view by artillery commanders of 
all grades, as of the utmost importance. 

Ammunition supply.—This is, as already stated, a matter of the 
greatest importance. For those immediately in charge of the supply 
no orders should be necessary. To keep their batteries supplied is 
their sole duty. 

In action as a rule the ammunition is taken out of the wagons 
and laid near the guns. The limbers and wagons should as a rule 
be 500 m. in rear of the guns as occasion offers ; they may, however, 
remain with the battery or join the ammunition wagons (échelon)}. 
The situation most suitable is in rear of a flank of the battery. 

The ammunition échelons follow the last battery of their battalion 
when marching to action. On the field of battle each échelon must 
follow its battalion, and on no account lose touch. The commanders 
of échelons (officers) are responsible that their battalion is never 
short of ammunition. Empty wagons must be immediately replaced 
by full ones. 

The light ammunition columns are under the chief commander. 
They follow their battalion asarule. In action they take position 
800 m. in rear of the batteries, and replace the empty wagons sent 
back. The control of these columns is a vital matter ; a mistake may 
put the batteries out of action. In action therefore the control 
may be handed over to the artillery commander. 
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These light columns replace expenditure from the main ammu- 
nition columns, a process which, if possible, should by carried out 
in the field. 

The remainder of the article deals with the heavy artillery on 
the defensive and in the attack of fortified positions, but mutatis 
mutandis all the foregoing applies in both cases. 
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ITALIAN PAPERS. 


By. Capt. W. L. J. Carey, R.A. 
[Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Nov. 1906} —(contd. from Oct. No. ) 
(Second Lecture by Capt. Giannitrappani ofthe Italian Artillery.) 
THE OPERATIONS ROUND Port ARTHUR IN THE YEAR 1904, 


II.—The development of the investment and siege of the fortress, 


Twelve years ago, in November 1894, during the war of Japan 
against China, there were 18,000 Japanese, under Marshal Oyama, 
before Port Arthur. General Noghi was there too as a subioketante 
commander. In the fortress there were some 12,000 Chinese. On 
the 20th November, Oyama gave the order for the assault, and the 
fortress fell into the hands of the Japanese with a loss of some 15 
killed and 200 wounded. 

Far otherwise were to be the operations round Port Arthur ten 
years later. ar ’ 

These operations may be divided into several periods, each with 
its own special characteristics. From the opening of hostilities to 
the end of May, the operations were confined to the fleet and the 
coast batteries. The land operations may be said to have begun 
at the end of May, when the Japanese victory at Nanshan cut the 
communications between the fortress and Kuropatkin’s army. 

The first period of land fighting lasted through June and July, 
and consisted of the Japanese conquest of the ground between Dalny 
and the fortress, and attacks on the stubbornly defended advanced 
Russian works, ending with the complete investment of the fortress. 
The second period (August) is characterised by desperate infantry 
assaults on the fortress, which were invariably repulsed by the 
determined Russian resistance. In the third (September and Octo- 
ber) the idea of carrying the place by assault was abandoned, and a 
regular siege by sap was begun, together with general attacks, which 
ended in the capture of all the advanced works by the Japanese. 
Lastly, in the fourth and last period the besiegers began to mine, 
and to make direct attacks on the works of the ceinture, which only 
terminated with the surrender of the fortress, 

Naval operations from February to April.—As is now common 
knowledge the war between Russia and Japan broke out unexpect- 
edly on the night of the 8th February, without any previous 
declaration of hostilities. In place of such a declaration there was a 
bold and successful torpedo attack on the Russian fleet in the outer 
harbour of Port Arthur. This, together with the attack at Chemulpo 
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a few hours later, gave the Japanese an immediate and appreciable 
superiority at sea, and enabled them to throw Port Arthur into 
disorder. 

In fact this night surprise threw Port Arthur into a panic. 
The land works were in many instances scarcely begun, and a large 
portion of the troops were cut off the fortress on the Corean side. So 
that had the Japanese ventured on a landing, Port Arthur would 
probably have fallen. 

This, however, did not happen, and the next chapter consists of 
Japanese naval bombardments, and a war of submarine mines, the 
former of which was for the most part fruitless, but the latter cost 
both sides some of their best ships, the Russians losing the battle- 
ship Petropavlosk, with the famous Admiral Makaroff on board. 

The Japanese in this phase employed indirect fire, carried out 
from the fleet to the west of the Laoshan promontory. A cruiser in 
the open, with a wireless telegraph apparatus, controlled the fire. 
But the results were poor, being rather of a moral than material 
character. The Russian coast batteries, which were all on high 
sites, compelled the Japanese ships to keep their distance, and 
afforded efficient protection to the Russian anchorage. These 
batteries, moreover, succeeded in inflicting some damage on the 
Japanese fleet, but did not themselves sutter at all, confirming the 
Bld thee that high sited batteries have nothing to fear from ships, 
even though the latter have the superiority in power. 

Here too we may notice the numerous daring Japanese attempts 
to force the passage into Port Arthur, which cost them many lives 
and invariably failed of success. 

Commencement of the land operations—Buttle of Nunshun.— 
On the Ist May, after the victory of the Ist Japanese army at the 
Yalu, and the tactical blockade established by the ficet, the disem- 
barkation began. The II Army Corps under General Oku comprised 
the troops. The railway was at once attacked, but a train with the 
Viceroy Alexieff broke through on the 6th, and another with a full 
load of ammunition—a fortunate chance for the defence—-on the 
8th. 

The Japanese advanced towards the isthmus of Kinshu, which 
was commanded by the Nanshan Hill, the real key of Port Arthur. 
The latter was intended to be crowned by a fort, but this had not 
been built, so that all General Stoessel could do was to strengthen 
the position with field works. The position was extremely strong 
both by nature and by art, when the Japanese attacked. Even the 
heroism displayed by the latter would not have availed to overcome 
the Russian resistance, but for the fact that some gunboats were 
able to enfilade the position, and eventually turned the scale in 
the Japanese favour. 

The Russians retreated towards Port Arthur, while the Japanese 
army took possession of Talienwan and Dalny. This latter provided 
them with asplendid base for landing siege material and troops. On 
the 2nd of June, the advanced troops were only 25 kilometres from 

48 
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Port Arthur, and found themselves facing the Russian defences across 
Kwantung. 

The besieging troops under Noghi now disembarked at Dalny 
and in its vicinity, while Oku’s army marched northwards to 
meet Kuropatkin’s army of relief. This movement ended in the 
Japanese victory at Wafangu, but these operations are beyond the 
scope of the present article, as not being immediately connected 
with the siege. 

The advance of the besiegers in June and July.—The Japanese 
took up a pornon right across Kwantung, with a view to covering 
Dalny and the railway, and facilitating the concentration of stores, 
etc. The Russians at the same time occupied a line of advanced posts 
at from 15 to 20 kilometres outside Port Arthur, and prepared for a 
determined stand. ‘Their object was to give time for the improve- 
ments so sorely needed in the defences, and to endeavour to exhaust 
the enemy before he could reach his goal. The 4th Division was 
detailed for this duty, and occupied the line of trenches and field 
works on the heights. The left wing was specially strengthened 
and provided with searchlights. On the 26th of June, ten days 
after their defeat at Wafangu had deprived the Russians of all hope 
of succour, the Japanese advance commenced. The right wing 
remained at Antishan, the centre advanced on the Pandao heights, 
and the left attacked the Russians on the Lannikao-Shuantinshan 
line. The position was carried by night, the Russians retiring to 
Laotsoshan where they threw up trenches. The Japanese remained 
on their new line (from Antishan to Shuantinshan) for a month, 
which time was employed in bringing up stores and troops. Inside 
Port Arthur work was in active progress, while outside the Russian 
mobile troops entered on a series of vigorous counter-attacks. 

On the 4th July, the whole 4th Division attacked the Japanese 
position, while the cruiser Novik, boldly running out of harbour, 
engaged the enemy’s artillery, in support of the Russian field 
batteries. The Japanese flect apparently did not interfere, and the 
Russians soon obtained the superiority in the artillery duel. But 
although the attack was of the most determined nature, and the 
fighting lasted two days, the Japanese, who brought up their reserves, 
and with them 3 batteries of heavy artillery, held their ground 
firmly and in the end the assault failed completely. The Russians 
retired to their positions, while the Japanese improved theirs by 
mounting 12 guns captured at Nanshan, and 6 naval guns. 

Meanwhile the Russians prepared a new line of defence, from 
Tache Bay to Louisa Bay right across the Kwantung Peninsula, 
completely covering the fortress. The left rested on the heights 
between the Lung-wang-ho and Taho rivers, the centre consisted of 
the Wolf Hills, which rose at the end of the valley of the Lun-ko and 
commanded the fortress, and the left wing was formed on the Green 
Mountains. The whole line, strengthened by accessory defences 
and wire entanglements, etc., was to constitute the last outer defence 
of the fortress, but it was too extended for the troops which were to 
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hold it. The trenches and batteries, it is true, showed clearly on the 
sky-line, and offered an excellent target to the Japanese artillery. 
But the defences were under the protection of the guns of the 
fortress, and in close connection with, and within easy reach of help 
therefrom. Moreover, as long as the Russians held this line, the 
besiegers’ guns were kept at over 6 kilometres from the fortress, 
and effective bombardment was impossible. 

On the 26th July, the general Japanese advance began against 
the Russian 4th Division’s positions, on the line between the Sishan 
and Tapishan hills. That day the Japanese only reached the foot 
of the heights, but they remained there that night. But on the 
27th, 28th and 29th the Japanese pressed the defenders back till, 
on the 30th, they had_seized the northern slopes of the important 
Wolf Mountains. ‘The Russians were compelled to retire to the 
advanced works of the fortress itself, thus abandoning the whole 
of the outer defences. The Russians now occupied the works on the 
north front, 2.¢., those on the heights of Sakushan and Takushan, 
Fort Kuropatkin, the Pagoda work, and the works on Long Hill, 
as far as Louisa Bay. 

The Japanese established themselves on a line from the nor- 
theru slopes on the hills south of Tushentsi to the heights east of 
Taknshan Port Arthur was effectively invested. The vigorous 
offensive had resulted in driving the enemy out of the country before 
the fortress. 

Infantry asacults and artillery bombardment in August.— 
Sortie of the fleet—On the 30th July, the investment was to all 
intents and purposes completed. The only means of communication 
with the outer world lay through the Colomba and Louisa Bays, where 
the blockade was not very stringent. Now the attack against the 
fortifications began. During August these consisted of extensive 
assaults against the semi-permanent and field works on the 
northern, and eastern fronts. At the same time there was a 
systematic bombardment of the city and the inner harbour (in 
which the ficet lay), and a careful organisation of the lines of invest- 
ment. 

It was not without considerable trouble that the Japanese 
finally installed themselves on the heights of the Wolf range. Large 
quantities of sand bags were brought up, and under the shelter 
of this temporary breastwork it was possible to carry out the excava- 
tion of gun-pits and trenches, 

The siege park was established directly in rear of the Wolf Moun- 
tains, near the railway. The whole country between these mountains, 
the railway, and the sea became gradually transformed into a Japanese 
entrenched camp. Here were the headquarters, the camps of the 
reinforcements as they arrived, the artillery pe supply services, 
etc. Wireless telegraphy kept General Noghi’s headquarters in 
communication with Admiral Togo, who had a base in the Elliot 
Islands. The distance of the railway station, Tshanglintse, from 
Port Arthur was about 16 kilometres, 
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Guns were rapidly mounted behind the Wolf Mountains, and, 
on the 7th August, fire was opened on the northern face of the 
fortress, the city, and the fleet lying in the inner harbour (which 
was about 10 km. from the Japanese position) At the same time 
12 and 15 em. guns were placed behind the hills on the left bank 
of the Taho, to attack the advanced works of Takushan and 
Sakushan on the castern face. 

These batteries were invisible to the Russians, who entirely 
failed to locate them. On the &th August, then, after a few 
hours’ bombardment, the Japanese made their first assault, 
advancing as if they were in the field But as the short artillery 
preparation had not been enough to damage the artillery of the 
defence, especially the light armament, and had done no harm to 
the infantry under cover, the Russians manned the parapets with 
machine and light Q.-F. guns as soon as the bombardment. ceased, 
and decimated the Japanese columns. After repelling the Japanese, 
the Russians made a counter-attack, but without success. On the 
9th, the: Japanese returned to the charge with more determination 
than ever, and eventually captured the village of Takushan, and 
the works on the hill of that name, and on Sakushan, thus gaining 
ground on the right bank of the Taho, to within 1,000 to 1,500 
metres of the forts on the Dragon Chain. From this important 
position the Japanese were enabled to bombard the inner harbour and 
city at a range of about 9 kw. 

Tn the following days General Noghi, who did not at first, 
apparently, pay much attention to the western face, set about 
extending his own right wing, so as to complete the investment. 
The 1st Division captured the hilly ground between the Louisa and 
Colomba Bays. On the 15th August, Port Arthur was completely 
cut off on the land side. The Japanese outposts ran from the 
north bank of the Colomba Bay across the Lun-ho, north of the 
Shushang village, past the foot of the Dragon Chain to the east, 
to reach the sea again through the depression between the Taku- 
shan and Sakushan hills. 

In this fighting, which was often carried on at night by the 
use of searchlights, the Russian losses were very heavy, but could 
not have been so serious as those of the Japanese. The infantry 
of the latter were ordered to advance at all costs, and the artillery 
continued their fire until the infantry came into actual contact with 
the enemy so that sometimes their shells added to the losses. 

This fact gave rise to the war correspondents’ statements that 
Noghi ordered the artillery to fire on the ground in rear of the 
infantry, so that the latter had no option but to continue the 
advance. 

The bombardment of the flect from the siege guns behind the 
Wolf and Takushan Hills, which the Russian forts could not prevent, 
was one of the chief causes of the ill-fated sortie made by the 
ships on the 10th of August. On the 14th, the remains cf what 
had been the Russian Pacific Squadron re-entered the |arbour, 
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never to leave it again. The crews and most of the guns were 
eventually brought ashore, and used in the forts. 

The defeat of the Russian fleet and the first successes round 
the fortress led General Noghi to imagine that he had shaken the 
defence considerably, and on the 17th he made the first offer to 
General Stoessel to surrender Port Arthur and the fleet, on condition 
that the garrison should go free. But this offer was indignantly 
refused. 

Then began a series of general attacks, carried out simultane- 
ously by the three divisions of the besieging army, the Ist, 9th and 
11th, the Ist on the right wing between Louisa Bay and the Mandarin 
road, the 9th between the Mandarin road and the railway, and the 
11th to the south, between the railway and the sea. 

It was hoped to bring about the fall of the fortress immediately, 
the more so that the general situation—it was the eve of Liaoyang— 
demanded an early ending to the siege. But the condition of Port 
Arthur and its defenders was far other than the Japanese imagined. 

Apparently the scheme of attack was to capture, with the 1st 
and 9th Divisions, the works commanding the valley of the Lun-ho 
(Kikuan and Erlung), those in the valley, and those on Long Hill 
and then to make a rush against the Antishan forts through the 
Lun-ho valley. The 11th Division was to make a demonstration 
against the central section. 

On the 18th preparations for the attack were begun ; trenches 
were dug ; and on the 19th, a vigorous general artillery bombard- 
ment was started. On the 20th, the infantry assaults commenced 
and lasted uninterruptedly day and night (by the light of electric 
searchlights and star shell) till the 24th. But, thanks to the 
stubborn Russian defence, the wire entanglements, and the 
machine gun fire, these attacks failed everywhere, though the 
Japanese sometimes reached the line of the ceinture below Aquila’s 
Nest. On the northern section, however, the Japanese Ist Division 
succeeded in taking 174 Metre Hill, Long Hill and two advanced 
works of the Panlingshan group. Thus this elaborate plan of 
attack may be considered a complete failure, and cost some 14,000 
men. This, with former losses, brought the besiegers’ total loss to 
about 20,000 men. 

These battles showed clearly how vain were all hopes of forcing 
the fortifications of such a fortress as this by infantry assaults. So 
the Japanese perceived that they must curb their impatience, and 
despite the rocky ground, set to work by sap. This method, though 
slow, promised more sure and certain results. Accordingly they 
started in September. 

Siege operations in September and October—General attacks, 
and full of theadvanced works on the north section.—The front of 
the attack was divided into three sections allotted to the three divi- 
sions: the left section (11th Division) corresponding to the eastern 
section of the fortress, the centre (9th Division) corresponding to the 
northern section, and the right (12th Division) corresponding to the 
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never to leave it again. The crews and most of the guns were 
eventually brought ashore, and used in the forts. 

The deteat of the Russian fleet and the first successes round 
the fortress led General Noghi to imagine that he had shaken the 
detence considerably, and on the 17th he made the first offer to 
General Stoessel to surrender Port Arthur and the fleet, on condition 
that the garrison should go free. But this offer was indignantly 
refused. 

Then began a series of general attacks, carried out simultane- 
ously by the three divisions of the besieging army, the Ist, 9th and 
11th, the Ist on the right wing between Louisa Bay “and the Mandarin 
road, the 9th between the Mandarin road and the railway, and the 
11th to the south, between the railway and the sea. 

Tt was hoped to bring about the fall of the fortress immediately, 
the more so that the general situation—it was the eve of Liaoyang— 
demanded an early ending to the siege. But the condition of Port 
Arthur and its defenders was far other than the Japanese imagined. 

Apparently the scheme of attack was to capture, with the Ist 
and 9th Divisions, the works commanding the valley of the Lun-ho 
(Kikuan and Erlung), those in the valley, nd those on Long Hill 
and then to make a rush against the Antishan forts through the 
Lun-ho valley. The 11th Division was to make a demonstration 
against the central section. 

On the 18th preparations for the attack were begun ; trenches 
were dug ; and on the 19th, a vigorous general artillery bombard- 
ment was started. On the 20th, the infantry assaults commenced 
and lasted uninterruptedly day and night (by the light of electric 
searchlights and star shell) till the 24th. But, thanks to the 
stubborn Russian defence, the wire entanglements, and the 
machine gun fire, these attacks failed everywhere, though the 
Japanese sometimes reached the line of the ceinture below Aquila’s 
Nest. On the northern section, however, the Japanese Ist Division 
succeeded in taking 174 Metre Hill, Long Hill and two advanced 
works of the Panlungshan group. Thus this elaborate plan of 
attack may be considered a complete failure, and cost some 14,000 
men. This with former losses, brought the besiegers’ total loss to 
about 20,000 men. 

These battles showed clearly how vain were all hopes of forcing 
the fortifications of such a fortress as this by infantry assaults. So 
the Japanese perceived that they must curb their impatience, and 
despite the rocky ground, set to work by sap. This method, though 
slow, promised more sure and certain results, Accordingly they 
started in September. 

Nrege operations in September and October—General attucks, 
and full of theadranced works on the north section.—The front of 
the attack was divided into three sections allotted to the three divi- 
sions: the left section (11th Division) corresponding to the eastern 
section of the fortress, the centre (9th Division) corresponding to the 
northern section, and the right (12th Division) corresponding to the 
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taken possession of the head of the Lun-ho valley, from where the 
wide opening leads into the fortress. As the Russians made incessant 
attempts every night to recapture the lost forts, the Japanese lost no 
time in placing them ina state to resist counter-attac 

On the right, as has been stated. the Japanese attack was directed 
against the Roiusan Hill, and that called by them) Namako-yama 
(to the north of 203 Metre Hill). On these hills, the highest: and 
therefore the most important of those immediately surrounding 
Port Arthur, were a group of improvised works. 

The heights north of Roiusan had been taken by the Japanese 
in the singuinary battles of the 19th to 24th August, and from them 
the trenches were started against Namako-yama, In these trenches 
one battalion was posted, and 14 more were kept in readiness for 
the attack 

On the 19th September a formidable bombardment of Namako- 
yama and 203 Metre Hill started the day, This drove the Russians 
out of the lower trenches, so that by evening these latter fell into 
the hands of the Japanese. 

On the 20th the bombardment was kept up till 5 pam. At 
that hour the Japanese surprised the enemy by a sudden rush, killed 
the men as they stood to the guns, and captured Namako-yama, 
From this position determined attempts were made to take 203 
Metre Hill, but the troops were repulsed with fearful loss. 

On the same day, the other brigade of the Ist Divisiun attacked 
a hill called by the Japanese Hashimaki-yama, to the north of Namako- 
yuma, Although twice repelled with heavy loss, including their 
commanding ofticer, this brigade succeeded in’ taking the Russian 
trenches in the rear and rushed the position, killing the defenders 
toa man. Counter-attacks failed to shake the Japanese, and they 
established themselves firmly on the hill. 

Thus the net result of this second assault was that the Japanese 
obtained a firm footing on the heights, north-west of the fortress, 
from which the 203 Metre Hill could be attacked and reached the 
foot of the chief line of forts on the northern section. The losses, 
however, are estimated at 10,000 men, which appears to show that 
the besiegers’ artillery was not yet strong cnough to prepare the way 
for the infantry. 

After this attack came a period of comparative quiet, which 
lasted 25 days. This time was utilised in making roads, bringing 
up material, constructing trenches (at might), repairing the railway 
and laying a light line to transport material to the various sections 
of the besiegers’ lines. This last was most important as before its 
construction everything had to be brought up by hand, a painful 
and laborious duty, which, as eye-witnesses attest, was performed 
with the utmost calm and perseverance by the troops of all arms. 

In September, the 28 cm. howitzers were disembarked at 
Dalny, and brought up. The rally was utilised as far as it went, 
but for the rest of the distance these pieces were dragged across 
country by man-power in a manner reminiscent of the transport of 
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north-western advanced works. The two chief lines of attack were 
directed, one against the northern section (Kikuan and Erlung forts), 
and the other against the north-western works (Roiusan), and on 
these lines the trenches were constructed for the approach. 

The advanced positions captured at the end of August were 
connected by deep trenches. The approach works were vigorously 
carried out by the pioneers, with infantry working parties, and 8,000 
Chinese coolies, so that as the Japanese troops advanced they found 
themselves as well protected from fire as the Russians in their forts. 
Not a step was taken without digging trenches, and making sand-bag 
shelters, and dead ground was cleverly utilised to bring the trenches 
up almost into contact with the Russian works. For miles the be- 
siegers advanced by digging, sometimes in alluvial soil, sometimes 
among rocks and hard ground. The enfilading made possible by the 
complicated system of forts rendered it necessary to keep the trenches 
almost parallel to the base, and thereby prolonged the labour of the 
zigzag advance. Moreover, the extremely active nature of the defence 
gave the besiegers no rest. The Russian attacks were usually made 
by night, when they threw themselves on the working parties at sap 
head. 

However, the hard and unintermitting work gradually dissi- 

ated the discouragement which their heavy losses had laid on the 
Japeicee Early in September some 16,000 troops came up to re- 
place casualties, and by the 19th the Commander-in Chief considered 
that sufficient progress had been made to warrant another general 
attack. 

This attack was mainly directed on two points, the extreme 
right wing acting against the advanced works on the north-west, 
and the centre against Fort Kuropatkin. At the same time the 
division on the left made a demonstration against the eastern face, 
to distract the attention of the besieged from the north and west, 
where the forces of attack were chiefly concentrated. 

The importance of Fort Kuropatkin lay in its protecting the 
potable water-supply of the fortress. A brigade of the 9th Division 
was detailed for the assault, and was partly assembled in the trenches, 
The wire entanglements and electric connections to the mines had 
been to a certain extent destroyed by pioncers the night before. 

On the morning of the 19th the bombardment of the forts by all 
siege and field guns began. This obliged the Russians to evacuate 
the works, and take up positions near by, whence they were able to 
repel the Japanese assaults, Similarly, the next morning, the 
Japanese could not occupy Fort Kuropatkin as it was raked by the 
Russian artillery fire. But they took up a position in the vicinity, 
so as to prevent the Russians re-occupying the fort, and this enabled 
them to cut off the water-supply, an act which afterwards had serious 
consequences for the fortress. 

At the same time the other troops of the 9th Division occu- 

ied the secondary works near the Shushang village, and on the 
Pagoda heights, so that the Japanese might now be said to have 
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taken possession of the head of the Lun-ho valley, from where the 
wide opening leads into the fortress. As the Russians made incessant 
attempts every night to recapture the lost forts, the Japanese lost no 
time in placing them in a state to resist counter-attack. 

On the right, as has been stated, the Japanese attack was directed 
against the Roiusan Hill, and that called by them Namako-yama 
(to the north of 203 Metre Hill). On these hills, the highest and 
therefore the most important of those immediately surrounding 
Port Arthur, were a group of improvised works. 

The heights north of Roiusan had been taken by the Japancse 
in the sanguinary battles of the 19th to 24th August, and from them 
the trenches were started against Namako-yama. In these trenches 
one battalion was posted, and 14 more were kept in readiness for 
the attack 

On the 19th September a formidable bombardment of Namako- 
yama and 203 Metre Hill started the day. This drove the Russians 
out of the lower trenches, so that by evening these latter fell into 
the hands of the Japanese. 

On the 20th the bombardment was kept up till 5 p.m. At 
that hour the Japanese surprised the enemy by a sudden rush, killed 
the men as they stood to the guns, and captured Namako-yama. 
From this position determined attempts were made to take 203 
Metre Hill, but the troops were repulsed with fearful loss. 

On the same day, the other brigade of the lst Division attacked 
a hill called by the Japanese Hashimaki-yaina, to the north of Namako- 
yama., Although twice repelled with heavy loss, including their 
commanding officer, this brigade succeeded in taking the Russian 
trenches in the rear and rushed the position, killing the defenders 
toaman. Counter-attacks failed to shake the Japanese, and they 
established themselves firmly on the hill. 

Thus the net result of this second assault was that the Japanese 
obtained a firm footing on the heights, north-west of the fortress, 
from which the 203 Metre Hill could be attacked and reached the 
foot of the chief line of forts on the northern section. The losses, 
however, are estimated at 10,000 men, which appears to show that 
the besiegers’ artillery was not yet strong enough to prepare the way 
for the infantry. 

After this attack came a period of comparative quiet, which 
lasted 25 days. This time was utilised in making road bringing 
up material, constructing trenches (at night), repairing the railway 
and laying a light line to transport matcrial to the various sections 
of the besiegers’ lines. This last was most important as hefore its 
construction everything had to be brought up by hand, a painful 
and laborious duty, which, as eye-witnesscs attest, was performed 
with the utmost calm and perseverance by the troops of all arms. 

In September, the 28 cm. howitzers were disembarked at 
Dalny, and brought up. The railway was utilised as far as it went, 
but for the rest of the distance these pieces were dragged across 
country by man-power in a manner reminiscent of the transport of 
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the ancient Egyptian obelisks. Three companies of infuntry were 
detailed for each howitzer. The rate of progress was some 50 yards 
anhour. Large stores of 28 cm. shell were collected at various points. 
These shell were brought along the light railway in trucks drawn by 
men. These howitzers, now employed for the first time in siege 
warfare, were mounted on the Wolf Hills, and behind Takushan. 
From the Ist of October, these batteries attacked the northern section. 
Later on more howitzers were mounted to fire on Roiusan, and later 
again, after the capture of 203 Metre Hill, others to bombard the old 
city and the fleet in the inner harbour. The howitzers were grouped 
in batteries of two or four. Concrete platforms were uscd. The 
batteries were perfectly concealed from view, but to add to their 
invisibility smokeless powder was employed (though it had to be 
abandoned later). 

After the capture of Fort Kuropatkin and the surrounding 
terrain, the approaches were chiefly directed against the forts of the 
northern section, which comprised the most powerful portion of the 
fortress. 

By the middle of October the trenches had advanced so far that 
General Noghi decided to attack an advanced work of the Panhung- 
shan fort, which was necessary as a supporting point for the last 
advance against the principal forts. 

The attack was made on the 16th October, after a preparation 
by the 28 cm. howitzers, and batteries of medium calibre and field 
guns. This artillery fire had such effect that after three hours a 
battalion of infantry was able to capture the work. On the other 
side a trench in the Erlung group was captured. During the night 
the Russians as usual made desperate attempts to recapture the 
works, but without success. 

From these two positions further advances by sap were made. 
On the 26th of October it was decided to make another general 
assault. The 2nd November was the Mikado’s birthday, and General 
Noghi hoped to present the fortress of Port Arthur as his offering. 
Six hours’ bombardment preceded the infantry attack. The assault- 
ing columns consisted of seven regiments from the 9th and 11th 
Divisions. The fighting continued without intermission day and 
night till the 80th, the most stubborn resistance being met with, 
especially round the Erlung and Kikuan forts. Hand to hand en- 
counters with the bayonet were frequent, and free use was made of 
hand grenades and mines. Several works were taken and re-taken 
over and over again, but eventually all the advanced works of the 
northern section remained in the hands of the Japanese. On the 
3l1st, the latter’s trenches reached the outworks of the Sungshushan 
Fort of the Erlung group, and the easternmost fort of the Kikuan 
group. Thus the end of October saw the Japancse in touch with 
the ceinture in front of the northern section, and on the west they 
had made some progress by the capture of Namako-yama. But on 
the whole September and October had not helped much in the 
advance, and the losses reached the unheard of figure of 23,000 men. 
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Siege operations in November and December. Capture of 
203 Metre Hill and Northern Forts. Destruction of the Russian 
Fleet. Last assaults —The Japanese now pursued their sap work 
with redoubled vigour. But the rocky nature of the soil, and the 
freezing of the earth as winter came on, made progress slow. The 
troops had to be protected against the cold; this was done by 
building BO-con shelters half-buried in the ground. The direction’ 
of the attack was against the northern main forts, and the north- 
western hills. 

There was now a lull in the assault for about a month. But 
this time was utilised for another and more important form of 
attack—the mine. The Japanese now began to advance by drivin, 
galleries against the ditches of the ee and Kikuan forts. Thus 
on the 17th November, they succeeded in blowing in the counterscarp, 
and taking the wall of the chief works of the Erlung and Sungshushan 
groups. These operations were opposed by the Russians with sorties 
and counter-mines. , 

Some days were spent in local attacks, but without success. 
At the beginning of Novanber. however, the Japanese received an 
additional reinforcement in the shape of the whole 7th Division. ~ 

This signallised a more active phase of operations. General 
Noghi decided on a general attack on the northern section, more 
especially 203 and 210 Metre Hills. From the 26th November on, 
ten days were spent in the most bloody fighting, both sides suffering 
incredible losses, though the Japanese were naturally the more 
affected. But Noghi was resolved to make any sacrifice for 203 
Metre Hill, for that would give him an observing station to direct 
the fire against the inner harbour, and would command the fortress. 

The Ist and 7th Divisions were detailed for the assault on the 
Roiusan works, and the 9th and 11th for that on the northern 
section between the Erlung and Kikuan groups. The former 
succeeded in obtaining a noteworthy advantage, but the efforts of 
the latter had little effect. 

After three days’ severe fighting the Japanese obtained a 
footing on the 203 Metre Hill, and at once threw up sand-bag 
shelters in front of the still occupied Russian trenches. Here 
ensued a terrible hand to hand struggle with the bayonet, rifle- 
butt and hand grenades, which ended with the final retirement of the 
Russians from the summit. They still, however, held 210 Metre 
Hill and Red Hill, although the assaults were renewed throughout 
the day and night of the 1st December. 

Deep trenches were now constructed by the Japanese, which 
gave complete shelter from the Russian fire and the bombardment 
of 210 Metre Hill was resumed. When these trenches had made 
sufficient progress, on the morning of the 5th, an assault was ordered 
which as usual was preceded by heavy fire from every available gun. 
Eight battalions were detailed for this duty. As a prelimina: 
the spirits of these troops were raised to the highest pitch by their 
being marched down to the trenches with colours flying. At 3 P.M. 
es Soa : y : ; 4g! 
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the assaulting party debouched from the trenches. But it was found 
that the powerful artillery had done its work well. The summit of 210 
Metre Hill was deserted. Hundreds of bodies, abandoned weapons, 
ruins of trenches, etc., testified to the severity of the struggles of 
the last few days. But at last the Japanese were masters of the 
whole of the Roiusan Hill, and could cast their glances over the 
city and harbour of Port Arthur. 

The next act was to make use of the captured positions to 
assist in bombarding the Russian fleet with the 28 cm. howitzers. 
Blockade having proved of little avail, the only alternative was 
to destroy the ships where they lay, and to this end the 28 em. 
howitzers appeared most suitable. 

The Roiusan heights were, however, still commanded by the 
Table Mountain forts, and therefore could not be used for the 
howitzers themselves, but only as a position for observatories. The 
Japanese constructed deep trenches for the observers, who watched 
the fire of their batteries with the hyposcope, and telephoned 
results. The batteries were in a position near Hashimako-yama, 
some 8 kilometres from their target. 

Before the end of September, the Russian battleships had 
already suffered severely from the artillery fire. Early in November, 
the damage became so serious that the ships could no longer 
take the sea, and the crews had to be disembarked. But after the 
capture of Roiusan, five of the principal ships, the battleships 
Pobieda, Retvisan, Peresviet, and Poltava and the cruiser Baian 
were partially sunk. The cruiser Sebastopol had escaped scatheless, 
and ran out of harbour to take shelter behind the Tiger Peninsula. 
Here, unfortunately, there was no protection from the Japanese 
torpedo-boats, and in a few days this vessel also was out of action. 

Thus thanks to the powerful aid of the land artillery, the 
duties of the Japanese ficet at Port Arthur were fulfilled. The 
ships accordingly put to sea to return to the mother country, there 
to refit, and prepare for the coming struggle with the Russian 
Baltic fleet. Admiral Togo, with unusual generosity, in his order 
expressing his thanks to the fleet, attributed the final success to 
what he termed the “incomparable valour” of the besieging army 
This affords another proof of the intimate and harmonious co-vpera- 
tion between the Japanese land and sea forces, 

While the bombardment of the fleet was proceeding with such 
vigour, the besiegers did not fail to pay considerable attention to 
the old city and arsenal. The excellent work of the Japanese 
observers was attended with correspondingly striking results. The 
city was soon a mass of ruins. Lack of ammunition prevented the 
defenders from replying with similar intensity of fire. At the same 
time the trenches were pushed on against the northern and 
western sections, the bombardment of the forts continued, and mines 
were largely employed. 

On the 18th December, the Japanese exploded a mine under 
one of the large Kikuan forts, and rushed to the assault over the 
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smoking ruins. The heroic defenders, however, stood their ground, 
and it was not till night that this, the first of the large ceinture 
forts, fell into the hands of the Japanese. The main result was the 
evacuation of all the Kikuan works. 

Another, and far more serious loss befell the Russians about 
this time. On the 15th December, a 28cm. shell burst in a bomb- 
proof in this very fort, killing General Kondratenko who was there 
with some officers discussing plans for meeting the Japanese mines. 
Thus died the man who had been the real heart and soul of the 
defence. 

On the 28th December, the great Erlung Fort was captured in 
a similar manner to the Kikuan Fort, by an assault over a breach 
formed by exploding several mines. With this work the Japanese 
took 4 medium and 7 light guns, and 30 of various light Q.-F. and 
meee gun natures, ‘This was typical of the armament of all these 
forts. 

Next the Saugsushan Fort fell, and then the Japanese were 
in possession of the whole northern face. The Russians retired on 
“ Aquila’s Nest.” 

On the north-west the Japanese were working southwards to 

isolate the fortress from Laoshan, an object which was practically 
effected by the 27th December, so that this promontory, which it 
was supposed would act as a sort of central redoubt for the defence, 
was actually of no value. 
: Thus at the end of 1904, the Japanese were masters of the 
northern section of the ceinture, and could have attacked the 
inner forts on Aquila’s Nest, etc. On the west their progress was still 
arrested by the Table Mountain forts. But these latter were bound 
to fall when the Japanese captured the heights on the left bank of 
the Lun-ho. 

The situation was thus very serious indeed for the defence, and 
the continuous bombardment of the city, which had lately reached its 
height, was sapping the morale of the men. But to bring matters to 
ahead the Japanese determined on another general assault. On 
the 1st January, at 9 a.M., the fighting began, and by 4 P.M. the 
Japanese had taken some of the inner works on the northern section 
and had made some progress to the west. At5».M. a Russian flag 
of truce presented itself at the Japanese outposts, with a letter from 
General Stoessel to General Noghi offering to surrender the fortress. 

The Capitulation.—On the 29th of December, Stoessel had held 
a council of war, and considered the roel of further resistance, 
in view of the importance of the positions already captured by the 
enemy, the want of ammunition for the medium guns, the lack of 
medical necessities for the numerous sick and wounded, and the 
physical and moral condition of the garrison. 

Seventeen officers were against the surrender, and only four in 
favour of it. Stoessel did not vote, but although he thanked the 
council for their desire to fight to the last, he began to make up his 
own mind to surrender. And, as already narrated, on the 1st January 
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after the Japanese assault, he gave the orders to suspend hostilities 
and sent out the flag of truce, though without informing the troops, 
who knew nothing till the negotiations were concluded. At the same 
time all ships fit to put to sea were ordered to sail for neutral ports, 
and the explosives which had been kept in reserve were employed in 
completing the destruction of the remaining vessels. 

General Noghi, who apparently did not believe that the condi- 
tion of affairs in the fortress was yet desperate, was at Dalny, and did 
not receive the letter till 9 pm. He immediately telegraphed to 
the Mikado and received an assent, coupled with an expression of 
admiration for the heroism of the defenders of Port Arthur. 

Everything had apparently been already prepared as far as the 
Japanese were concerned, for the negotiations were pushed through 
with unexampled rapidity, and by the evening of the 2nd of 
January, the conditions of the surrender were settled, viz., that the 
fortress should be handed over as it stood, and that the garrison 
should be prisoners, with the honours of war. Officers were to be 
permitted to return to their country on parole, on condition of taking 
no further part in the war. . 

On the 8rd and following days the Japanese took over the forts 
and all war material. 

On the 12th of January, the Japanese entered Port Arthur. 
Representatives of all the regiments, with their colours, took part in 
the ceremony, which consisted of a march through the whole fortress 
and town, a march past before General Noghi and a memorial service 
for the fallen. At the latter General Noghi himself pronounced the 
funeral oration. 

The Japanese obtained in this surrender :— : 

Prisoners, 41,641 men, among whom there were 12 Generals, 5 
‘Admirals, and 1,439 officers and officials of similar rank, includin; 
529 sick and wounded. Of the remainder 15,174 were sick an 
wounded. Only half the original strength of the garrison remained 
fit for work. 

The losses of the Russians are put at some 26,000 men, while 
those of their enemies reached the enormous total of 55,000 of whom 
11,000 died on the field. These are, however, the official Japanese 
figures, and there is reason to believe that the losses were even 
heavier. 

Amongst the war material handed over were 52 pieces of 
ordnance of various calibres, including the naval guns, and a great 
amount of artillery material (but mostly old and unserviceable). In 
the inner harbour the victors found 4 battleships, 2 armoured cruisers 
and 3 protected cruisers, all more or less seriously damaged, and also 
some 50 smaller vessels most of which were in good condition. : 

The ships required considerable repairs, and their capture was 
therefore not of so much advantage as it should have been. The 
harbours too were unsafe from the numerous floating mines. But 
the Japanese despatched large numbers of workmen to the fortress 
These men repaired damages and put up new fortifications so that, as 
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the Russians assert, a few months after the surrender Port Arthur 
became in fact what they themselves had wished to make it, viz., an 
impregnable place of arms. 


REVIEW. 


A course of twelve lectures (illustrated) delivered to Officers and 
Non-Commissioned Officers in connection with the Manual of Horse 
and Stable Management by Lt.-Col. G. L. Holdsworth, 7th Queen’s 
Own Hussars, published by Gale and Polden, Aldershot, price 1s. 6d., 
27 pages, 10 diagrams. 

here is no preface or explanatory note to this pamphlet and 
we are therefore at a loss to quite grasp the intention or the object of 
the lectures. 

The larger number of them consist of elementary notes on 
anatomy and physiology condensed into very small space. For 
instance, lecture 3 on the Blood consists of 42 lines only of rather 
large type. 

In certain anatomical facts the author falls into error. On page 
13 he states that all the cavities of the body that have external 
openings are lined with mucus membranes, whereas as every first 

ear medical student knows that there are exceptions in both 
fumed beings and animals. 

On page 14 there isa good diagram showing the dentition 
of the horse; this is a matter that the author is at home on. 
The diagram is a valuable one and should be useful, but we think 
it could be improved had the periods, when the horse looses the 
marks in the incisors, been added. 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, APRIL 1906 
WINNING SOLUTION. 
By “Viaitantia Non Capet.” 


Owing to the envelope containing the name of the Member 
submitting this solution having been inadvertently mislaid, the 
Secretary would be glad if the Member in question would com- 
municate with him. 


A Red Force is advancing eastwards from ABUSIR towards 
- éGasaisy WORTH. You are in command of the Red 
Pte rT? «=©Advanced Guard, strength as per margin. On 
{Brigade & OF A. the evening of the Sst March you bivonacked 
"inthe vicinity of ABBEVILLE. Next morn- 

ing at 4 A.M. you receive the following telegram :— 

To O.C. Advanced Guard, ABBEVILLE. From C, S, O. Red 
Force, ABUSIR, 31st March, 3-30 A.M. 

Spies report that a Blue Force estimated at an infantry division 
with one regiment cavalry is at WORTH. Stop. We march to 
GLOSTER to-day. Stop. Advance vid DAREHAM and GLOS- 
TER and sccure the passages of the ITCHEN. 

Advancing in accordance with the above orders you meet hostile 
cavalry patrols, on the line DOWNS HOUSE-DOON TOWN, 
which retire before you. On passing the eastern end of GLOSTER 
your vanguard cavalry comes under artillery fire from the east of 
the ITCHEN. Friendly inhabitants inform you that the bridges 
over the ITCHEN were intact this morning and that a small force 
of one battery, some cavalry, and some infantry has just arrived on 
the east bank of the River ITCHEN from the direction of WORTH. 

RequireD—As Staff Officer to the G. O. C. you will write— 

(1) An appreciation of the situation (for his use). 

(2) The orders which would be issued. 


APPRECIATION. 


Red Staff Officer's appreciation of the situation at 7-45 a.M. on 
Ist April. 

(Preaumiably this Staff Officer joined Red Advance Guard shortly 
after it had left ABBEVILLE.) 

d Advance Guard left ABBEVILLE at 5-30 a.M. this morn- 
ing, and, on arrival of van guard cavalry at east end of GLOSTER 
at 7-30 A.M., enemy opened artillery fire from east of the ITCHEN. 
Previous to this ect leveavaley patrols were met on the line DOWNS 
HOUSE-DOON TOWN and retired before us, 
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From personal and other reconnaissances, and from informa. a 
by friendly inhabitants, confirmed by our cavalry, the following faccs 
may be taken as accurate :-— 

(a) Bridges over ITCHEN are still intact. 

(b) Enemy are in possession of bridyes from JEWTOWN s. 
Railway bridge east of NORMANBY BRIDGE. and ar 
doubtless, watching the crossings north of JEWTOWN 

(c) Enemy's strength is) 1 battery and some cavalry ard 
infantry. 

(@) Enemy have only just arrived (7-30 a.) at the ITCHEN 
and they are, undoubtedly, the Advance Guanl of Po a 
Division” reported at WORTH, 

Hence it may be deduced that Blue Advance Guant has tes 
shoved on to seize crossings on TTCHEN, and to held them at al 
costa till the arrival of the WORTH Division, They have sucos +t 
in obtainmng possession of the crosangs. Tt is our business, now 
to dislodge them before the arnval of supporta from WORTH. 

WORTH i8 154 miles from LITTLE HILL 

ABUSIK is Ts} ,, a és A es 

ABUSIR ia ls, by rail from JEWTOWN, 

JEWTOWN ina little over $ nules from LECT LE HILT 

Tt muxt be berne in mind that after the ene tiny have been die 
lodged) from LITTLE HILL, they have, still, 2 artillery positions — 

(1) OXTON HILL, the advantage of which will bee bar ot 
discounted with LIPTLE HILL an our powniniad 
with our larger number of guns 

(2) The viermty of COURT HILL and POOR HILT. T « 
wtion, thengh about 7.000 yards from KELVERSTON 

{ILL is of great importance, and if eccnpid by ener ye 
guna will give uemuch trouble, To anticiyate the ened y 
In possession of this peaition 3 companies M.D have teen 
shoved on toestablish themechves there, with a view te cce 
Battery being placed there, as soon as ati: oecupred . ared 
additional guns bemg sent Up on your arrival 

Pranming yeu and enemy started tas meming at 530 aw 
the latter wouldarnveat LITTLE HILL a goad hour before yout 
But you have the use ofthe Karlway a0 far as JEW TOWN, Ae. 
ing therefore that you act on O Co Red Advance Guards tie rare 
despatched at 7-45 this monung (copy attached), we can depend a 
suppert from you before enemy's rontorcements render our pat: te 
untenable 

Yon have Map Foon which the topographical featuns are wel 
shown, ao they peed not be enlarged upon The hey of the praca 
asitnew etande ae LEPILE HILL. which dominates the crwe 
ange oof the PPCHEN te east and north, and commande the nats 
and appron hee tretn nerth and north enet 

‘The ARLOW BRANCH G WR os afer atin te lanes te ce 
and asitinust connect with the CARLTON BRANCH the line bee 
beca bleaked at the bridge cast of KLONMELL HILL The 
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CARLTON BRANCH, G. W R,, running north and south can be 
made little use of by the enemy, though he will, probably, endeavour 
to have a train ready at ORTON Ho to shove troops down to 
POOR HILL. 

We are, at least, 3 to 1 in superior strength to present BLUE 
FORCE. This being so, O.C. Red Advance Guard is, justly, confident 
of his ability to dislodge enemy from LITTLE HILL, and occupy 
it himself. Two batteries will be placed here and infantry thrown 
out towards MILLET HILL and MILL BURY. 

POOR HILL will be held by dismounted troops, and endea- 
vour will be made, later on, to place the third battery also in 
that locality. From KARVAN BRIDGE north, the crossings will be 
watched and an attempt made to establish troops on the line 
LORD'S HILL-MAPPING CROSS ROAD, in order to guard the 
passages over the DEEP CANAL. 

To recapitulate :— 

(a) With our available force, we can and intend to place bat- 
teries on LITTLE HILL, and to throw out infantry to- 
wards MILLET HILL and MILL BURY. 

(b) POOR HILL will also be occupied. 

(c) The northern crossings, from KARVAN, will be watched 
and endeavour made to establish troops in the vicinity 
of LORD'S HILL. 

We are confident that the above can be etfected, but to retain 
these positions, on the advance of BLUE DIVISION, we rely on 
support from you. 

To this end, telegram No. X was despatched to you. 

Should circumstances prevent your using the Railway, as sug- 
gested in the telegram, we depend on you to shove on all available 
mounted troops with a Brigade R. F. A. to enable us to retain the 
positions we intend to occupy. 

Enemy’s infantry cannot arrive at LITTLE HILL before 10-30 
A-M. at earliest. 

By that hour we should be in the positions indicated above. 

Our positions will be secure if you support us, by rail or road, 
before 10-30 4.M. or 11 A.M. at latest. 

Assuming that you receive our telegram (duplicate sent db: 
mounted orderly) about 8 4.M. somewhere about BOTFIELD JUNC- 
TION, we rely on receiving suppurt from you before 1] a.m. at latest. 

V.N.C, Masor, 


Stat Officer. 

Copy of telegram X. 

1-4-06. Despatched at 7-50 a.m. from GLOSTER. 

From O. C. Red Advance Guard. To C. S. O. Red Force. 

BOTFIELD JUNCTION 

No. X.—Am taking advantage of my present superior strength 
to attack enemy and secure passages of ITCHEN. Stop. I depend 
on you for support by rail or road by 10-30 a.m to-day. Stop. 
Guns and Mounted Infantry required. 
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OPERATION ORDERS, 


By Colonel A, Commanding Red Advance Guard. 
No. I}. GLosteER Vet april aw 

1 —-Enemy’s patrols have retired across the FFCHEN 

Passages of that iver are held by enemy, estunated at cre 
battery, one regiment cavalry and some nifantry. 

Bridges over PPCHEN were intact this morning. 

Our Main Body as expected at GLOSTER before neon teeday, 

HH. - The Advance Guard troope wall attack and seers “gk 
passiges of the PTCHEN, trom LEPTLETON to JEW TOWN 

HL The Ist reguinent cavalry with one company MI aoa 
Lientenant-Colonel By Pst regimen Irv) wall watch the PRC HEN 
from JEWTOWN to NE. of BATT “HO. The Raalw wo litre w 
be blocked at the bri eastof RLONMELL HILL Barve. 
be sent across the PRC THEN and endeavour made to held the 
LORDS HILL MAPING CROSS ROADS. 

Three compantes Mo Doand the Brigade ROF A with urtartey 
escort will es) atonee md HOLLYOAR HO and JEWPARR 

The Brug RFA will come inte action on RALVEKSTON 
HILE The ay Powall move on eet RELK ELLY, and escae oe 
themeclves onthe line COURT HELD and MOUNTS HILL 

Holling Attok  Willbetmade by No Dd Rattahen © OT. 
nant Colonel Cy less 2 companies escort te gona on KRARVAN 
BRIDGE This attack will net be pushed heme til the macnn atte a 
is tully developed unless KRARVAN BRIDGE be found anes oq et 

Mean Atte k Wall be made by Nos 2 and 3 barra 4 
Chivutenant-Colenel © an command: A vigerone attack ow te 
nade. undercover of the artitlory tire fran RALVERSTON HEEL 
onthe brrdge at LEPTLETON the tian obpetive teary LEP EER 
HILL. 

Rew rene No 4 Battahon (oO) DicntenarteGet or dob ow 
be under cover of the hill senth of GLOSTER CHURCH ce 
Compeny beng de tached to JEW POWN Raalway Station 

IV. Bacar and Ammunition Colntons wil cios poi nea 
of the Reserve. 

Vo - Fidld Hespitdle will estabosh stations in GLOSTER. 

NIP Siunatong commmmications te be established between a 


unites 
VIL = Repeats te be sent te OG oat RALVEESTON HILL 
VON ©. Maron 
Sfom tim ee, 
Dictated te Ndpatants Tntantry Barak ne 


KF A. 


ont ry Otter RAME. 
MI 
Sond Tot 


Cop by speed nese nse tel SO Leal | 
Ieued at Saw, 
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REMARKS BY THE ADJUDICATOR ON THE TACTICAL 
COMPETITION PRIZE SCHEME, APRIL 1906. 


Hardly a single candidate took a sufticiently broad and compre- 
hensive survey of the topographical conditions confronting him and 
which he could have grasped by a closer study of the map. The 
Itchen forms a great sweep or re-entrant which is all in favour of 
the Reds and to the duadiantage of the Blues. The latter 
anticipates the Reds in the possession of the river crossings and is 
already, evidently, in occupation of the MOUNT LOONY position 
extending south no doubt to LITTLE HILL. The Red A. G. 
Commander has been given a specific duty to carry out. He cannot 
consider that done until he himself is on that position with outposts 
out further east protecting not only the Main Body coming to 
GLOSTER but also the crossings. Clearly then he must turn Blue 
out betore he is further strengthened. But how. Make a frontal 
attack ? He would in all probability be repulsed with heavy loss and 
nothing to show for it in return. Should he seek for a topographical 
key point? Yes. But where? It should be on a flank and to the 
rear of the position being attacked, and it should be so commanding 
that its capture or occupation would result in the crumpling up of 
the whole of the enemy's position at a blow. 

The approach to the enemy’s right Hank is too open and offers 
no such command of ground, though it certainly is nearer Blues’ 
line of retreat. On the other flank it is quite different. Now place 
your finger on MILLET HILL. Let the Commander Red A. G. 
imagine himself in possession of that commanding ground with the 
bulk of his troops. What would be the immediate result notwith- 
standing all the fatigue and trouble undergone to get there. LITTLE 
HILL would be completely turned and the whole of the MOUNT 
LOONY position enfiladed. LITTLE HILL is not a decisive key 
point for the simple reason that it wculd have to be attacked frontal- 
ly and the Blues could swing back on MILLET HILL and make 
matters worse. 

Now in order to gain MILLET HILL he should seize NOR- 
MANBY bridge which in turn is dominated by the high ground 
about POOR HILL, the seizure of which should be the prime con- 
sideration. To divert attention an active mobile force of all arms 
should be sent round by KAFFIR FARM to feint vigorously and 
Blue should be kept fully occupied in front by a holding attack at 
KARVAN BR. and a secondary one at LITTLETON. 

Now comes the important consideration of the distribution of 
his force. 

The feint.—One squadron cavalry, one company M. I. and 2 
guns should be ample. It consists of all three arms and is highly 
mobile. 

The holding attucks.—Deny strength here as the Main Body is 
coming up. One battalion and four guns with a few troopers is 
ample, 
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after the Japanese assanit, he gave the orders to stispend hostility ee 
and sent out the tlag of truce, though without intertning the tre pe 
who knew nothing ull the negotiations were concluded, At the sazue 
time all ships fit to put to sea were ordered to sail tor neutral porte, 
and the explosives which had been kept in reserve were employed on 
completing the destruction of the rem: eae vessels. 

General Noghi, whe apparently did net beheve that the oot 
tien of affairs in the fortress was yet desperate, was at Daloy, ard: mA 
not receive the detter tl Oop. He dmimediately tele grapdiedt te 
the Mikado and received an assent, coupled with an expres £ 
admiration for the heroisin of the defenders of Port Arthur. 

Everything had apparently been already prepared as far as the 
Japanese were concemed, for the negotiations were pushed throws 
with unexampled neprlity, and by the evening of the 
January, the conditions of the surrender were settled, eas. th 
fortress should be handed over as it stood, and that the garmie ec 
should be prisoner, with the honours of war, Othcers wore te te 
permitted to return to their country on parole, on condition of tea 
no further part in the war. 

On the 3nd and following days the Japanese took over the fete 
and all war material, 

On the P2th of January, the Japanese entered Port Att or 
Representatives of all the regiments, with their colours, took en a 
cae cemtueny, Which consisted of acmarch through the whe torte se 
and town, a tuarch past before General Noghtand a tneaers 1 ra 
forthe fallen, At the latter General Noh hits dt proneunesad te 
funeml ontion 

The Japanese obtained in this surrender = 

Prisoners, $1631) men, among whom there were 12 Gebers 5S 
Adiuirals, and 14350 ofbeers and othends of similar rank, inet. t 
520 wick and wounded Ot the mamainder DS LTS were a: k ard 
wounded. Only halt the original strongth ef the paurmsen mae d 
fit ter work. 

The losses ofthe: Russians are pat at seme 6000 men wh“ 
theses of ther enemies reached the chormons total ot 55 000 6f wh om 
Tho died onthe fic. ‘Thee: are, however, the ofthorl dapar ee 
fiures, and there as reason to belive that the lanes wer evea 
heavier. 


Amongst the war mater handed over were 32 pune cf 
ordnance of Various eadbros, aneludiag the naval une sa axial 
Amount of artery maternal bat meost.y old and anserviceatich Ts 
thetnner harbour the vieters found 4 tatte sh. ita Jarmneund cries 
and J prote 


dermis rs, all more or bess scmeusiy dataged and ace 
meme WH atialicg Veas ts tnestaf whch were in geead cotebte a 

The shipe repaired oo netds ralve re pur, and ther cay 
ther fore netofiae touch wedvantage as at shoud have bean The 
harbours tog were uneaat fra the numercus Mati meres beat 
the Japenese despatehed dant number of workmen te the forteven 
‘These nen on peared dite es ane potep new fortite. 
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the Russians assert, a few months after the surrender Port Arthur 
became in fact what they themselves had wished to make it, viz., an 
impregnable place of arms. 


REVIEW. 


A course of twelve lectures (illustrated) delivered to Officers and 
Non-Commissioned Officers in connection with the Manual of Horse 
and Stable Management by Lt.-Col. G. L. Holdsworth, 7th Queen’s 
Own Hussars, published by Gale and Polden, Aldershot, price 1s. 6d., 
27 pages, 10 diagrams. 

here is no preface or explanatory note to this pamphlet and 
we are therefore at a loss to quite grasp the intention or the object of 
the lectures. 

The larger number of them consist of elementary notes on 
anatomy and physiology condensed into very small space. For 
instance, lecture 3 on the Blood consists of 42 lines only of rather 
large type. 

In certain anatomical facts the author falls into error. On page 
13 he states that all the cavities of the body that have external 
openings are lined with mucus membranes, whereas as every first 

year medical student knows that there are exceptions in both 
hainad beings and animals. 

On page 14 there is a good diagram showing the dentition 
of the horse; this is a matter that the author is at home on, 
The diagram is a valuable one and should be useful, but we think 
it could be improved had the periods, when the horse looses the 
marks in the incisors, been added. 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, APRIL 1906 
WINNING SOLUTION. 
By “Viamantia Non CapeEt.” 


Owing to the envelope containing the name of the Member 
submitting this solution having been inadvertently mislaid, the 
Secretary would be glad if the Member in question would com- 
municate with him. 


A Red Force is advancing eastwards from ABUSIR towards 
pend Penis WORTH. You are in command of the ye 
3 Rosiment Sr” ~=Advanced Guard, strength as per margin. On 
iBricade E 7.4, the evening of the Bist March you bivouacked 

"in the vicinity of ABBEVILLE. Next morn- 
ing at 4 A.M. you receive the following telegram :— 

To O. C. Advanced Guard, ABBEVILLE. From C, S, O, Red 
Force, ABUSIR, 31st March, 3-30 A.M. 

Spies report that a Blue Force estimated at an infantry division 
with one regiment cavalry is at WORTH. aha We march to 
GLOSTER to-day. Stop. Advance vid DAREHAM and GLOS- 
TER and secure the passages of the ITCHEN. 

Advancing in accordance with the above orders you meet hostile 
cavalry patrola, on the line DOWNS HOUSE-DOON TOWN, 
which retire before you. On passing the eastern end of GLOSTER 
your vanguard cavalry comes under artillery fire from the east of 
the ITCHEN. Friendly inhabitants inform you that the bridges 
over the ITCHEN were intact this morning and that a small force 
of one battery, some cavalry, and some infantry has just arrived on 
the east bank of the River ITCHEN from the direction of WORTH. 

REquireED—As Staff Officer to the G. O. C. you will write— 

(1) An appreciation of the situation (for his use). 

(2) The orders which would be issued. 


APPRECIATION. 


ay Staff Officer’s appreciation of the situation at 7-45 A.M. on 
1st April. 

(Presumably this Staff Officer joined Red Advance Guard shortly 
after it had left ABBEVILLE.) 

Red Advance Guard left ABBEVILLE at 5-30 a.m. this morn- 
ing, and, on arrival of van guard cavalry at east end of GLOSTER 
at 7-30 A.M., enemy o cal artillery fire from east of the ITCHEN. 
Previous to this hostile cavalry patrols were met on the line DOWNS 
HOUSE-DOON TOWN and retired before us, 
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From personal and other reconnaissances, and from information 
by friendly inhabitants, confirmed by our cavalry, the following facts 
may be taken as accurate :— 

(a) Bridges over ITCHEN are still intact. 

(b) Enemy are in possession of bridges from JEWTOWN to 

-. Railway bridge east of NORMANBY BRIDGE, ard are, 
doubtless, watching the crossings north of JEWTOWN. 

(c) Enemy's strength is 1 battery and some cavalry and 

infantry. . 
(d) Enemy have only just arrived (7-30 A.M.) at the ITCHEN 
'. and they are, undoubtedly, the Advance Guard of Blue 
Division reported at WORTH. : 

Hence it may be deduced that Blue Advance Guard has been 
shoved on to seize crossings on IT'CHEN, and to hold them at all 
costs till the arrival of the WORTH Division. They have succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the crossings. It is our business, now, 
to dislodge them before the arrival of supports from WORTH. 

WORTH is 15} miles from LITTLE HILL. 

ABUSIR is 18} ,, —,, * re 

ABUSIR is18 ,, _ by rail from JEWTOWN. 

JEWTOWN isa little over 4 miles from LITTLE HILL. 

It must be borne in mind that after the enemy have been dis- 
lodged from LITTLE HILL, they have, still, 2 artillery positions :— 

(1) OXTON HILL, the advantage of which will be largel 

discounted with LITTLE HILL in our possession an 
with our larger number of guns. 

(2) The vicinity of COURT HILL and POOR HILL. This 

peree though about 7,000 yards from KELVERSTON 

ILL, is of great importance, and if occupied by enemy's 
guns will give us much trouble. To anticipate the enemy. 
in possession of this position 3 companies M.I have been 
shoved on to establish themselves there, with a view to one 
Battery being placed there, as soon as it is occupied; and 
additional guns being sent up on your arrival. 

- Presuming you and enemy started this morning at 5-30 a.M. 
the latter would arrive at LITTLE HILL a good hour before you do. 
But you have the use of the Railway as faras JEWTOWN. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that you act on O.C Red Advance Guard’s telegram 
despatched at 7-45 this morning (copy attached), we can depend on 
support from you before enemy’s reinforcements render our positions 
untenable. . 

You have Map F. on which the topographical features are well 
shown, so they need not be enlarged upon. The key of the position, 
as it now stands, is LITTLE HILL, which dominates the cross- 
ings of the ITCHEN to east and north, and commands the roads 
and approaches from north and north-east. : 
; The ARLOW BRANCH, G. W. R., is of great importance to us, 
and as it must connect with the CARLTON BRANCH, the line has 
been blocked at the bridge east of KLONMELL HILL, The 
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CARLTON BRANCH, G. W R., running north and south can be 
made little use of by the enemy, though he will, probably, endeavour 
to have a train ready at ORTON Ho to shove troops down to 
POOR HILL. 

We are, at least, 3 to 1 in superior strength to present BLUE 
FORCE. This being so, O.C. Red Advance Guard is, justly, confident 
of his ability to dislodge enemy from LITTLE HILL, and occupy 
it himself. Two batteries will be placed here and infantry thrown 
out towards MILLET HILL and MILL BURY. 

POOR HILL will be held by dismounted troops, and endea- 
vour will be made, later on, to place the third battery also in 
that locality. From KARVAN BRIDGE north, the crossings will be 
watched and an attempt made to establish troops on the line 
LORD'S HILL-MAPPING CROSS ROAD, in order to guard the 
passages over the DEEP CANAL. 

To recapitulate :— 

(a) With our available force, we can and intend to place bat- 
teries on LITTLE HILL, and to throw out infantry to- 
wards MILLET HILL and MILL BURY. 

(6) POOR HILL will also be occupied. 

(c) The northern crossings, from KARVAN, will be watched 
and endeavour made to establish troops in the vicinity 
of LORD'S HILL. 

We are confident that the above can be effected, but to retain 
these positions, on the advance of BLUE DIVISION, we rely on 
support from you. 

To this end, telegram No. X was despatched to you. 

Should circumstances prevent your using the hailaay: as sug- 
gested in the telegram, we depend on you to shove on all available 
mounted troops with a Brigade R F. A. to enable us to retain the 
positions we intend to occupy. 

Enemy’s infantry cannot arrive at LITTLE HILL before 10-30 
A.M. at earliest. 

By that hour we should be in the positions indicated above. 

Our positions will be secure if you support us, by rail or road, 
before 10-30 A.M. or 11 A.M. at latest. 

Assuming that you receive our telegram (duplicate sent b 
mounted orderly) about 8 a.M. somewhere about BOTFIELD J UNC. 
TION, we rely on receiving support from you before 1) a.m. at latest. 

V. N.C, Masor, 
Staff Officer. 

Copy of telegram X. 

1-4-06. Despatched at 7-50 a.m. from GLOSTER. 

From O. C. Red Advance Guard. To C. 8. O. Red Force. 

BOTFIELD JUNCTION 

No. X.—Am taking advantage of my present superior strength 
to attack enemy and secure passages of I''CHEN. Stop. I depend 
on you for support by rail or road by 10-30 a.m to-day. Stop. 
Guns and Mounted Infantry required. 
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OPERATION ORDERS. 


By Colonel A., Cominanding Red Advance Guard. 
No. II}. GLosTER, lst April 1906. 

I.—Enemy’s patrols have retired across the ITCHEN. 

Passages of that river are held by enemy, estimated at one 
battery, one regiment cavalry and some infantry. 

Bridges over ITCHEN were intact this morning. 

Our Main Body is expected at GLOSTER before noon to-day. 

II,—The Advance Guard troops will attack and secure the 
passages of the ITCHEN, from LITTLETON to JEWTOWN. 

III..—The 1st regiment cavalry with one company M.IL, (C.O. 
Lieutenant-Colonel B, 1st regiment cavalry) will watch the ITCHEN 
from JEWTOWN to N.-E. of LATTEN-HO._ The Railway line will 
be blocked at the bridge east of KLONMELL HILL. Patrols will 
be sent across the ITCHEN and endeavour made to hold the line 
LORD’S HILL-MAPING CROSS ROADS. 

Three companies M. I. and the Brigade R. F. A. with infantry 
escort will proceed at once vid HOLLYOAK-HO and JEWPARK. 

The Brigade R.F.A. will come into action on KALVERSTON 
HILL. The M.I. will move on vid KILKELLY, and establish 
themselves on the line COURT HILL and MOUNT’S HILL. 

Holding Attack—Will be made by No. 1 Battalion (C. O. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel C) less 2 companics escort to guns, on KARVAN 
BRIDGE. This attack will not be pushed home till the main attack 
is fully developed, unless KARVAN BRIDGE be found unoccupied. 

Main Attack—Will be made by Nos. 2 and 3 Battalions 
(Lieutenant-Colonel C in command). A vigorous attack will be 
made, under cover of the artillery fire, from KALVERSTON HILL, 
on the bridge at LITTLETON, the main objective being LITTLE 
HILL. 

Reserves.—No. 4 Battalion (C. O. Licutenant-Colonel E) will 
be under cover of the hill south of GLOSTER CHURCH, one 
company being detached to JEWTOWN Railway Station. 

1V.—Baggage and Ammunition Columns will close up in rear 
of the Reserve. 

V.—Field Hospitals will establish stations in GLOSTER. 

VI.—Signalling communications to be established between all 
units. 

VII.—Reports to be sent to O. C. at KALVERSTON HILL. 

V. N. C., Masor, 
Staff Officer. 
Dictated to Adjutants, Infantry Battalions. 
a o ‘a R. F. A. 
- », Orderly Officer, R.A.M.C. 
CO args ie ed: 

M * » §S. and T. Corps. 
Copy by special messenger to C.S O. Red Force, 
Issued at 8 A.M. 
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REMARKS BY THE ADJUDICATOR ON THE TACTICAL 
COMPETITION PRIZE SCHEME, APRIL 1906. 


Hardly a single candidate took a sufficiently broad and compre- 
hensive survey of the topographical conditions confronting him and 
which he could have grasped by a closer study of the map. The 
Itchen forms a great sweep or re-entrant which is all in favour of 
the Reds and to the diesdieatare of the Blues. The latter 
anticipates the Reds in the possession of the river crossings and is 
already, evidently, in occupation of the MOUNT LOONY position 
extending sonth no doubt to LITTLE HILL. The Red A. G. 
Commander has been given a specific duty to carry out. He cannot 
consider that done until he himself is on that position with outposts 
out further east protecting not only the Main Body coming to 
GLOSTER but also the crossings. Clearly then he must turn Figs 
out before he is further strengthened. But how. Make a frontal 
attack ? He would in all probability be repulsed with heavy loss and 
nothing to show for it in return. Should fe seek for a topographical 
key point? Yes. But where? It should be on a flank and to the 
rear of the position being attacked, and it should be so commanding 
that its capture or occupation would result in the crumpling up of 
the whole of the enemy’s position at a blow. 

The approach to the enemy’s right flank is too open and offers 
no such command of ground, though it certainly is nearer Blues’ 
line of retreat. On the other flank it is quite different. Now place 
your finger on MILLET HILL. Let the Commander Red A. G. 
imagine himself in possession of that commanding ground with the 
bulk of his troops. What would be the immediate result notwith- 
standing all the fatigue and trouble undergone to get there. LITTLE 
HILL would be completely turned and the whole of the MOUNT 
LOONY position enfiladed. LITTLE HILL is not a decisive key 
point for the simple reason that it wculd have to be attacked frontal- 
ly and the Blues could swing back on MILLET HILL and make 
matters worse. 

Now in order to gain MILLET HILL he should seize NOR- 
MANBY bridge which in turn is dominated by the high ground 
about POOR HILL, the seizure of which should be the prime con- 
sideration. To divert attention an active mobile force of all arms 
should be sent round by KAFFIR FARM to feint vigorously and 
Blue should be kept fully occupied in front by a holding attack at 
KARVAN BBR. and a secondary one at LITTLETON. 

Now comes the important consideration of the distribution of 
his force. 

The feint.—One squadron cavalry, one company M. I. and 2 
guns should be ample. It consists of all three arms and is highly 
mobile. 

The holding attucks.—Deny strength here as the Main Body is 
coming up. One battalion and four guns with a few troopers is 


ample, 
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The decisive uttack.—The remainder of Cavalry and M. I. with 
one battery (three arms) to move round by KILKENNY rapidly and 
seize the decisive objectives. Three battalions and one battery to 

ush rapidly to their support being diverted from say DAREHAM. 

he O.C. A. G. should not delegate command here to another but 
should assume it in person. He has a preponderance of strength at 
a decisive and weak point. In case of failure he is very well placed 
for the ensuing general action when the main forces come up. 

Most candidates’ orders err on the side of excessive length and 
detail, with a tendency to interfere with regimental commanders in 
their legitimate duties. This fault is all the more unjustifiable in a 
situation, such as given in the problem, which requires swift decision 
and prompt action and the issue of orders of a general nature to the 
commanders of the feint and the holding attacks 


Digtzed ty GOORTe 


Digtzed ty GOORIe 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, OCTOBER 1906. 


WINNING SOLUTION. 
By “Quor Homines Tot SENTENTIAT,” Captain A. L. Lona- 
HURST, 2/10 GuRKHA RIFLES. 


GENERAL IDEA. 


1, A Red (Southern) army is operating some 10 miles east of 
the limit of the map against a Green (Northern) army. 

2. The camel road by the LARE LAR P. and KANIGURAM 
is one of the lines of communication of the Red army. 

3. Red army has detached a force to DOTOI to contain 
Green forces which are to the northward of that place. This detach- 
ed force is dependent on a depdt at KANIGURAM for its supply, 
and in order to protect its own communications is obliged to retire 
by WARZAKAI north to GURBAZ on the approach of two Green 
forces, a Western one moving southward from DAMSARE NARAI 
and an Eastern one moving south-west from DARIAWASTI. 

4. The rivers are in flood, the BARIALA and SHAWAL 
streams are impassable except at the crossing west of GURBAZ. 

The inhabitants, armed tribesmen, are on the whole friendly to 
Red, but are inclined to maraud if opportunity offers, 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


1. You are in command of the Red detached force, strength as 
per margin, and arrive with the main bod 


Lignhtatn Batteries, at GURBAZ at 5 pM. on April 2nd, 
So. 1 iners having marched from DOTOI that morning. 
qa eld Hospital. . Your rear guard has been engaged during 
mules carrying 3 days’ the day with the Western Green force which 
baa aaa has halted near MURSAL. 


Your advanced guard has been ordered to secure the KHINA 
NARAI. 

2. At 5-80 P.M. you receive information from the advanced 
oe cavalry that Green troops are occupying the KHINA 
NARAI. 


8. Reliable information gives the strength of the Western 
Green force as four battalions, the Eastern one as three battalions, 
each force eight mountain guns and a few Mounted Infantry ; you 
also learn that the Eastern force commenced to pass HAIDAR 
KHEL at 11 a.m. that morning. 

4. At 5-30 p.M. your force is i sata < follows Ma - 

2 Sections Mountain Batte’ ARKAIN., 
Rear Guard. 2 Battalions. i 
( 1 Mountain Battery. GURBAZ. 
| 4 Co. Sappers and Miners. 
Main Body. 24 Battalions. 
Field Hospital. 
2nd Line Transport of force, 
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4 Squadron Cavalry MANAI KACH. 
Advance Guard. { 1 Section Mountain Battery. 
} Battalion. 
5. Required— 
ta) An appreciation of the situation with a brief descrip- 
tion of your proposed plan. 
(b) The orders you issue that evening. 


APPRECIATION. 


The Green converging forces have, for objective, the line of 
communication of Red main army, viz., the LARE LAR-KANIGU- 


RAM road, to attain which they must dispose of, or avoid, Red’s 


enemy, which he can best do by oftensive action ; a passive aeience 
of GURBAZ would involve him in a converging attack by the two 

rts of Green force and put out of question the chance of doing 
Gres any appreciable damage. 

It is obvious that Red, having decided on offensive action, and 
being superior to either Green force singly but inferior to them 
united, must “contain” one and strike the other; this should be 
facilitated by the facts that Green E. and W. forces are dependent on 
visual signalling for communication (if we accept the long detour 
vid AKHUNDAN) ; each commander will have his own views on the 
situation, and concentrated action will not be easy, as the two forces 
have divergent lines of communication. 

The consideration for Red is, shall he strike the E. “contain” 
the W. force, or vice vers ? 

Assuming that Red’s containing force cannot be less against 
either Green force than 1 battalion 2 sections Mountain Battery, 
he will have remaining as a striking force 4 battalions (less necessary 
baggage guard) 4 sections Mountain Battery and say 14 troops of 
cavalry. 
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This is about equal to Green W. force but superior to Green E, 
force. The terrain renders it easier to contain Green W. than Green 
E,, as the former will have to pass the defile at WARLAKAIN and 
advance over open country on to another defile, viz., the crossing of 
the BARIALA. 

For reasons therefore of comparative strength and of terrain 
Red would contain Green W. and strike Green E. At 5-30 p.m. 14 
hours of daylight remain ; though there is nearly a full moon on April 
2nd, the country renders movement by night, except on the roads, 
most difficult, a Red can procure local guides, the inhabitants 
being friendly. 

Dawn about 5-15 a.m. 

Climate cold and bracing; but Red has just finished a march of 
13 miles along a river bed, probably difficult and tiring. The Advance 
Guard of enemy at MURSAL, no less tired than Red, and not likely to 
push further up the ZOWE valley that night, as the hostile attitude 
of the inhabitants of the many villages in the valley would make a 
night march most dangerous. 

Green E. force having begun to pass HAIDAR KHEL—11} 
miles from KHINA NARAI—at 11-0. A.M., will be nearer the latter 
place at 5-0 p.m. than Red Advance Guard at MANAI KACH; and 
recognising the importance of securing the debouch will doubtless 
have occupied KHINA NARAI in force by nightfall, forestalling 
Red’s Advance Guard which moreover could not arrive at that place 
during daylight, much less occupy it in the face of opposition 

Reds Plan for carrying out the line of action above indicated 
will be as follows :— 

The containing force will consist of the present Rear Guard 
less one battalion. This force will lightly hold WARZAKATI, N., 
me with 2 Companies, to delay Green W. force’s advance, and will 
take up a position prepared by the S. and M. covering the passage of 
the BARIALA at GURBAZ, which it must hold at all costs till 
Red’s striking force has disposed of Green E. Lente 

The present Advance Guard will at once push on to the junction 
of roads 1} miles S.-W. of KHINA NARAI where it should arrive 
about dark, and, reinforced by its other half battalion from the Main 
Body, will be in a position to frustrate any attempt the enemy might 
make to cut Red’s line of communication with KANIGURAM bya 
night march. 

This force on the 3rd April will form the holding attack and 
will demonstrate towards KHINA NARAI and cooperate with 
the main attack, which will be made by Red Main Body, plus one 
battalion from the Rear Guard, from the direction of about MANAI 
NARAI, whence it can strike Green E. force in flank as it is drawn 
from the debouch by the holding attack. 

A night march across the country between GURBAZ and 
MANAI NARALI is difficult, but the spur is free of obstacles and 
troops for the main attack must reach MANAI NARAT at daybreak 
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or as soon after as possible; they must therefore risk a start at 3-0 
A.M. and with native guides march up the spur towards that column. 

They will bivouac N. of bridge over MANAI ALGAD at 
GURBAZ. 

This arrangement will enable O. C. Red to vary the dispositions 
of his main attack, and the actual position from which he strikes 
if necssary, according to the enemy’s movements and positions. The 
more Green E. force advances against the holding attack, the more 
he will expose his right flank to Red’s main attack. 

Should Green E. force not be drawn through the debonch at 
KHINA NARATI he must be attacked where he 1s, the demonstration 
being made towards the pass, the main attack from MANAI NARAI 
vid the Long Hill N.-E of KHINA NARAI. 

There is some danger that Green W. force may make incon- 
veniently rapid progress against Red’s containing force ; the latter, 
however, will have a prepared position covering the crossing of the 
BARIALA, and the ground over which Green must advance does 
not offer any cover. Green’s preponderance in artillery on this side 
is another factor against Red ; but the situation is such that a risk 
must be taken on one flank or the other. 

Should Red’s plan fail, and either his containing or his striking 
force be driven back, or the passage W. of GURBAZ be in scrious 
danger, there will be nothing for him but to unite the two portions 
of his force and retire on to the line PIRGAL-GALANI NARAI- 
LAKARAI NARAT. 

Two officers will be sent back at once to examine this position. 

O. C. at KANIGURAM will be asked to forward to KHALK 
KHELand SHINGI three days’ supphes and to detain the transport 
there in order to push the supplies further forward if necessary. 


Orders for Halt By Bdr.-General X, Commanding Red 
Detached Force. 
Gurbaz, 5-45 p-m., 2nd April 1907. 


I.—A Western force of the enemy, strength 4 battalions, 8 
mountain guns, and some M. I, has occupied MURSAL; an Eastern 
force of the enemy, strength 3 battalions, 8 mountain guns, and some 
M.L, is arriving at KHINA NARAT; his advanced troops have 
scized that place. 

Our Rear Guard at WARZAKAI N., Advance Guard at MANAI 
KACH. 

Rivers BARIALA and SHAWAL impassable except at crossing 
W. of GURBAZ. 

II.—The detached force will bivouac to night as under :— 

III.—O. C. present Rear Guard will at once despatch No. 2 
Battalion to join the Main Body. He will hold a position about 
WARZAKAI with a detachment of sufficient strength to delay the 
enemy’s advance on GURBAZ, and with the rest of his force, plus 
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1 company S. and M. he will take up and prepare a position E. of 
BARIALA R. about GURBAZ to defend the river crossing there. 
The preparation of this position will be begun at once. 

His command will bivouac as here indicated. 

Iv.—O. C. present Advance Guard will at once call up the half 
battalion of No. 5 Battalion now with Main Body, and advance to 
junction of roads 1} mile S. of KHINA NARAT and bivouac there. 

V.—Remainder of detached force will bivouac immediately N. 
of bridge over MANAI ALGAD. No. 2 Battalion will furnish 
piquets protecting the bivouac. 

VI.—2nd Line Transport, less ammunition mules, which will join 
Ist Line, and Field Hospital, under escort. Two companies detailed 
by Officer Commanding No. 4 Battalion will halt for the night one 
mile S. of GURBAZ on the road following right bank of BARIALA 
river. 

VII.—Fires cannot be lighted. Rations for 8rd instant to be 
carried in haversacks. 

VIII.—Orders for operations to-morrow will issue later. 

IX.—Officer Commanding will be at GURBAZ for the night. 

(Sd.) P. Q., Mayor, 
8.0 


Dictated to Adjutants Nos. 3 and 4 Battalions. 

» Orderly Officer R. A. 

ee os S. and M. 

if » Representatives of P. M. O. and C. S. and T. O. 
Copies to Officer Commanding Advance and Rear Guards. 
GURBAZ 6-0 P.m.: 

2nd April 1907. 


” 


” 


Operation Orders By Bdr.-General X, Commanding Red 
Detached Force. 
Gurbaz, 9-0 p.m., 2nd April 1907. 
1—No further intelligence to hand regarding enemy. 
II.—The G. O. C. intends to-morrow to contain enemy’s W. 
force and attack his E. ee ' 
.—Troops as per margin will form the 
[iersey doth avy. containing force ; they will delay the enemy’s 
oi Bin. Batty. less advance from WARZAKAI N. and defend the 
1 8, and M. crossing of BARIALA R. at GURBAZ, from 
fo. 1 Battalion. oo i 5 
a position E. of the stream. This crossing 
must be denied to the enemy at all costs. 
__IV.—Troops disposed as per margin will attack the enemy's 
E. force as follows :— 
s Holding attack—The force at the junction 
Sol B Comes...1ess of roads 1d mile S. of KHINA NARAT at 
| tRezSOR: “No.1 mim. dawn to-morrow will demonstrate towards 
KHINA NARATI and co-operate with the main 
attack, Nas 
50 


Batty. 
« No.& jtalion. 
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Main attack.—In order as per margin, will leave the bivouac 
at 3-0 a.m. Troops to be formed up at their 
No. 2 Battalion. respective bivouacs at 2-45 a.m. whence 


No. aBattalion, less they will be conducted to their position in 
2 Coys. column by officers detailed by the G. O. C. 


This force will advance on MANAI NARAI whence to take in 
flank the enemy at or about KHINA NARAL 
V.—O. C. 15th Cavalry will detail 4 troop for duty with con- 
taining force at WARZAKAI N. 
ViI.—Second Line Transport, el ammunition mules, and Field 
Hospital, under escort as per margin, will 
Pay ta ee a ‘Bat- aaah at 5-30 a.m. fouuoroe ua? eal follow- 
talion. ing R. bank of BARIALA R. and LAKARAT 
NARAI to SHINGI. 
VII.—Signalling communication will be maintained throughout 
the force. 
VIII.—G. O. C. will be with the main attack ; despatches and 
communications for G. O. C. should be sent to the battery of the 


main attack. 
(Sd.) P. Q., Masor, 
S. 0. 
Dictated to Adjutants Nos. 2, 3 and 4 Battalions. 
» Orderly Officer R. A. and S. and M. 
re » Representative P. M. O. and C. S. and T. O. 
Copies to O. C. containing force at GURBAZ. 
» O.C. force at junction road 1} mile S, of KHINA 
NARAI. 
» O. C. KANIGURAM. 
3 » O. C. Red Main Army. 
GURBAZ, 9-15 P.M: 
2nd April 1907. 


» 


” 


» 


REMARKS BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 


Thirteen solutions of the problem were received, many of 
these were nearly equal in merit to the winning one 

The problem has been taken from an incident in a fairly 
modern war and is, of course, one of keeping the enemy's two 
detachments separate ; of containing one with the minimrm force 
necessary while striking the other with all available strength in 
order to overwhelm it while isolated. 

The winning solution is considered to be the one which best 
fulfils these principles, but there are smaller points in it which 
are open to criticism and in which it is excelled by other solutions. 

‘he solver assumes that Green’s objective is the line of com- 
munications of the main Red Army, this is not necessarily so ; his 
objective may equally well be the flank or rear of the Red Army, 
and, in conjunction with this, the disposal of the Red containing 
force, 
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Sending back the 2nd Line Transport and Field Hospital to 
SHINGI, 12 miles away, seems unadvisable ; the latter will certainl 
be required during the fighting on the 38rd, and the former mill 
remove available food supplies to a most inconvenient distance from 
the troops ; it would seem better to utilise all empty ration transport 
by sending it to, or towards, KANIGURAM, to refill (as has been 
arranged in one solution). The escort (2 companies) is also a large 
one considering how important every available rifle will be, in order 
to ensure success at the dccisive point, ie, the attack of the 
Eastern Green Force ; this escort should be reduced to a minimum, 
even at some risk of the transport being insufficiently protected. 
Asking the O. C. KANIGURAM to send 3 days’ supplies to both 
KHALK KHEL and SHINGI and to retain transport at both 
these places is rather a large order ; it would probably be all he 
could ts to send replenishment to one paint 

The early possession of the MANAI NARAT heights is im- 
portant, and it would be safer to secure these at once with a 
detachment, for it is possible that the Eastern Green Force, recognis- 
ing the importance of these heights, may push troops on to them 
during the night. 

The possibility of the floods subsiding, or of the enemy being 
able to construct bridges across the SHAWAL TANGI, and conse- 
quently the necessity for early action, was not considered in most 
of the solutions. 

In some of the orders the O. C. Force laid down the detailed 
order of march of a detachment, such as a Rear Guard ; this is 
incorrect, the O. C. detachment would arrange such details in his 
own orders. Verbal orders were issued in some cases, even with 
detachments at a distance out; orders should always be in writing 
x possible ; in this case there is no reason why they should not 

e 80, 

Some of the appreciations contained what might be termed 
a pictorial description of the ground, without any reference as to 
how the ground might affect the operations of either force; this is 
the important point; a mere description of the ground is of little 
or no value. 
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The decinive attack,—The remainder of Cavalry and MoT with 
one battery (three aris) to move round by KILKENNY rapidly ated 
seize the decisive objectives. Three battalions and one battery to 
push rapidly to ther suppert being diverted from ay DA REHAM 
The O.C. ALG. should not deleyate command here to another bit 
should assume itn person He heca preponderince of strength at 
a decisive and weak port. Tn case of je he is very well placed 
for the ensaing general action when the main forces come up. 

Mest candidates’ orders err on the side of excessive length ard 
detul, with a tendency to interfere with reguioental commanders in 
their legitimate dut This fanlt is all the more unjustifieble in 
situation, such as given in the problem, which requines awitt devasen 
and prompt action and the issue of orden of a general nature to the 
commanders of the feint and the holding attachs 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, OCTOBER 1906. 


WINNING SOLUTION. 
By “Quor Homines Tort SENTENTIAT,” Captain A. L. Lono- 
HURST, 2/10 GURKHA RIFLES, 


GENERAL IDEA. 


1, A Red (Southern) army is operating some 10 miles east of 
the limit of the map against a Green (Northern) army. 

2. The camel road by the LARE LAR P. and KANIGURAM 
is one of the lines of communication of the Red army. 

3. Red army has detached a force to DOTOI to contain 
Green forces which are to the northward of that place. This detach- 
ed force is dependent on a depot at KANIGURAM for its supply, 
and in order to protect its own communications is vbliged to retire 
by WARZAKAI north to GURBAZ on the approach of two Green 
forces, a Western one moving southward from DAMSARE NARAI 
and an Eastern one moving south-west from DARIAWASTI. 

4. The rivers are in flood, the BARIALA and SHAWAL 
streams are impassable except at the crossing west of GURBAZ. 

The inhabitants, armed tribesmen, are on the whole friendly to 
Red, but are inclined to maraud if opportunity offers. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


1. You are in command of the Red detached force, strength as 
yer margin, and arrive with the main bod 
fares Sattarice, fi GURBAZ at 5 pM. on April 2nd, 
Se dappere Seiiners having marched trom DOTOI that morning. 
ig na Your rear guard has been engaged during 
mules carrying 2 days’ the day with the Western Green force which 
rh sriaes has halted near MURSAL. 
Your advanced guard has becn ordered to secure the KHINA 
NARAI 
2. At 5-80 PM. you receive information from the advanced 
guard cavalry that Green troops are occupying the KHINA 
NARAL 
3. Reliable infurmation gives the strength of the Western 
Green force as four battalions, the Eastern one as three battalions, 
each force eight mountain guns and a few Mounted Infantry ; you 
also learn that the Eastern force commenced to pass HAIDAR 
KHEL at 11 a.m. that morning. 
4, At 5-30 p.M. your force is disposed as follows :-— 
wd 2 Sections Mountain Battery WAZARKAIN. 
Rear Guard. { 2 Battalions. 
1 Mountain Battery. GURBAZ, 
4 Co. Sappers and Miners. 
Main Body. 24 Battalions. 
Field Hospital. 
2nd Line Transport of force, 
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} Squadron Cavalry MANADKACH 
Advance Guard. T Seetion Mountain Battery 
A Battalion, 
5. Required — 
tu) An appreciation of the situation with a brie fides r 
hon of your proposed plan. 
(hb) The orders you issue that evening 


APPRECIATION, 


The Green converging forees have, for objective, the hs 
communication of Red taain army, ef, the RARE LAR-KANTG 
RAM road, to attain which they must: dispose of, or avd, Rete 
force. ‘The latter they cannot connt on domg, the former th» 
cannot do with certainty, unless they unite their twa forest 
obtaining a numerical superiority over Redo Reda tek ae u, 
prevent Green newhing the dine of communication of bis taain az 
and to beat Green off with sueh loss as to disible him hemes one 
sequent on consideration mentioned in discussing Greeny object or) 
to prevent the junction of the two Green parties. 

The alternative of retiring on te the line PIRGAL-GALANT 
NARABLAR ARAL NARAD may be disrey. 
junction of Green's two forces unopposed and gives him the int at se 

Green Easter and Western forces have (Wo means of une = 
by othe crossing of the BARDALA at GUREAZ or by 
crossing ot the MAIZAR near AKHUNDAN (provides 
river i passble there) The latter anvelsing a cement by se 
forve or the other, 22omiles ay he dist sanded Tet ee 
therefore that ats the crossing at GURBAZ that Geen wil acs 
at, and consequently itis this eressing that Red moustdeny tt 


hed, as ata! 


wet: 


enemy which be can best de by ottensive action a pase diets e 
of GURBAZ weuld invelye hing ina conversing attack by the tes 
parts of Green fore and putout of question the chance of adoog 


Green any appreenble daniige 

Tos obsions that Redo basing deemed on oth nave acta acd 
Ving supemor to erther Gireen forces singly butanterice te tt 
united, must “Contam Come and stoke the other. this ano do te 
falitated by Che facts that Groom Boand Wo teres 
soenal styna ting for commiitieation (if we ae cept the bus abstr 
eid ARHUNDAN) 


sstaation, and cone ntrated action witlinet be easy, ae the tee fee 


amideper torts 


whooommandor will have his own views cn tt 


woof Conutiiite aterm 

The consid on tr Redas stallbhe stoke the EBoceatan” 
the Wo fore onus tered! 

Aasmaan that) Redis containing free 
ether Green foe than DPobarea. a 2 setiens Mean 
he wil have roma tote as mate kits 
buyer) $ sections Moan 
cavary. 


have diverge nt bit 


Pores SB baattaiiome bese neve weary 
on Battery and say Dp tn ge of 
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This is about equal to Green W. force but superior to Green E. 
force. The terrain renders it easier to contain Green W. than Green 
E,, as the former will have to pass the defile at WARLAKAIN and 
advance over open country on to another defile, viz., the crossing of 
the BARIALA. 

For reasons therefore of comparative strength and of terrain 
Red would contain Green W. and strike Green E. At 5-30 p.m. 14 
hours of daylight remain ; though there is nearly a full moon on April 
2nd, the country renders movement by night, except on the roads, 
most difticult, but Red can procure local guides, the inhabitants 
being friendly. 

Dawn about 5-15 AM. 

Climate cold and bracing ; but Red has just finished a marc 


ERRATA. 


Page 394, 11th line from bottom for “accept” read “except.” 
Page 396, line 2, for “column” read “col.” 


Page 397, line 12, for “under escort. Two” read “under 
escort of two.” 


take up a position prepared by the S. and M. covering the passage of 
the BARIALA at GURBAZ, which it must hold at all costs till 
Red’s striking force has disposed of Green E. party. 

The present Advance Guard will at once push on to the junction 
of roads 1} miles S.-W. of KHINA NARAIT where it should arrive 
about dark, and, reinforced by its other half battalion from the Main 
Body, will be in a position to frustrate any attempt the enemy might 
make to cut Red's line of communication with KANIGURAM bya 
night march. 

This force on the 3rd April will form the holding attack and 
will demonstrate towards KHINA NARAT and cooperate with 
the main attack, which will be made by Red Main Body, pis one 
battalion from the Rear Guard, from the direction of about MANAI 
NARAI, whence it can strike Green E. force in flank as it is drawn 
from the debouch by the holding attack. 

A night march across the country between GURBAZ and 
MANAI NARAL is difticult, but the spur is free of obstacles and 
troops for the main attack must reach MANAI NARAI at daybreak 
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or as soon after as posible: they must: therefore risk a start at 3.0 
a.soand with native guides march up the spur towands that esiunin 

They will biveuac N.oof bridge over MANADL ALGALD at 
GURBAZ. 

This arrangement willenable O.C. Red to vary the dispen 
of his main attack, and the actual postion trom whieh he stra: 
if necessary, according to the enemy's movements and pritens Thx 
more Green E. force advances against the holding attack, the mere 
he will expose his right) flank to Red's mai attack, 

Should Green BE. force not be drawn through the deboach as 
KHINA NARAT he must be attacked where he is, the demenstran oa 
being made towards the pass. the main attack from MANADNARAL 
vid the Long Hall N.-E ot KREEINA NARAL 

Then is some danger that Green Wo foree may uiake ine 
veniently rapid) progress against Red's contauiming foree , the | 
however, will have a prepared position coverng the crossing of 0 
BARIALA, and the ground over which Green must: advance dies 
hot offerany cover, Green's ds aeRuetas In artillery on thie ai 
is another factor against: Red but the situation is sach that a trea 
must be taken on one flank or the other. 

Should Red's plan tail, and either his contarmnit rhiy stracg 
force be driven) back, or the passage Woof GUREAZ bein sn os 
danger, there will be nothing for hum bat to unite: the two peut ore 
of hw terve and retire on to the line PIRGAL GALANT NABAT 
LAK ARATD NARAL 

‘Two othcers will be sent back at once to examine this pata 

O.Coat KANEGURAM will be asked to forwand te RH ALK 
KHELand SHINGI three days supplesand te detain the transys et 
there ain order te push the supphes further forward af necusaary. 


Orders for Halt By Bdr.-General X, Commanding Red 
Detached Force. 
Gurbets SANG pom, Quad Apr 1007. 


T. A Western forve of the enemy atreneth $ batt nes 


thonntan yuns and some MoT hos oeenpied MUERSAB an blastn 


forve of Che enemy stren Bobarlons, Steduntam gone ard ae. 
Mo oToas arriving at KEIN A NARAD his advanced tnege have 
sized that place 

Onur Rea Goudat WARZARAD N Advance Qoand at VANAT 
KACH, 

Rover BARDALA and SHAW AL Tnpaassadere eve ptatcrme rs 
W oof GUREAZ 

TE ‘Dhe deta heel force wel bivetae te nicht as ander 

TID OC. present: Rear Guard wl at ene despuych No? 
Battaconte pen tae Mar Body. He wl he'd a pe sition abe at 
WARZANRAD wih adeta hment oft eatt rent str nth te delay the 
enemy's advance on GUREAZ, and with the natoof be for,” r- 
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1 company S. and M. he will take up and prepare a position E. of 
BARIALA R. about GURBAZ to defend the river crossing there. 
The preparation of this position will be begun at once. 

is command will bivouac as here indicated. 

IV.—O. C. present Advance Guard will at once call up the half 
battalion of No. 5 Battalion now with Main Body, and advance to 
junction of roads 1} mile S. of KHINA NARAT and bivouac there. 

V.—Remainder of detached force will bivouac immediately N. 
of bridge over MANAI ALGAD. No. 2 Battalion will furnish 
piquets protecting the bivouac. 

VI.—2nd Line Transport, less ammunition mules, which will join 
1st Line, and Field Hospital, under escort. Two companies detailed 
by Officer Commanding No. 4 Battalion will halt for the night one 
mile S. of GURBAZ on the road following right bank of BARIALA 
river. 

VII.—Fires cannot be lighted. Rations for 8rd instant to be 
carried in haversacks. 

VIII.—Orders for operations to-morrow will issue later. 

IX.—Officer Commanding will be at GURBAZ for the night. 

(Sd.) P. Q., Masor, 
8.0. 


Dictated to Adjutants Nos. 3 and 4 Battalions. 

» Orderly Officer R. A. 

ines » S.and M. 

6 » Representatives of P. M. O. and C. S. and T. O. 
Copies to Officer Commanding Advance and Rear Guards. 
GURBAZ 6-0 P.M: 

Qrud April 1907. 


” 
” 


Operation Orders By Bdr.-General X, Commanding Red 
Detached Force. 
Gurbaz, 9-0 p.m., 2nd April 1907. 
I—No further intelligence to hand regarding enemy. 
II.—The G. O. C. intends to-morrow to contain enemy's W. 
force and attack his E. fon ie 
III.—Troops as per margin will form the 

{ireg en cary. containing force ; they will delay the enemy's 
jo. Min. Batty: less advance from WARZAKAI N. and defend the 

1,0°7;8. and crossing of BARIALA R. at GURBAZ, from 

: a position E. of the stream. This crossing 
must be denied to the enemy at all costs. 
IV.—Troops disposed as per margin will attack the encmy’s 

E. force as follows :-— 

: bona Holding attack—tThe force at the junction 
Sol B Somae. iess of roads id mile S. of KHINA NARAT at 
beer? wo. mtn. dawn to-morrow will demonstrate towards 
ee Re ccatien: KHINA NARAI and co-operate with the main 

Sas attack, 


50 
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Mein attack.—In order as) per margin, will leave the biven ee 

Na amen Batty. at 3-0 aM. Proops to be formed up at ther 

No 2 Battalion. respective bivenacs at 2-45 0 aa when 

No 3 Battalion. 

No 4Battalion,lees they will be conducted to their peastion in 
2 Coys column by officers detailed by the G. O. ©. 
This force will advance on MANADT NARAT whence to take ia 
flank the enemy at or about KHINA NARAL 

V.—O. C. 15th Cavalry will detail } troop fur duty with © n- 
taining force at WARZAKAL N, 
VIL—Second Line Transport, except ammunition mules, and Fie 
Hospital, under escort as oper maron = | 
eect Somes mat march at 5-30 4M. to-morrow eid pawd foe 
talion. ing R. bank of BARTALA Ro and LAK ABAL 
NAKAI to SHINGI. 
VIL—Signalling communication will be maintained thneich. ot 
the force, 
VHL—G. 0. C. will be with the main attack: despatches and 
communications for GO. C. should be sent to the battery ot the 
main attack. 


(Sd) P. QQ, Mason, 
SO. 
Dictated to Adjutanta Nos. 2,3 and 4 Battalions, 
» Orderly Otheer Ro A. and S. and M. 
" » Representative Po MoO. and CoS and T. O. 
Copies to QO. C. containing force at GURBAZ. 
» OL, fores at junction road Py mile So of KHINA 
NARAL. 
~ OW C. KANIGURAM. 
ne » O. C. Red Main Army. 
GURBAZ, 9-15. Pow: 
Qnd April 1907, 


REMARKS BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER, 


Thirteen solutions of the problem were received, many ¢ 
these were nearly equal in ment to the winning one 

The problem has been taken) from an inewent ine fa: ys 
modem war and is, of course, one of keeping the enemy « ted 
detachments ® parte; of containing one with the minimem fw 
necenmary while striking the other with all available steeng'h in 
ornler to overwhelin it while wolated. 

The winning solution is conadered to be the one which bat 
fulfils these principles, but there are smaller punts inatwh } 
are open to eriticisin and in which it sere dled by other elutoos, 

The solver asumes that Green's objective is the line of ovr. 
munications of the main Red Anny, thisis not peoomanly a, bes 
objective may equally well be the think of rear of the Ked Army, 
and, in conjunction with Chis, the dhapemal of the Red cogtaciung 
force 
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Sending back the 2nd Line Transport and Field Hospital to 
SHINGI, 12 miles away, seems unadvisable ; the latter will certainly 
be required during the fighting on the 3rd, and the former will 
remove available food supplies to a most inconvenient distance from 
the troops; it would seem better to utilise all empty ration transport. 
by sending it to, or towards, KANIGURAM, to refill (as has been 
arranged in one solution). The escort (2 companies) is also a large 
one considering how important every available rifle will be, in order 
to ensure success at the decisive point, ie, the attack of the 
Eastern Green Force ; this escort should be reduced to a minimum, 
even at some risk of the transport being insufficiently protected. 
Asking the O. C. KANIGURAM to send 3 days’ supplies to both 
KHALK KHEL and SHINGI and to retain transport at both 
these places is rather a large order ; it would probably be all he 
could do to send replenishment to one point. 

The early possession of the MANAI NARAT heights is im- 
portant, and it would be safer to secure these at once with a 
detachment, for it is possible that the Eastern Green Force, recognis- 
ing the importance of these heights, may push troops on to them 
during the night. 

The possibility of the floods subsiding, or of the enemy being 
able to construct bridges across the SHAWAL TANGI, and conse- 
quently the necessity for early action, was not considered in most 
of the solutions. 

In some of the orders the O. C. Force laid down the detailed 
order of march of a detachment, such as a Rear Guard ; this is 
imcorrect, the O, C. detachment would arrange such details in his 
own orders, Verbal orders were issued in some cases, even with 
detachments at a distance out; orders should always be in writing 
rea in this case there is no reason why they should not 

80, 

Some of the appreciations contained what might be termed 
a pictorial description of the ground, without any reference as to 
how the ground might affect the operations of either force; this is 
the important point; a mere description of the ground is of little 
or no value. 
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References ave toa map which will be supplied on demand. 

The SHAHO River is unfordable throughout, but its affluent 
from the south-east and the MAHMAD River are both fordable. 

The country is cut up by shallow nullahs easily passable by 
Infantry but forming considerable obstacles to the movement of 
mounted troops and transport. 


GENERAL IDEA. 


A Red Force of all arms is operating about ° W,” 25 miles N.-E- 
of SHAHDADPUR against a Blue Force based on “ X.” 75 miles 
due E. of that place. An inferior Red Force is at “ Y” 20 miles S.-W. 
of SHAHDADPUR, and _is contained by a Blue Force of slightly 
superior strength. ‘he Red Forces are in communication via “ Z,” 
30 miles W. of SHAHDADPUR. The country people are favourable 
to the Blues. 

In the beginning of April 1907, the Red Cominander at “ W” 
sees a favourable opportunity of taking the offensive against the 
Blues. He therefore wishes to call to him the Red Force at “Y.” 
The bridges over the SHAHO are still intact. He instructs the 
Red Commander to endeavour to join him by the evening of 
7th April. On the night of 5th-6th April the Red Commander at 
“Y" cludes the Blue Forces by a night march. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 
You are in command of the Red Advanced Guard consisting of 


troops as per margin. At 8 a.M. your 
i Goyer ee Main Guard is about 6 miles S.-W. of 
i Batter, infantry. SHAHDADPUR near KHAN MU- 
First Line Transpo: 


: apt HAMMA! NAHJO. ‘The Red Main 
Budy is 2 miles in rear. The Red Commander has impressed on you 


the necessity of securing the passages over the SHAHO, north’ of 
SHAHDADPUR 


At this time you receive the following from one of your Cavalry 
patrols :—- : “ 


No. 5. BUGIANJO. 
7-20 AM. 
6-4-07. 
The three stone bridges and the Railway bridge over the 
SHAHO, north of SHAHDADPUR, are intact “No signs of enemy. 


(Sd) ALB. &e, &e., 
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At 8-5 AM. you receive the following :— 


No. 4, : : WADADANI. 
7-30 A.M. 
" 6-4-07. 
Blue Cavalry Patrol advancing N.-W. tron MARAK THAIM. 
Now about 2 miles east of this place. 
(Sd) C. D., &e., &e. 


No. 6. SADIK SEHTO. 
; 7-30 A.M. 
2 6-4-07. 
From Sandhills Bine Cavalry visible near BHAN BHRANJO. 
Appears to be advancing rapidly. 
(Sd.) A B,, &., &e, 


Q. i.Assume a suitable formation for your Advanced Guard, 
show it on the map in red and write an’ appreciation 
of the situation. 

Q. ii.—State what action you would take on receiving the 
reports above mentioned. Mention precisely how your 
orders would be worded or written. 


Intending competitors should forward their names to the Secretary of the Institu- 
-tion with the sum of Re. 1, when they will receive a copy of the map to which the 
scheme relates, together with all instructions. 


This competition will close on the Ist December 1907. Solutions receive! after 
that date will be treated as late for adjudication. 
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GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY 1907. 

The use of entrenchments and field fortification in the attack, 
as exemplified by recent wars; together with suggestions 
concerning the nature, distribution and carriage of entrench- 
ing tools. 


By Mayor E. J. M. Woop, 99TH Deccan INFANTRY. 


Motto :—“ Field Fortifications are always useful, never 
harmful, when they are well wnderstood.” 


(NaPOLEON—MaXIMES DE GUERRE.) 


Although there is abundant evidence from works still existent 
that entrenchments and field fortification were employed and their 
advantages thoroughly understood in the remote ages when primi- 
tive man fought with primitive weapons, it is equally evident 
that they were utilised solely in the defence, and their employment 
considered as incompatible with the freedom and activity required 
from the attacker. 

Later on, when war had developed into a science, armies become 
more mobile, and weapons more accurate and long-ranging, it came 
to be recognised that field fortification, though a valuable and in fact 
indispensable adjunct to a successful defence, was nevertheless but a 
means to an end and that, in order that a complete success be ob- 
tained, the assumption of the offensive, at some period of the fight, 
on the part of the defender was essential. It was, however, a very 
long time before this fact was fully recognised, and defences long 
continued to be constructed in such a manner as to offer as great an 
obstacie to an advance by the defenders as to an assault by the at- 


tackers. 
51 
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The advantages of the Otfensive—Defensive once recognised, field 
fortification came to be relegated to its proper sphere, as an auxiliary 
only, and not the main desideratum to the successful defence of 
@ position. 

It is only in very recent times that it has begun to be recognised 
that field fortifications and entrenchments may likewise prove a most 
valuable auxiliary in the attack. The whole idea of field fortifica- 
tion, or what was an almost synonymous term—“ field defences,” 
seemed to negative any connection between them and the attack. 
Not that the valuc of what has been termed “aggressive fortification” 
has not been recognised on occasions, for it was employed as long 
agoas the American Civil War and the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 ; 
while in the Franco-German War, there were several instances of its 
usz—notably at the Battle of Mars la Tour, where the Prussians 
in their attack, having gained possession of Vionville, promptly 
proceeded to entrench, and so strengthened their position in that 
village that, in spite of the desperate attempts of the French to 
retake it, it remained in their hands and formed a valuable point 
@appui. 

Thus here and there scattered examples may be found of the 
employment of field fortification by troops acting on the offensive, 
but it has been left to the South African and Russo-Japanese Wars 
to demonstrate that the spade is second only to the rifle in the 
winning of battles, and that on the modern battlefield it is almost 
of as great value in the attack as in the defence. 

It would seem advisable before proceeding further to explain 
what is no doubt meant to be understood by the expression “ in the 
attack ” in the sentence which forms the subject of thisessay. It has 
of course no reference to the deliberate attack on a fortress, or a posi- 
tion so strongly fortified that the attackers are compelled to sit down 
to adeliberate siege, as the Russians were eventually compelled to 
do before Plevna. 

The necessity for cutrenching and fortification in this kind of 
attack has always been recognised, and the approach, by means of 
trenches, redoubts and parallels, pushed gradually nearer until the 
time for the final assault, has been the normal procedure from the 
earliest times, but this species of entrenching hardly comes within 
what is usually known as field fortification. On the other hand, it is 
not restricted to the typical “attack,” i.e, an advance on a defined 
position by an attacker culminating in an assault and bayonet charge, 
for it may be held to include all those various tactical movements 
contemplated in attacking an enemy in position, which are referred 
to in section 110 of Combined Training, where the best type of an 
offensive battle is defined as “a methodical progression from point 
to point, resulving itself into a series of distinct engagements cach 
raging round a different locality and cach protracted over many 
hours.” The expression too, no doubt, is meant to include offensive 
action on the part of the defenders, and all the “ variations in a 
combat which resolve themselves into attack and defence.” 
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With regard to the selection of the “recent wars” from which 
to seek for examples of the use of entrenchments and field fortifica- 
tion in the attack, it seems superfluous to look further than those 
already referred to, viz., the Boer and Russo-Japanese Wars. In 
both these campaigns rifle and cannon had reached practically 
to their present state of perfection as regards range, accuracy and 
rapidity of fires, the conditions as regards armament were therefore 
as nearly as possible the same as will obtain in the future, at any 
rate for some time. 

The very extensive use of the spade by the Japanese with such 
good results to themselves furnishes an example such as could 
be obtained from no other campaign, while the many occasions 
during the Boer War on which we failed, owing to lack of experience 
to realise the value of entrenching in the attack may be held to 
furnish an equally valuable object-lesson. 

It next remains to decide on the best method of deriving 
instruction from these wars as to the various uses to which, and the 
circumstances under which, entrenchments and field fortification 
may be usefully employed in the attack. It is considered that 
this could be best achieved by taking one by one, the different uses 
to which entrenching in the attack may be put, as gathered 
from a study of these campaigns, and illustrating each one by 
examples of occasions when they were actually employed with 
advantage, or when they might and should with equal advantage 
have been so employed. 

In describing the various methods of employment the principle 
has been followed of taking them in the order in which they would 
usually be adopted, from the initial stages of a battle up to the 
final assault. No doubt some of these uses, which have been classed 
separately, might come under one heading and, in some cases, 
they naturally merge one into the other, but for the sake of 
clearness and illustration it seems better to keep them thus separated. 
They are as follows :— 

The construction of entrenchments by an attacking force in 

Various uses of unticipation of an advance to attack, either to 
entrenchments 2 serve us @ point d’appui or wpon which to 
examples. fall back in case of a reverse. 

A good illustration of this is furnished. by the Japanese prepara- 
tions prior to the action at Yushiu-lin, fought on the 31st July 1904. 
On the 19th July the 12th Division of the lst Japanese Army 
had defeated the Russians and driven them outof their position 
at Chao-tao. On the night of the 20th July General Inouye, 
under cover of his outposts, set to work to dig a line of entrench- 
ments about 2,000 yards beyond the Chao-tao position, and about 
3,000 yards from a position at Yushiu-lin beyond which the Russians 
had retired, but which from its nature was unsuitable for occupation 
by the Japanese. 

These entrenchments were made right across the valley leading 
from Chao-tao to Yushiu-lin, and the Gencral’s intention in making 
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them was doubtless—(r) to have a good poont Copprdior staring 
point: for an attack on the Yushia-lin’ position, and (i) te b 
good cover to nally on in case such an attack should fail, theme t 
ho natural cover anywhere in the valley, as far back as Chee te. 
from:gans on the Shisan Ridve (part of the Yushin-lin positrons 

These entrenchments had stiall trenches in advanes of the en 
for donble sentries at night; they thas in addition athorded og eed 
protection for the outpost line, and Kept back the enemy emo ns i 
tring parties; the whele were concealed from the enetuy by the 
kaohang fields. The attack by the Japanese on the Russian pat. 
at Yushio-lin did) not take place until the Sist of July ao the 
preliminary entrenching: was earned out over ten days be tere the 
actual attack. 

The battle of the Sha-ho furnishes another example of thee 
of field) fortitieation. ‘Phe Japanese had become awane that tr 
Russian forces ain front of ther right, eer, that portion tedd by ore 
Ist Army. were berg stronaty reintoreed, and Marshal iy aw 
divining their intention te turn tis right) flank, had nes tye oe 
make a countersmove asunst the whole Russian front as the best 
means of defeating the scheme. 

On the 24th September the 2nd Division of the Tet Ars 
was advanced and ordered to entrench itself along a peeition pn en 
of the Yentat coalanine, with ats oryht on the valley of Dba ean 
anchoats lett near the village of Hiakorershi, ‘The tronehes wee 
elabertely prepared with head cover made by netehes ain tt 
meen and traverses: for protection from cnfiiade fine owt + 
| yproot shelter constructed of lowe rooted with sade were pres teed 
every few yards, Tn additien, pesitions were ontronched te the 
battered, with berob proof shelter) for the de tachimetins 
elaborate entrenchments tuust have token seme dave to make aret 
there can bene doubt were constructed te form oa starting pect 
from whieh this Pisasten should commence thet forward teave+ 
aswell as te serve asacrallying pormtan the event oof thie fe eward 
movement bang repulsed or ge chips teenuboe the Divison te bof 
ite ground: should the Russians atcick befone the Divas: was nat 
Itself te advance 

On beth these oceustons the Dapaness dd mot hes tate te er 
pend ao tromendeus ameuntiot teeta: and dibear on onten bors 
Which miayht pasibi never te usd but ther dat 
ing with therpear teal le rate meth ads throny 


poms 


mois in kets 


it the evra oe 
As mtiatter of tiet the Rossans did miwe am advan tewarte rt: 
Postion on the Torh Qe ber abeataa tern Sht wer the enter oe 
tootite had beet eonetraetecd cared she led tue Sapeanese bere os 
which, however, were tee weg etitietrehedd tes othe Row ee 
intantey alse pode whew of adean ow batonever can, woes 
mittee nange On the ge ot the Dee Oh be the 2rd Phare oe 
Motrome the rte hes ard wes ane 


emetyte 
Aotere eaten ou 
sida cotd Gens, techt have been aipowed woth advantac os 


An vsti ef an eee on when 
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furnished by the battle of Colenso in the Boer War. The attack on 
the Boer positions along the Tugela near Colenso had been con- 
templated by General Buller some time before it actually took 
place; the ground south of the river over which the troops were to 
advance to the attack was absolutely open for miles in front of the 
excellent, cover afforded to the enemy by the kopjes and hills on 
the north bank. It would have been of enormous advantage to have 
had a line of entrenchments, with good cover for guns, constructed 
within about 3,000 yards of the river, under shelter of which the 
troops could have been concentrated at a comparatively short dis- 
tance of their objective, and which, as the event showed, would 
have been the saving of the situation, in providing a rallying point 
behind which they could have retired when the unexpected strength 
of the Boer position was disclosed. 

Here there could have been a reorganisation and reforming of 
the troops, after which a renewed attack could easily have been 
made, aided immensely by complete information of the enemy's 
strength and dispositions. With such a position the recovery of 
the abandoned guns would have been a certainty. Nor should there 
have been any difficulty in executing such entrenchments, for had 
the Boers attempted actively to interfere with the work they would 
have had to assume the offensive and completely disclose their own 
dispositions, neither of which proceedings would have at all suited 
their plans, while the naval guns could easily have kept down any 
fire from the Boer long range guns, had the latter considered it 
worth while to shell the working parties. The work too could have 
been carried on entirely at night, if it had been found necessary or 
desirable. 

The advisability of some such preparation seems to have been 
impressed on General Buller by his subsequent operations against 
the Boers, for, prior to his final and successful advance to the relief 
of Ladysmith by means of an attack on the Boer positions south of 
the Tugela, he on the 14th February took up a position along the 
Hussar Hill heights with Lyttelton’s Division on the right, Warren's 
on the left, and the mounted troops on both flanks, and entrenched. 
The actual advance from this position was not made until the 17th. 

It is obvious that this use of field fortification would not be 
desirable on occasions where surprise forms the main consideration, 
but this does not detract from the advantages to be derived from its 
employment under suitable circumstances. 


2. The construction of corer for artillery. 

The long range and marvellous accuracy of modern artillery makes 
it imperative that artificial cover be provided for guns in future in the 
attack as well as in the defence; there can be no more trotting or 
galloping into action and unlimbering under the enemy's fire; such 
action would mean annihilation before a shot was fired. The Japanese 
recognised this fact. at once, and it was only on very rare occasions 
throughout the war that their guns opened fire without first providing 
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That night with great difficulty some heavy guns were brought up 
on to the hill whence they could command the Boer position on the 
summit of the Pass, During the 7th June more heavy guns were 
placed on advanced features more or less commanding the Boer 
positions, It was not until June 8th when a large number of these 
long range guns had been got into position and were ready to open 
fire that the attack on the Pass commenced. 

As aresult of the fire of these heavy guns the Boers were 
unable to oceupy their trenches along the crest, and the infantry 
were thus able to advance up the steep slopes of the mountain 
practically unmolested, and when they had once reached the crest 
the Boers made but a short fight before retiring. 

The capture of the Pass would have been a very different 
matter had not the artillery by its fire from these carefully selected 
and prepared positions driven the Boers away from the crest. 

(b)) During an attech.—The great duration of many battles 
in the recent war, when for day after day the Japanese pushed their 
advance against the Russian positions, afforded many opportunities 
of constructing cover for artillery during the attack. In the 
majority of cases advantage was taken of the cover of darkness to 
prepare these positions, partly on account of the great difticulty of 
entrenching under fire, and partly that, under modern conditions, 
it is a highly risky proceeding to move guns from one position 
to another within range of the enemy's artillery, except of course 
the change under cover from one previously prepared position to 
another, and consequently the guns were not often moved in daylight. 

At the battle of the Sha-Ho the Japanese began their forward 
move on the 10th October; resistance was stubborn, the fight for the 
possession of each village held by the Russians constituting a 
separate struggle with attack and counter-atti ack. 

During the 12th October the Gth Division, 2nd Japanese Army, 
had failed to make much progress and General Oku resolved to push 
on under cover of night, and attack with that Division at dawn the 
villages of Erh-shih-chia-tsz and Hsiao-tung-tai; the 6th and 13th 
Regiments of Artillery were accordingly advanced after dark, took 
up entrenched positions whence they could ettectively cover the 
infantry attack, and opened fire directly daylight dawned. 

These guns were largely instrumental in bringing about the 
success of this attack. 

Similarly in the case of the 8rd Division, 2nd Army. On the 
night of the 11th October this Division was in occupation of the 
village of Hsiao-chien-kou, which they had captured after severe 
fighting just before sunset; preparations were at once made for the 
advance next day, and the artillery of the Division, together with 
some guns previously captured trom the Russians, took up positions 
to cover the further advance. 

These positions were as usual most carefully prepared with deep 
trenches for the detachments as well as pits for ammunition wagons, 
and the guns moved into them before daylight. 
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References ave toa map which will be xupplicd on demand. 

The SHAHO River is unfordable throughout, but its affluent 
from the south-east and the MAHMAD River are both fordable. 

The country is cat up by shallow nullahs easily passable by 
Infantry but forming considerable obstacles to the movement. of 
tiounted troops and transport. 


GENERAL IDEA. 


A Red Force of all arms is operating about © W,” 25 miles N.-E- 
of SHAHDADPUR against a Blue Force based on “X.” 75 miles 
due E. of that place. An inferior Red Force is at “ Y” 20 miles S.-W. 
of SHAHDADPUR, and _ is contained by a Blue Force of slightly 
superior strength. ‘The Red Forces are in communication ria“ Z,” 
30 miles W. of SHAHDADPUR. = ‘The country people are favourable 
to the Blues. 

In the beginning of April 1907,the Red Commander at “ W” 
seen a favourable opportunity of taking the offensive against the 
Blues. He therefore wishes to call to him the Red Force at “Y.” 
The bridges over the SHAHO are still intact. He instructs the 
Red Commander to endeavour to join him by the evening of 
7th April. On the night of 5th-6th April the Red Commander at 
“Y" cludes the Blue Forces by a night: march. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 
You are in command of the Red Advanced Guard consisting of 


1 Squadrons Cavatry. troops as per margin, At 8 AM. your 


Main Guard is about 6 miles S.-W. of 
H Getter7 Be 4. . SHAHDADPUR near KHAN MU- 
First Line Transport. 


: depras HAMMA! NAHJO. The Red Main 
Body is 2 miles in rear. ‘The Red Commander has impressed on you 


the hecessity of securing the passages over the SHAHO, north of 
SHAHDADPUR 


At this time you receive the following from one of your Cavalry 
patrols :—- ‘ , 


No. 5. BUGIANJO. 
7-20 aM. 
6-4-07. 
The three stone bridges and the Railway bridge over the 
SHAHO, north of SHAHDADPUR, are intact “No signs of enemy. 


(Sd) AL B.. &e., &e., 
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At 8-5 AM. you receive the following :— 
No. 4, ; : WADADANI. 
7-30 A.M. 
: 6-4-07. 
Blue Cavalry Patrol advancing N.-W. from MARAK THAIM. 
Now about 2 miles east of this place. 
(Sd.) C. D., &e., &e. 
No, 6. SADIK SEHTO. 
7-30 A.M. 
2° 6-4-07. 
From Sandhills Bine Cavalry visible near BHAN BHRANJO. 
Appears to be advancing rapidly. 
(Sd) A B, &e., &e. 


Q. i.—Assume a suitable formation for your Advanced Guard, 
show it on the map in red and write an appreciation 
of the situation. 

Q. ii.State what action you would take on receiving the 
reports above mentioned. Mention precisely how your 
orders would be worded or written. 


Intending competitors should forward their names to the Secretary of the Institu- 
tion with the sum of Re. 1, when they will receive a copy of the map to which the 
scheme relates, together with all instructions. 

This competition will close on the Ist December 1907. Solutions receive! after 
that date will he treated a late for adjudication. 
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The use of entrenchments and field fortification in the attack, 
as exemplified by recent wars; together with suggestions 
concerning the nature, distribution and carriage of entrench- 
ing tools. 


By Masor E. J. M. Woop, 99TH Deccan INFANTRY. 


Motto :—“ Field Fortificutions are always useful, never 
harmful, when they are well understood.” 


(NaPOLEON—MaAXIMES DE GUERRE.) 


Although there is abundant evidence from works still existent 
that entrenchments and ficld fortification were employed and their 
advantages thoroughly understood in the remote ages when primi- 
tive man fought with primitive weapons, it is equally evident 
that they were utilised solely in the defence, and their employment 
considered as incompatible with the freedom and activity required 
from the attacker. 

Later on, when war had developed intoa science, armies become 
more mobile, and weapons more accurate and long-ranging, it came 
to be recognised that field fortification, though a valuable and in fact 
indispensable adjunct to a successful defence, was nevertheless but a 
means to an end and that, in order that a complete success be ob- 
tained, the assumption of the offensive, at some period of the fight, 
on the part of the defender was essential. It was, however, a very 
long time before this tact was fully recognised, and defences long 
continued to be constructed in such a manner as to offer as great an 
obstacie to an advance by the defenders as to an assault by the at- 


tackers. 
51 
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The advantages of the Offensive—Defensive once recognised, field 
fortification came to be relegated to its proper sphere, as an auxiliary 
only, and not the main desideratum to the successful defence of 
a position, 

It is only in very recent times that it has begun to be recognised 
that field fortifications and entrenchments may likewise prove a most 
valuable auxiliary in the attack. The whole idea of field fortifica- 
tion, or what was an almost synonymous term—“field defences,” 
seemed to negative any connection between them and the attack. 
Not that the value of what has been termed “ aggressive fortification” 
has not been recognised on occasions, for it was employed as long 
agoas the American Civil War and the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 ; 
while in the Franco-German War, there were several instances of its 
use—notably at the Battle of Mars la Tour, where the Prussians 
in their attack, having gained possession of Vionville, promptly 
proceeded to entrench, and so strengthened their position in that 
village that, in spite of the desperate attempts of the French to 
retake it, it remained in their hands and formed a valuable point 
@uppui. 

Thus here and there scattered examples may be found of the 
employment of field fortification by troops acting on the offensive, 
but it has been left to the South African and Russo-Japanese Wars 
to demonstrate that the spade is second only to the rifle in the 
winning of battles, and that on the modern battlefield it is almost 
of as great value in the attack as in the defence. 

It would seem advisable before proceeding further to explain 
what is no doubt meant to be understood by the expression “ in the 
attack ”in the sentence which forms the subject of thisessay. It has 
of course no reference to the deliberate attack on a fortress, ora posi- 
tion so strongly fortified that the attackers are compelled to sit down 
to a deliberate siege, as the Russians were eventually compelled to 
do before Plevna. 

The necessity for entrenching and fortification in this kind of 
attack has always been recognised, and the approach, by means of 
trenches, rcdoubts and parallels, pushed gradually nearer until the 
time for the final assault, has been the normal procedure from the 
earliest times, but this species of entrenching hardly comes within 
what is usually known as field fortification. On the other hand, it is 
not restricted to the typical “attack,” ie, an advance on a defined 
position by an attacker culminating in an assault and bayonet charge, 
for it may be held to include all those various tactical movements 
contemplated in attacking an enemy in position, which are referred 
to in section 110 of Combined Training, where the best type of an 
offensive battle is defined as ‘a methodical progression from point 
to point, resolving itself into a series of distinct. engagements cach 
raging round a different. lucality and cach protracted over many 
hours.” The expression too, no doubt, is meant to include offensive 
action on the part of the defenders, and all the “ variations in a 
vombat which resolve themselves into attack and defence.” 
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With regard to the selection of the “recent wars” from which 
to seck for examples of the use of entrenchments and field fortifica- 
tion in the attack, it seems superfluous to look further than those 
already referred to, viz., the Boer and Russo-Japanese Wars. In 
both these campaigns rifle and cannon had reached practically 
to their present state of perfection as regards range, accuracy and 
rapidity of fires, the conditions as regards armament were therefore 
as nearly as possible the same as will obtain in the future, at any 
rate for some time. 

The very extensive use of the spade by the Japanese with such 
good results to themselves furnishes an example such as could 
be obtained from no other campaign, while the many occasions 
during the Boer War on which we failed, owing to lack of experience 
to realise the value of entrenching in the attack may be held to 
furnish an equally valuable object-lesson. 

It next remains to decide on the best method of deriving 
instruction from these wars as to the various uses to which, and the 
circumstances under which, entrenchments and field fortification 
may be uscfully employed in the attack. It is considered that 
this could be best achieved by taking one by one, the different uses 
to which entrenching in the attack may be put, as_ gathered 
from a study of these campaigns, and illustrating each one by 
examples of occasions when they were actually employed with 
advantage, or when they might and should with equal advantage 
have been so employed. 

In describing the various methods of employment the principle 
has been followed of taking them in the order in which they would 
usually be adopted, from the initial stages of a battle up to the 
final assault. No doubt some of these uses, which have been classed 
separately, might come under one heading and, in some cases, 
they naturally merge one into the other, but for the sake of 
clearness and illustration it seems better to keep them thus separated. 
They are as follows :— 

The construction of entrenchments by un attacking force in 

Various uses of anticipution of an advance to attuch, either to 
epirenchments in serve as @ point d'appui or upon which to 
examples. fall back in case of a reverse. 

A good illustration of this is furnished by the Japanese prepara- 
tions prior to the actionat Yushiu-lin, fought on the 31st July 1904, 
On the 19th July the 12th Division of the Ist Japanese Army 
had defeated the Russians and driven them outof their position 
at Chao-tao. On the night of the 20th July General Inouye, 
under cover of his outposts, set to work to dig a line of entrench- 
ments about 2,000 yards beyond the Chao-tao position, and about 
3,000 yards from a position at Yushiu-lin beyond which the Russians 
had retired, but which from its nature was unsuitable for occupation 
by the Japanese. 

These entrenchments were made right across the valley leading 
from Chao-tao to Yushiu-lin, and the Gencral’s intention in making 
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them was doubtless—(a) to have a good point d’appwi or starting 
point for an attack on the Yushiu-lin position, and (b) to have 
good cover to rally on in case such an attack should fail, there being 
no natural cover anywhere in the valley, as far back as Chao-tao, 
from:guns on the Shisan Ridge (part of the Yushiu-lin position). 

These entrenchments had small trenches in advance of them 
for double sentries at night; they thus in addition afforded good 
protection for the outpost line, and kept back the enemy's reconnoi- 
tring parties; the whole were conccaled from the enemy by the 
kaoliang fields. The attack by the Japanese on the Russian position 
at Yushiu-lin did not take place until the 31st of July, so this 
preliminary entrenching was carried out over ten days before the 
actual attack. 

The battle of the Sha-ho furnishes another example of this use 
of field fortification. The Japanese had become aware that the 
Russian forces in front of their right, viz. that portion held by the 
1st Army, were being strongly reinforced, and Marshal Oyama, 
divining their intention to turn his right flank, had resolved to 
make a counter-move against the whole Russian front as the best 
means of defeating the scheme. 

On the 24th September the 2nd Division of the Ist Army 
was advanced and ordered to entrench itself along a position north 
of the Yentai coal-mine, with its right in the valley of Daisan 
and its left near the village of Hakoreishi. The trenches were 
elaborately prepared with head cover made by notches in the 

arapets, and traverses for protection from enfilade fire, while 
i proof shelters constructed of logs roofed with sods were provided 
every few yards. In addition, positions were entrenched for the 
batteries, with bomb proof shelters for the detachments. These 
elaborate entrenchments must have taken some days to make, and 
there can be no doubt, were constructed to form a starting point 
from which this Division should commence their forward movement, 
as well as to serve as a rallying point in the event of this forward 
movement being repulsed, or perhaps to enable the Division to hold 
its ground should the Russians attack before the Division was ready 
itself to advance. 

On both these occasions the Japanese did not hesitate to ex- 
pend a tremendous amount of trouble and labour on entrenchments 
which might possibly never be used, but their doing so is in keep- 
ing with their careful deliberate methods throughout the campaign. 
As a matter of fact the Russians did make an Fie wards, the 
position on the 10th October, about a fortnight after the entrench- 
ments had been constructed, and shelled the Japanese batteries, 
which, however, were too well entrenched to suffer; the Russian 
infantry also made a show of advancing but never came within 
rifle range. On the night of the 10th October the 2nd Division 
emerged from their trenches and assumed the offensive. 

An example of an occasion when field fortification, under 
similar conditions, might have been employed with advantage is 
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furnished by the battle of Colenso in the Boer War. The attack on 
the Boer positions along the Tugela near Colenso had been con- 
templated by General Buller some time before it actually took 
place; the ground south of the river over which the troops were to 
advance to the attack was absolutely open for miles in front of the 
excellent. cover afforded to the enemy by the kopjes and hills on 
the north bank. It would have been of enormous advantage to have 
had a line of entrenchments, with good cover for guns, constructed 
within about 3,000 yards of the river, under shelter of which the 
troops could have been concentrated at a comparatively short dis- 
tance of their objective, and which, as the event showed, would 
have been the saving of the situation, in providing a rallying point 
behind which they could have retired when the unexpected strength 
of the Boer position was disclosed. 

Here there could have been a reorganisation and reforming of 
the troops, after which a renewed attack could easily have been 
made, aided immensely by complete information of the enemy’s 
strength and dispositions. With such a position the recovery of 
the abandoned guns would have been a certainty. Nor should there 
have been any difficulty in executing such entrenchments, for had 
the Boers attempted actively to interfere with the work they would 
have had to assume the offensive and completely disclose their own 
dispositions, neither of which proceedings would have at all suited 
their plans, while the naval guns could easily have kept down any 
fire from the Boer long range guns, had the latter considered it 
worth while to shell the working parties. ‘The work too could have 
been carried on entirely at night, if it had been found necessary or 
desirable. 

The advisability of some such preparation seems to have been 
impressed on General Buller by his subsequent operations against 
the Boers, for, prior to his final and successful advance to the relief 
of Ladysmith by means of an attack on the Boer positions south of 
the Tugela, he on the 14th February took up a position along the 
Hussar Hill heights with Lyttelton’s Division on the right, Warren's 
on the left, and the mounted troops on both flanks, and entrenched. 
The actual advance from this position was not made until the 17th. 

It is obvious that this use of field fortification would not be 
desirable on occasions where surprise forms the main consideration, 
but this does not detract from the advantages to be derived from its 
employment under suitable circumstances. 


2. The construction of corer for artillery. 


The long range and marvellous accuracy of modern artillery makes 
it imperative that artificial cover be provided for guns in future in the 
attack as well as in the defence; there can be no more trotting or 
galloping into action and unlimbering under the enemy’s fire; such 
action would mean annihilation before a shot was fired. The Japanese 
recognised this fact at once, and it was only on very rare occasions 
throughout the war that their guns opencd fire without first providing 
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shelter for the detachments; as a rule gunpits or epaulments 
were most carefully prepared before ashot was fired, and cover pro- 
vided for everyone, officers included. This entrenching was carried 
out both prior to and during an attack. 

(a) Before an attuck.—The Russo-Japanese War furnishes 
many examples of this. At the very first battle of the war the 
Japanese took the precaution to provide beforehand artificial cover 
for their artillery. On the night of the 29th April 1904 positions 
for their howitzers, from which the Japanese hoped great things, 
were very carefully prepared and_ thoroughly crteiched On the is- 
land of Kin-tai-to in the River Yalu, and everything possible was 
done to conceal them. The fire from these howitzers on the Russian 
position at Chiu-lien-cheng was most tclling, and no doubt it was 
largely due to it that the Japanese infantry were able to cross bare 
ground and ford a bad stream in the face of fire of infantry entrenched 
only 800 or 1,000 yards away, while so effectively were they 
concealed and protected that no Russian shells fell even in their 
vicinity ; the gunners were thus able to maintain their fire undis- 
turbed by the enemy’s shells. 

Again at the actionat Yushiu-lin on the 31st July 1904 the 
Japanese prepared positions for their artillery close to the entrenched 
position previously referred to, but, whereas the position had been 
prepared days beforehand, the cover for the guns was only constructed 
on the night immediately preceding the attack, in order that 
the Russians should have no idea of their whereabouts. Here 
again the cover was most carefully prepared with good rear and 
lateral communications. The result justified the precautions, for 
again the Russians were unable to locate the Japanese guns, which 
suffered very little in consequence. 

It was not always possible for positions for the Japanese guns 
to be prepared with so much care ; at the action at Chao-tao on the 
19th April 1904 they only took up the positions assigned to them 
just before daybreak, but all the same they hastily entrenched before 
opening fire. 

The occasions during the war when cover for artillery was con- 
structed beforehand by the Japanese were numerous, it was in fact 
their invariable custom whenever possible to select the positions for 
the guns by deylight and construct the epaulments, ctc., after dark, 
t!.e guns being placed in them before dawn. 

This practice might have been followed with advantage more 
frequently than it was in the Boer War, though no doubt the know- 
ledge of the numericai inferiority of the Bver artillery led to the 
neglect of such precautions. On one occasion at least, however, the 
results obtained by the placing of artillery in position before- 
hand were such as to thoroughly commend the practice. This 
occasion was Buller’s attack on Botha’s Pass on the 8th June. On 
June 6th the South African Light Horse scized Van Wyk’s Hill, a 
yrominent feature opposite the Pass, and after reinforcement by 
Dekes Brigade repulsed a bold attempt of the Boers to retake it. 
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That night with great difficulty some heavy guns were brought up 
on to the hill whence they could command the Boer position on the 
summit of the Pass. During the 7th June more heavy guns were 
placed on advanced features more or less commanding the Boer 
positions. It was not until June 8th when alarge number of these 
long range guns had been got into position and were ready to open 
fire that the attack on the Pass commenced. 

As aresult of the fire of these heavy guns the Boers were 
unable to occupy their trenches along the crest, and the infantry 
were thus able to advance up the steep slopes of the mountain 
practically unmolested, and when they had once reached the crest 
the Boers made but a short fight before retiring. 

The capture of the Pass would have been a very different 
matter had not the artillery by its fire from these carefully selected 
and prepared positions driven the Boers away from the crest. 

(6) During an attack.—The great duration of many battles 
in the recent war, when for day after day the Japanese pushed their 
advance against the Russian positions, afforded many opportunities 
of constructing cover for artillery during the attack. In the 
majority of cases advantage was taken of the cover of darkness to 
prepare these positions, partly on account of the great difficulty of 
entrenching under fire, and partly that, under modern conditions, 
it is a highly risky proceeding to move guns from one position 
to another within range of the enemy’s artillery, except of course 
the change under cover from one previously prepared position to 
another, and consequently the guns were not often moved in daylight. 

At the battle of the Sha-Ho the Japanese began their forward 
move on the 10th October; resistance was stubborn, the fight for the 
possession of each village held by the Russians constituting a 
separate struggle with attack and counter-attack. 

During the 12th October the 6th Division, 2nd Japanese Army, 
had failed to make much progress and General Oku resolved to push 
on under cover of night, and attack with that Division at dawn the 
villages of Erh-shih-chia-tsz and Hsiao-tung-tai; the 6th and 13th 
Regiments of Artillery were accordingly advanced after dark, took 
up entrenched positions whence they could eftectively cover the 
infantry attack, and opened fire directly daylight dawned. 

These guns were largely instrumental in bringing about the 
success of this attack. 

Similarly in the case of the 3rd Division, 2nd Army. On the 
night of the 11th October this Division was in occupation of the 
village of Hsiao-chien-kou, which they had captured after severe 
Bgbhing Jos before sunset ; preparations were at once made for the 
advance next day, and the artillery of the Division, together with 
some guns previously captured from the Russians, took up positions 
to cover the further advance. 

These positions were as usual most carefully prepared with deep 
trenches for the detachments as well as pits for ammunition wagons, 
and the guns moved into them before daylight. 
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The above are examples of cover for artillery constructed during 
the attack by night, but when compelled to advance their guns by 
daylight the Japanese invariably prepared cover for the detachments 
before opening fire. 

At the battle of the Sha-ho on the 12th October the Russians 
were retiring at about 10-30 a.m. from the Shotatsuko valley ; the 
Japanese artillery of the 2nd Division were too far off to do much 
damage so advanced ; before firing a round, however, the gunners set 
to work to dig up cover. This caused some delay and the oppor- 
tunity afforded to open fire on the exccllent target offered by the 
retiring Russian infantry was to a certain extent wasted. Again on 
the same day about 4 p.m. three field batteries were moved up to a 
position close to the hill of Tera-yama, but did not open fire until 
they had spent half an hour in digging gunpits. Directly they did 
open fire they were located by the Russian gunners who directed 
rafales at them; this fire had the Japanese batteries been un- 
entrenched would speedily have silenced them. 

At the battle of Mukden on the 2nd March the 5th Regiment 
of Mountain Artillery was detailed shortly after 1 P.M. to cover the 
attack by the 5th Japanese Division on the village of Chou-kuan-pu ; 
it accordingly came up under cover of a village, and the gunners at 
once set to work making emplacements for their guns along the east 
side of this village No guns were brought up until the emplace- 
ments were all completed, and fire was not opened until 2-45 P.M. 

It may be maintained that this reluctance of the Japanese 
pune to open fire without first entrenching was apt to lead to 

elay at important junctures and the loss of valuable opportunities ; 
this was the case on the occasion above referred to ; but having regard 
to the rapidity with which unprotected guns can be placed out of 
action by the fire of modern artillery, the circumstances would have 
to be very urgent and exceptional to justify guns disclosing their 
positions by opening fire betore some cover had been prepared. 

That the Japanese recogniscd that there were occasious on 
which cover for artillery could and should be dispensed with is 
shown by the fact that, after the pursuit of the Russians began on 
the 8th March after the battle of Mukden, the Japanese batteries 
did without cover, everything being sacrificed to the necessity of 
causing as much damage to the retreating enemy as possible, while 
the risks involved were of course proportionately less. 

In the South African War, as has been said, the numerical 
inferiority of the Boer artillery rendered the elaborate preparation of 
cover of less importance, and guns were frequently moved from one 
position to another in the daytime and within range of the enemy’s 
guns without incurring scrious risk, though this did not always hold 
good. Experience, however, showed that the value of good cover was 
by no means to be ignored. During the operations on the Tugela 
which led to the relief of Ladysmith, Lyttelton’s Division was order- 
ed to carry out an attack on the Boer position at Monte Cristo at 
dawn on the 18th February. In order to provide artillery support 
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for this attack the guns of the 64th Battery were dragged up on to 
a knoll half way up the Cingolo Nek, and the gunners, aided by the 
Devons, spent the night in getting the guns into position and 
erecting emplacements for them. 

The guns so placed were of the greatest value in covering the 
infantry attack on Monte Cristo hill. 

Reference has been made to the desirability of recognising that 
the preparation of cover for guns must be subordinated to the 
necessity of not losing an opportunity of opening fire on a target 
which is likely to repay the risk incurred. An example of this was 
afforded during these same operations on the Tugela. On the 18th 
February the Boers, on being driven from their position on the line 
Green Hill—Monte Cristo, began to retreat from their position on 
the left bank also. Two naval guns were brought up to the top of 
the Monte Cristo Hill about 3 p.m. on the 19th, whence some of the 
retreating Boer laagers offered an excellent target ; they, however 
waited to make epaulments before opening fire and the opportunity 
was thus lost. 


3. The construction of entrenchments after an adcunce made 
ander cover of durkness. 


This method of utilising field fortification will certainly be 
extensively employed in future wars. It scems to be universally 
recognised that, in order to get within such a distance of an enemy's 
position as will offer some reasonable probability of an attack on 
such position being successful, especially in the case of a frontal 
attack over exposed ground, there will have to be an advance under 
cover of darkness followed by a vigorous offensive at daylight. 

The desirability of having some cover at the point thus reached 
as a protection from the fire, which the enemy is sure to concentrate 
on the attacking force immediately daylight makes him aware of 
his presence pe enables him to aim with accuracy, is sufficiently 
obvious, while trenches so constructed will atford the attackers a 
definite line to hold on to, from which they can resist the enemy’s 
attempt to drive them back by counter-attack, and behind which, 
if their assault be repulsed, they can rally for further efforts. 

The examples of this use of field fortification were very 
numerous in the Russo-Japanese War. In the attack by the 
Russians on the Motien-ling Pass on the 17th July they entrenched 
themselves before dawn along the wooded ridge south of the old 
temple, which they had reached in their night advance. 

The attack by the 45th Regiment of Japancse infantry on the 
village of Erh-shih-chia-tsz during the battle of the Sha-ho is 
another conspicuous example. This Regiment formed the left of the 
6th Division, 2nd Army; the village of Yang-chia-wan, distant about 
one mile from the above village, had been captured trom the Russians 
about 3 P.M. on the 11th October, but attempts to advance further 
were unsuccessful. General Oku accordingly decided to advance 
after dark ; the objective of the 45th Regiment was the village of 
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Erh-shih-chia-tsz which formed the right of the Russian position 
on the Shih-li-ho. The 1st Battalion of the Regiment was to work 
up the right bank of the Sha-ho, the other two battalions up the left 
bank, one battalion in the first line and one in the second. 

The 2nd and 3rd Battalions moved out of Yang-chia-wan about 
8 p.M., but had only gone about 600 yards when the leading battalion 
was fired on; it promptly halted and began to entrench on the 
enemy’s fire ceasing ; the advance was resumed, but this time the 
leading battalion had only advanced about another 200 yards before 
it was again hotly fired on, whereupon it halted and again entrenched 
and scouts were sent out. 

The battalion managed to push on for another 150 yards, where 
it was within about 600 yards of the enemy’s position; here a third 
line of trenches was dug and completed before dawn. By this 
means the battalion had by daylight established itself in a good 
entrenched position only 600 yards from their objective and with 
very little loss. The 1st Battalion similarly worked forward under 
cover of the river bed ; on its reaching the stream which flows into the 
Sha-ho to the west of the village of Erh-shih-chia-tsz it was dis- 
covered by the enemy and fired on; it thereupon halted and dug 
entrenchments. On the fire slackening it again advanced in a 
more easterly direction for another 300 yards; here the firing line 
halted and set to work to dig and by daylight had completed their 
trenches. They were now in position on the flank of the Russians 
and within a comparatively short distance, and between 10 and 11 
AM. this battalion, with the other battalions of the regiment, carried 
the village by assault. 

Had Colonel Carlton’s men not been deprived of their entrench- 
ing tools by the stampeding of the mules on reaching Tohrengula 
Hill, or if they had had more practice in the construction of cover, 
the Nicholson Nek’s disaster might have been avoided or minimised. 

The battle of Colenso has been quoted as an instance when 
Method 1 of utilising field fortification in the attack might have been 
employed with advantage ; an advance by night and the construction 
of entrenchments before dawn would have been of equal advantage, 
the advance being made from the entrenched position referred to in 1, 
or if this had not been prepared, from the camp. 

The actual use made of this method of advance at Paardeburg 
is perhaps more instructive than the object lesson afforded by its 
omission at Colenso. The close approach to the Boer laager, which 
had offered so much difficulty and cost so many lives on the 18th 
February, was accomplished subsequently by the gradual pushing 
forward of entrenchments at night without loss of life. That this 
advance was so slow was due to the fact that it was understood that 
the Boers were trapped, that there was no hurry, and that casualties 
were not tobe risked. The final advance by the Canadians affords 
an excellent example of this use of entrenching in the attack. 

The six companies detailed for the enterprise were formed up 
in two lines, the first with fixed bayonets and the second carrying 
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picks and shovels; they were accompanied by some engineers to help 
in the entrenching. At 2-15 a.M. on the 27th February the 
companies moved forward from the point, distant about 600 yards 
from the Boer trenches, to which the British entrenchments had 
already been made. For nearly 500 yards they advanced undetect- 
ed, then a furious fire was opened on them, the front line threw 
themselves down and opened fire, while the second set to work to 
dig, and for two hours continued digging covered by the fire of the 
other line. When dawn broke the companies were in the entrench- 
ed position within ninety yards of the enemy, and enfilading the 
whole of his trenches parallel to the river. The Boer surrender 
immediately followed. 

There is little doubt that had this bold action been imitated by 
all the enveloping troops at a much earlier date it would have met 
with success, though not perhaps without incurring some losses. 


4. The construction of cover for troops covering the attack. 


It_ is one of the recognised principles of an attack on a position 
that the advance of the firing line, or portions of it, should be cover- 
ed by the fire of other portions of the force. In many cases it is 
possible to arrange beforehand for this covering fire by some of the 
attacking troops from a suitable position. It is obvious that if these 
troops can be protected by entrenchments from the enemy's long 
range or artillery fire, they will be able to shoot with far greater 
care and accuracy than if exposed to fire in the open. This entrench- 
ing should preferably be done under cover of darkness, but it may 
often have to be made hastily in the daytime and even under the 
enemy’s fire. At the battle of Liao-yang the 18th Regiment of 
Japanese infantry, forming part of the 3rd Division, 2nd Army, was 
ordered to carry out an attack on the hill known as “ Rocky Ridge” 
situated to the east of the Shou-shan-pu Hill; the assault was to 
take place at dawn on the 3rd August, and the Regiment marched 
out at 3 a.M.; the three battalions were disposed as follows :— 

1st Battalion—To cover the attack from a ridge to the east 
of the hill which formed the object of the attack. 

2nd Battalion—Firing line and supports. 

8rd Battalion — Reserve. 

The 1st Battalion sent two companies to a point on the ridge, 
from which they could bring a fire to bear on the enemy’s position 
on Rocky Hill, where they entrenched. Although the attack on the 
hill failed these companies of this covering battalion, thus entrench- 
ed on the ridge, were able to greatly assist their comrades of the 
other battalions, both when making their desperate attack on the hill 
and later when they were checked and lying in the open behind 
such cover as they could scrape up. 

During General Buller’s operations for the relief of Ladysmith, 
in the attack on Monte Cristo by the 2nd Brigade on the 18th Feb- 
Tuary, arrangements were made for covering the advance by long 
range rifle fire ; for this purpose some companies of the Queens and 
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West Yorkshires and some Maxims were placed on the northern crest 
of Cingolo and on the slope of the Cingolo Nek. These troops 
took up their positions under cover of darkness, and were able to 
entrench themselves before opening fire at dawn. Their fire was 
most effective in keeping down that of the Boers from Monte 
Cristo during the crossing of the open Nek by the attacking 
companies. 


5. The construction of entrenchments wnder shelter of which to 
form a strong firing line, and from which to bring an 
overwhelming musketry fire on the enemy's position 
prior to the assault. 

The establishment of a strong firing line in good fire positions 
within decisive range is one of the principles laid down for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of an attack on an enemy in position. The 
building up of this firing line is a matter of great difficulty. The 
Japanese endeavoured to overcome this difficulty by digging trenches 
at night, and massing troops in them ready to bring an overwhelming 
fire to bear on the enemy's position at dawn. Examples of entrench- 
ments made under similar conditions have been quoted in Method 3. 
Perhaps a clearer illustration of this particular use of field forti- 
fication is furnished by the desperate efforts of the Japanese to 
adopt the same tactics at the battle of Mukden, when the frozen 
state of the ground rendered any attempt at digging almost hopeless. 
The 8th Division, 2nd Army, on commencing its forward movement 
in conjunction with the other Japanese armies on March Ist, 1904, 
was ordered to attack the Russians in the village of Yueh-pu-tsz, this 
village formed a portion of the Russian defences which they had been 
holding since the battle of the Sha-ho. During the night, digging 
being impossible, the Japanese carried up and laid down within 800 
yards of the village, rows of sandbags to ek a low breastwork about 
two feet high. Before dawn the firing line took up a position lying 
down behind these parapets and remained there while the praia 
shelled the village. This line was hardly near enough, and the 
Japanese were compelled to advance from it; this they did to within 
about 300 yards of the village where they endeavoured to establish 
another line by bringing up half filled sandbags under fire, but the 
bags were heavy and the progress of the carriers necessarily slow, 
and here the casualties were heavy. Thcir persistent efforts were 
however successful, and the hot fire brought to bear on the village 
from the further position forced the Russians to retire, and at 2 P.M. 
on the 11th March the Japanese occupied Yueh-pu-tsz. 

The failure of the Japanese attacks during the battle of Mukden 
on the Russian positions in the villages of Yang-shih-tun, Kan-kuan- 
tun and Sha-to-tsz on the 6th March was largely due to their 
inability to build up a strong firing line within decisive range of the 
villages owing to the impossibility of muking entrenchments in the 
frozen ground. The attempt to make up for the inability to entrench 
by laying down sandbags was not so successful on this occasion, 
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6. The construction of entrenchments to enable reinforcements 
to advance. 


This method of employing entrenchments in the attack was 
made use of by the Japanese during the battle of the Sha-ho; 
though partaking more of the nature of entrenchments used for the 
deliberate attack of a fortress than hasty fortifications used in the 
field, it was nevertheless considered by the Japanese worth the time 
and trouble expended and is typical of their deliberate and painstak- 
ing methods. 

The occasions on which field fortification will thus be used in 
the attack may possibly be rare, but the necessity or the desirability 
for its employment may arise, and it has therefore been referred to 
here and an example quoted. 

At the battle of the Sha-ho the 2nd Japanese Army commenced 
its advance on the 10th October; the Russians in their front were 
occupying a position south of the Shih-li-ho from the villages of Erh- 
tai-tsz to Wuc-li-tai-tsz. Just before sunset on the 11th the enemy 
was driven out of both these villages and retired on to the line of 
the Shih-li-ho, where he held avery strong position. At10 P.M. 
on the 11th the 3rd Division, 2nd Army, set to work to entrench them- 
selves 300 yards north of Hsiao-chien-kou, a village just north 
of Wu-li-tai-tsz, and in order to enable them to reinforce under fire 
the troops holding this line of entrenchments they connected it to 
the village by a zigzag approach. , The enemy opened fire while this 
was going on, but in the dark most of his shells went overhead 
and the Japanese did not cease their work. In addition, in order 
to get reinforcements up from one village to another, short 
trenches with a frontage of about two yards were dug at every 25 

es. 

These preparations no doubt largely contributed to the success- 
ful advance next day when the Russians were driven from their posi- 
tion on the Shih-li-ho. 


7. The construction of entrenchments on a captured position 
in order to hold it, to resist counter-attack, and to form 
a point d’appui fora further advance :— 


This is the most usual and also the best known method of employ- 
ing entrenchments in the attack, and has for a long time been recog- 
nised as a suitable opportunity for aggressive fortification. If any 
reference at all is made in the text-books to the use of entrenchments 
in the attack, it relates as a rule solely to their utility as a means of 
securing ground already won. This applics to the text-books of 
foreign countries equally with our own. 

There were naturally many examples of it during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War. At the action of Yushiu-lin on the 31st July the Japanese, 
after capturing the Makurayama heights by a surprise in the morn- 
ing and hanging on all day under fire from the Russian batteries and 
infantry on the Shi-san ridge and heights in the neighbourhood spent 
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the night in entrenching on the crest of Makurayama and construct- 
ing gunpits for their artillery, in readiness for all eventualities in 
the morning. 

The position on the Makurayama Hill has been compared to that 
on Spion Kop. 

At the battle of Liao-yang the 48th Regiment, forming part of 
the Japanese 6th Division, was told off on the 30th August to attack 
the village of Ku-chia-tzu, situated at the foot of the Shou-shan-pu 
Hill on the east side. Finding their progress checked by the fire 
from the village of Chiu-chia-pu-tzu on their left. flank, the 1st 
Battalion was sent against this village and captured it at about 
5 p.m. The village was at once put in a state of defence and, 
thanks to this precaution, a determined counter-attack by the 
Russians that night with the object of retaking the village, was 
repulsed. 

At the battle of the Sha-ho the 6th Division, 2nd Japanese 
Army, was engaged on the 14th October in attacking the enemy in 
the vicinity of the Sha-ho-pu Railway station ; the Russians were occu- 
pying the village of Ling-sheng-pu north of this place ; at about 4 
P.M. the Russians were driven out of Ling-sheng-pu after desperate 
fighting. At once the Japanese troops set to work to prepare the 
place for defence, a work which they carried out in spite of the concen- 
trated fire of six Russian batteries. It was as well they did so, for at 
about 11 p.m. that night three battalions of Russian infantry made a 
vigorous counter-attack and nearly surrounded the village ; as it was, 
however, they were driven back with heavy loss. At 6 a.M. next 
morning several Russian battalions again made a most desperate 
counter-attack against this village, getting quite close up under cover 
of a hamlet which lies adjacent to it, but were, however, again 
repulsed after a severe bayonet fight. A third counter-attack on the 
village was made about 1 P.M. but with no better success, the Russians 
losing heavily in all these attacks. 

The Russians continued their counter-attacks on this devoted 
village again next day, the 16th October ; no less than six times did 
they attempt that day toretake the village, the first being made at 
6-30 a.M. and the last about 7-30 P.m., but all were repulsed. These 
desperate attempts to retake Ling-sheng-pu indicated the value the 
Russians put upon its possession. 

To take another example from this battle. On the 11th October 
the 15th Brigade, 1st Japanese Army, was ordered to take the hill of 
Tera-yama, or Temple Hill as it has been called from the Chinese 
Temple on its summit. The attack began at 3-30 P.M. ; the Russians 
had good cover and fought desperately. The temple itself was taken 
about 5-10 pM., but it was much later before the Russians were 
all driven off the hill; the Japanese at once set to work to dig 
and during the night made excellent trenches all round the temple 
buildings. 

They were thus enabled to repulse three separate counter-attacks 
on the hill made by the Russians after dark ; the large number of 
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cartridge clips scenlying about next morning showed the severe 
nature of the fighting. ‘The position so prepared served as a point 
dappwi for the further advance on the enemy’s positions on the hills 
to the north. 

In the Boer War the benefits to be derived from at once 
entrenching any position seized was frequently demonstrated, though 
the reluctance of the Boers to counter-attack did not emphasise this 
necessity to such an extent as would have been the case had 
our enemy been of a more enterprising nature. 

In the operations on the Upper Tugela, as soon as the South 
African Light Horse had driven the Boers from Bastion Hill on 
January 20th they at once proceeded to entrench this important 
point on the flank of the Boer position. The possession of this hill 
enabled the hill to its right, known as Suyar Loaf Hill, also to be 
taken, and eventually the whole southern crest line in front of the 
Boer right. Here the troops entrenched and remained until their 
withdrawal after the failure of the Spion Kop enterprise. Had it 
been decided to press the attack on the right of the Boer line 
of entrenchments, these positions would have afforded a valuable 
point @uppui from which to advance, 

Again after the capture of Vaal Krantz on the afternoon of the 
5th February by the 4th Brigade steps were taken to prepare 
cover; had this very necessary precaution been neglected the troops 
would have suffered very heavily next day from the concentrated 
fire of the Boer guns. The Boer counter-attack on this hill on the 
afternoon of the 6th was beaten off. 

The cover so prepared was so much improved on the evening 
of the 6th that the casualties from the Boer artillery fire next day 
were insignificant. That the possession of this important point was 
not eventually made use of for pushing the advance on Ladysmith 
in no way detracts from the value of the lessun as to the advantages 
of entrenching under such circumstances. 

In the action of Houtnek on the 30th April to the 1st May, the 
troops, on getting possession of the first plateau of Toba Mountain, 
should have at once thrown up cover in order to maintain themselves 
on the position won ; had they done so, the Boer counter-attack led by 
Colonel Maximoff, or more serious attacks had they been made, might 
have been beaten off more easily. The Boers still held the crest of 
Toba Mountain until midday on the Ist May, and had they been more 
enterprising would doubtless, during the night of the 30th April, have 
endeavoured to drive the British from the positions they had gained 
during the day. 

At Colenso the Queens would no doubt have becn able to 
maintain themselves in that village by putting it in a state of 
defence had not the situation in other parts of the battlefield 
necessitated their withdrawal. 

An example of the desirability of mounted troops being 
instructed in the necessity of making cover to enable them to hold on 
to positions they may have scized pending the arrival of the infantry 
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was afforded during French’s great flank march on Kimberley. His 
sudden appearance at Ronddavel Drift over the Modder River on the 
afternoon of February 13th so surprised the small force of Boers 
there, that his cavalry were able to seize this drift and the line of 
kopjes beyond, covering both it and Klip Drift two miles upstream, 
The putting of these kopjes in a state of defence was of the greatest 
importance, for had the Boer force under Commandant Froneman, 
despatched by Cronje to attack the British force at the Drifts, carried 
out its orders and made a prompt attack that night, the outposts 
holding the kopjes would have had all they could do to hold their own 
and prevent the bivouacs being rushed and the drifts over the Modder 
lost. This outpost line was not taken over by the infantry until the 
morning of the 15th February. 

Again on February 17th, when French by his forced march 
from Kimberley succeeded in heading off Cronje at Vendutie’s 
Drift, his position was distinctly precarious and his object might 
not after all have been attained had not the cavalrymen been 
able to turn to full advantage the cover afforded by the kopjes 
they had seized, and so defeated the counter-attack of the Boers 
from the Kodoesrand with the object of recapturing Kameel- 
fontein. 

This was also forcibly demonstrated in a small way during the 
Zand River operations. On the 10th May a detachment from 
Porter's Cavalry Brigade pushed on and seized the Vredes Verdrag 
kopje, an important hill in rear of the Boers’ right flank. Shortly 
afterwards a party of the Waterburg Commando crept up under 
cover of a donga and made a counter-attack on the kopje. The 
detachment was driven in confusion down the hill and lost fourteen 
killed, thirty-six wounded, and two officers and twenty-seven men 
taken prisoners. 

In the operations round Johannesberg, 28th to 29th May 1900, 
it fell to the mounted troops again to seize an important position, 
viz., the ridges east of the Klip Spruit, which were taken by 
Alderson’s and Hutton’s Mounted Infantry. This ridge was like a 
wedge driven into the middle of the Boer position and protected 
the bridge at Van Wyk’s Rust. The troops hung on to this 
position in spite of being exposed to flanking fire from the Boer guns. 
Here is a case where entrenching by mounted troops was most 
essential. 

These examples demonstrate in the most practical way the 
necessity of at once setting to work to entrench any position taken 
during the attack, also that to wait for nightfall on the plea 
that it is impossible to entrench under fire may very possibly lead 
to the loss of a position, won perhaps at the cost of many lives 
and heavy fighting. Had the Japanese waited till dark before 
entrenching and putting the village of Ling-sheng-pu in a state of 
defence on account of their being under the concentrated fire 
of several Russian batteries, they would not have been ready to 
repulse the counter-attack by the Russians late that evening. 
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8. The construction of cover to enable troops to cling to 
the ground they have reached, but from which 
they are unable to advunce. 


This description of entrenching in the attack is to a certain 
extent included in the one just described, but, whereas that had 
reference to some definite position either a village, height or line 
of entrenchments, this refers to points where attacking troops are 
checked before they reach the objective. 

In many cases to retire from such a point would be disastrous, 
not only to particular troops concerned, but perhaps to other troops 
engaged in the enterprise in ditterent parts of the battlefield. 
Troops so situated are particularly susceptible to counter-attack ; 
of this the enemy will be well aware, and, unless some entrenching 
is done and cover provided to assist them in maintaining their 
ground, they are likely to be driven back with heavy loss. 

At the battle of Teh-li-sz on the 15th June the 3rd Division, 
2nd Japanese Army, was told off to attack the left and left centre 
of the Russian position, while the 5th Division and a portion of 
the 4th were to turn the Russian right. The right of the 3rd Divi- 
sion, from the nature of the ground, could not receive artillery 
support, and could not advance against the heavy fire from the Rus- 
sian trenches ; the troops of the Division however clung desperately 
to the ground they had reached, and drove back the frequent counter- 
attacks made by the Russians. 

They hung on until the success of the 4th and 5th Divisions on 
the Russian right enabled them to again advance and occupy the 
position. 

This Division’s obstinate refusal to be driven from the point 
it had reached was of the utmost importance to the result of the 
battle, for it seems that it was the Russian General's intention to 
counter-attack by throwing his left against the Japanese right, 
and there can be little doubt that the failure of the Russians to 
drive back the Japanese in this part of the field, even though the 
latter were unable to advance, entirely upset the Russian plans. 

At the battle of Mukden the general advance of the Japanese 
armies commenced on the 1st March 1905. The Guards Division 
forming part of the 1st Japanese Army was pushed on the night 
of the 2nd March to attack the Russian positions at Tang-chia-tun, 
in order to assist the advance of the Yalu Army operating on the 
right of the Ist Army. The Russian position was, however, too 
formidable and too well defended to be taken by a frontal attack, 
and after suffering severely the Guards stopped the attack. They 
hung on however to the ground they had won, and, though they 
were unable to advance, they maintained their precarious position 
until the night of the 7th March when the Russians generally 
gave way, and the pursuit began. Throughout this period the 
position of the Guards Brigade was most critical, during the 4th 
March there was no communication between their front line, clinging 
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to the foot of the Russian position, and the reserves on the south 
side of the valley. They occupied bits of dead ground among the 
low hills, throwing out firing lines sheltered behind low sandbag 
parapets. 

So close were these to the Russian trenches that the men 
behind them could not move hand or foot during the daytime. 

The situation was only slightly relieved on the 5th March 
by a distribution of the 12th Division. It was their skill in making 
cover, and making the best use of that already existing, backed by 
splendid courage, which enabled these troops, in spite of the dangers 
and difficulties described, to hold their ground, and their stubborn 
maintenance of their position not only assisted the Yalu Army to 
advance but no doubt prevented the Russians from reinforcing their 
right which was being threatened by the Japanese 3rd Army. 

In the attack on the Boer laager at Paardeberg on the 18th 
February 1900 the attacking troops, in spite of every effort, were 
checked in their attempts to reach the laager both on the east 
and west; in both cases the attack got to within about 500 or 600 
yards of the Boer trenches, but, owing to the deadly fire, could 
not advance further in spite of the gallantry of the troops. Here 
was an opportunity for the employment of this method of entrench- 
ing. It was not long before dark that the last desperate attempts 
by the Mounted Infantry, Essex and Welsh Regiments on the east, 
and the Cornwalls on the west, were brought to a standstill. Directly 
darkness came on the troops might have at once entrenched 
themselves at the furthest points they had been able to reach. 
They would thus have been enabled to cling to the ground they 
had won, and have established themselves within a short distance 
ready fora fresh advance on the morrow. It is true that — the 
troops had had a most exhausting day's fighting, following on even 
more exhausting marches without proper sleep or food, but it was 
the lack of traming and ignorance as to the value of entrenching in 
such circumstances rather than lack of spirit that led to the omission 
of this necessary operation. It was doubtless Lord Kitchener's in- 
tention that the troops should entrench where they were, ready to 
renew the attack that night or early next morning, but his sub- 
ordinate commanders, unused to the notion of at once making good 
with the spade the slightest advantage gained and knowing the 
exhaustion of their troops, with a few exceptions, ordered the with- 
drawal of their men atter dark. 

The action of the Gloucesters who had been ordered to drive 
the Boers under De Wet trom the hill known as Kitchener’s kopje 
showed an appreciation of the value of entrenching under such 
circumstances. They had been una ble to advance beyond the foot 
of the hill by dusk, but promptly entrenched, and, though no fresh 
advance was made from this line of entrenchments that night, or 
till the afternoon of the next day, yet they were able by their rifle 
fire to keep down to a considerable extent the Boer fire from the hill 
during the day, and, when at last they were allowed to advance late 
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in the afternoon, they quickly succeeded in establishing themselves 
on one end of the hill. Here they again promptly entrenched, and 
had they not, in consonance with other plans, been ordered to retire, 
they would no doubt have secured the hill, the possession of which 
was of considerable importance that night or early next morning. 

Had the Gloucesters pressed on from their entrenched position 
on the night of the 18th, or early morning of the 19th, they would 
have surprised De Wet while making desperate efforts to drag a 
Krupp gun and a pom-pom on to the top of the kopje and prepare 
emplacements for them, and might possibly have succeeded in 
capturing the guns as well as the hill. 

After the severe fighting which attended the taking of the crest 
of the line of kopjes known as the Wynne Hills on February 22nd 
during Buller’s advance on Ladysmith, the Boers, though driven 
from the crest, had only retired to their real line of defence further 
back on the hills. The British troops holding the crest could not 
advance and spent the night in making such cover as they could to 
enable them to cling to the edge of the hills: here they, their posi- 
tion thus strengthened, were enabled to hang on all next day (23rd) 
and were relieved by fresh troops that evening. 


9. The construction of slight cover by the firing line while 
advancing to the attack. 


Here again this use of entrenching may be considered as included 
to acertain extent in the above, but the method now described 
refers only to cover, made as a rule under fire, and while the firing 
line is temporarily checked, or halted pending the completion of 
movements by other troops working in conjunction with it. It is in 
this use of entrenching that the absolute necessity of the soldier, 
carrying an entrenching tool, and being thoroughly instructed in its 
use, is shown ; the circumstances which necessitate this kind of cover 
preclude the possibility of tools being brought up either in carts or 
on pack animals, and the same applies to their being sent up by hand. 

The necessity of the provision of some such tool will be referred 
to more fully below; in the meantime some examples of the many 
occasions during the South African and Russo-Japanese Wars when 
the use of this method of entrenching was found invaluable, or 
would undoubtedly have proved invaluable had it been employed, 
may be quoted. 

At the battle of Liao-yang the attack by the 18th Regiment on 
the south-east extremity of “Rocky Hill” on the early morning 
of the 31st August has already been referred to; one battalion of 
the Regiment was detailed asa reserve, there was no cover for it, 
and when day broke the men were lying in the open; they however 
protected themselves by cover thrown up under the enemy's fire. 

In the same battle in the attack by the 48th Regiment on the 
village of Ku-chia-tzu the advance of the 3rd Battalion, forming the 
firing line, was checked at about 3-30 P.M. when about 500 yards 
from the village on account of the heavy fire from the front and from 
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the village of Chiu-chia-pu-tzu on the left flank. The firing line 
thereupon halted and threw up cover, while another battalion of the 
regiment advanced against and captured the village on the flank. 
This cover was improved when darkness fell, and the line thus 
reached was held until the early morning of the 1st September in 
spite of several counter-attacks by the Russians. 

During the battle of the Sha-Ho the Japanese 3rd Division was 
ordered to attack the Russians line along the Shib-li-ho, from the 
village of that name to that of Yin-te-niu-lu. The attack began 
in the early morning of the 11th October. A portion of the troops 
of the Division was detailed to take the village of Nan-kuan-tsz, a 
hamlet about 200 yards south of Yin-te-niu-lu. The Russian troops 
in this hamlet were however strongly reinforced and the Japanese 
advance was checked ; the ground was perfectly open and exposed to 
artillery fire, but the Japanese managed to throw up slight Asie at 
the point they had reached, and were thus able to ive back a 
determined counter-attack by the Russians made at 12-30 P.M., 
supported by the concentrated fire of their artillery. After the 
repulse of this counter-attack there was a lull, during which this 
slight cover was improved into trenches, and ammunition brought up 
for the next advance which took place shortly after and the hamlet 
was taken. 

On the 11th October the 3rd Brigade, 2nd Division Japanese 
Army, advanced to the attack of the Russian position on the San- 
joshi-san Hill. About 1-30 p.m. after a desperate encounter the 
Japanese occupied the low hills west of San-joshi-san, they could not 
push on to that position owing to the stubborn resistance offered by 
the Russians there, so they at once grubbed up shelter with their 
small entrenching tools and hung on to the ground they had won. 

In the same battle on the 14th October the 6th Division, 2nd 
Japanese Army, was attacking the village of Lin-sheng-pu, the sub- 
sequent defence of which against the numcrous counter-attacks by 
the Russians has been referred to above; at 12 noon on that date the 
troops of this Division reached about 600 yards from the village 
which was strongly held; here the Japanese advanced was checked 
and cover made by them in the open under fire. A little later in the 
day assisted by an attack by a portion of the reserve on the Russian 
flank, the Japanese advance was resumed and the Russians driven 
out of the village at about 4 P.M. 

During the battle of Mukden the frozen condition of the ground 
made the construction of this kind of cover almost impossible ; the 
heavy entrenching tools of the enginecring equipment were powerless 
to make any impression, and the light tool carried by the men was 
of course quite ineffective. In spite of this however the Japanese 
made every attempt to create cover of one sort or another, using 
various expedients. 

The most common of these was sandbags which were distribu- 
ted to the men, and, before the attack was launched, some earth was 
placed in them and they were carried forward so that a few inches 
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of cover might be obtained. Sometimes earth was thus carried 
forward on pieces of tente d’abri. In other cases the men filled 
their haversacks with frozen lumps of earth and placed them in front 
of them where they lay, and again on other occasions their packs 
were taken off and uscd as cover and were found to be of great use 
as « protection against shrapnel 

In the attack by the 8th Division, 2nd Army, on the village 
Yueh-pu-tsz on the Ist March, a breastwork of sandbags had been 
constructed 800 yards from the village at night ; in order to advance 
from this line it was necessary to make some attempt to make cover 
between it and the village. Partially filled sandbags were accord- 
ingly carried forward by short rushes up to a point 300 yards from 
the village, but even when only partly filled the bags were heavy, 
the rushes were consequently very slow and only for short distances 
of 20 or 30 yards at a time, and the casualties amongst the carriers 
were heavy. The forward move was however made about noon and 
the village itself taken about 2 P.M. 

Again in the attack on the village of Sha-to-tsz by the 5th 
Division on the 8th March, the first line of the attacking troops 
reached a point some 400 yards from the Russian entrenchments. 
Here they remained and endeavoured to make what cover they could 
by scraping up the ground and using the expedients referred to 
above. The fact that most of the killed in the attack were shot 
while lying down showed the value of even slight cover. 

In the Boer War the actual use of entrenching of this descrip- 
tion was rarely made, for one reason that the troops were not pro- 
vided with an entrenching implement carricd on the men and for 
another that they had not been trained in the making of cover under 
such circumstances. There were however many occasions when its 
employment would have been of the greatest value. In the action 
of Elandslaagte on the 4th October the Devons, after commencing 
their attack on the Bvuer position on the hill, had to remain lying 
down under fire waiting for the flank attack to develop, taking 
advantage of what cover the ant-heaps afforded ; the ant-heaps were 
as it happened plentiful, and being 18 inches or more in height and 
hard as sun-baked bricks gave good cover to those who could get 
behind them; but the circumstances afforded an instance of an 
occasion where cover hastily made with an entrenching implement 
would have been invaluable. 

Again at the Modder River on the 28th November 1899 when 
the Guards and 9th Brigades were surprised by the fire suddenly 
opened upon them at 1,200 yards’ range by the Boers concealed in 
the bed of the river, there was absolutely no cover. The men could 
do nothing but throw themselves down on their faces behind scatter- 
ed ant-heaps or the low leafless scrub and attempt to reply to the 
fire proceeding from the dark belt of green marking the river bed. 
By making short rushes the 2nd Coldstreams and the Grenadiers 
managed to advance to within about 1,100 yards of the Boer trenches, 
but they could advance no further. 
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They held on to their ground, but in the absence of any vestige 
of cover they could not open fire with effect, and remained prostrate 
on their faces in the burning sun. Had the men been able to 
employ themselves in making cover the advantage would have been 
twofold—in the first place they would have been able after a slight 
delay to open fire with some confidence, and, secondly, the moral 
strain involved by being obliged to lie thus idle and motionless 
would have been eased by the effort to make cover without attract- 
ing the keen eyed enemy’s unpleasant attentions. 

The situation of the Highland Brigade, after the failure of the 
night attack on the Magersfontein trenches, was similar but worse, 
for the shattered remnants of the Brigade lay all along the front of 
the Boer trenches, in many cases at point blank range ; it cannot be 
denied that to have made cover at such close proximity to the 
enemy’s rifles was well nigh impossible, but men trained to use a 
suitable implement in the prone position might have managed it, 
and the effort would, as in the previous case, have served to relieve 
the strain on the mind. 

They were not all at such close range and those who might have 
been able to protect themselves would have been in a better position 
to help their comrades by kceping up an accurate fire on the Boer 
trenches. The Seaforths on the right would also have had a better 
chance of maintaining their position had they been able to improve 
the slight natural cover afforded by the ridge which they had reached 
immediately after the disaster to the Brigade at dawn. 

One more example. On the afternoon of the 21st February 
1900 the troops advancing to the relief of Ladysmith began crossing 
the Tugela by the pontoon bridge west of Hlangwane; the 10th 
Brigade crossed first and occupied the kopjes covering the bridge 
without much opposition, but when the leading battalion advanced 
on to the plain beyond they came under a very heavy rifle fire from 
the Boers in the bed of the Onderbroek Spruit. The advance was 
eventually brought to a standstill, and the men had to remain lying 
in the open for the rest of the afternoon, exposed to heavy rifle 
fire at a comparatively short range. This was a situation when 
ordinary entrenching tools could not possibly have been pushed 
forward and probably could not have been used if they had, but with 
an entrenching tovl each man could have made cover for himself 
where he lay, and the firing line could thus have gradually dug 
itself in: the cover so made could have been improved during the 
night, and the Boers in the Spruit would have possibly retired next 
morning, or in any case their fire which proved so galling to the 
troops engaged in seizing and holding the Wynne Hills on the 22nd 
would have been largely neutralised. 


10. The construction of entrenchments by troops whose ussault 
has been repulsed, from whence to make « fresh effort 
or resist w counter-attack, 
Troops unless well disciplined and well led are particularly 
liable under these circumstances to become demoralised, and, if they 
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be allowed to retire unchecked too far, the retirement is only too apt 
to degenerate in a rout, more particularly should the enemy seize 
the opportunity to make a counter-attack. The desirability of halt- 
ing as soon as the troops have withdrawn out of close range and 
hastily throwing up cover behind which the men can rally is obvious. 
The cover thus improvised will provide a point to limit the retire- 
ment, will assist the troops to recover their morale, and enable them 
to resist the almost inevitable counter-attack. The cover can be 
gradually improved and will prove valuable as a point @uppui from 
which a fresh effort, probably after reinforcements have been pushed 
up, can be made to assault the enemy’s position. 

At the battle of the Sha-ho use of this method of entrenching 
was made by the Russians. On the 11th October they began their 
advance to turn the Japanese right, and attacked the Umezawa 
Brigade in an advanced position north of the Tsu-men-tzu 
pine Pass. The Russians were unable to reach their objective that 

day, but on the early morning of the 12th renewed the attack and 

assaulted the position with the bayonet. The assault was repulsed 
after desperate fighting, and about 2 p.m. the Russians gradually, a 
few at a time, began to retire, taking advantage of whatever cover 
there was. At about 800 yards from the position they rallied and 
threw up shelter trenches where they stayed. At 2 A.M. on the 
13th they again made an attack which was also repulsed, ; they main- 
tained their entrenched position throughout the 13th, but retired 
together with other portions of the Russian forces on the night of 
the 13th. 

At the battle of the Sha-ho the troops of the Japanese 5th 
Division on the morning of the 5th March attacked the Russians 
holding the railway embankment in front of the villages of Sha-to-tsz 
and Mi-chia-pu ; after severe hand-to-hand fighting the Japanese got 
possession of the embankment, the Russians retiring into Mi-chia-pu 
and Sha-to-tsz. The Japanese hung on to the embankment until 
midnight on the 7th March when the large reinforcements received 
by the Russians in the villages indicated the probability of a 
vigorous counter-attack. The Japanese in their present position 
were not well situated to meet this, so retired to a position on some 
sandhills further west, where they made entrenchments. The 
threatened counter-attack did not come off and the Japanese again 
advanced on the evening of the 8th. 

At Colenso it would seem that this use of entrenchments might 
have been made with the best results. After the gencral failure, 
owing to various causes, of the attack of the Brigades on the Boer 
position, it would have been quite possible, instead of retiring the 
troops altogether to the camp at Frere, to have withdrawn them out 
of rifle range and there constructed a line of entrenchments. 
Behind these the troops, who were in no way demoralised by their 
ill success, could have been reformed, their fire would have protected 
the deserted guns of Colonel Long’s batteries, and enabled them to 
have been brought in after dark, while, had it been considered 
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desirable to renew the attack with the knowledge now acquired of 
the Bocr position, the troops would have been much better 
situated for carrying it into execution. The spirit of the troops 
themselves and the reluctance of the Boers to leave their positions 
would have made the task of making such a line of entrenchments 
an easy one. 


11. The construction of entrenchments in the local 
counter-attack, 


The main counter-attack by an army, holding a defensive 
position, assuming the offensive does not differ materially from the 
attack, and the various methods of entrenching, above described, 
apply equally to it. Even in local counter-attacks, however, 
occasions may occur when it may be advisable to entrench. At the 
battle of the Sha-ho the Japanese 4th Division was attacking 
the village of Ling-sheng-pu on the 14th October, the left wing of 
the Division being thrown back. At 11 a.m. and again at 3 PM 
about four Russian battalions supported by artillery made a counter- 
attack on the Japanese left wing. Being checked in their advance 
at about 600 yards from the Japanese, they set to work to entrench; 
as, however, this work was attempted not in the prone position, the 
target offered to the Japanese riflemen was a good one, and the 
Russians in consequence suffered so severely that they broke and 
fled. Had they been able to maintain the position gained the 
taking of the important post of Ling-sheng-pu by the Japanese would 
have been greatly delayed. 

Admitting the fact of the successful employment by the 

Japanese of entrenching in the attack under 
tee ap en eee uartion the various circumstances cited above, for 

it is undeniable that it is to them we must 
look for the most useful and valuable lessons, it at once becomes of 
interest to know with what kind of entrenching tools they were 
provided, tools put to such good use throughout the campaign. 
Each Japanese company (roughly 200 men) was provided with 
67 light spades, 17 light picks, 5 hand axes and 5 folding saws: 
these tools were carried by the men themselves (the N.-C. O’s 
carrying the saws). The front and rear ranks carried the tools on 
alternate days. In this way wherever the company might go and 
under whatever circumstances it might find itself, there were sure 
to be a certain number of entrenching tools on the spot. The spades 
were carricd vertically, handles downwards, on the left side of the 
valise, the picks and axes were carried horizontally across the top of 
the great coat; they were fastened by string, etc. to the blue holdall 
when the valise was discarded. In addition to these tools each 
battalion (4 companies) was followed by two ponies carrying tools in 
light kajawahs, twenty shovels and eight picks on each pony, or forty 
shovels and sixteen picks per battalion. These latter were no 
doubt very useful for night work, but circumstances must. very 
often occur when to bring up tools on ponies, or even by hand, to 
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the neighbourhood of troops engaged in the attack is absolutely 
impossible. 

The Japanese infantry soldicr was taught to look on his 

entrenching tools as second only in import- 
ona nse by the Japanese ance to his rifle; whenever he halted in the 

attack he endeavoured, so to speak, to go to 
earth and traces of their spade work could be seen whenever in- 
fantry halted in an attack. They won their way forward with their 
Tifles, but got their grip of what they had won by means of the 
spade. There was no attempt to make the necessity for entrench- 
ing an excuse for not pressing on to the attack, each bit of cover 
thrown up, each trench made, was regarded only as a stepping 
stone, a footing from which to make another stride in the advance 
on the enemy's position. Packs were often discarded in the attack, 
entrenching tools never. 

As to the type of work usually made that depended entirely on 
circumstances ; when time and opportunity offered trenches of strong 
profile were made, usually 4 feet deep and 8 feet wide, with about 1 
foot cover in front; a trench of this section was made by the Japanese 
infantry in three-quarters of an hour working in three reliefs, but 
often the only shelter was that which could be a up by men 
lying on the ground, while, as has been related, when the frozen 
ground forbade digging, haversacks and valises were made use 
of. 

The Japanese batteries carried 6 spades, 3 picks, 2 axes (1 

large and 1 small), 1 saw, and 1 billhook per 
the Japanese Aruiliery.. sub-division, strapped underneath and to the 

sides of limbers and wagons and inside the 
store wagon. The good use made of these tools is evident from the 
examples already quoted. The Japanese engineers were frequently 
employed in assisting the gunners in preparing cover for the guns, 
approaches, etc., but the gunners were independent of the engineers, 
and many were the occasions when they had to rely entirely on 
themselves for the making of the necessary cover. The type of 
cover for the detachments usually consisted of pits 4 feet to 5 feet 
long, 3 feet wide and from 2 to 5 feet deep, a similar pit being 
usually made beside the ammunition wagons, As has been pointed 
out above the Japanese almost invariably threw up artificial cover 
for their artillery before coming into action; even though such 
cover had to be made during a fight and in daylight, the results 
were well worth the trouble expended. ; : 

The Japanese themselves, as a result of their experience gained 
in the war, came to the conclusion that it was necessary to provide 
still further facilities for entrenching, and accordingly in future every 
Japanese soldier is to be provided, when mobilised, with an entrench- 
ing tool. The number of entrenching tools per battalion carried by 
the pack ponies is to be increased while an attempt is to be made 
to render the light entrenching spade carried by the men more 
efficient. 2; 
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The Russians have long been noted for their extensive use of 
entrenchments, but these have usually been 
uence” employed in the defence. It has been 
alleged against them that in their case the 
rifle has been subordinated to the spade, and that they are wont to 
commit the error of making their tactical plans subservient to their 
defensive preparations. During the campaign the Russian soldier 
carried the Linneman entrenching tool, which is very similar to the 
light spade carried by the Japanese, it was worn on the right side 
in a case handle downwards. The proportion of tools carried was 
80 Linneman spades and 20 light axes percompany. The artillery 
was likewise provided with entrenching tools, the number of 
which, owing to the experience gained, was inoreased during the 
course of the war. 
There is no need to describe here in detail our own system of 
carrying entrenching tools in the field, but, 
tng ook et boone” as regards India, it might be noted that 
hitherto the tools of a battalion of infantry, 
which consisted of 8 felling axes, 40 pickaxes, 40 shovels, 40 bill- 
hooks, 2 crowbars and 2 spoke shaves have been carried on six 
obligatory mules, which immediately followed the battalion. By a 
recent Indian Army Order the proportion of pickaxes and shovels 
have been increased to 48 and 160 respectively, while the number of 
mules has been increased to eight. This is distinctly a move in the 
right direction as each company thus will have its own mule 
carrying 6 picks and 20 shovels, and will, to that extent, be indepen- 
dent and self-contained. 
But though a step in the right direction, this cannot be con- 


The necessity of an ‘%idered, judging from the lessons of these 


n A 
entrenching implement ea wars, as providing an adequate sup- 

; ly of tools, or a ey solution of the 
question of their aeaibsbiiey at all times and under all conditions, 


In accordance with the principle hitherto followed in the British 
service of making the soldier carry on his person as little as possible, 
a principle partly due no doubt to the fact that he has often 
to fight in tropical climates where to carry a heavy kit is too 
exhausting, and partly to the necessity of not imposing too heavy 
a burden on the men of a voluntary army, the carrying of an 
entrenching tool by the soldier himself has not been insisted 
on. It is possible too that until recently the necessity of his doing 
so was not sufficiently clearly proved. But whatever sound reasons 
there may be for carrying as much of the British soldier’s kit for 
him as possible, recent wars have indubitably proved the necessity 
of his carrying an entrenching tool. What would have happened 
to the Japanese soldier time and again had his ability to make cover 
depended on the possibility of pack animals being pushed up into 
the firing line or even to the supports, the occasions were rare in- 
deed, except at night, when this would have been possible, while even 
at night entrenching had often to be done under a hot fire which 
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would have made very precarious a supply of tools which depended 
on the ability to bring up pack animals. No better example of the 
danger of the infantry soldier being so dependent could be found 
than that furnished by the plight of the troops forming Colonel 
Carleton’s column on reaching the Tchrengula Hill on its way to 
Nicholson’s Nek for the stampede of the mules left them without the 
means of making any cover other than that obtainable from sangars 
of piled up stones; these offered ideal targets to the Boer riflemen 
while affording only insufficient protection to their occupants. 

Foreign countries have for some time recognised the necessity 
of the infantry soldier carrying an entrenching tool; as has been 
said, both the Russian and Japanese infantry were provided with 
them before the war. Such tools are now carried by the French and 
German infantry, while only recently experiments have been carried 
out in the United States Army with a new pack for the infantry 
soldier, with which is worn, attached to the belt, a short pickaxe, a 
small broad axe and a shovel for entrenching. 

That well-known authority, General de Négrier, has said* :—* In 
attack the entrenching implement has become a necessity to every 
infantry soldier. He should be practised in making entrenchments 
when lying down, gaining cover gradually in this way until he is 
completely hidden.” While His Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf 
in India, in his speech at the conclusion of the recent Meerut Rifle 
Meeting, said “The late Japanese War has shown us how impossible 
it is for troops to advance over exposed ground, within range of the 
enemy’s guns and rifles, without the cover of darkness or hasty 
entrenchmeuts. Hence night operations to gain advanced positions 
and light entrenchments thrown up thereon to enable them to be held 
in daylight, should form an important part of our training. Every 
man will, I hope, soon be supplied with a handy entrenching tool, and 
his life may often depend on the proficiency with which he handles it.” 

Backed by such weighty opinion the necessity for the provision 
of an entrenching tvol to be carried on the infantry suldier may be 
considered as proved. It then only remains to decide—(«) On the 
best kind of tool, (b) The method of carrying it, and (c) The number 
to be allowed per company. 

As regards («)—The requirements of 
ene eguirements of an such a toul seem to be as fullows:— 


(2) Portability. 

(2i) Strength combined with lightness. 
(wit) Suitability for the particular work required of it. 
(iv) Accessibility. 

To fulfil the first requirement the tool must not be unwieldy in 
length or breadth; it must in no way interfere with the soldier’s 
movements either when marching or doubling, or with various 
positions adopted when firing. 


* “Some Lessuns from the Ruswo-Japanese War.” Revue des Deux Mondes— 


January, 1906. 
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in the afternoon, they quickly succeeded in establishing themselves 
on one end of the hill. Here they again promptly entrenched, and 
had they not, in consonance with other plans, been ordered to retire, 
they would no doubt have secured the hill, the possession of which 
was of considerable importance that night or early next morning. 

Had the Gloucesters pressed on from their entrenched position 
on the night of the 18th, or carly morning of the 19th, they would 
have surprised De Wet while making desperate efforts to drag a 
Krupp gun and a pom-pom on to the top of the kopje and prepare 
emplacements for them, and might possibly have succeeded in 
capturing the guns as well as the hill. 

After the severe fighting which attended the taking of the crest 
of the line of kopjes known as the Wynne Hills on February 22nd 
during Buller’s advance on Ladysmith, the Boers, though driven 
from the crest, had only retired to their real line of defence further 
back on the hills. The British troops holding the crest could not 
advance and spent the night in making such cover as they could to 
enable them to cling to the edge ef the hills: here they, their posi- 
tion thus strengthened, were enabled to hang on all next day (23rd) 
and were relieved by fresh troops that evening. 


9. The construction of slight coverby the firing line while 
advancing to the attach, 


Here again this use of entrenching may be considercd as included 
to acertain extent in the above, but the method now described 
refers only to cover, made as a rule under fire, and while the firing 
line is temporarily checked, or halted pending the completion of 
movements by other troops working in conjunction with it. It is in 
this use of entrenching that the absolute necessity of the soldier, 
carrying an entrenching tool, and being thoroughly instructed in its 
use, is shown ; the circumstances which necessitate this kind of cover 
preclude the possibility of tools being brought up either in carts or 
on pack animals, and the same applies to their being sent up by hand. 

The necessity of the provision of some such tool will be referred 
to more fully below; in’ the meantime some examples of the many 
occasions during the South African and Russo-Japanese Wars when 
the use of this methed of entrenching was found invaluable, or 
would undoubtedly have proved invaluable had it been employed, 
may be quoted. 

At the battle of Liao-yang the attack by the 18th Regiment on 
the south-east extremity of “ Rocky Hill” on the carly morning 
of the 31st August has already been referred to; one battalion of 
the Regiment was detailed asa reserve, there was no cover for it, 
and when day broke the men were lying in the open ; they however 
protected themselves by cover thrown up under the enemy's fire. 

In the same battle in the attack by the 48th Regiment on the 
village of Ku-chia-tzu the advance of the 3rd Battalion, forming the 
firing line, was checked at about 3-30 pM. when about 500 yards 
from the village on account of the heavy fire from the front and from 
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the village of Chin-chia-pu-tzu on the left’ flank. The firing ' + 
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of cover inight be obtained. Sometimes earth was thus carried 
forward on pieces of tente d'ubri. In other cases the men filled 
their haversacks with frozen lumps of carth and placed them in front 
of them where they lay, and again on other occasions their packs 
were taken off and used as cover and were found to be of great use 
as « protection against shrapnel 

In the attack by the 8th Division, 2nd Army, on the village 
Yuch-pu-tsz on the Ist March, a breastwork of sandbags had been 
constructed 800 yards from the village at night ; in order to advance 
from this line it was necessary to make some attempt to make cover 
between it and the village. Partially filled sandbags were accord- 
ingly carried forward by short rushes up to a point 300 yards from 
the village, but even when only partly filled the bags were heavy, 
the rushes were consequently very slow and only for short distances 
of 20 or 30 yards at a time, and the casualties amongst the carriers 
were heavy. The forward move was however made about noon and 
the village itself taken about 2 P.M. 

Again in the attack on the village of Sha-to-tsz by the 5th 
Division on the 8th March, the first line of the attacking troops 
reached a point some 400 yards from the Russian entrenchments. 
Here they remained and endeavoured to make what cover they could 
by scraping up the ground and using the expedients referred to 
above. The fact that most of the killed in the attack were shot 
while lying down showed the value of even slight cover. 

In the Boer War the actual use of entrenching of this descrip- 
tion was rarely made, for one reason that the troops were not pro- 
vided with an entrenching implement carried on the men and for 
another that they had not been trained in the making of cover under 
such circumstances. There were however many occasions when its 
employment would have been of the greatest value. In the action 
of Elandslaagte on the 4th Oetober the Devons, after commencing 
their attack on the Boer position on the hill, had to remain lying 
down under fire waiting for the flank attack to develop, taking 
advantage of what cover the ant-heaps afforded ; the ant-heaps were 
as it happened plentiful, and being 18 inches or more in height and 
hard as sun-baked bricks gave good cover to those who could get 
behind them; but the circumstances afforded an instance of an 
occasion where cover hastily made with an entrenching implement 
would have been invaluable. 

Again at the Modder River on the 28th November 1899 when 
the Guards and 9th Brigades were surprised by the fire suddenly 
opened upon them at 1,200 yards’ range by the Boers concealed in 
the bed of the river, there was absolutely no cover. The men could 
do nothing but throw themselves down on their faces behind seatter- 
ed ant-heaps or the low leafless scrub and attempt to reply to the 
fire proceeding from the dark belt of green) marking the river bed. 
By making short rushes the 2nd Coldstreams and the Grenadiers 
managed to advance to within about 1,100 yards of the Boer trenches, 
but they could advance no further. 
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the village of Chiu-chia-pn-tzu on the left’ flank, The fir.ng !s 
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be allowed to retire unchecked too far, the retirement is only too apt 
to degenerate in a reut, more particularly should the enemy seize 
the opportunity to make a counter-attack. The desirability of halt- 
ing as soon as the troops have withdrawn out. of close range and 
hastily throwing up cover behind which the men can rally is obvious. 
The cover thus improvised will provide a point to limit’ the retire- 
ment, will assist the troops to recover their mor: ue, and enable them 
to resist the almost inevitable counter-attack. The cover can be 
gradually improved and will prove valuable as a porat Cuppué trom 
which a fresh effort, probably atter reinforcements have been pushed 
np, can be made to assault the enemy's position. 

At the battle of the Sha-ho use of this method of entrenc hing 
was made by the Rus On the 11th October they began their 
advance to tum the Japanese right, and attacked the Umezawa 
Brigade in’ an advanced position north of the Tsu-men-tzu 
Ling Pass. The Russians were unable to reach their objective that 
day, but on the early morning of the 12th renewed the attack and 
assaulted the position with the bayonet. The assault was repulsed 
after desperate fighting, and about 2 p.m. the Russians gradually, a 
few at a time, began to retire, taking advantage of whatever cover 
there was. At about S800 yards from the position they rallied and 
threw up shelter trenches where they stayed. At 2 a.m. on the 
13th they again made an attack which was also repulsed, ; they main- 
tained their entrenched position throughout the 13th, but retired 
together with other portions of the Russian forces on the night of 
the 13th. 

At the battle of the Sha-ho the troops of the Japanese 5th 
Division on the morning of the 5th March attacked the Ru 1s 
holding the railway embankment in front of the villages of Sha-to-tsz 
and Mi-chia-pn ; after severe hand-to-hand fighting the Japanese got 
possession of the embankment, the Russians retiring into Mi-chia-pu 
and Sha-to-tsz. The Japanese hung on to the embankment until 
midnight on the 7th March when the large reinforcements received 
by the Russians in the vill Kes indicated the probability of a 
vigorous counter-attack. The Japanese in their present position 
were not well situated to meet this, so retired to a position on some 
sandhills further west, where they made entrenchments, The 
threatened counter-attack did not come offand the Japanese again 
advanced on the evening of the Sth. 

At Colenso it would seem that this use of entrenchments might 
have been made with the best results. After the general failure, 
owing to various causes, of the attack of the Brigades on the Boer 
pesition, it would have been quite possible, instead of retiring the 
troops altogether to the camp at Frere, to have withdrawn them out 
of rifle range and there constructed a line of entrenchments. 
Behind these the troops, who were in no way demoralised by their 
ill success, could have been reformed, their fire would have protected 
the deserted guns of Colonel Long's batteries, and enabled them to 
have been brought in after dark, while, had it) been considered 
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the neighbourhood of troops engaged in the attack is absolutely 
impossible. 

The Japanese infantry soldier was taught to look on his 

entrenching tools as second only in import- 
of nse by the Japanese ance to his rifle; whenever he halted in the 

attack he endeavoured, so to speak, to go to 
earth and traces of their spade work could be seen whenever in- 
fantry halted in an attack. They won their way forward with their 
rifles, but got their grip of what they had won by means of the 
spade, There was no attempt to make the necessity for entrench- 
ing an excuse for not pressing on to the attack, each bit of cover 
thrown up, cach trench made, was regarded only as a stepping 
stone, a footing from which to make another stride in the advance 
on the enemy's position. Packs were often discarded in the attack, 
entrenching tools never. 

As to the type of work usually made that depended entirely on 
circumstances ; when time and opportunity offered trenches of strong 
profile were made, usually 4 feet deep and 3 feet wide, with about 1 
foot cover in front; a trench of this section was made by the Japanese 
infantry in three-quarters of an hour working in three reliefs, but 
often the only shelter was that which could be scraped up by men 
lying on the ground, while, as has been related, when the frozen 
ground forbade digging, haversacks and valises were made use 
of. 

The Japanese batteries carried 6 spades, 3 picks, 2 axes (1 
large and 1 small), 1 saw, and 1 billhook per 
sub-division, strapped underneath and to the 
sides of limbers and wagons and inside the 
store wagon. The good use made of these tools is evident from the 
examples already quoted. The Japanese engineers were frequently 
employed in assisting the gunners in preparing cover for the guns, 
approaches, etc., but the gunners were independent of the engineers, 
and many were the occasions when they had to rely entirely on 
themselves for the making of the necessary cover. The type of 
cover for the detachments usually consisted of pits 4 feet to 5 feet 
long, 3 feet wide and from 2 to 5 feet deep, a similar pit being 
usually made beside the ammunition wagons. As has been pointed 
out above the Japanese almost invariably threw up artificial cover 
for their artillery before coming into action; even though such 
cover had to be made during a fight and in daylight, the results 
were well worth the trouble expended. 

The Japanese themselves, as a result of their experience gained 
in the war, came to the conclusion that it was necessary to provide 
still further facilities for entrenching, and accordingly in future every 
Japanese soldier is to be provided, when mobilised, with an entrench- 
ing tool. The number of entrenching tools per battalion carried by 
the pack ponies is to be increased while an attempt is to be made 
to render the light entrenching spade carried by the men more 
efficient. 
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would have made very precarious a supply of tools which depended 
on the ability to bring up pack animals. No better example of the 
danger of the infantry soldier being so dependent could be found 
than that furnished by the plight of the troops forming Colonel 
Carleton’s column on reaching the Tchrengula Hill on its way to 
Nicholson’s Nek for the stampede of the mules left them without the 
means of making any cover other than that obtainable from sangars 
of piled up stones; these offered ideal targets to the Boer riflemen 
while affording only insufficient protection to their occupants. 

Foreign countries have for some time recognised the necessity 
of the infantry soldier carrying an entrenching tool; as has been 
said, both the Russian and Japanese infantry were provided with 
them before the war. Such tools are now carried by the French and 
German infantry, while only recently experiments have been carried 
out in the United States Army with a new pack for the infantry 
suldier, with which is worn, attached to the belt, a short pickaxe, a 
small broad axe and a shovel for entrenching. 

That well-known authority, Gencral de Négrier, has said :—“ In 
attack the entrenching implement has become a necessity to every 
infantry soldier. He should be practised in making entrenchments 
when lying down, gaining cover gradually in this way until he is 
completely hidden.” While His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, in his speech at the conclusion of the recent Meerut Rifle 
Meeting, said “ The late Japanese War has shown us how impossible 
it is for troops to advance over exposed ground, within range of the 
enemy's guns and rifles, without the cover of darkness or hasty 
entrenchmeuts. Hence night operations to gain advanced positions 
and light entrenchments thrown up thereon to enable them to be held 
in daylight, should form an important part of our training. Every 
man will, I hope, soon be supplied with a handy entrenching tool, and 
his life may often depend on the proficiency with which he handles it.” 

Backed by such weighty opinion the necessity for the provision 
of an entrenching tool to be carried on the infantry soldier may be 
considered as proved. It then only remains to decide—(«) On the 
best kind of tool, (b) The method of carrying it, and (c) The number 
to be allowed per company. 

As regards (¥)—The requirements of 
ener tments of a2 such a toul sev to be as follows :— 


(2) Portability. 

(v2) Strength combined with lightness. 
(tit) Suitability for the particular work required of it. 
(iv) Accessibility. 

To fulfil the first requirement the tool must not be anwieldy in 
length or breadth; it must in no way interfere with the soldier's 
movements either when marching or doubling, or with various 
positions adopted when firing. 


* Some Lesions from the Russo-Japanese War.” Revue des Deux Mondes— 


January, 1906, 
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To ensure the second it must be made of the best hardened 
steel, and weigh not over 3 lbs. 

For the third it must be capable of being readily used by a man 
lying down, and must be such as to produce the best results in differ- 
ent kinds of soil. 

As to the fourth, since the tool will often have to be used while 
the soldier is lying down exposed to fire, it must be within easy 
reach and capable of being detached and replaced with one hand 
while in the lying position. 

The entrenching tool carried by the Japanese troops in the late 
war was in the form of a light shovel with light pickaxes in the 
proportion of about one pick to four shovels. 

Although the Japanese achieved such good results with these 
tools they were not altogether satisfied with them, and are experi- 
menting with a view to improve the shovel. The Russian soldiers 
were provided with a very similar tool, shovels and pickaxes in the 
same propraee The proportion of tools to men in the former army 
was about two to three, and in the latter one to four. 

in the German Army 400 small shovels and 40 small picks are 
carried by the men of an infantry battalion, which works out to 
about a proportion of three tools to four men. 

The drawback to the above distribution of tools is that, though 
the shovel is undoubtedly the most useful all round tool for digging, 
there are many occasions when a man requires a pick, e.g., to tackle 
a particularly hard bit of ground, to remove the earth round, or 
lever up a stone, etc. Now the circumstances under which these 
tools are utilised are often such as to preclude an interchange of 
tools between the men, consequently the man with a shovel must 
make shift to get on with his shovel, and the same the man 
with a pick. The intention nowadays in selecting a soldier’s kit is 
to make him independent and, so to speak, self-contained ; it is there- 
fore obvious that, for such an important item as the entrenching tool 
is likely to prove in future, he should be independent of his fellows. 
The ordinary shovel too is from its nature not well adapted for use 
while lying down. 

Long experience has proved that the pickaxe and shovel are the 
two most useful implements for digging, and having regard to the 
above remarks, it is obvious that it is a combination of these two in 
one useful tool that is required. 

This desideratum has been recognised before and was endea- 
voured to be met by the introduction of the Wallace patent 
entrenching tool ; the drawback to this implement was that, when 
using the pick or grubber, the blade of the shovel was apt to cut the 
arm, and it was also not wholly suitable for use by men Gee down. 

The tool described below would, it is believed, fulfil all the 

above requirements, it being borne in mind 
mDoroription ofanimple- that the intention is that such a tool is not 
intended to do away with the necessity for 
the ordinary entrenching tools accompanying troops, but for use 
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under circumstances when these latter are not available, and could 
not be used if they were. 

The accompanying rough sketch will explain the nature of the 
implement, ig gives its dimensions. The particular points in its 
favour are :— 

(z) It combines the two descriptions of tool essential for 

entrenching. 

(ii) Itis particularly adapted for use by men lying down, 
and can, if necessary, be worked with one hand. 

(itz) It can be worn attached to the belt without in any way 
interfering with the wearer’s movements. 

(iv) It can easily be detached for use by the wearer when 
lying down and equally easily refastened. 

The swelling of the handle midway between the two ends should 
afford an easy grip and reduce the liability to blister and cramp ; 
the length of this portion is such as to admit of its being grasped 
with two hands, one above the other, whichever end of implement 
is being used. What usually forms the “treads ” of the spade, not 
being required in an implement of this sort, are slightly sloped so 
as to obviate the possibility of the user’s hands being cut or bruised 
by the edges when using the spade portion. For comfort in use the 
handle is covered with leather. 

As regards (b)—The intention is that the tool should be car- 

me ried aaa from the waist belt, on the 

Manner pfoarrying the opposite side to the bayonet, in the manner 

peer fee described :—The point of the pick fits 

into a pocket of stout sole leather, connected with a leather loop, to 

slip on the belt, by a stout leather strap about an inch and a half 

wide lying along the back of the handle of the implement, the 
weight of the implement being thus borne by the loop. 

To the loop is also sewna leather flap of such a size that, when 
folded over, it will form a cover, for the spade portion of the imple- 
ment. A small strap is sewn through the lower part of the flap to 
the loop; this strap is passed round the handle of the implement and 
fastened to a stud sewn on to the folded-over portion of the Hap, and 
in this way secures both the flap and implement. Thus by one 
movement the flap can be opened and the retaining strap released. 

The hollow of the shovel and the curve of the pick are made to 
face in opposite directions, in order that the former may sit more 
comfortably under the wearer's arm and the latter turn outwards 
from his leg. 

Now with regard to (c)—There should be no doubt whatever 
as to the necessity of every infantryman 
: carrying a tool. There were many occasions 
during the Russo-Japanese and Boer Wars when the situation 
was such that, unless a man _ was himself carrying a tool, he must 
and did go without ; such occasions are instanced in Nos. 8 and 9 of 
the various uses of entrenchments in the attack quoted above. 
This fact has been recognised by the Japanese authorities and 
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arrangements are being made accordingly It should, however, be 
clearly understood that the arrangements for carrying tools, as 
recently laid down, should not be interfered with in consequence or 
the number of tools per battalion decreased. 
The soldier should be thoroughly practised in the nse of his 
entrenching implement under the various 
mins, implement, not circumstances in which it would be utilised 
ordinary tool on service ; he should be taught to regard it 
as second only to his rifle in importance, and 
that as Lord Kitchener said, “his life may often depend on the pro- 
ficiency with which he handles it.” At the same time it should be 
impressed upon him that, to quote Lord Kitchener again, “such 
artificial cover (as is intended to be made with the implement) 
should be entirely distinct from entrenchments made to defend a 
position when time is available and more efficient tools can be 
used,” and that the implement should be reserved for such, 
One more point seems to require notice and that is the great 
difficulty experienced during the battle of 
fon ne uanejot eandbags Mukden by the Japanese in making use of 
is rocky or frozen. entrenchments during the attack, owing to 
the frozen state of the ground. Allusion 
has already been made to the various expedients resorted to by them 
to overcome this serious difficulty, the most important and successful 
of which was the issue to the infantry and artillery of sandbags. 
The use of sandbags, however, will not be limited to occasions when 
the frozen condition of the ground prohibits the digging of entrench- 
ments; many will be the occasions when the rocky nature of the soil 
will be as prohibitive of entrenching as though it were frozen, in cai 
case as far as deep entrenching is concerned. Here the sandbag will 
prove equally indispensable. f 
The troops sent up to occupy Spion Kop were pene supplied 
with entrenching tools, and engineers to guide and assist, but on the 
mountain top the solid rock was covered by but a shallow layer of 
earth, and the trenches could not be dra Here sandbags would 
have been invaluable for there was ample earth on the surface to fill 
them, and they would have provided the necessary depth of cover, 
which could not be obtained by digging down ; they would also have 
been most useful for improving the natural cover provided by the rocks. 
Sandbags, however, formed no portion of the entrenchin; equipment 
of regiments, and, though it is said they were to have been issued, 
the fact remains that they were not. Under General Warren’s 
orders several thousand sandbags were sent to be distributed among 
the troops that were being sent up to reinforce those on the summit, - 
but the circumstances, 7iz., broad daylight and a withering fire con- 
centrated on the hill were such as to prevent effective use being 
made of them, The nature of the country in which our forces in 
India may have one day to operate is likely to provide both frozen 
and rocky soils, it seems therefore a reasonable suggestion that when 
circumstances are likely to necessitate their use, sandbags should be 
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issued to infantry and artillery, every man of the former being 
supplied with one, if not two ; these could easily be carried rolled up, 
while a certain number should always form part of the equipment 
of the pack mules carrying the entrenching tools. 

There are not wanting those who maintain that digging is now 
being rather overdone, that the main object of the attacker, viz., to 
drive the enemy from his position with as much loss to him as 
possible is apt to be lost sight of, and that it will be difficult to get 
troops to advance once they have got under good cover. Such 
arguments show either that the proper use of entrenchments in the 
attack has not been thoroughly understood, or that the training or 
morale of the troops is deficient. It must always be remembered 
that in the attack, equally as in the defence, entrenchments and field 
fortification must be regarded as but the means to an end. 

As the Alpine climber, when cutting footholds in the ice with 
his axe, or supporting himself with his alpenstock, is bent only on 
reaching the summit of the mountain, using such aids mercly to 
enable him to cling to the height he has reached and to provide a 
footing from which to climb higher, so must the use of entrenching 
be regarded by the attacker, i.e.,solely as a means of enabling him 
to reach his goal—the enemy’s position. 


FINANCING THE SILLADAR CAVALRY, 
By Masor F. M. Epwarps, 83rp Q. O. Ligut CavaLry. 


In the Journal of the United Service Institution of Indic for 
October 1906, there appears an article which compares the Silladar 
and Non-Silladar systems and which makes certain suggestions for 
amalgamating them, so as to obtain the advantages of each without 
their disadvantages. 

The writer of the above article, speaking of the Silladar system, 
says, “the principle disadvantages are :— 

(1) The Horse Question —Namely, the difficulty Commanding 
Officers have, with the increased cost of remounts, of 
being able to mount their men efticiently and well. 

(2) The Recruit Question.—The difficulty experienced in 
some regiments in getting recruits with sufficient money 
to meet the demands of the ‘Assami’ as now required 
by regiments.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, these difficulties undoubtedly exist, 
but in some regiments means have been found to overcome them. 
The Silladar system, although it is run on the same general lines in 
.all regiments, varies very considerably as regards its practical appli- 
cation, Some regiments work on sound financial lines and others 
do not, consequently some are in more or less affluent circumstances 
and some almost insolvent. 

Neither the horse difficulty nor the recruit difficulty are insuper- 
able ; it is the working out of the details of the system which is in 
fault. 

There is no reason whatever why a Silladar regiment should not 
be able to afford 24,000 Rs. per annum for the purchase of remounts 
(60 at 400 Rs. each) if the Horse Fund is run on sound lines. 

The income of the Horse Fund should consist of— 

(«) Subscriptions. 

(b) Sale of casters. 

(c) Interest on outstanding money, «e., on the unpaid balance 
of the Horse Price. 

The rate of the subscription must of course be fairly high, which 
is quite feasible as will be explained hereafter. 


Let the subscription be Rs, 3 per mensem 
then 621x3x12= » 22,356 per annum. 
60 casters at 50 Rs, each= ,, 3,000 _,, Pa 


* Interest at 6} per cent, on al 
outstanding balances of the horse price, 
will naturally vary according to the: YX 
figure at which the horse price is fixed £ ”  * 
and the amount of the deposit which J 


the recruit makes on enlistment Noe 
55 
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The income of the Horse Fund should be Rs. 25,356 per annum 
plus interest, te, X. 

The higher the horse price and the smaller the amount deposit- 
ed onenlistment, the larger will be the amount of interest, and 
consequently, the better otf will be the Horse Fund. 

In order to bring Horse Funds into a more flourishing condition 
two things are necessary :— 

(1) To fix the horse price at a fairly high figure. 

(2) To reduce the amount of the deposit required from a recruit 

on enlistment. 

I would suggest that the horse price be fixed at Rs. 400. The 
low figure at which the horse price is fixed in most regiments is one of 
the reasons which account for the difficulty experienced in mounting 
themselves. On taking his discharge the Silladar takes away with 
him the full amount of the horse price, but during his service the 
regiment has the use ofthe money. In a case where the Silladar 
pays up the whole of the horse price on joining, the regiment can 
only benefit to a small extent, as the money is probably included in 
the floating balance at the bank at, say, 2 per cent interest. 

If the horse price is Rs. 400, the regiment gets interest on that 
amount at 2 per cent, if it is Rs. 250 the regiment gets the bank 
rate on Rs. 250 only. But in the majority of cases the horse price is 
not paid up in full, and so the regiment gets 6} per cent on the 
outstanding amount as well as 2 per cent on the paid up deposit. 
Therefore the higher the horse price, the more interest will be 
obtained, and, if we look upon the Silladar system as being a 
Provident Fund (from the point of view of the sowar), the more 
money the Silladar puts by during his service, the better off will he 
be when he retires from the service. 

It should be the aim of every Commanding Officer to reduce the 
amount of the deposit required from recruits on joining, as far as 
possible. How far it may be possible depends of course on the state 
of the funds at his disposal. If the horse price is Rs. 400 and a 
deposit of Rs. 200 is demanded, the regiment will make 6} per cent 
on Rs. 200 (the outstanding balance) and 2 per cent on the paid up 
deposit, but if the deposit is only Rs. 50 the regiment will make 6} 
per cent on Rs. 350 and 2 per cent on Rs. 50. 

The above proposal in reality amounts to nothing more or less 
than that the regiment should lend the horse price to the recruit, to 
be refunded by monthly instalments, the interest on the loan at 6} 
per cent being recovered after the loan is paid up in full. 

If we take an average of, say, 50 recruits per regiment per 
annum, the amount of capital required will work out as under— 


Busis of calculation. 


Horse price =Rs. 400 
Deposit towards Assami = ,, 50 
Half share of pony price = ,, 25 
Balance to be recovered = ,, 875 
50 (recruits) x 375 = ,, 18,750 per annum. 
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If Rs. 3 per mensem is recovered from each man for the first 6 
years and then, when he isin receipt of his second G. C. stripe, Rs. 4 
per mensem, and Rs. 5 per mensem after he has paid his deposit of 
14 months’ pay to the Regimental Fund, the loan will be fully 
recovered in 9 years 4 months and the interest in 1 year 5 months, 
total 10 years 9 months. 

Therefore 18,750x9}= Rs. 175,000, represents the total 
maximum outlay, as at the end of 9} years the first. year’s loan will 
have been recovered, and at the end of 10} years the second year’s 
loan would have been recovered, and so on. In practice, as some few 
recruits might prefer to deposit a larger sum on joining, the whole 
of the above-mentioned sum would probably not be required. After 
the ninth year the Horse Fund would commence to receive interest 
on the loan at 6} per cent for the whole period, a rate of interest 
which it could not get elsewhere, and yet the money would be perfectly 
safe as it would actually be in the hands of the regiment itself. 

By adopting the kev proposal the actwal loss of ready money 
for the first nine years will be represented by the difference between 
the proposed deposit (Rs. 50) and the present deposit, multiplied by 
the number of recruits, plus interest at, say, 2 per cent on the above 
sum. The loss is only a loss of ready money, as the outstandings will 
be increased. Under para, 228, A.R.I., Vol. III, each regiment can 
borrow Rs. 25,000 from Government at 4 per cent for the purpose of 
assisting recruits to pay for their Assamis. This concession should 
help regiments to tide over the first nine years, though, as will be 
shown later, it is not enough for the purpose for which it is intended. 

It will no doubt be urged that the above scale of subscriptions 
and system of financing the Horse Fund would be too hard on the 
Silladar and would stop enlistment, but in practice it has been found 
to work well, both in the interests of the Silladar and the regiment. 
The men under this system are no worse off than they are in regi- 
ments which do not work on these lines. The reason is this: it is 
true that nowadays the average recruit for Native Cavalry has little 
or no money of his own and he consequently has to borrow the 
amount which he has to deposit on joining, from the bunnia, general- 
ly at 24 per cent interest. He therefore has to pay two or three 
rupees a month to the bunniu towards liquidating his debt, in addition 
to his monthly subscription to the Horse Fund and instalment. to- 
wards the horse price. If, on the other hand, a recruit is enlisted 
without being called upon to make a deposit, he is at once a gainer of 
two or three rupees a month and, being free of debt to the bunnia, 
he is in a position to pay a higher subscription to the Horse Fund 
than he could otherwise afford. The regiment also gains in the long 
run, because it gets interest on a larger sum of money. As the regi- 
ment does not recover the interest on the horse price until the latter 
is paid up in full, the Silladar is by that time in receipt of G. C. pay, 
and possibly also of other allowances, consequently he is not incon- 
venienced by having to pay interest to anything like the same extent 
as he would be if he had to repay the bunniu directly after enlistment. 
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As a matter of fact, however, few regiments are in a sufficiently 
flourishing condition, as regards funds, to be able to carry out the 
above arrangement in its entirety, but some regiments do take 
smaller deposits than others, and some have a higher horse price 
and higher subscriptions than others. 

It requires considerable funds to enable a regiment to lend 
Rs. 375 to each recruit, but this isthe point at which Government 
should step in to assist. As has been previously pointed out, Govern- 
ment lends regiments up to Rs. 25,000 at 4 per cent for the purpose 
of assisting recruits in the purchase of their Assamis, but it is in- 
sufficient for the purpose. A sum of Rs. 67,500 per regiment, lent on 
the same terms, would enable the funds of Silladar Cavalry to right 
themselves. The above sum has been arrived at as under :— 

(«) The recruit, if enlisted as a Silladar, to deposit Rs. 50. 

(b) Government to lend each recruit Rs. 150 so as to make up 

the deposit to Rs. 200 per recruit. 

(c) The regiment to lend the balance of the Assami money to 
the recruit at 64 per cent interest, a3 is done at present 
in regiments. 

Fifty recruits per annum at Rs. 150 each == Rs, 7,500 per annum 
per regiment, but, as the regiment would have recovered the whole 
of the horse and pony price from the first batch of 50 recruits in 
the ninth year, the above sum (Rs. 7,500) would only be required 
from Government for nine years, i.¢., Rs. 7,500 x 9=67,500 which 
represents the maximum advance to each regiment. 

Thirty-five Silladar regiments at Rs. 67,500 each—=Rs. 23,62,500, 
asum which would be distributed over nine years, and which would 
bear interest at 4 per cent. 

The cost to Government of the above proposal would be insigni- 
ficant compared to the initial cost of converting Silladar regiments 
into Non-Silladars. 

Regiments would benefit by having sufficient ready money to 
cover current expenses, and, by remodelling their system of finance 
on the lines indicated, they would gradually accumulate funds and 
become independent of Government assistance. 

The Silladar would benefit by being able to borrow at 6] per 
cent instead of 24 per cent, and also because the payment of interest 
stands over until he is in a position to pay it without inconvenience. 

With reference to the amount which it would cost Government, 
it should be noted that no regiment which could possibly afford 
to do without it would ask for a loan, because, if the regiment has 
itself got the money to lend to the recruit, it would pay much better 
to get the whole of the interest at 6] per cent on the outstandings 
than to get a loan and then have to pay 4 per cent to Government. 

The interest on the large outstanding accounts would eventually 
bring in a steady additional source of income to Horse Funds. 

It will be noted from Statement A that the interest will amount 
to between five and six thousand rupees per annum, as svon as the 
proposed arrangement gets into working order, «.e., after the recovery 
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of the advance made to recruits in the first year. In course of time 
regiments would be able tc repay to Government the amount of the 
lean, as it will be noted from a perusal of Statement A that the 
annual profit to the regiment should be over Rs. 8,000 per annum. 

To recapitulate, my proposals are as follows :— 

(1) Fix the horse price at Rs, 400. 

» pony, , , 50 ie, Re. 25 per man. 

(2) Only demand Rs. 50. from a recruit asa deposit to cover 
clothing debt in case he deserts. 

(3) Barghirs to pay no deposit, but the native officers on whose 
horses they are mounted to be answerable for their debts 
in case of desertion. 

(4) Government to lend, to all regiments who require it, a sum 
of Rs, 150 per recruit (for nine years only) on which 
interest will be paid at 4 per cent 

(5) The balance of the horse and pony price to be lent by 
regiments at 6} per cent (vide A.R.L, Vol. III, para. 
224). 

(6) The Silladar to By 6} per cent on Rs, 375, the interest 
to be recovered after refund of the principal. 

(7) The subscription to the Horse Fund to be Rs. 3 per 
mensem, and 8 annas per mensem towards Pony or Mule 
Fund, i.¢., Rs. 3-8-0 per mensem for each Silladar. 

The above refers ‘only to the Horse and Pony Funds, but the 
following statements will show the proposed system of financing all 
the regimental funds, and also the benefit. which the Silladar derives 
from working the funds‘on the above lines, compared to the system 
now in existence, under which the recruit is forced to borrow from 
the bunnia the amount demanded by the regiment as a deposit on 
enrolment. 

The comparative cost of Silladar and Non-Silladar regiments is 
a point with which I do not propose to deal, but the statement given 
in the article previously referred to would scem to show that there 
is very little difference in the cost of up-keep, but the initial 
expenditure on Non-Silladar regiments is more than twelve times as 
great as on Silladar regiments, and in addition Government does not 
get as many men and horses for the money. 

Few people will, I think, deny the fact that it is the system 
which has inade the Silladar Cavalry what it is; self-reliance, resource 
and a state of instant readiness for service are its main character- 
istics and place it on a footing which is not attainable in any other 
branch of the service. ; 

It would be a bad day for Government if the above qualities 
gradually died out, as they would most certainly do were the Silladar 
system to be abandoned. I think I have said enough to show that 
the Silladar system, with some small amount of help from Govern- 
ment, is capable of continuing to maintain an efficient cavalry ata 
cost far lower than any other known system. 
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THE RELATIVE VALUE OF MUSKETRY IN MILITARY 
TRAINING. 


(A Reply.) 
By Mayor LesLIE CAMPBELL, BRIGADE Masor, ASSAM BRIGADE, 


The article in the Journal for October 19U6, to which this is 
reply, seems utterly opposed to most people’s notions of the import- 
ance of musketry, and yet at the same time it is so well expressed 
that it is difficult to know where to begin in attempting to refute 
the arguments therein brought forward. 

As the writer of the article says, our army does certainly show 
a marked superiority in target practice over other armies, but he 
apparently fails to see that “target” practice is but a means to an 
end. It seems impossible to simulate war any closer than is done 
nowadays, and in order to do so, we must have targets to practise at. 
The elementary ones are naturally large and easy, in order at first 
to teach, and then later with a view to preventing men getting 
rusty. Later on, more difficult, smaller, and less conspicuous targets 
are introduced and the practices are combined with tactics on a 
small scale. Some people may prefer differently shaped elementa 
targets than the bull’s-eye ones now in force, but the principle is 
the same. 

It is true that Sir Ian Hamilton in his book on the late war in 
Manchuria does not quote any occasion when, in his opinion, the 
superior marksmanship of British troops might have been the ruling 
factor, had they instead of Japanese been present ; but probably this 
may be due to either of the following reasons :— 

(1) The difficulty of gauging results of infantry fire when 
combined with Artillery fire at the actual time. 

This is very difficult even at field firing. 

(2) Because the spectator naturally sees more of the forma- 
tions adopted and the tactics employed, than the results 
of fire. 

This latter is also more apparent at peace manceuvres than 
the problematical results estimated by eye. 

If the “cultivation ofa very high standard of musketry” were 
not the “ first and most essential quality ” of the infantry soldier, its 
relegation to a second place would tell most seriously on morale, 
tactics, self confidence, and many other essentials of which it forms 
the backbone, and these are the very points brought forward by the 
writer as most important for the soldier. 

Aiming by an indifferent shot is often sketchy, and is some- 
times the cause of his bad shooting, more especially at long ranges. 
There are, of course, the differences due to the personal factor, and 
if one adds to this the differences in aim of men not so well trained 
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even as at present, the results would be enormous. This again tells 
against both concentration and observation of fire, leads to a waste 
of ammunition and other far-reaching results such as_ inefficient 
covering fire, feeble mutual support, and a corresponding increase of 
confidence on the part of the enemy. 

In the whole of his article, Captain Baldwin seems to extol the 
advantage of the second best being good enough, whereas in every 
walk of life, it is usually conceded that only the best is good enough 
and the best cannot be attained except by ie and arduous training. 
He treats musketry as if it were a subject that stands by itself and 
separate from all other training, but I think that very few will 
agree with him in this opinion. 

The “ War and Peace Conditions ” quoted in the article under 
review are very true, but it is not logical to argue that under the 
stress of the battlefield, a mass of second rate shots is as good as an 
equal number of first rate shots. Although he does not advocate 
second rate shots, yet if less training, practice, time and interest 
were devoted to musketry, as he suggests, the result would be that 
soldiers would be second rate in shooting and in other essentials too. 

The article gives the following definition of “ collective fire,” 
ze., each individual selects and concentrates all his attention on 
hitting a particular and distinctive mark.” Again, it says that “ under 
peace conditions marksmanship is everything and fire discipline of 
comparatively slight importance.” I have no hesitation in saying 
that both the definition and the statement re fire-discipline are 
absolutely wrong. In “collective fire,” the unit commander selects the 
objective and his men’s fire is concentrated on it. In this way, the 
unit commander controls the fire, and “ fire-discipline” is the result. 
If each man were to select his own objective, the ranges would be 
ditferent, there would be a complete absence of fire concentration, 
impossibility to observe results, and the unit commander toall 
intents and purposes would be a dummy. 

Exactly what Captain Baldwin defines as “ collective fire” is 
laid down in para. 120, Musketry Instructions, Native Army, as some- 
thing to be navoided :— 

“120.—Fire if scattered indiscriminately along an enemy's 
front can have little moral, or actual effect on him, but by being 
concentrated on one or more objectives, the moral force of the enemy 
is shaken. The surest way of checking an enemy’s advance, or 
weakening his defence, is to inflict sudden and heavy loss at the 
most threatening portion of his line, and the surest way of doing 
this is by concentrating the fire of a great number of rifles on that 

vortion. ” 

} It will thus be seen that Captain Baldwin's “obvious inference” 
that on service “ there is practically no difference between a marks- 
man and third class shot as far as fire effect is concerned,” is based 
on incorrect and unsound ideas. 

The ideal tu aim at in training a unit in fire discipline, as defined 
in para. 127, Infantry Training, can in my opinion be compared to 
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a Maxim gun, the firer of which isin the position of the unit 
commander. He can switch his fire on to any desired target, then 
change his range and switch on to another in the quickest 
possible time. The difference in the strikes of the bullets is prac- 
tically only due to the minute differences in the cartridges, the 
wind and the heat of the barrel. Apply this Maxim gun simile to 
a fire unit, and the latter would be perfect in efficiency so far as fire 
control and discipline are concerned. Nothing is successful in war 
that is not practised in peace: yet Captain Baldwin would have us 
believe that fire discipline is of comparatively slight importance under 
peace conditions, and therefore, presumably, a negligible quantity. 

It is quite true that the physical and mental strain in action 
may and does cause shooting to be less accurate than under peace 
conditons, but this inaccuracy would be undoubtedly hepely in- 
creased if the soldiers were not so thoroughly trained as our regula- 
tions now insist on. Moreover, with less training there would be 
less self-confidence and consequent loss of morale. The better shot a 
man is, the more interested is he in his rifle, and in most cases he is 
better acquainted with it than is the moderate shot. The same 
applies in the case of those who are keen on shikar. The keener 
the shikari, the more he knows of his guns or rifles, and the greater 
the care he bestows on them. 

Again, I consider the writer to be on the wrong tack when he 
states that “the good shot is enabled to take take a clearer and 
more minute aim than the moderate shot” because the “ image 
reflected on the retina of the eye is clearer and better defined ” in 
the former case than in the latter one. The good shot is not 
necessarily the man with the best eyesight. Good sight is an 
excellent start, but training is just as necessary to a man with good 
sight as to his less fortunate comrade with moderate sight. Many 
men with excellent sight are indifferent shots, and this simply from 
a want of such training as will arouse each individual's interest 
in his shooting capabilities: it is this that involves much time and 
trouble—the object being more to level up the moderate shots to a 
higher standard than to still more improve the shooting of reliable 
marksmen. It is the weakest links in the chain (and there are many 
of them) that need to be strengthened, and this cannot be done 
without patience and the expenditure of time. 

Captain Baldwin, in writing of Infantry Training, says that 
“ superiority of fire in war is gained not by superior marksmanship 
but by greater volume and concentration of fire,” yet para. 126 (1), 
Infantry Training, says that “ Troops should, as a general rule, seek 
to secure superiority of fire by accuracy rather than by rapidity.” 
Infantry Training also quotes the following factors as necessary in 
order to obtain superiority of fire, viz., numbers, leadership, arma- 
ment, accuracy, cover, surprise. 

Captain Baldwin is very down on the Maxim gun: he quotes 
all its Siaeanasee some of which disappear when the gun is 
handled by a man who knows his job, but he says nothing of its 
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advantages. According to page 175 (c), Combined Training, a 
Maxim gun is considered equal to 25 rifles. If well handled, it should 
be a great help to its battalion and not “ hamper maucuvring ” as 
Captain Baldwin says it does. 

Public opinion may have attributed Boer successes to their 
superior marksmanship, and I believe public opinion to have been 
practically correct. Writers of actual experience of the war say 
that the Boers were better than we were at decisive ranges and 
at snap-shooting. Their knowledge of the country and superior 
mobility were, of course, a great help to them. 

The reduction of our annual allotment of ball ammunition by 
50 rounds would undoubtedly be a retrograde step, and would 
reduce efficiency—it is more ammunition that is wanted, not less, 

I will now take the qualities usted as necessary in an ideally 
efficient soldier, i.e, “courage, discipline, drill, tactical training, 
and musketry.” 

Courage and physique need no further exposition. 

Discipline.—If carelessness, “slackness in drill” or “ want of 
smartness in minor duties ” be allowed in a regiment, it is not the 
fault of the “inordinate time” devoted to musketry. Rather is 
it the regiment’s own fault; and sometimes due to the non- 
recognition of the fact that there are 24 hours in a day, and that 
more work is now expected of the soldier than in the past. 

Drill, Tactical Training and Musketry are all akin to each 
other, especially the two last. If one were to try and pick out 
(with a view to enlarging on and lecturing) everything connected 
with musketry in the Infantry Training, one would find that 
practically all the tactics in the book had been collected. 

Let us imagine one force trained absolutely up to date and all 
good shots, 3 one them to an equally numerous force trained 
according to Captain Baldwin’s ideas. Would any one hesitate 
for a moment as to which he would prefer to command ? 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than quote Mayne in “The 
Infantry Weapon and its Use in War.” He says :—“ Fire discipline 
is as necessary as manoeuvre discipline..............seeeee it is a state 
produced by constant habits formed by the constant practice of 
correctly performed acts.” 

“Increased skill in shooting and increased fire discipline are 
necessary concomitants to increased power of rapid loading and 
rapid firing.” 

“ What men are taught and are habituated to in peace-training, 
they will carry out in war.” 

“Infantry must be trained to the idea that the laurels of 
victory rest on the bayonet, and that the sole purpose of the rifle 
bullet and of the gun projectile in battle is to facilitate the bayonet 
assault, and hence we see the immense valuc of individual care in 
firing every bullet so as to promote the general cause and progress 
of the whole force.” 


PRIZE ESSAY—BURMA BRIGADE 1907. 
By Mayor M. R. Hurty, 98rp Burma INFANTRY. 


Morro :—Temporu mutantur et nos mutaumur in illis. 


SUBJECT. 


The Difficulties of Reconnaissance in Modern Warfare and 
the Best Methods of overcoming them. 


It is almost unnecessary to lay stress on the vast importance 
of reconnaissance in every military operation in face of the enemy, 
in view of the fact that this has been recogniscd from all time; 
and it cannot be doubted that whereas of old a knowledge of the 
enemy’s intentions and dispositions, the nature of the country in 
which he was likely to be met, and finally the position and powers 
of co-operation of our own troops or allies, was a necessary condition 
to achieving success, a ileus of these points has become even 
more paramount now that armies fight at longer distances and 
enter upon campaigns with more extended lines of communica- 
tion, while at the same time the difficulties attending accurate 
intelligence on all the above main headings of reconnaissance have 
hereby become the greater owing to the new conditions under 
which war is now waged. 

As, however, the collecting of information concerning the enc- 
my’s forces and the nature of the theatre of war prior to the actual 
entry of the opposing forces into the latter, is the work of the In- 
telligence Branch, this does not come strictly within the scope of 
“ Reconnaissance,” and therefore our discussion may be said to deal 
only with the methods used in gaining information when the 
hostile armies are actually in or approaching the area of contact. 

The system by which this information is still obtained has 
not altered to any matcrial dergee with the changes which have 
come about in warfare under modern conditions, and at the present 
time we have practically no other means at our command to 
gain this knowledge than lay at our disposal in the past, while 
every step in the improvement of arms and ammunition and every 
adaptation of tactics to the enhanced power of our weapons has 
made the carrying out of this time-honoured system of reconnais- 
sance a matter of greater difficulty. 

: The system in question, which is similar in all armies and 
which our text-books teach us, consists for the most part in the 
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following methods of gaining information both of the enemy and 
of the country :— 

(1) By the use of mounted troops in independent bodies. 

(2) By infantry reconnoitring parties and single scouts. 

(3) By spies either of our own troops or friendly natives. 

(4) By the use of balloons and war-kites. 

Nos. (1), (2) and (3) are the methods which all organised armies 

have used in historic times, No. (4) is of more modern introduction.* 


CavaLry. 


The main duties of the independent cavalry in European war- 
fare have heretofore been the concealing and covering of its own 
force, and the obtaining of information concerning the enemy and 
the country. Prior to the arrival of the opposing armies within 
striking distance of each other, it ison the mounted troops almost 
entirely that this duty of reconnaissance falls. The methods in 
vogue in war up to the present of handling the independent cav- 
alry for the above purpose need not be more than briefly outlined. 
They are of a more or less stereotyped form and consist of a dis- 
persion of the cavalry division or divisions over a wide area of 
country in the form of a fan, the units (squadrons) of the more 
advanced regiments being spread out in a long line of patrols 
within touch of each other. In rear of these within communicating 
distance come sinall compact bodies as supports, and at a similar 
distance in rear of the supports squadrons move as reserves, while 
a formed body consisting of one or more regiments will be still 
further in rear as a general reserve or rallying point. But while 
this formation aims chiefly at securing a protective screen, it is 
also capable of lending itself to the obtaining of information ; for 
the patrols of the most advanced line are entrusted with the duty 
of ascertaining the strength and dispositions of the enemy while 
preventing any attempt on his part to discover theirs. In addition 
to this formation, however, certain partics of the advanced cavalry 
are detailed for the collecting of information only, and move out 
separately beyond the line of patrols. These are special patrols of 
trained men accompanied as a rule by officers, and their duties are 
to seek by every means information of the enemy at all costs and 
send it back. 

It is evident, then, that the work of these patrols depends 
chiefly on secrecy, an eye for country, and general intelligence ; in fact 
their success lies in outwitting the enemy’s patrols and in penetrat- 
ing his screen unobserved. So far conditions are much the 
same now as in the past; for there is in this nothing but the 
pitting of one man’s abilities against anothers. But the progress of 
these special reconnoitring patrols is dependent entirely on the 
advance of the cavalry as a whole, for they cannot sever them- 


* Recent advices from Europe point to the formation of an aerial fleet in 
France: primarily, wt may be assumed for intelliyence purposes. cs 
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selves entirely from the latter, but must, at least occasionally, return 
to it. If therefore the main advance of the cavalry screen is checked 
it is evident that these patrols will also be eventually unable to pro- 
ceed, and their power of further reconnaissance curtailed. In the 
event, then, of the enemy being met with, it is imperative that he 
should be swept back at once. It is now that the differences of 
warfare under modern conditions begin to display themselves. In the 
only more recent of the past European campaigns, the cavalry of both 
armies having got in touch, cavalry mounted combats were generally 
the ones which took place. The cavalry leader who was able to mass 
the greatest number of his force at any vital point was therefore able 
to overcome the resistance offered to him, and as a result to continue 
his march and his work of reconnaissance uninterrupted. Under the 
more recent methods of training and arming cavalry, however, this 
procedure will not necessarily be attended with the same results. 
Cavalry have now been armed with a rifle equal to that in the hands 
of the infantry and also their training is yearly tending more to- 
wards the employment of dismounted action when necessary, while 
maintaining an equally high standard of efficiency as mounted 
troops. We may, therefore, expect to see in the future a use of 
this arm wherein it has not been called upon to take part to a similar 
extent before in Europe, or only on exceptional occasions, The use 
of dismounted cavalry will, without doubt, in future enter largely 
into the earlier conflicts of the advance troops, the weaker side 
employing dismounted action to check the onward progress of the 
stronger, and the powers of the rifle in the hands of the former will 
materially increase the difficulties of overcoming this resistance, 
owing to the fact that, to dislodge dismounted cavalry, dismounted 
men only will be effective, and this will retard progress and conse- 
quently delay in reconnaissance. 

We may therefore briefly summarise the new difficulties con- 
fronting the independent cavalry which form the reconnoitring 
branch of an advancing army in the earlier stages, as arising out of 
the hampering of their movements and consequent delay which the 
new training of the arm conjoined with the power of the modern rifle 
and gun and the effect of smokeless powder confer on the weaker 
hostile cavalry which adopts defensive tactics and dismounted action 
for his own advanced patrols. These difficulties must retard progress 
and react on the rapid collection of information by the stronger force. 

The problem, therefore, which confronts the cavalry leader under 
the new conditions may be stated as follows:—If the advanced cav- 
alry is checked, as it now can be, by the enemy’s cavalry in inferior 
strength owing to the adoption by the latter of dismounted action 
and rifle fire, what are the best means by which this resistance 
should be overcome so as to allow of the continued advance of the 
contact squadrons? It is of course as a rule easier to discover difficul- 
ties than to suggest remedies for them, and in a matter of this sort 
which has been engaging the attention of cavalry experts of late and 
on which they do not by any means agree, it is only with the grentest 
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reserve that any suggestion should be adduced, more especially 
by one not belonging to the army concerned. But at the same time 
putting technical points on one side, the only way to meet difficul- 
ties of this description is to try to apply to them the dictates of 
common sense and to regard them from the broadest possible aspect. 

The question now before us, then, is how can the reconnoitring 
work of the cavalry be continued even though the advanced squad- 
rons are checked by a dismounted enemy ? 

Without the advance of some portion of our own cavalry line 
it is clear that the officers and reconnoitring patrols must be 
brought to a standstill even if these are not themselves discovered by 
the enemy. There are, therefore, two alternatives before the cavalry 
commander. He can dismount his own cavalry in order to dislodge 
the enemy, checking the advance until this is done. But this may 
be playing the enemy’s game for him, supposing it be the latter's 
intention, being weaker in cavalry, merely to delay the advance of 
our mounted troops. Again, as a second alternative, he can en; 
the enemy at this point with a portion of his force pushing garth 
remainder of the advanced line. The latter seems a hazardous ex- 
periment, as it would lead to the breaking up of the continuity of the 
cavalry screen. 

But there is yet another method which might be adopted. If 
with the general reserve of the independent cavalry a strong body of 
mounted infantry was invariably present, the advanced squadrons on 
being checked by the fire of dismounted cavalry could be reinforced 
by mounted infantry from the rear. On the arrival of the latter it 
would devolve on them to engage the hostile dismounted cavalry and 
to hold them to their position. The advanced squadrons would thus 
be freed to continue their onward progress unimpeded. It appears, 
then, that the presence of mounted infantry with the reserve of the 
independent cavalry will in future be a necessity, which means a 
considerable increase of infantry trained for this duty over what at 
present exists. 


INFANTRY. 


While the duty of reconnaissance in the wider area of the 
theatre of operations falls on the cavalry arm, it is upon the infantry 
that we shall have often to depend nowadays for information once 
the main forces arrive within striking distance of each other, 
although of course the divisional cavalry will aid materially in this 
work. For in the same way as the independent cavalry of an army 
undertakes the duty of reconnaissance far to the front of the army, so 
the cavalry squadron attached to each division will carry out the 
distant work of reconnoitring. When, however, the enemy’s line of 
advance or position, if halted, has been located, the cavalry can do 
little more than remain in observation, When the opposing forces 
arrive at still closer distances, the power of reconnaissance on the 
part of the cavalry will practically disappear and the work of the 
infantry scouts will begin; for to these alone will it be possible to 
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approach sufficietitly close to the enemy’s position to enable a scru- 
tiny of it to be obtained. This actual examination of the position 
must be made at all costs either by day or night, for without it 
actual knowledge is impossible. Before launching the attack, the 
enemy's strength. dispositions and even intentions must be ascertain- 
ed, while a knowledge of the ground occupied by him and on his 
flanks and front is almost of more importance to the commander of 
the attacking force, since from this latter he can to some extent 
gauge the former. 


RECONNAISSANCE PRIOR TO THE ATTACK. 


In the attack of an enemy in position under modern conditions, 
the need of accurate reconnaissance is more imperative than in any 
other operation of war, while at the same time the difficulties attend- 
ing it have increased in direct ratio to its enhanced importance. 
Formerly, as we may conclude, from the mode of carrying out the 
work of reconnaissance when troops were armed with rifles of low 
power and less precision, firing black powder, it was possible to’ 
compel an enemy in position to disclose his dispositions and the 
extent of his front by simply despatching the mounted troops to a 
point from which an actual view of the position was available without 
conting under aimed fire. It was indeed the object of the cavalry 
in such a case to approach so close as to draw this ineffectual fire, 
and it was therefore only a matter of time before the full extent of 
the position became known. Again, under former conditions an 
enemy's position was smaller and more defined and as a rule con- 
tinuous, owing to the necessity of troops being within supporting 
distance of each other, and this distance was less as the range of arms 
was less. Nowadays the greatly increased range of both guns and 
rifles has tended to a proportionate dispersion in the defence, it 
being mag necessary to hold certain important points within sup- 
porting distance of each other (i.e, the range of effective rifle fire), 
the intervening spaces being either neglected or only lightly held. 
It is evident from this that the modern position is a totally different 
thing to what it used to be; for now, even a comparatively small 
force in the defence may extend over some miles of front, whereas of 
old, it would be confined to a more or less restricted area. Without 
then regarding other difficulties, the task before cavalry of ascertain- 
ing the extent of a position has become a more arduous one, and 
when we add to this the facts that cavalry cannot now expect even 
in the smallest bodies to be able to approach within a distance of the 
infantry trenches such as would allow them to examine these, and 
equally cannot penetrate the position even at its more weakly held 
points, it will be seen that for purposes of reconnaissance prior to 
an attack the use of cavalry is almost debarred. We say “ almost,” 
for it is not quite so. The divisional cavalry will have, no doubt, 
the first task of discovering roughly—(u) Where the position is; 
(by What is its apparent extent ; and lastly (c) Where its flanks: 
rest, this latter being their most important duty. This work lies in 
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their power and will be of great use as a preliminary, but as a 
preliminary only. They are prevented owing to their organisation, 
their equipment and their value for other work, from being squan- 
dered in the task of closer and more accurate reconnaissance which 
must now be taken up by others. Following on the cavalry recon- 
naissance, it seems probable that the réle of the infantry and mounted 
infantry will now begin. The latter, which it must be remembered 
have the power of infantry with the added advantage of mobility, will 
be sent to the flanks as this will entail longer distances being covered. 
They will then endeavour to obtain their information by working 
small parties and even single men (but supported) close to the 
enemy’s position, either getting round the flank or at least gaining 
some ground from which a view of the position on their side is 
available. These posts of observation once gained will be held 
and entrenched in view of their being required as temporary points 
of vantage for the attackers when the attack eventually commences. 
In the meantime all information possible must be obtained. In 
this way the flanks being known, it will now devolve on the infantry 
to endeavour to pierce the screen of the nearer portions of the 
position. Scouts and trained reconnoitrers will be used for this 
work, it being impressed upon them that it is in no way their duty 
to fight (except to avoid capture) but by every means in their power 
to approach the trenches and, having discovered these, to estimate their 
extent and, if possible, to even penetrate the undefended intervals. 
This work of the infantry scouts will probably have to be carried out 
largely by night or when fog and thick weather are present to aid them. 

The use of balloons and war-kites is likely in the future to be 
more extensively adopted. They are both to some degree at present in 
an experimental stage, particularly the latter. But the power of view- 
ing an enemy’s position from them will undoubtedly tend greatly to 
solve the difficulties of the reconnaissance of a position prior to the 
attack. 

Without further touching on these, then, it may be concluded 
from the lessons afforded by the most recent campaigns that as 
regards the attack the new ditficulties offered to accurate reconnoi- 
tring can only be met by the means already indicated, namely by 
entrusting the work to the infantry scouts and to the mounted in- 
fantry, and allowing them to work either by day or by night, as is 
necessary, to discover those points of a position which it is not pos- 
sible for them to approach by day. However, it must be borne in 
mind that time is more necessary now for accurate reconnaissance 
than was the case formerly and therefore hurry must be avoided. 
With ample time at command the task of discovering the enemy's 
dispositions is not by these means an insuperable one, and if that time 
is available a commander acts rashly in committing his troops to 
the attack until he has made every effort to pierce the veil in _ front 
of him by these methods. If time is the matter of greatest inaport- 
ance, a reconnaissance in force under the methods hereafter described 
would appear the only alternative. 
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PROTECTIVE RECONNAISSANCE. 


Under what is called in the text-books “ Protective Reconnais- 
sance ” may be included that which is used in the “ Defence,” and in 
outpost duty. Its main object being with a view to protection, its 
scope is consequently limited. Although subject to the same modi- 
fications as the more active reconnaissance already referred to from 
the changes brought about by the new power of arms and conditions 
of warfare, its methods have altered less. In the “Defence” the 
chief object of reconnaissance being towards receiving early news of 
the enemy’s approach, his line (or lines) of advance and his strength, 
before he can ate fire to bear on the position, it follows that owing 
to the great increase of range in guns and rifles (particularly the 
former), reconnaissance must now be more extended and the work of 
reconnoitring, while devolving on the mounted troops almost entirely, 
will be carried out at further distances from the position. ‘The diffi- 
culties before these troops are similar to those already enumerated and 
must be met under the new conditions by such means as have been 
already outlined. As regards outpost duty, the work of efficient pro- 
tective reconnaissance will now similarly fall more on the mounted 
troops and less on the infantry owing to the greater distances to be 
covered, infantry reconnvoitrers being only as a rule required to 
examine the country in the near vicinity of the line of sentries. 

RECONNAISSANCE DURING MARCHES. 

During marches the work of reconnaissance is the duty of the 
advanced and flank guards. It is to some extent “ protective” also, 
and will now entail more work on the mounted troops owing to the 
necessity of discovering the enemy before the latter can, at the long- 
er ranges now possible, bring fire to bear on the main body. In the 
case of mounted troops not being available—as in the case of a small 
forze—it will be necessary for the infantry uf the van guard and of the 
Hank reconnoitring patrols to be further from the main body than 
was previously the custom. This will mean that advanced guards 
will have to be stronger than before in proportion to the force they 
are covering to allow of adequate support and connection with the 
advanced patrols. There is, however, as regards this, the redeeming 
point that the introduction of visual signalling tends to facilitate the 
conveying of information so that men detached to a distance are at 
least in communication with those in rear. 


NIGHT RECONNAISSANCE. 

During the late war in Manchuria the ditticulty of obtaining 
information by day was met by both Russians and Japanese by 
recourse to night reconnaissance. In the Boer campaign such 
reconnaissance would often have aided in affording more accurate 
knowledge of the enemy’s positions, but it was adopted to a very 
slight extent. The work of reconnvitrers by night is of course very 
difficult as men are both liable to go astray and also to form wrong 
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conclusions from what they discover. It calls therefore for the 
employment of thoroughly trained men only, and there is no doubt 
that our scouts should have special training in this night recon- 
naissance. It must be noted that this night work can only be 
supplementary to reconnaissance by day, but it will in cases go to 
fill in the details of the more general information afforded by the 
latter. 


RECONNAISSANCES-1N-FORCE. 


It has been an axiom that so-called “ reconnaissances-in-force ” 
are a counsel of despair and should only be used as a last resource 
failing every other means of discovering the enemy's dispositions. 
Under the newer conditions of warfare, however, it is open to doubt 
whether this view will not be modified under certain circumstances. 
There are occasions, it would seem, when this form of reconnaissance 
will prove the only possible one and, in the event of time being of 
value, the most expeditious and effective one. 

Modern battles, as we know, are now to a greater extent affairs 
of gradual progress on the attacking side, and each step must be 
secured before an onward one is taken; attacks on pvsitions, there- 
fore, are not now matters of hours but rather of days. This bein 
so, if it is necessary owing to urgency to dispense with what will 
inevitably otherwise be a long and deliberate preliminary recon- 
naissance, it is within the attacker’s power to commence the attack 
on a wide area, it being understood that the object is more to force 
the enemy to disclose his positions than to assault any particular 
point or points. This general advance must be regarded as tentative 
only, but it will be deliberate, and_ its first object will be accomplished 
when fire is drawn from the position. Troops will have to entrench 
themselves and remain thus covered until nightfall when they can 
be reinforced and when a withdrawal without loss can be effected of 
those troops who it is found are not required on their present line 
of advance. In the next stage a further progressive movement will 
be made on the whole front, in which loss must necessarily be 
incurred, but in inflicting it the enemy can hardly avoid still further 
disclosing his position. When this is at last known, a decision can 
be come to as to the final and real attack, and troops can be massed 
by night opposite these points. 

There is this to be said at least for such a reconnaissance-in-force ; 
that valuable ground will have been gained for the actual attack 
when this commences; that it obviates the bad moral effect of a 
recounaissance-in-force followed by a withdrawal leaving the same 
ground to be covered again ; and that if time is an object it is more 
expeditions (although of course more costly) than a deliberate 
preliminary reconnaissance followed by an equally deliberate attack. 

The example which occurs to us, when it would perhaps have 
effected much, was at the battle of Colenso. Here time was an 
object and a long reconnaissance was prevented by the urgency 
for the relicf of Ladysmith. But the first efforts of the troops 
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were entirely wasted owing to an attack being made prematurely, 
followed by a disastrous withdrawal. Had this attack, however, 
been ponedered and acted upon as the first stage of a reconnaissance- 
in-force only and therefore not been carried so far in its earliest 
phase, loss would have been avoided, no retirement from ground 
already won would have taken place, and the troops would still 
have been confident knowing that they had succeeded in the first 
part of their enterprise. 


PERSONAL RECONNAISSANCE. 


It was the invariable practice of Napoleon to thoroughly recon- 
noitre an enemy’s position himself before attacking it. The benefit 
of such personal reconnaissance is evident, for it goes without 
saying that no amount of information at second hand can make w 
for the want of a personal examination by a commander in aah 
a case. But what was feasible in Napoleon’s day has become 
difficult and sometimes impossible now. The enormous size of 
positions may at times make a personal reconnaissance an impossi- 
bility. The Russian position on the Taize-ho, for example, extended 
to some 40 miles. Any accurate knowledge in such a case by 
personal examination was out of the question except at the cost of 
enormous delay, and then it would be inadequate. A commander 
has therefore to trust more to information collected from various 
sources than before, and in fact, as decentralisation of actual 
command has been an outcome of the new methods of warfare, so 
decentralisation has also become necessary in the obtaining of 
information. 


SUMMARY, 


To sum up, then, we find that reconnaissance under modern 
conditions has become more difficult owing almost entirely to the 
introduction of long-range arms of precision, which renders near and 
accurate observation more hazardous ; to the use of smokeless powder, 
which renders concealment more easy ; to the dispersion of a force in 
the “ Defence” possible from the increased range of arms; to the 
re-arming of cavalry with the infantry rifle which allows dismounted 
cavalry to seriously check the advance of the cavalry screen; and 
lastly to the decreased power of personal reconnaissance. As a 
consequence in the future it appears that reconnaissances of positions 
will be more the work of infantry and mounted infantry than of 
cavalry, except in the earlier stages, and that night reconnaissance 
will be more largely adopted. The check to the advance of a 
reconnoitring cavalry screen may be met by an increase of mounted 
infantry in conjunction with this arm. Reconnaissances-in-force 
may find more favour than formerly, within certain defined limits. 
And finally the factors militating against the power of personal 
reconnaissance can only be met by the more efticient instruction of 
those upon, whom, in its absence, the commander is dependent for 
his information and knowledge. 


THE THOMASON ENGINEERING COLLEGE, ROORKEE, 
INDIA, AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE ARMY. 


By Masgor E. H. pE V. ATKINSON, R.E., PRINCIPAL, THOMASON 
COLLEGE. 


The object of this article is not only to describe the work that 
the Thomason College has done, and is doing, for the Army, but to 
give information to readers in general, and to soldiers in particular, 
about the facilities the College otters to smart, steady men, in open- 
ing up for them honourable and lucrative careers. 

The Thomason College was established at Roorkee in the 
United Provinces in 1847, and ever since its foundation has offered 

. to British soldiers opportunities for training as Overseers in the 
Military and Public Works Services of India. 

It may be interesting first to take a brief glance at the past 
history of the College and to see the various phases through sihich 
the soldier classes have passed, before detailing the actual facilities 
offered at the present time. 

The main point that influenced the cstablishment of the College 
was the necessity of some systematic training tor Engineers in India. 
The Western Jumna Canals were commenced in 1817, and the 
Eastern Jumna Canal in 1822. In Dehra Dun, Rohilkhand, and near 
Delhi, works for drainage and irrigation were maintained requiring 
skilful superintendence. The roads from Jubbulpore to Mirzapore, the 
grand trunk roads from Calcutta to Delhi and from Agra to Bombay, 
and the Land Revenue Settlement Survey, had been just completed. 
It was apparent that there existed a large demand for skill in every 
branch of Engineering. ‘To meet this demand there were ofticers of 
the Army, European non-commissioned officers and soldiers, and there 
were natives of the country. To make these efficient agents, the 
well educated Europeans, lately arrived in the country, required in- 
struction in the native language, and in the peculiarities of materials 
and construction in India. The uneducated Europeans required 
scientific instruction, and the natives of the country, from their local 
experience and ability to bear exposure to the climate, were likely 
to prove efficient instruments if they were only well instructed and 
inspired with a proper sense of the importance of their position. 

In 1847, after the conclusion of the First Punjab War, Lord 
Hardinge, the Governor-General, determined on the vigorous pro- 
secution of the Ganges Canal. This undertaking, especially in the 
first few miles of its course, was beset with great engineering diffi- 
culties, and promised to tax to the utmost the skill, industry and 
resources of the people and of the country. The science that was 
necessary to construct a work of this magnitude would also be con- 
stantly kept in exercise for its maintenance, improvement and 
extension. Immediate measures were necessary tu provide a con- 
stant supply of well trained and experienced Engineers who would 
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be able to face all the difficulties which were involved in the 
management of large undertakings of this nature. Out of this 
emergency Roorkee College arose. The reason for the selection of 
Roorkee as the site of the College were that there were the offices 
and headquarters of the new Ganges Canal, and large workshops and 
various important structures, such as the Solani Aqueduct, in the 
course of construction. There was also a Library and a Model room. 

The choice of Roorkee was a most fortunate one. The climate 
is sub-montane, and far more bracing than the majority of stations 
in the plains. It is a remarkably healthy station, enteric fever being 
practically unknown, probably due to the climate and the excellent 
water-supply. The Ganges Canal which passes within halfa mile of 
the College is a most impressive and monumental work. The canal 
enters the station by the Solani Aqueduct, after running in masonry 
embankment for about three miles. In the 19 miles between the 
head-works at Hardwar and Roorkee, two river beds are carried over 
the canal and the canal itself passes over the fourth, the Solani. 

But to revert to the history of the College. 

Three Departments were formed, of which the second was for 
training European non-commissioned officers and_ soldiers, with 
a view to their employment in the Public Works as Overseers. 
They were required, previous to admission, to prove by examination 
their proficiency in certain tests and to provide a certificate of 
character from their Commanding Officers. 

In 1848 the second Department was complete in numbers, and 
work was carried on in tents till the buildings were completed. In 
the cold weather of 1848-49, the Second Punjab War broke out and 
the Principal and students marched for the frontier. 

At the end of the Second Punjab War a large amount of addi- 
tional territory was taken over, for which great undertakings, such 
as canals, and roads, were a vitai necessity. The College, with its 
existing establishment and accommodation, was barely adequate for 
the instruction of those who then resorted to it, and was utterly 
inadequate, as at that time constituted, to meet the exigencies of 
the occasion. Mr. Thomason, the Licutenant-Governor (after whom 
the College is named), at once grasped the situation and prepared a 
scheme for enlargement. One of the chief features of this scheme 
was the admission of officers both of the Royal and East India Com- 
pany’s armies to study at Roorkee. This was definitely sanctioned 
1t 1852, and the class termed the Senior Department. The two first 
officers to enter were Lieutenants Baillie and Earle of the Artillery. 

In the sixties, two more Military classes were opened at the 
College, one being an Officer’s Surveying class, and the other for the 
admission of native soldiers into the Third or Lower Subordinate 
Department. These classes, however, only lasted as long as they 
were found necessary, and about this time the nomenclature of the 
classes was changed to that now in vogue, the Senior Department 
becoming the Engincer class, the Second Department the Upper 
Subordinate class, and the Third Department the Lower Subordinate 
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class. It is interesting to note that from 1849 to 1860, nearly all 
the soldiers in the Upper Subordinate class were recruited from the 
Artillery and the Sappers and Miners. After 1860, however, the 
Cavalry and the Line began to compete, and today the class contains 
representatives from every class of regiment in India. Previous to 
1880, a Guides’ class had been started with the idea of training 
native surveyors for the army. In 1880 this class was thrown open 
to the whole native army and called the Native Military Survey 
class. This class, which still exists, does an immense amount of 
useful work in training 25 native soldiers annually for work in the 
Intelligence Branch of the Army Staff. 

So useful did this class turn out that in 1888 a British Military 
Survey class was formed on the same lines. Naturally the oppor- 
tunities for this class to carry out Intelligence work are slight 
compared with those open to their Indian brethren, but seven men 
are trained annually, their services being utilised for reconnaissance 
and survey work in manceuvres and camps of training and in the 
Intelligence Branch. After leaving the College, men of both these 
classes have to obtain a certificate every year to show that they 
have done a certain amount of survey work during the year, and 
as se as they keep up to the mark receive a certain monthly 
stipend in addition to their pay. 

In 1874 the Senior Department was abolished and Lieutenant 
G. K. Deane of the 4th Hussars was the last officer to pass out of the 
College. It is unnecessary to detail how the effect of the formation 
of Cooper's Hill College began gradually to be felt by the Thomason 
College; how Roorkee was made a College for statutory natives, 
which term includes Europeans domiciled in India. These events 
had no bearing on the soldier classes. In 1896 there was, however, 
a great awakening, which has had a distinct bearing on the training 
of the Upper Subordinate class. Old time methods were abolished, 
workshops and laboratories were started, and the whole curriculum 
changed to an eminently practical and up-to-date course. The three 
Military classes which survive to this day are the Upper Subordinate 
class, the British Military Survey class and the Native Military 
Survey class. The aim and scope of the survey classes has already 
been briefly detailed, and it may be of interest now to describe in 
detail the Upper Subordinate class showing how a soldier can gain 
admittance, what expenses he has to incur, what pay he receives, 
and what are his future prospects. 

The class annually admits 40 students, 12 of the vacancies are 
reserved for soldiers, 11 for English civil and the remainder for 
Indians. The soldier is favoured in many ways. For the 12 vacan- 
cies he has to pass a competitive Entrance Examination, but as there 
are seldom more than 20 competitors, the competition is not very 
severe ; this is very different to the case of the Tdian section, in 
which about 200 men compete for the 17 vacancies reserved for them. 

Further, on passing out, the soldier, if successful in gaining an 
appointment, is posted as a first grade Overseer, while the civil 
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English are posted as second grade and the Indians as third grade 
Overseers. The reason for this is that the soldier is much older; 
the others have to be under 21 years of age on entering the College, 
while the qualification for a soldier is that he has three years’ service 
with the colours and is under 26 years of age. Before being allowed 
to appear for examination a soldier's Defaulter sheets have to be 
submitted to the Principal of the College. These are carefully 
scrutinised and practically a clean sheet is required; reprimands 
may be passed, but any D, however old, bars a soldier from the 
College. The Entrance Examination is conducted under the super- 
vision of the soldicr’s Commanding Officer, and consists of Reading, 
Writing from Dictation, Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, Euclid 
Books I and II, Hindustani, and Drawing as an optional subject. If 
the soldier has passed the “Lower Standard in Hindustani,” it is 
omitted from his Entrance Examination, and if he can produce a 
certificate of his practical skill as a Carpenter, Mason or Smith, his 
Entrance Examination is confined to Reading, Writing and Hindus- 
tani. A circular giving full information is issued yearly by the 
College, and with the permission of Commanding Officers is hung 
up in all barrack-rooms in India. The names of successful students 
are published in General Orders and they join annually on the 15th 
of October. They are considered as doing duty at the College, and 
remain on the strength of their respective regiments without 
prejudice to their promotion or other advantages, until appointed to 
the Military Works Services or the Public Works Department, but 
after three months’ absence from their regiments they become supernu- 
merary, Commanding Officers are authorised to promote them (with 
the next man junior to them on the seniority roll), on the under- 
standing that they would not have been superseded had they been 
serving with their corps, and that the Commanding Officers will be 
prepared to take them back in their seniority, in the higher rank, if 
not permanently admitted to the Public Services. 

While at the College, soldier students wear the undress uniform 
of their rank and regiment and are under the command of the 
Principal, who is generally an ofticer of the Royal Engineers. They 
reccive the same pay as when with their regiments, together with 
ration money and compensation in lieu of clothing and bedding. 
The complete course lasts three years, two of which are spent at the 
College, and the third in practical training on works as apprentices. 

The College course consists of Elementary Mathematics, Mecha- 
nics, Natural Science, Drawing, Surveying, Public Works Accounts, 
Languages, Engineering, Workshops and Ferrotype reproduction. A 
student can also take up Photography as a voluntary subject. The 
chief feature of the course is its very practical nature, especially as 
regards Surveying, Levelling, Testing Lightning Conductors and 
Workshops. Engincering is chietly learned theoretically at the 
College, and afterwards practically for a year on works, but during 
the entire course notes have to be taken on all works of interest in 
progress in the vicinity. Two mornings a week are spent in the 
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workshops, where the students undergo courses in the Carpenter’s 
shop, the Foundry, Forge and Fitter’s shop, the aim being not so much 
to turn out skilled mechanics, as to give a student sufficient knowledge 
to be able to supervise work and to know good work from bad. 

There is no doubt that if a student hopes to be successful, he 
has to work very hard while at the College, but he has excellent 
facilities for amusement and exercise. Hockey, Football, Tennis, 
Racquets, Rowing, Athletics, Gymnastics, Smoking Concerts and 
Dances offer him ample opportunity for wholesome relaxation. The 
vacations last from the 15th July to the 15th October, which are 
the rainy and feverish months at Roorkee. Any men who are 
recommended by medical authority for transfer to the hills are sent 
to the Landour Depét near Mussoorie, the others remain at the 
College, go on pass or return to their regiments. 

To the whole of the Upper Subordinate class 16 appointments 
ure guaranteed as Apprentice Overseers. The whole class are in 
open competition and examinations take place three times a year. 
The final list at the end of two years determines the position of men 
in the class. Preference is given to the first seven soldiers who may 
stand highest, and if more than seven come out in the first 16, they 
all gain appointments. Soldiers who are unsuccessful for guaranteed 
appointments revert to their regiments, but nearly always obtain 
employment in the Engineering line at some time or other ; at all 
events they have undergone a training which will be most useful to 
them when they return to civil life. The successful men are posted by 
the Principal as Apprentice Overseers to large and important works 
under experienced officers. They receive in addition to free quarters 
a staff allowance sufficient to bring their total pay up to Rs. 80a 
month. During his apprentice year, a student has to take notes of 
the works he is on, and to submit a diary of occupation. These are 
sent monthly to the Principal, through the officer he is serving under, 
who notes on his application to work and his conduct. The final post- 
ing as an Overseer depends on the steadiness, temper, intelligence, 
industry and practical knowledge a student displays. The Principal 
finally daddies if he is fitted for permanent appointment and makes fie 
recommendation to Government. 

The monthly expenses of a soldier student at the College 
average about Rs. 30 and are as follows :— 


Rs, a. p. 

Subscription to Mess Fund ... 20 0 
Recreation Club... aes 18 0 
Messing 15 0 0 
Newspapers 012 0 
Lighting 20 0 
Servant tee a 3 0 0 
Washing 100 
Miscellaneous 412 0 
0 


30 
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On finally obtaining his appointment as an Overseer , the soldier 
is transferred to the Tinatteched List, promoted Sergeant, and 
receives an outfit allowance of Rs. 150. 

It will be interesting now to follow his career further, and to 
show his chances of pay and promotion. This is shown in the table 
for the Military Works Services on p. 464. It isan undoubted fact that 
the Military promotion in this and the Public Works Service is slower 
than in the Commissariat or Ordnance Departments, but it is possible 
that this may in time be remedied. 

It is pleasant to be able to vouch from the writer’s personal 
experience that the soldiers who do come to the College are as 
intelligent, steady, sober and industrious men as one could meet in 
any walk in life, and as a class in their after careers, they have 
gained a reputation for their ability, zeal and resourcefulness, while 
the instances in which their shortcomings have come to notice have 
been comparatively few. 


Digitized » Google 


THE INDUS TO THE OXUS. 


By Masor G. F. MacMuny, D.S.0O., R.F.A., D.A.A.G., Derasat 


BRIGADE. 


The sketch accompanying this gives a “bird’s-eye ” view of the 
tumbled mass of mountains that lie between the plains of India 
and the plateau of Central Asia. It shows how the mountain systems 
surge and roll from the four winds to meet in the vicinity of the 
Pamirs. 

It will illustrate to some extent how entirely distinct were the 
two lines of Russian advance on the immense tract known as Turkes- 
tan-—one from the Caspian shore and the other from Orenberg by 
the Sar-i-Darya. The bridging of the Oxus at Charjui, and completion 
of the line from Merv to Tashkend first brought the two movements 
together, while the recent opening of the Orenberg-Tashkend- 
Ura-Tube line has supplied Russia with the double and entirely 
distinct lines to Turkestan. 

In the days of Russian activity in Turkestan, and the advance 
to the Oxus with the war scare, the Penjdch incident, the partial 
mobilisation of the Indian Army, and the final peaceful results 
of the Boundary Commission, a mass of literature on the subject 
appeared. 

The general public had the most hazy ideas of the geography of 
Turkestan, while the sea of mountains lying between the Orenberg- 
Tashkend advance and India was believed and often even stated, 
by political writers, to extend to the country between the Caspian- 
Merv advance and India. 

A glance at the accompanying sketch will show the complete 
fallacy of this idea, Between Herat and Russian territory lies a range 
of hills now known as the Paroparnisus, though the mountains to 
which this name was originally given lay far more to the east. This 
modern Paroparnisus was formerly believed to be an immense 
mountain barrier, but when the Boundary Commission moved to 
Herat and to the Russo-Afghan frontier they found that acoach and 
four could be driven from what is now New Chaman to the said 
Afghan frontier, over the Paroparnisus, without difticulty. 

That is to say that the great sea of hills in the north gradually 
dies away to plain, and plain slopes to the immense depression north 
of Seistan. Into this depression flow the rivers of Southern 
Afghanistan, forming the vast extent of Hamums or swamps that 
lay to the north of Seistan. These Hamuwmes in tlood time cover 
many thousands of square miles. The water which forms them was 
in former days largely taken off in a vast system of irrigation, the 
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work of the inhabitants of the many ruined towns still to be saen 
along the Helmund valley. Wherever the first wave of Islam spread 
are tu be found the remains of the early civilisation and prosperity 
it destroyed. An interesting account of the road from Quetta to 
Herat is to be found in Sir Thomas Holditch’s book “The Indian 
Borderland.” Further account of the Oxus region and Turkestan 
are to be read in the books now put at the disposal of officers 
in the confidential section of Brigade and Divisional Military 
Libraries 


MORE NOTES FOR “Q” CANDIDATES. 
By Masor ALBAN WILSON, 8TH GURKHA RIFLES, 


Having lately been up for “Q” myself, I venture to give a few 
more hints, which I hope may prove as useful as those in Major 
MacMunn’s interesting article in your January number. 

With all due deference to his opinion that you should not 
demand an orderly officer, signallers, etc., as the staff officer should 
be sufficient, I consider you would be only wise to arrange for a small 
signalling party, cavalry for choice, to accompany you, and so save 
time and horseflesh. 

Again, one or two orderly officers may come in extremely useful ; 
for instance, if, as occurred at my own. test, the greater part of your 
cavalry bumps unawares intoa strong infantry force and gets put out 
of action. The Board ofcourse won’t blame you for this, but you lose, 
nevertheless, a good deal of information, which a well mounted order- 
ly officer might be able to obtain for you, in the absence of your 
cavalry. 

Before your examination, you will probably have had two or 
three “ preliminary canters,” both in commanding a battalion and a 
mixed force, and during these you will have noticed some officers 
who are keen, well mounted and havea thorough knowledge of the 
country, having been over it many times, which you have not, in all 
probability. 

One can generally tell a man whom one can work with, so ask 
one or two of those you think most suitable, if they would like to 
gallop for you on the eventful day, the odds are they will be only too 
pleased, and then ask their commanding officer if he can spare their 
services, 

Your staff officer may be detailed for you, you may not know 
him, which is a heavy handicap, or he may not be very intelligent, 
which is worse, still whatever he is, I think he is more usefully 
employed in keeping a diary of the action, that is,a précis of the 
information received from different parts of the force, of the orders, 
verbal or otherwise, you issue subsequent to your first set which 
commenced the operations, and of any alterations or fresh dispositions 
you make, than in carrying messages. Then, when the Stand-fast ” 
has sounded, and the “ Pow-wow ” commenced, if you are asked what 
any part of your troops were doing, or what orders you gave at a 
certain period, you are able to refresh your memory at once from the 
diary he has kept for you. 

Among other “etcs.” I would recommend your asking your 
O. C. Cavalry, if the Cavalry happen to be Indian, to detail a man in 
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class. It is interesting to note that from 1849 to 1860, nearly all 
the soldiers in the Upper Subordinate class were recruited from the 
Artillery and the Sappers and Miners. After 1860, however, the 
Cavalry and the Line began to compete, and today the class contains 
representatives from every class of regiment in India. Previous to 
1880, a Guides’ class had been started with the idea of training 
native surveyors for the army. In 1880 this class was thrown open 
to the whole native army and called the Native Military Survey 
class. This class, which still exists, docs an immense amount of 
useful work in training 25 native soldiers annually for work in the 
Intelligence Branch of the Army Staff. 

So useful did this class turn out that in 1888 a British Military 
Survey class was formed on the same lines. Naturally the oppor- 
tunities for this class to carry out Intelligence work are slight 
compared with those open to their Indian brethren, but seven men 
are trained annually, their services being utilised for reconnaissance 
and survey work in manwuvyres and camps of training and in the 
Intelligence Branch. After leaving the College, men of both these 
classes have to obtain a certificate every year to show that they 
have done a certain amount of survey work during the year, and 
as long as they keep up to the mark receive a certain monthly 
supend an addition to their pay. 

In 1874 the Senior Department was abolished and Licutenant 
G. K. Deane of the 4th Hussars was the last ofticer to pass out of the 
College. It is unnecessary to detail how the effect of the formation 
of Cooper's Hill College began gradually to be telt by the Thomason 
College; how Roorkee was made a College for statutory natives, 
which term includes Europeans domiciled in India. These events 
had no bearing on the soldier classes. In 1896 there was, however, 
a great awakening, which has had a distinct bearing on the training 
of the Upper Subordinate class. Old time methods were abolished, 
workshops and laboratories were started, and the whole curriculum 
changed to an eminently practical and up-to-date course. The three 
Military classes which survive to this day are the Upper Subordinate 
class, the British Military Survey class and the Native Military 
Survey class. The aim and scope of the survey classes has already 
been brictly detailed, and it may be of interest now to describe in 
detail the Upper Subordinate class showing how a soldier can gain 
admittance, what expenses he has to incur, what pay he reccives, 
and what are his future prospects. 

The class annually admits 40 students, 12 of the vacancies are 
reserved for soldiers, 11 for English civil and the remainder for 
Indians. The soldier is favoured in many ways. For the 12. vacan- 
cies he has to pass a competitive Entrance Examination, but as there 
are seldom more than 20 competitors, the competition is not very 
severe ; this is very different to the case of the Indian section, in 
which about 200 men compete for the 17 vacancies reserved for them, 

Further, on passing out, the soldier, if successful in gaining an 
appointinent, is posted as a first grade Overseer, while the civil 
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workshops, where the students undergo courses in the Carpenter's 
shop, the Foundry, Forge and Fitter’s shop, the aim being not so much 
to turn out skilled mechanics, as to give a student sufficient knowledge 
to be able to supervise work and to know good work from bad. 

There is no doubt that if a student hopes to be successful, he 
has to work very hard while at the College, but he has excellent 
facilities for amusement and exercise. Hockey, Football, Tennis, 
Racquets, Rowing, Athletics, Gymnastics, Smoking Concerts and 
Dances offer him ample opportunity for wholesome relaxation. The 
vacations last from the 15th July to the 15th October, which are 
the rainy and feverish months at Roorkee. Any men who are 
recommended by medical authority for transfer to the hills are sent 
to the Landour Depét near Mussoorie, the others remain at the 
College, go on pass or return to their regiments. 

To the whole of the Upper Subordinate class 16 appointments 
are guaranteed as Apprentice Overseers. The whole class are in 
open competition and examinations take place three times a year. 
The final Vist at the end of two years determines the position of men 
in the class. Preference is given to the first’ seven soldiers who may 
stand highest, and if more than seven come out in the first 16, they 
all gain appointments. Soldiers who are unsuccessful for guaranteed 
appointments revert to their regiments, but nearly always obtain 
employment in the Engineering line at some time or other ; at all 
events they have undergone a training which will be most useful to 
them when thev return to civil life. The successful men are posted by 
the Principal as Apprentice Oversecrs to large and important works 
under experienced officers. They receive in addition to free quarters 
a staff allowance sutticient to bring their total pay up to Rs. 80a 
month. During his apprentice year, a student has to take notes of 
the works he is on, and to submit a diary of occupation. These are 
sent monthly to the Principal, through the officer he is serving under, 
who notes on his application to work and his conduct. The final post- 
ing as an Overseer depends on the steadiness, temper, intelligence, 
industry and practical knowledge a student displays. The Principal 
finally declites if he is fitted for permanent appointment and makes Kis 
recommendation to Government. 

The monthly expenses of a soldier student at the College 
average about Rs. 30 and are as follows :— 


Rs. a. p. 
Subscription to Mess Fund ... 20 0 
Recreation Club... Pea sé 1 8. 0. 
Messing ann Sue « 15 0 0 
Newspapers 012 0 
Lighting 20 0 
Servant ee ee 3.0 0 
Washing ‘ Et « 10 0 
Miscellaneous... wise wv. 412 0 

30 0 0 
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On finally obtaining his appointment as an Overscer , the soldicr 
is icasened: to the ‘aatinched List, promoted Sergeant, and 
receives an outfit allowance of Rs. 150. 

It will be interesting now to follow his career further, and to 
show his chances of pay and promotion. This is shown in the table 
for the Military Works Services on p. 464. It isan undoubted fact that 
the Military promotion in this and the Public Works Service is slower 
than in the Commissariat or Ordnance Departments, but it is possible 
that this may in time be remedied. 

It is pleasant to be able to vouch from the writer’s personal 
experience that the soldiers who do come to the College are as 
intelligent, steady, sober and industrious men as one could meet in 
any walk in life, and as a class in their after careers, they have 
gained a reputation for their ability, zeal and resourcefulness, while 
the instances in which their shortcomings have come to notice have 
been comparatively few. 


THE INDUS TO THE OXUS. 


By Mayor G. F. MacMuyn, D.S.0., R.F.A., D.A.A.G., Derasat 


BRIGADE. 


The sketch accompanying this gives a “ bird’s-eye ” view of the 
tumbled mass of mountains that lie between the plains of India 
and the plateau of Central Asia. It shows how the mountain systems 
surge and roll from the four winds to meet in the vicinity of the 
Pamnirs, 

It will illustrate to some extent how entirely distinct were the 
two lines of Russian advance on the immense tract known as Turkes- 
tan-—one from the Caspian shore and the other from Orenberg by 
the Sar-i-Darya. The bridging of the Oxus at Charjui, and completion 
of the line trom Mery to Tashkend first brought the two movements 
together, while the recent opening of the Orenberg-Tashkend- 
Ura-Tube line has supplicd Russia with the double and entirely 
distinct lines to Turke 

In the days of Russian activity in Turkestan, and the advance 
to the Oxus with the war scare, the Penjdch incident, the partial 
mobilisation of the Indian Army, and the final peaceful results 
of the Boundary Commission, a mass of literature on the subject 
appeared. 

The general public had the most hazy ideas of the geography of 
Turkestan, while the sea of mountains lying between the Orenberg- 
Tashkend advance and India was believed and often even stated, 
by political writers, to extend to the country between the Cas 
Merv advance and India. 

A glance at the accompanying sketch will show the complete 
fallacy of this idea, Between Herat and Russian territory lies a range 
of hills now known as the Paroparnisus, though the mountains to 
which this name was originally given lay far more to the east. This 
modern Paroparnisus was formerly believed to be an immense 
mountain barrier, but’ when the Boundary Commission moved to 
Herat and to the Russo-Afyhan frontier they found that acoach and 
four could be driven from what is now New Chaman to the said 
Afghan frontier, over the Paroparnisus, without difticulty. 

That is to say that the great sea of hills in’ the north gradually 
dies away to plain, and plain slopes to the immense depression north 
of Seistan. Into this de pression flow the rivers) of Southern 
Afghanistan, forming the vast extent of Hamuimns or swamps that 
lay to the north of Seistan. These Hamma in flood time cover 
many thousands of square miles. The water which forms them was 
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MORE NOTES FOR “Q” CANDIDATES. 
By Masor ALBAN WILSON, 8TH GURKHA RIFLES, 


Having lately been up for “Q” myself, I venture to give a few 
more hints, which I hope may prove as useful as those in Major 
MacMunn’s interesting article in your January number. 

With all due deference to his opinion that you should not 
demand an orderly officer, signallers, etc., as the staff officer should 
be sufficient, I consider you would be only wise to arrange for a small 
signalling party, cavalry for choice, to accompany you, and so save 
time and horseflesh. 

Again, one or two orderly officers may come in extremely useful ; 
for instance, if, as occurred at my own test, the greater part of your 
cavalry bumps unawares intoa strong infantry force and ee put out 
of action. The Board ofcourse won’t blame you for this, but you lose, 
nevertheless, a good deal of information, which a well mounted order- 
ly officer might be able to obtain for you, in the absence of your 
cavalry. 

Before your examination, you will probably have had two or 
three “ preliminary canters,” both in commanding a battalion and a 
mixed force, and during these you will have noticed some officers 
who are keen, well mounted and have a thorough knowledge of the 
country, having been over it many times, which you have not, in all 
probability. 

One can gencrally tell a man whom one can work with, so ask 
one or two of those you think most suitable, if they would like to 
gallop for you on the eventful day, the odds are they will be only too 
pleased, and then ask their commanding officer if he can spare their 
services, 

Your staff officer may be detailed for you, you may not know 
him, which is a heavy handicap, or he may not be very intelligent, 
which is worse, still whatever he is, I think he is more usefully 
employed in keeping a diary of the action, that is, a précis of the 
information received from different parts of the force, of the orders, 
verbal or otherwise, you issue subsequent to your first set which 
commenced the operations, and of any alterations or fresh dispositions 
you make, than in carrying Messages. Then, when the Stand-fast” 
has sounded, and the “ Pow-wow ” commenced, if you are asked what 
any part of your troops were doing, or w hat orders you gave at a 
certain period, you are able to retresh your memory at once from the 
diary he has kept for you. 

Among other “etces.” I would recommend your asking your 
O. C. Cavalry, if the Cavalry happen to be Indian, to detail a man in 
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addition to your other orderlies, who can read any vernacular reports 
which may come in, otherwise you may find yourself in a fix on 
getting “chits” written in a character, which perhaps neither you 
nor your staff officer can read. 

On the day you are put in command of a mixed force, be sure 
to get to the rendezvous some minutes before the troops come up. 
Get the C. O.’s together as they arrive, find out the strength of their 
units, tell the O. C. Cavalry to detail at once, say, three “special ” 
patrols to come to you there and then, and when you have got your 
orders out, tell them, in his presence, exactly what you want them 
to do, and that they are to report to you personally. Tell him also 
to have advance or flank guards, as may be needful, ready detailed. 
Have a gun escort told off. Although C. T. 119 implies that this 
escort is unnecessary, if protection of the artillery is ensured by the 
distribution of the other arms, it is just as well to have it told off 
beforehand in case it may be wanted, and if it is not required, no 
harm is done. 

Unfortunately C. T. 119 (4) and F. A. T., section 6, are at 
variance. The former says that the senior officer will command the 
escort, irrespective of what arm he belongs to, while the latter lays 
down that the escort is under the orders of the 0. C. R. A. Therefore 
tell the senior officer with the escort to consult with the O. C. R. A., 
as to what ground he is to occupy to protect the guns. : 

All this work can be done, before the General and Special Ideas 
are given out, which saves time afterwards in getting your force in 
motion. 

The General and Special Ideas will be handed to you, and_also 
to C. O.’s and others. Read them through carefully aloud, and fold 
your map into the shape which will best include all places mention- 
ed in the scheme, and pin it firmly with two strong safety pins, so 
that when you pull it out of your haversack or wallet later on, it 
will come out ready for use. 

Mark all places mentioned in the scheme with red and blue 
pencil, one colour for your side, the other for the enemy. 

Read your scheme through again and write your orders. Your 
staff officer is not allowed to write them for you, but no Board would 
object to his making a copy, at the same time you write, for future 
reference, as you have to give your copy up, nordo I think the 
regulations on the subject are read to mean that you must write all 
subsequent messages yourself. 

Be sure to head your orders properly, and remember to specify 
the map you refer to therein, for some officers may have maps of the 
same country on different scales, and the squares on them may not 
agree. 
= For your first order regarding the situation, it is quite enough 
to say: “ Information of enemy and our own troops is as per General 
and Special Idea,” that is, presuming copies of the same have been 
given out to all concerned. In your last order it is better to say 
where reports are to be sent, and make sure that you or your statf 
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officer or some one ‘is there to receive and send them on to you. It 
is as well to have a C. O.’s flag for yourself. 

When you have read out your orders, and representatives of 
units have copied out those parts which concern them, tell all C. O.’s 
that there is to be no retiring without orders from yourself or from 
an umpire ; this does not of course apply to patrols. 

Everyone has seen instances of positions being given away, on 
field days, by parties retiring from a position they ought to and 
could have hung on to for very much longer. 

Your orders will then be read out and explained to the 
troops. 

Your patrols must move out at the earliest opportunity, and if 
you are attacking, it is as well to go with the A. G. Cavalry, taking 
C. O.’s with you, till touch is established, so that they can sce as 
much of the situation as is possible for themselves; you can now issue 
any further orders necessary, verbally or in writing. 

Remember you are marked for your demeanour when you first 
get touch with the enemy. 

The rest of your force will have been following on according to 
your orders. 

The business of your special patrols is to prove, as far as possible 
(whether you are on the offensive or defensive), the position of the 
enemy’s flanks and centre, and the sooner you get an idea of where 
these are, the quicker you will be able to form an opinion of what his 
plans are likely to be, and make your own accordingly. 

It is, as a rule, mere waste of time to formulate any detailed 
plan in your first orders, for you may have to alter it, which means 
counter-orders, with the attendant risk of confusion. 

When once the action has commenced keep as much to the 
one place, or with the same unit, as possible, consistent with having 
a good view to enable you to judge when to throw in your reserves, 
retire, or launch your counter-attack. 

Above all things, on the defensive, remember what C. T. 180 
says, that it is a mistake, particularly with a small force, to expect 
the enemy from any particular direction, so keep your troops in hand 
till you have ascertained the enemy’s line of advance, merely covering 
yourself with outposts. Even if you are given time to entrench, 
which means, of course, that the Board intend the battle to come off 
somewhere in your immediate vicinity, arrange your defences so as 
to be ready for an attack from front and flanks, and never unless 
positively ordered to do so take up a position with a defile in rear. 
If you are told to take up such a position, be sure it is to see what 
you will make ofa bad job, and do not, as I heard of one officer 
doing, say to the Board that no one would occupy such a position and 
promptly select another, or you will most likely share the same fate 
he did for not carrying out the scheme allotted to him. 

If you are asked why you did so and so, do not jump to the 
conclusion you have done wrong, give your reasons as simply as_pos- 
sible, and not as if you were excusing yourself. 
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Remember that the Board are there to find out how much you 
do know, not to search for something you don’t know, and make 
capital of that, for they are not imbued with a ferocious desire to 
spin you, as some candidates seem to think. 

In these hints I do not pretend to put forward much that is 
original. I gathered them nearly all from the excellent advice given 
by the umpires and staff during the field tests this year at Lucknow, 
where I had the privilege of going up for, and the satisfaction of 
passing, my own Q (ii) examination. 


INTRENCHING TOOLS FOR INFANTRY. 
By Lieut. J. P. Vintiers-Stuart, 55th Coke’s Rirves, F. F. 


Most people in these days seem to be agreed as to the necessity 
of every infantry soldier carrying some form of intrenching tool. 

In the majority of cases a spade is advocated, and the object 
of this paper is to endeavour to show that an axe compares very 
favourably with a spade as an all round implement to be carried by 
infantry. 

A great many intrenching implements have been invented 
from time to time, and none of them would appear to have been com- 
plete successes, mainly, I think, because in most cases a spade is the 
basis, and you cannot make a spade small enough not to impede the 
man who carries it, without removing its efficiency as a spade. I 
take it that a spade to be of any use must be at least two feet long in 
the handle alone, and however such an implement is carried it must 
be very much in the man’s way, whether carried on his back or in a 
frog on his belt. No one can run over bad ground with a sort of 
tail catching him as he runs. 

Secondly a spade must be fairly heavy or you cannot cut into 
hard ground with it. Now as regards weight I think it is interest- 
ing to remember Stonewall Jackson’s remark at the beginning of the 
Valley Campaign when he replied to a remark that the enemy had 
superior numbers by saying that the Confederates must counteract 
that by greater rapidity of movement. He certainly was_ brilliantly 
successful and it is noteworthy that his troops marched very lightly 
equipped. Napoleon’s 10th maxim is in the same strain. The 
British army, being rather in the position of the “small force” com- 
pared to many it may have to fight, needs to be able to move fast 
and far; and to load the men as in a foreign army will lessen their 
powers of marching. But if powers of moving fast atratey ically 
against superior numbers are necessary, powers of moving fast tacti- 
cally are at least. equally so. I think no one who has ever seen a 
regiment which is really good at fast “ light infantry” skirmishing work 
would care to sce them lose their pace by being loaded too heavily. 
To skirmish successfully a man needs to dash from cover to cover, up 
and down hills, ete. and not merely to double or go at a walk, and it 
is a sight worth seeing the dash and confidence with which a really 
fast moving regiment tackles its enemy either in an attack or in a 
retirement, and how it can worry slower moving troops opposed 
to it. 

To follow this line of argument then for what it is worth, it 
would be surrendering one’s tactical mobility, to carry any intrench- 
ing tool which by its weight or shape would impede the soldier. 
And so far no one has yet been able to invent an efficient form 
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of spade or spade and pick comb ined, which would not do s. A 
small mattock is carried in some regiments. But this, though good 
for digging with up to a certain point, loses the great point in favour 
of the axe, namely, that it is not a cutting tool, and on very many 
campaigns a cutting tool is of at least as great importance asa 
digging one. 

The axe I would suggest is the one stocked in the Home 
Ordnance as “ axes, hand, 2 Ib. 2 oz.” and hence its weight is not great, 
In appearance it is a minature “ American felling” axe, 7 e., it has a 
thick solid head which does not break easily. The handle is only 
one foot long so that when carricd in a frog on the man’s belt it would 
offer no impediment tv moving at top speed over the worst ground 
(which a long handled spade carried “as a tail” would) or in  nego- 
tiating thick bush or obstacles, which a long handled spade carried 
on the man’s back would. 

Fe The advantages of the axe beyond the above would seem & 
— 
(i) It can be used for clearing a field of fire. 
On service this frequently requires to be done andis 
often very hard to do for lack of tools. 
(ii) It can be used for clearing obstacles or making obstacles. 
abbattis, bridges, ete. 

(iii) It is invaluable to men in bivouac, firstly to make their 
shelters with, and also to cut up firewood, chop meat, 
mend tent-pegs, ete. 

(iv) In trans-fronticr expeditions it would be invaluable as an 
aid to destroying villages. At present when firing them 
it is sometimes hard to get them to burn properly for 
want of a draught which is often hard to make without 
cutting tools. 

(v) For making cover under fire the axe is practically as good 
as any of the small spades yet invented. A man even 
lying down can loosen the earth with an axe and pile up 
the earth with his hands. Small intrenchments have 
actually been made on service with these axes though no 
occasion arose for intrenching under fire in the campaign 
in which they were used. ? 

The great value of a cutting tool in camp and on_ service 18 
pretty strongly borne out by the Gurkhas and their kukris, but fer 
men unskilled in the use of the kukri, the solid headed axe whose 
edge docs not easily break would be more suitable. 

To sum up: (1) In the case of a big fairly heavy spade or 
combination spade being carried :-— 

No really efficient form of spade, spade and pick, or mattock can 
be carried on the soldier without impeding him and_ thereby losing 
tactical mobility. And secondly any such form of implement does 
not meet the want of a cutting tool, Hence real heavy intrenching 
can only be hoped for when the tools carried on the pack mules cat 
be got at; and asan eminently practical work like Combined Training 
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lays down in para. 122, that in the attack intrenching in the open 
will generally have to be left to the hours of darkness (and it is 
difficult to see how it can be otherwise) this arrangement scems to 
meet requirements as far as is possible. Again if the ground over 
which the attack takes place is broken, mules can practically always be 
brought close enough to make the heavy tools accessible. In the 
detence of a position heavy tools would presumably be available. 
(ii) A small spade is of little use and is not a cutting tool. 
(iii A small mattock is fairly good but is not a cutting tool 
(iv) A small axe though not as good as (i) for digging is as 
good as (ii) and practically as good as (ii), supplies the 
urgently needed want of a cutting tool, and increases the 
man’s comfort in camp or bivouac. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


By Captain A. D. Pickrorp, UNITED Provinces Licut Horse. 


Every thoughtful Volunteer, and it is to be hoped some who 
are not Volunteers, will be grateful to Captain Hawkins for his 
adinirable exposition in the January number of the Jowrnal of the 
difticulties under which the cause of Volunteering labours, Captain 
Hawkins brings out with great clearness the fact that, while the 
sympathy of Government and the military authorities generally is 
genuine and real, the average Volunteer does not feel convinced 
that. such is the case. 

Several causes may have contributed to this regrettable feeling— 
individual lack of sympathy here and there on the part of officers 
of the Regular Army—occasional ignorance (not unnatnral as the 
subject constitutes a very special study) of Volunteering conditions 
on the part of those in whom the interests of Volunteers may be 
vested. The fact that Volunteer officers, whose ignorance of their 
duties and obligations is a byword amongst the rank and file, can 
continue in possession of their commissions, and so on. The list 
of causes, most frequently of a special local or temporary nature, can 
be multiplied indefinitely, but is it certain that we are not blinding 
ourselves to the real reason why Volunteers, non-Volunteers, and 
Regulars are dissatisfied with the existing condition of things? I 
venture to think we are so blinding ourselves and that the true 
cause of our dissatisfaction lies in the consciousness, whether con- 
fessed or not, that the system rests on unsound foundations and the 
fact is patent that many years of earnest endeavour have failed to 
do more than create spasmodic and local bursts of interest in Volun- 
teering. Inno sense can the Voluntecr movement be called truly 
national. The system is, in the opinion of many, unsound—- 

(a) Because the few are bearing the burden of the many. 

(b) Because keen Volunteers are continually discouraged by 
those who are slack. 

(c) Because the chief factor in any form of cfticiency,—namely, 
Discipline, cannot be enforced. 

(@) Because the system is costly to the State, each so-called 
efficient Volunteer in India costing the tax-payer about 
Rs. 75 per annum, that is roughly 26 lakhs a year. 

(ce) Because all figures of Volunteer etticiency (an elastic and 
dangerous word) are misleading, and the real figure of 
cost per efficient Volunteer is probably much nearer 
Rs. 150 yearly. 

(y) Because the etticiency of units varies dangerously according 
to the personality of the Unit Commander, a factor no 
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scheme of military organisation can take into considera- 
tion. 

(7) Because the system is costly to the individual in point 
of money expenditure, since all Volunteers are not keen 
Volunteers and money must be spent on attractive non- 
essentials provided as a sop to secure areasonable amount 
of work on essentials—work that even then is too often of 
a half-hearted nature. 

(h) Because the waste of time, when punctuality cannot be 
insisted on, is prodigious—a_waste which naturally falls 
most hardly on the keenest Volunteers. 

The importance of these considerations lies in the fact that they 
are inseparable from any Voluntury system. They follow on 
human nature and no organisation will do more than affect the 
degree to which these defects obtain. 

The excellence of Railway Corps cannot be cited in support of 
the present system, for they are not Volunteers at all. Railway 
servants do not volunteer—they accept, quite naturally, the obliga- 
tions of Drill and Musketry because appointments in that service are 
not obtainable otherwise. 

I wonld like to add one more to the apt quotations given 
in Captain Hawkins’ article. It was contained in a paper in one 
of the Service Journals and, if my memory serves me aright, was to 
the following effect :— 

“The nation must depend on the patriotism of its citizens, but it 
must be the patriotism of forethought, prudence, and Lb sane not 
the emotional sentiment aroused when the enemy is at the gate.” 

Is the patriotism of the nation’s citizens as displayed in the 
Volunteer movement one of forethought, prudence or preparation ? 
It cannot be so described when modern requirements are taken into 
consideration. The number of those who ignore their civic duties 
in this particular is evidence enough that active patriotism to 
the required extent is lacking, and I maintain that, however galling 
the confession may be to our national pride, the situation should be 
honestly and squarely faced. Only then shall we cease propping 
up a ricketty structure and commence the formation on solid 
foundations of a system suited to our national needs. 

The feeling is growing apace that no satisfactory solution of 
this vital question will be found short of a system of Compulsory 
Training, and it is time that those who hold this view should abandon 
a passive altitude and take an active part in educating the nation 
to the acceptance of a system which, when shorn of its illusions, has 
no real terrors. The National Service League, of which Lord Roberts 
is President, is an instrument ready to the hand of every citizen— 
whether soldier or civilian. The demand for Compulsory Training 
must come from the civilian public und itis only by means of 
organised effort such as this League provides that an umted expres- 
sion of opinion can be given —one, that is, to which Government can 
respond with confidence. 


~<———— 
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The chief opposition may be expected from some of those who 
have not been Volunteers and from those employers who tell them- 
selves that their abstention from active encouragement will not 
prevent the enthusiastic few from protecting their lives and property 
on the occurrence of trouble so serious as to necessitate the with- 
drawal of the natural protection of the Regular troops. To such 
opposition no attention need be paid, for if Compulsory Training has 
any drawbacks, on them lies the chief responsibility. From many 
non-Volunteers support may be looked for, since in justice it must 
be stated that many have been deterred from joining or have left 
the ranks on account of the inherent and disheartening defects so 
apparent in the system. ‘This is, at least, better than mere apathy. 
It is significant that the keenest advocates of Compulsory Training 
are to be found amongst Volunteer officers, who must, from the 
circumstances of the case, be the best judges of the diftticulties and 
defects attaching to the Volunteer system. Opposition may, how- 
ever, be found in the ranks of Volunteers themselves. A section 
may stand up in defence of a system which, with all its defects, has 
been productive of very tangible results in time of war, and has at 
all times called forth much self-sacrifice and other good qualities. To 
such opposition every respect must be paid, but, if it occurs, it will be 
found to come from corps advantageously situated or circumstanced. 
Under existing circumstances it is dangerous to localise and these 
should remember that mere drawbacks in their case may become, 
under less favourable circumstances, paralysing defects. 

Compulsory 7raining (not service be it noted) will mean that 
the present waste of time, money, and effort will be concentrated 
into a thoroughly effective expenditure of all three, will provide real 
instead of nominal efficiency, and will add many thousands of reliable 
men to the firing line. If at the same time it releases from the ranks 
those earners of capitation who are physically unfit to bear the 
burden of a day’s march who will say that that is no benefit? Future 
generations would be weighted with fewer such. 

The reports on Railway Co1ps as contrasted with purely Volun- 
tary Units indicate to some extent the improvement in efficiency 
obtained by compulsion and without the same waste of time. The 
high standard of efticiency of the Behar Light Horse, too, where 
most managers compel thcir assistants to become members is well 
known, and this despite the fact that the members are scattered over 
a very wide area. The presence at the same time of excellent 
esprit de corps would seem to indicate that compulsion weighs, in 
either instance, but lightly on those concerned. 

To those who prate of Jingoism, Militarism, Conscription or any 
of the other misapplied terms now utilised for the evasion of civic 
duty, the answer, even apart from inaccuracy, is easy. Far-seeing 
nations provide themselves with sutticient defensive material to 
warn off their enemies, actual or potential, and only malevolence 
can pretend to discover in such a course a desire to institute wars of 
aggression, Fear of being called hard names has never yet been 
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ofticer or some one ia there to receive and send them on to you. It 
is as well to have a C. 0.’s tlag for yourself, 

When you have read out your orders, and representatives of 
units have copied out those parts which concern them, tell all C. O.’s 
that there is to be no retiring without orders from yourself or from 
an umpire ; this does not of course apply to patrols, 

Everyone has seen instances of positions being given away, on 
field days, by parties retiring from a position they ought to and 
could have hung on to for very much longer. 

Your orders will then be read out and explained to the 
troops. 

Your patrols must move out at the earliest Pen: and if 
you are attacking, it is as well to go with the A. G. Cavalry, taking 
Cc. O.’s with you, till touch is established, so that they can sce as 
much of the situation as is possible for themselves; you can now issue 
any further orders necessary, verbally or in writing. 

Remember you are marked for your demeanour when you first 
get touch with the enemy. 

The rest. of your force will have been following on according to 
your orders. 

The business of your special patrols is to prove, as far as possible 
(whether you are on the offensive or defensive), the pesition of the 
enemy's flanks and centre, and the sooner you get an idea of where 
these are, the quicker you will be able to form an opinion of what his 
plans are likely to be, and make your own accordingly. 

It is, as a rule, mere waste of time to formulate any detailed 
plan in your first orders, for you may have to alter it, which means 
counter-orders, with the attcndant risk of confusion. 

When once the action has commenced keep as much to the 
one place, or with the same unit, as possible, consistent with ee 
a good view to enable you to judge when to throw in your reserves 
retire, or launch your counter-attack. 

Above all things, on the defensive, remember what C. T. 130 
says, that it is a mistake, particularly with a small force, to expect 
the enemy from any particuk ur direction, so keep your troops in hand 
till you have ascertained the enemy’s line of advance, merely covering 
yourself with outposts. Even if you are given time to entrench, 
which means, of course, that the Board intend the battle to come off 
somewhere in your imme diate vicinity, arrange your defences so as 
to be ready for an attack from front and tlanks, and never unless 
positively ordered to do so take up a position with a defile in’ rear. 
If you are told to take up such a position, be sure it is to see what 
you will make ofa bad job, and do not, as I heard of one ofticer 
doing, say to the Board that no one w ould ocenpy such a position and 
promptly, select another, or you will most likely share the same fate 
he did for not carrying out the scheme allotted to him. 

If you are asked why you did so and so, do not jump to the 
conclusion you have done wrong, give your reasons as simply as pes- 
sible, and not as if you were excusing yourself. 
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INTRENCHING TOOLS FOR INFANTRY. 
By Liect. J. P. Vittiers-Stuart, 55th Coke’s Rirves, F. F. 


Most people in these days seem to be agreed as to the necessity 
of every infantry soldier carrying sone form of intrenching tool. 

In the majority of cases a apie is advocated, and the object 
of this paper is to endeavour to show that an axe compares very 
favourably with a spade asan all round implement to be carried by 
infantry. 

A great many intrenching implements have been invented 
from time to time, and none of them would appear to have been com- 
pes successes, mainly, I think, because in most cases a spade is the 

asis, and you cannot make a spade small enough not to impede the 
man who carries it, without removing its efficiency as a spade. I 
take it that a spade to be of any use must be at least two feet long in 
the handle alone, and however such an implement is carried it| must 
be very much in the man’s way, whether carried on his back or in a 
frog on his belt. No one can run over bad ground with a sort of 
tail catching him as he runs. 

Secondly a spade must be fairly heavy or you cannot cut into 
hard ground with it. Now as regards weight I think it is interest- 
ing to remember Stonewall Jackson’s remark at the beginning of the 
Valley Campaign when he Slee to a remark that the enemy had 
superior numbers by saying that the Confederates must counteract 
that by greater rapidity of movement. He certainly was_ brilliantly 
successful and it is noteworthy that his troops marched very lightly 
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equi es Napoleon's 10th maxim is in the same strain. The 
British army, being rather in the position of the “small force” com- 
pared to many it may have to fight, needs to be able to move fast 
and far; and to load the men as ina foreign army will lessen their 
powers of marching. But if powers of moving fast. strateyically 
against superior numbers are necessary, powers of moving fast tact?- 
cally are at least. equally so. I think no one who has ever seen a 
regiment which is really good at fast “ light infantry” skirmishing work 
would care to sce them lose their pace by being loaded too heavily. 
To skirmish successfully a man needs to dash from cover to cover, up 
and down hills, ete., and not merely to double or go at a walk, and it 
is a sight worth seeing the dash and confidence with which a really 
fast moving regiment tackles its enemy either in an attack or ina 
retirement, and how it can worry slower moving troops opposed 
to it. 

To follow this line of argument then for what it is worth, it 
would be surrendering one's tactical mobility, to carry any intre: 
ing tool which by its weight or shape would impede the su’ 
And se far no one has yet been able to invent an efficient 
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Remember that the Board are there to find out how much you 
do know, not to search for something you don’t know, and make 
capital of that, for they are not imbued with a ferocious desire to 
spin you, as some candidates seem to think. 

In these hints I do not pretend to pt forward much that is 
original. I gathered them nearly all from the excellent advice given 
by the umpires and staff during the field tests this year at Lucknow, 
where I had the privilege of going up for, and the satisfaction of 
passing, my own Q (ii) examination. 


INTRENCHING TOOLS FOR INFANTRY, 
By Lieut. J. P. Vintiers-Sruart, 55th Coke’s Rirues, F. F. 


Most people in these days seem to be agreed as to the necessity 
of every infantry soldier carrying some form of intrenching tool. 

In the majority of cases a spade is advocated, and the object 
of this paper is to endeavour to show that an axe compares very 
favourably with a spade as an all round implement to be carried by 
infantry. 

A great many intrenching implements have been invented 
from time to time, and none of them would appear to have been com- 

lete successes, mainly, I think, because in most cases a spade is the 
sis, and you cannot make a spade small enough not to impede the 
man who carries it, without removing its cfticiency as a spade. I 
take it that a spade to be of any use must be at least two feet long in 
the handle alone, and however such an implement is carried it must 
be very much in the man’s way, whether carried on his back or in a 
frog on his belt. No one can run over bad ground with a sort of 
tail catching him as he runs. 

Secondly a spade must be fairly heavy or you cannot cut into 
hard ground with it. Now as regards weight I think it is interest- 
ing to remember Stonewall Jackson’s remark at the beginning of the 
Valley Campaign when he replied to a remark that the enemy had 
superior numbers by saying that the Confederates must counteract 
that by greater rapidity of movement. He certainly was_ brilliantly 
successful and it is noteworthy that his troops marched very lightly 
equipped. Napoleon’s 10th maxim is in the same strain. The 
British army, being rather in the position of the “small force” com- 
pared to many it may have to fight, needs to be able to move fast 
and far; and to load the men as in a foreign army will lessen their 
powers of marching. But if powers of moving fast strategically 
against superior numbers are necessary, powers of moving fast tacti- 
cally are at least equally so. I think no one who has ever seen a 
regiment which is really good at fast “ light infantry” skirmishing work 
would care to sce them lose their pace by being loaded too heavily. 
To skirmish successfully a man needs to dash from cover to cover, up 
and down hills, ete., and not merely to double or go at a walk, and it 
is a sight worth seeing the dash and confidence with which a really 
fast moving regiment tackles its enemy either in an attack or ina 
retirement, and how it can worry slower moving troops opposed 
to it. 

To follow this line of argument then for what it is worth, it 
would be surrendering one’s tactical mobility, to carry any intrench- 
ing tool which by its weight or shape would impede the soldier. 
And so far no one has yet been able to invent an efficient form 
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of spade or spade and pick comb ined, which would not do so. A 
small mattock is carried in some regiments. But this, though good 
for digging with up to a certain point, loses the great point in favour 
of the axe, namely, that it is not a cutting tool, and on very many 
campaigns a cutting tool is of atleast as great importance asa 
digging one. 

The axe I would suggest is the one stocked in the Home 
Ordnance as “ axes, hand, 2 Ib. 2 oz.” and hence its weight is not great. 
In appearance it is a minature “ American felling” axe, ie., it has a 
thick solid head which does not break easily. The handle is only 
one foot long so that when carried in a frog on the man’s belt it would 
offer no impediment to moving at top speed over the worst ground 
(which a long handled spade carried “as a tail” would) or in nego- 
tiating thick bush or obstacles, which a long handled spade carried 
on the man’s back would. 

The advantages of the axe beyond the above would seem to 
be -— 

(i) It can be used for clearing a field of fire. 
On service this frequently requires to be done and is 
often very hard to do for lack of tools. 
(ii) It can be used for clearing obstacles or making obstacles, 
abbattis, bridges, ete. 

(iii) It is invaluable to men in bivouac, firstly to make their 
shelters with, and also to cut up firewood, chop meat, 
mend tent-pegs, etc. 

(iv) In trans-frontier expeditions it would be invaluable as an 
aid to destroying villages. At present when firing them 
it is sometimes hard to get them to burn properly for 
want of a draught which is often hard to make without 
cutting tools. 

(v) For making cover under fire the axe is practically as good 
as any of the small spades yet invented. A man even 
lying down can loosen the earth with an axe and pile up 
the earth with his hands. Small intrenchments have 
actually been made on service with these axes though no 
occasion arose for intrenching under fire in the campaign 
in which they were used. 

The great value of a cutting tool in camp and on service is 
pretty strongly borne out by the Gurkhas and their kukris, but for 
men unskilled in the use of the kukri, the solid headed axe whose 
edge does not easily break would be more suitable. 

To sum up: (1) In the case of a big fairly heavy spade or 
combination spade being carried :— 

No really efficient form of spade, spade and pick, or mattock can 
be carried on the soldicr without impeding him and_ thereby losing 
tactical mobility. And secondly any such form of implement does 
not meet the want of a cutting tool. Hence real heavy intrenching 
can only be hoped for when the tools carried on the pack mules can 
be got at ; and asan eminently practical work like Combined Training 
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lays down in para. 122, that in the attack intrenching in the open 
will generally have to be left to the hours of darkness (and it is 
difficult to see how it can be otherwise) this arrangement scems to 
meet requirements as far as is possible. Again if the ground over 
which the attack takes place is broken, mules can practically always be 
brought close enough to make the heavy tools accessible. In the 
defence of a position heavy tools would presumably be available. 
(ii) A small spade is of little use and is not a cutting tool. 
(iit A small mattock is fairly good but is not a cutting toel, 
(iv) A small axe though not as good as (i) for digging is as 
good as (ii) and practically as good as (iii), supplies the 
urgently needed want of a cutting tool, and increases the 
man’s comfort in camp or bivouac. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


By Captain A. D. Pickrorp, UNITED Provinces Licut Horse. 


Every thoughtful Volunteer, and it is to be hoped some who 
are not Volunteers, will be grateful to Captain Hawkins for his 
adinirable exposition in the January number of the Journal: of the 
difficulties under which the cause of Volunteering labours, Captain 
Hawkins brings out with great clearness the fact that, while the 
sympathy of Government and the military authorities generally is 
genuine and real, the average Volunteer does not feel convinced 
that such is the case. 

Several causes may have contributed to this regrettable feeling — 
individual lack of sympathy here and there on the part of officers 
of the Regular Army—occasional ignorance (not unnatural as the 
subject constitutes a very special study) of Volunteering conditions 
on the part of those in whom the interests of Volunteers may be 
vested. The fact that Volunteer officers, whose ignorance of their 
duties and obligations is a byword amongst the rank and file, can 
continue in possession of their commissions, and so on. ‘The list 
of causes, most frequently of a special local or temporary nature, can 
be multiplied indefinitely, but is it certain that we are not blinding 
ourselves to the real reason why Volunteers, non-Volunteers, and 
Regulars are dissatisfied with the existing condition of things? I 
venture to think we are so blinding ourselves and that the true 
cause of our dissatisfaction lies in the consciousness, whether con- 
fessed or not, that the system rests on unsound foundations and the 
fact is patent that many years of earnest endeavour have failed to 
do more than create spasmodic and local bursts of interest in Volun- 
teering. Inno sense can the Volunteer movement be called truly 
national. The system is, in the opinion of many, unsound— 

(a) Because the few are bearing the burden of the many. 

(b) Because keen Volunteers are continually discouraged by 
those who are slack. 

(c) Because the chief factor in any form of efficiency —namely, 
Discipline, cannot be enforced. 

(d) Because the system is costly to the State, each so-called 
efficient Volunteer in India costing the tax-payer about 
Rs. 75 per annum, that is roughly 26 lakhs a year. 

(ce) Because all figures of Volunteer efficiency (an elastic and 
dangerous word) are misleading, and the real figure of 
cost per efficient Volunteer is probably much nearer 
Rs. 150 yearly. 

(y) Because the efficiency of units varies dangerously according 
to the personality of the Unit Commander, a factor no 
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scheine of military organisation can take into considera- 
tion. 

(y) Because the system is costly to the individual in point 
of money expenditure, since all Volunteers are not keen 
Volunteers ard money must be spent on attractive non- 
essentials provided as a sop to secure a reasonable amount 
of work on essentials—work that even then is too often of 
a half-hearted nature. 

(kh) Because the waste of time, when punctuality cannot be 
insisted on, is prodigious—a waste which naturally falls 
most hardly on the keenest Volunteers. 

The importance of these considerations lies in the fact that they 
are inseparable from any Voluntary system. They follow on 
human nature and no organisation will do more than affect the 
degree to which these defects obtain. 

The excellence of Railway Corps cannot be cited in support of 
the present system, for they are not Volunteers at all. Railway 
servants do not volunteer—they accept, quite naturally, the obliga- 
tions of Drill and Musketry because appointments in that service are 
not obtainable otherwise. 

I would like to add one more to the apt quotations given 
in Captain Hawkins’ article. It was contained in a paper in one 
of the Service Journals and, if my memory serves me aright, was to 
the following effect :— 

“The nation must depend on the patriotism of its citizens, but it 
must be the patriotism of forethought, prudence, and preparation not 
the emotional sentiment aroused when the enemy is at the gate.” 

Is the patriotism of the nation’s citizens as displayed in the 
Volunteer movement one of forethought, prudence or preparation ? 
It cannot be so described when modern requirements are taken into 
consideration. The number of those who ignore their civic duties 
in this particular is evidence enough that active patriotism to 
the required extent is lacking, and I maintain that, however galling 
the confession may be to our national pride, the situation should be 
honestly and squarely faced. Only then shall we cease propping 
up a ricketty structure and commence the formation on solid 
foundations of a system suited to our national needs. 

The feeling is growing apace that no satisfactory solution of 
this vital question will be found short of a system of Compulsory 
Training, and it is time that those who hold this view should abandon 
a passive altitude and take an active part in educating the nation 
to the acceptance of a system which, when shorn of its illusions, has 
no real terrors. The National Service League, of which Lord Roberts 
is President, is an instrument ready to the hand of every citizen— 
whether soldier or civilian. The demand for Compulsory Training 
must come from the civilian public and itis only by means of 
organised effort such as this League provides that an united expres- 
sion of opinion can be given —one, that is, to which Government can 
respond with confidence. 
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The chief opposition may be expected from some of those who 
have not been Volunteers and from those employers who tell them- 
selves that their abstention from active encouragement will not 
prevent the enthusiastic few from protecting their lives and property 
on the occurrence of trouble so serious as to necessitate the with- 
drawal of the natural protection of the Regular troops. To such 
opposition no attention need be paid, for if Compulsory Training has 
any drawbacks, on them lies the chief responsibility. From many 
non-Volunteers support may be looked for, since in justice it must 
be stated that many have been deterred from joining or have left 
the ranks on account of the inherent and disheartening defects so 
apparent in the system. ‘his is, at least, better than mere apathy. 
It is significant that the keenest advocates of Compulsory Training 
are to be found amongst Volunteer officers, who must, from the 
circumstances of the case, be the best judges of the difficulties and 
defects attaching to the Volunteer system. Opposition may, how- 
ever, be found in the ranks of Volunteers themselves. A section 
may stand up in defence of a system which, with all its defects, has 
been productive of very tangible results in time of war, and has at 
all times called forth much self-sacrifice and other good qualities, To 
such opposition every respect must be paid, but, if it occurs, it will be 
found to come from corps advantageously situated or circumstanced. 
Under existing circumstances it is dangerous to localise and these 
should remember that mere drawbacks in their case may become, 
under less favourable circumstances, pnralysing defects. 

Compulsory Training (not service be it noted) will mean that 
the present waste of time, money, and effort will be concentrated 
into a thoroughly effective expenditure of all three, will provide real 
instead of nominal efficiency, and will add many thousands of reliable 
men to the firing line. If at the same time it releases from the ranks 
those earners of capitation who are physically unfit to bear the 
burden ofa day’s march who will say that that is no benefit? Future 
generations would be weighted with fewer such. 

The reports on Railway Corps as contrasted with purely Volun- 
tary Units indicate to some extent the improvement in_ efficiency 
obtained by compulsion and without the same waste of time. The 
high standard of efficiency of the Behar Light Horse, too, where 
most managers compel their assistants to become members is well 
known, and this despite the fact that the members are scattered over 
a very wide area. The presence at the same time of excellent 
esprit de corps would seem to indicate that compulsion weighs, in 
either instance, but lightly on those concerned. 

To those who prate of Jingoism, Militarism, Conscription or any 
of the other misapplied terms now utilised for the evasion of civic 
duty, the answer, even apart from inaccuracy, is easy. Far-seeing 
nations provide themselves with sufficient defensive material to 
warn off their enemies, actual or potential, and only malevolence 
can pretend to discover in such a course a desire to institute wars of 
aggression. Fear of being called hard names has never yet been 
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deemed an adequate reason for neglect of duty, whether in a nation 
or an individual. 

Still more absurd is the cry that the nation is free and must 
not be compelled. Every Briton ought to know that the nation 
cannot be compelled but it can, and the conviction is growing that it 
eventually will, voluntarily assume in its own defence the obligation 
of universal military training, just as it has accepted amongst the 
necessary burdens of citizenship service on juries, payment of 
taxes, and submission to all laws enacted for the benefit of the 
nation at large. 

I will not enlarge on the still broader view of the matter, the 
improved national physique to be looked for and the resulting 
increase in the industrial efficiency of the nation, valuable as such a 
consideration is. Nor is it necessary te consider the very special 
reasons which render the military training of every European in 
India a matter of such vital importance. These must be obvious 
even to most of those who, by abstaining from becoming Volunteers, 
decline to accept the logical conclusions to which these reasons lead. 


“THE CONDITION OF VOLUNTARY MILITARY 
SERVICE IN INDIA. 


By Caprain A. GARDINER, R.E., AND OUDH AND ROHILKHAND 
Raitway VOLUNTEER RIFLES. 


The publication, in the January number of this Journal, of 
Captain Hawkins’ article on the condition of voluntary military 
service in India having happened to coincide with an outbreak of that 
lawlessness the anticipation of which in some degree is the original 
raison détre of the Indian Volunteer Forces, it is to be hoped 
that his explicit exposition of the main difficulties under which the 
Forces labour will succeed in attracting at least.some of the attention 
it assuredly deserves, 

I cannot as yet claim as lengthy a connection with the Indian 
Volunteers as Captain Hawkins does. I have however now served 
with them on and off since 1894, and, with such experience as this 
gives me, cordially support his declaration as to the excellency of the 
material were the Force but taken, at one and the same time, 
reasonably and seriously by the Military Administration of the 
country. 

Captain Hawkins has written as one of a corps consisting mainly 
of Volunteers in both deed and name. I write as one of another, the 
rank and file of which are compulsorily Volunteers. The anomaly 
applies to most of the Railway Battalions and has two definite 
results :— 

(i) The men being employés of one administration and, under 
their permanent officers, discipline can be maintained on 
nore or less ordinary lines; and “ efficiency” being prac- 
tically obligatory for all, any prescribed standard can, if 
cordially ascepted by the Railway Administrations, be 
enforced, at least after the letter, as regards the great bulk 
of the men. 

(ii) That uncertainty as to the utility of the work has an even 
more deadly effect than ever. No longer simply amateurs, 
no longer free to throw the work up when their belief in 
its value vanishes, there remains but to treat it all as 
“eye-wash,” to avoid as much as possible of the more 
tedious exercises, to aim chiefly at securing any fun that 
camp or field day may give opportunity for, and to danrp 
down the military aspirations of the keener spirits. 

Whatever else may be shrouded with doubt and uncertainty the 
raison détre of the Force still, I venture to think, stands out clearly 
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the same as ever; v/z., as quoted by Captain Hawkins, that we are 
aliens inan alien land. Still, as ever, may conditions arise involving 
the withdrawal of the greater part of the Regular Forces, and their 
replacement by the Volunteers for the overawing of the disloyal 
elements that always exist among an Eastern people governed by 
a Western nation: still may an outbreak of rebellion or mutiny 
render it imperative that “every Englishman by birth or descent” 
shall be capable of taking his part in an organised defence of 
British rule. 

Where paralysing uncertainty does come in is, as to whether 
there is the slightest chance or intention of any such organised use 
ever being really made of the Force, should either of these emer- 
gencies arise. This uncertainty exists in the minds of the Volunteers 
from several causes. Captain Hawkins has given us two:—One the 
almost universal lack of any friendly interest on the part of the local 
military authorities; the other that every Inspecting Officer, if he has 
any theory at all as to our réle in war, has a different one. We 
have all of us heard each of the opinions on this subject that Captain 
Hawkins places in his list and many more. But the most serious 
cause of all perhaps is that many a Volunteer or would-be Volunteer 
knows that he cannot possibly be made use of on the lines of the 
present so-called training. 

The abstention Captain Hawkins deplores of so many who 
could undoubtedly, if trained on proper lines, help to make the Force 
a really valuable one is, I am convinced, in the main due to this 
knowledge. The young civilian in a district for example is asked to 
become an officer, or it may be a “private” in the local corps. He 
knows that as such he will be required to put in nine “drills” per an- 
num under conditions varying from a half hours’ téte « téte with the 
Sergeant-Instructor to a parade of possibly fifty toa couple of hundred 
men. He can ill-atford the time, he is probably more or less shy of 
playing at suldiering, and he does not believe that in return for the 
trouble and unpleasantness that he anticipates, he will learn a single 
thing of any real value. He knows perhaps that he will become 
nominally liable upon the calling out of the Force for service any- 
where in his Province, whereas asa matter of fact his duty will, as far 
as can be foreseen, involve his remaining where he is and continuing 
to carry out his ordinary duties, quite possibly, if his work is success- 
ful, throughout the whole period of mobilisation. In a country 
where the respective seniority of each man is both known and real, 
and being based upon the responsibility of the daily work, cannot 
possibly suddenly disappear within the community itself; in the pre- 
sence of emergency he will probably be supposed in just such an 
emergency to place himself under the orders of one whom he knows 
in reality will still be looking to him for direction and guidance. 
The Treasury Officer, according to his training, is to turn “ private ” 
let. us say, and entrust the safeguarding of his charge to some other, 
quite possibly even less of a soldier than he is, and so on; the 
examples might be many. Little wonder that there are absentees 
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under influence of such considerations as these! Little wonder that 
too many of those over-persuaded or pressed to joinare undesirable 
in every possible way : contemptuous of a discipline that a temporary 
superior canno’ enforce, and unwilling to take seriously even such 
teaching as is within their reach. 

I have attempted to explain one at least of the reasons often 
given by individual non-Volunteers and by more or less unblushingly 
useless individual nominal Volunteers. Namely thatin time of the 
emergency the Force primarily exists to meet, the i organi- 
sation cannot be expected to work. The Railway Volunteers as a 
whole body are in little better plight. Training attempted solely as 
riflemen, the common answer of the Regular Officer to an inquiry as 
to their réle on mobilisation, is—to defend with their rifles either 
the railway stations, blockhouses and bridges, or their own homes. 
Sometimes garrisons for Armoured Trains are suggested, or Railway 
patrols. And in all human probability under neither of the condi- 
tions given as the raison détre of the force will a single man be 
available for any such duties! A great war on the frontier denud- 
ing India of her Regular Troops would make far too heavy demands 
on the Railway staffs to leave many worth the having over for gar- 
risons of posts or trains : rebellion, involving most certainly detal- 
cations among the native staff, would even after abandoning the less 
important branches leave still fewer. We most of us realise this. 
We often explain it to those with whom we come in contact. But 
nothing is changed. 

Is then a large section of the European community in India unfit- 
ted by reason of its civil duties to take any share in the retention by 
the sword of the Indian Empire? By no means! But you must take 

our man as you find him, ascertain what his civilian duties are, 
how they will be effected by the emergency that it is desired to 

repare for, and in what way they can be turned to military use. 
Bates again to the District Civilian. Highly educated, with a 
knowledge of the vernacular equalled only by ofticers of the Indian 
army, and a personal acquaintance with the inhabitants and topo- 
graphy of his district equalled by no other white man in the coun- 
try—surely you can make something more of him than a nine-days’ 
drilled private, or a scarcely more possible company commander in 
the So and So Volunteer Rifles. You have some of the main 
essentials of a guide and an Intelligence Officer, not as the result of 
amateur learning, but of professional every day work. Teach him 
the rest. He understands maps. He can read your military sketch 
ag well as you can. Teach him how to prepare one for you under 
the conditions of war. Teach him what roads are good, how to 
recognise positions for defence, how to see without being seen, what 
to look out for and how to report it. Donot have a company 120 
miles away waiting for a Captain who cannot come ; but enlist him 
in a special section or company of the local Corps of “Frontier’s men,” 
or “ Guides,” or “ Officers Reserve.” Let the senior present, according 
to their civilian grades, always take command when they come 
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together for training. Let their special duty be intelligence. And then 
really teach him. Explain why a knowledge of at_ least Infantry 
Drill and Combined Training is essential for the carrying out of his 
duties in time of national emergency. Above all let him clearly 
understand what will then really be expected of him ; and how he is 
to carry out those duties concurrently with any civil work that 
remains to do. When his district is the scene of regular manwuvres 
let him take his part to such extent as his circumstances admit. 
He may not have much time to devote to it, but still let his part 
be systematic. Apply to him for information, see what he knows, 
and give him every opportunity to learn more. Your safety may 
depend on his intelligent co operation one of these days! Year 
by year let his progress be taken due note of and be reported to 
his civil chief as well as to the military authorities concerned. 
Nine skylarking drills will not effect much. It means more work 
no doubt—drills, study, lectures from regular officers, and manwuvres. 
But the Indian Civil Service has probably a bigger stake in the 
country than any other service in India : convince him that he is 
really aiding in its defence, and I cannot believe either that he will 
still hang back, or that his civil chiefs will continue to look with 
indifference on his work as a Volunteer. 

Then to pass on to the case of the Railway Corps. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a state of affairs in which it will be desirable for the 
European Railway stat? to throw over their railway duties and mareh 
about the country as Infantry Battalions. It is quite possible to 
imagine circumstances under which it will only be practicable to 
keep the railways open under the conditions of war in which the native 
staff or large sections of it will have struck work and be hostile: in 
which as an extreme case it might even be necessary to close one 
of alternative routes and order its staff to move bodily to assist in 
maintaining the other. Such things cannot be done by civilian 
staff under civilian administrations. They can be done by units of 
Military Engineers. Your railway man can never make really 
first class infantry ; were he ever so efficient he could never be spared 
to work as such ; he is a Railway Engineer! (as the Army under- 
stands the word), make him a Military one? Change your Railway 
Volunteer “ Rifles” into Volunteer Railway Engineers. The keen 
men on drill (and there are lots of them) in the present corps need 
not fear the change! It will not mean any less drill, there is none 
too much of that as it is. But it does mean, in addition to drill, some 
acquaintance with fortification ; it means spreading the knowledge of 
how to rapidly repair damaged bridges and way, which is possessed 
as a matter of civil working by but one of many departments of the 
Railway ; it means teaching the men how to rapidly improvise ar- 
mou trains and how to handle them; how besé to move ordinary 
traffic (troop trains and munitions of war) across danger zones ; and 
all other Railway operations in war. The Railway Volunteers will 
not be available to garrisun stations and bridge-heads, they will be 
available to direct the placing of their stations in a state of detence 
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or the construction of block-houses and bridge-heads, by working 
parties of the local Volunteers, on schemes that should have been 
worked out and practised during the years of peaceful training. The 
Railway Volunteers will not be available to garrison armoured trains, 
to have let us say a company of irreplaceable skilled men wiped out 
at once in some successful wreck of the train: they will be available 
to run the train and to supply the essential working parties, under 
the escort of Regular or Volunteer Infantry, for the repair of 
damaged line. Only it is not what he is being trained for ee and 
the result is-—cooly corps to do the digging and carry sodas! Itisa 
myth that the Eurasian staff will not work. It does not “come 
with the grain,” he needs encouragement no doubt: but given that 
and a fair share of tact and personal example, and above all some 
real definite object made clear to him to work for, and the justly 
derided need for an attendant cooly to do the real work will disap- 
pear. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Corps can run out permanent-way 
by armoured train, unload, lay, pack, dismantle, and reload cheerily 
and well without a cooly on the ground; and what one can do others 
can do, The motive at present is lacking ; and for this the Volunteers 
are not to blame. 

As regards some of the corps in India there is little to complain 
of either in respect to their being suited to their organisation, or to the 
possibility of using them when the time comes. And in proportion to 
this suitability will usually be found their keenness and efficiency. 
The first need of the Enropean merchants and tradesmen of the 
residency towns will be to defend their ports, and through the 
ports their businesses. As a result, Port Defence Volunteers, Artillery 
Volunteers, and so on, with men whose drills run into hundreds per 
annum. The Planter and many another riding Englishman in India 
is an almost ready made Light Horseman. Hence corps of Light 
Horse equal to any Volunteers anywhere. And there are thousands 
of men in the country and hundreds in cach of the various Provincial 
Rifle Corps, who are perfectly suited to form Volunteer Infantry and 
serve as such in time of need. What is required then, as Captain 
Hawkins has pointed out, isa higher standard of efficiency, and greater 
interest and help from the Regular Army. The Regular Army expects 
much from the Volunteers : it is very ready to scoff and deride when 
what it expects is found not to be there : it forgets that what the Volun- 
teer has given, whether it be little or much, is almost entirely out of 
his spare time, after a day’s work (taken on a yearly average) far harder 
than the soldiers: that he gets nothing individually for what he gives, 
as a rule not even credit: and that the Regular Army gives practi- 
cally nothing in return. A lump sum grant: an Adjutant who has 
seldom taken up the appointment solely out of love for the Volun- 
teers : an annual “ General Inspection ” and an Inspector-General who 
is not, with things as they are, in a position to insist upon any real 
improvement in efficiency. Let the Army take a livelier and kindlier 
interest in the local detachments of Volunteers; let its officers in 
their spare time help the Volunteers at their weekly exercises; 
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encourage their officers to really learn something of how to do it; 
help them tacttully with advice and men in suitable small schemes, 
and umpire the carrying of them out; and finally make the O.C. 
Station ultimately responsible through the Inspector-General of 
Volunteers for the state of the local companies or detachments ; and 


the number of drills perannum will rapidly increase of themselves 
to something far beyond nine! 
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THE CAVALRY OF THE GRAND ARMY IN 1805.* 


By Captain G. M. Orr, 11TH Lancers. 


The name of “The Grand Army” was first given by Napoleon 
to those corps which he assembled on the Rhine and the Main in 
September 1805 for the invasion of Austria, and which carried the 
same organisation through all his campaigns to the end of 1812. 

Previous to 1805 the principal] French Army had been that 
which was employed on the Rhine—the Army of the Rhine as it was 
called—and it had always been organised in detachments, complete 
in every branch of the service. In 1800 when Moreau was in com- 
mand of it, its numbers were 82,000 infantry, 18,000 cavalry and 
5,000 artillerymen with 116 guns ; he divided it into four corps, 
under Lecoush of 25,000, St. Cyr 25,000, St. Suzanne 20,000 and 
the fourth of 30,000 he commanded himself but not as a reserve corps. 
Each corps was complete in infantry, cavalry and artillery, and was 
thus able to act by itself, under whatever circumstances it might be; 
a system which though it tended to develop the talents of the com- 
manders yet had the inconvenience of leading corps to separate too 
readily and to act by themselves; which they were apt to do without 
eanaloring the general object of their chief, especially if he 
happened to be not strong enough to enforce their co-operations 
to a common end. Napoleon adopted this organization to his 
own views of what was essential for an army, which was to be 
guided by one man; thatis to say that although he divided his 
army into corps, each complete with infantry, cavalry and artillery, 
he only gave to each the minimum of cavalry and guns, the 
former being only as many squadrons as was needful to guard 
it safely, and the latter about 36 guns. He reserved to himself 
the completion of these corps in artillery and cavalry by the aid of 
the reserve of those two branches of the service, of which he had the 
sole disposal. He also, according to the nature of the ground or of cir- 
cumstances, withdrew squadrons or guns from one corps to give to 
another. But the most striking difference between Napoleon’s 
organisation and that of former armies was that he kept to the 
practice of retaining under the same command and in immediate 
dependence on his own orders the principal mass of cavalry. It was he 
who, first of all commanders, saw that it was with this arm that 
an enemy is watched by going incessantly round him; that his defeat 
is ensured when he is shaken and that he is pursued and cut off when 
in flight. Thus in the strategical stage of operations when his corps 
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were probably widely separated, the cavalry attached to the corps 
afforded them local protections and maintained connection ; while the 
bulk of the cavalry formed a screcn well in advance, with the additional 
duty of obtaining information and carly intelligence of the enemy 
and transmitting it to him. 

The independent cavalry of the Grand Army was under the com- 
mand of Murat, then 34 years of age; indeed the only commander of 
a division over 50 years of age was Hautpoul. This force comprised— 


The cuirassiers of Nansouty 
The carabineers of Hinipeel } 6,000 
The dragoon divisions of Klein... «2,500 
Walther ... .. 2,500 
Beaumont ... 2,500 
Bourcier ... .. 2,500 
Baraguey .. 5,000 
15,000 
Horse artillerymen —... ae FB 1,000 
Total a 22,000 


Of these the 5,000 under Baraguey did not receive horses until 
after the capitulation of Ulm. This arose from the fact that when 
Napoleon was forming and organising the army for the invasion of 
England he had not considered it necessary to obtain horses for all 
his cavalry and he had allowed the dragoons to remain dismounted 
since, as they could serve on foot or on horseback, they would 
embark only with their saddles and obtain horses in England, thus 
doing away with the necessity for providing for their transport. 

The light cavalry of the army which was attached to the infan- 
try corps, and the cavalry of the guard numbered altogether 16,000: 
and, as they were to start with seven corps, including the guard, 
this would give an average of about 2,300 per corps, at the commence- 
ment of the campaign.* 

It is in the use to which Napoleon put his independent cavalry 
in the first campaign, on which he entered in command of a really 
large army composed of a number of corps, which is of special interest 
to us; we will endeavour in the following pages to show what Murat’s 
cavalry had to do from September to December 1805, telling only 
sufficient of the general operations to render the narrative intelligible. 

Prior to issuing orders for the march of his corps to the Rhine, 
Napoleon had sent the chief of his cavalry, Murat, and two of his 
aides-de-camp, Bartrand and Savary, across the Rhine, in order 
to carefully inspect the country in which the campaign was to take 
place; they were to explore all the roads from the Rhine to the 
Danube, observe their nature, the military positions; they might 
find the means of sustenance which the country afforded, and 
all the points where the Danube might be approached and crossed. 


* These numbers are taken from Thiers. 
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The country, in which the cavalry were to play such an im- 
portant part and which lay between the Rhine and the Danube, 
consisted of a chain of mountains, not lofty, separating the two rivers, 
turning the Rhine to the north and the Danube to the east. These 
mountains have their steeper sides towards France inclining on the 
other side of their summits insensibly towards the plains north of the 
Danube at Donauworth. 

Towards the Rhine on the west and the Main on the north, the 
hills are partly open and partly covered with forests, known generally 
as the Black Forest; the reverse side towards the Danube is nearly 
naked of wood and is terraced. The principal defiles by which 
these mountains may be traversed from the banks of the Rhine 
south of Strasburg to the sources of the Danube are the defile 
of the Kinsig running south-east from Strasburg and Val d’ Enfer by 
Brisach and Friburg. From between Strasburg and Mainor the main 
routes leading to the Danube between Uln and Ingolstadt were— 

(#) Carlsruhe-Pforzhcim-Stuttgart-Donauworth. 
()) Speyer-Heilbronn-Hall-Elwangen-Nordlingen. 
(¢) Maunheim- Heidelberg-Dinkelsbiihl-Neuberg. 
(d) Mainy-Warzburg-Anspach-Ingolstadt. 

On the 25th September, the independent divisions of cavalry 
crossed as follows :— 

Nansouty near Maunheim to Heidelberg. 

Klein near Speyer to Bruchsal, to cover Soult's crossing. 

Bourcicr at Kehl and then north to cover Ney crossing at Pfory. 

Beaumont at Kehl and then to Oftenburg. . 

Hautpoul also at Kchl and then to Oberkirch. 

Walther at Neu Brisach to Friburg. Baraguey followed Walther 
with his dismounted dragoons, 

Having thus crossed, Murat’s divisions pushed into the defiles 
of the Black For by this manwuvre they both covered the 
passage of the various corps, destined to edge away to the north, and 
at the same time indnced the enemy to believe that Napoleon's advance 
was a frontal one on to Ulm. Murat’s orders were to be careful not to 
commit himself and to gradually cause his divisions: to converge vid 
Stuttgart on to the plain round Nordlingen about 6th of October, 
He was supported by Lanne’s corps which marched on the road Kehl- 
Offenburg-Tiibbingen, thus, in addition, forming a right flank guard 
to the army. On the 6th October while Napoleon's corps stood 
on the line Weissenburg-Nerdlingen-Heidenheim, Murat’'s” cavalry 
divisions of Walther, Klein and Beaumont were near Donauworth 
in a position to cross by the bridge of Munster which had been 
secured by Vandannne’s infantry divisions and Soult’s corps. Bourcier, 
with Baraguey’s dismounted dragoo sat Geisslingen, 

Aautpoul had fallen back as: rearg ‘res who was at 
Aalen while Nansouty was in rear of Soult at Nordlingen. The next 
day Murat crossed at: Munster and seized the bridge of Rain over the 
Lech, while Hautpoul moved up to Nordlingen and Nansouty arrived 
in front of Donauworth.  Bourcier and Baraguey moved to Heiden- 
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heim to support Ney’s corps which was remaining in the vicinity 
of Ulm to cover the crossing of the river. On the 8th Murat 
turned back from Rain towards Wertingen, being joined by Nansouty’s 
cuirassiers and Lanne’s corps. On the march they came unexpectedly 
on a force of Austrians under Auttenberg ; 200 dragoons were at once 
dismounted by Excelmann, one of Murat’s A.D.C.s, afterwards to distin- 
uish himself in command of one of the cavalry corps under Grouchy in 
the Waterloo Campaign, and with them he cleared the small hamlet 
of Hohenreichen in front of Wertingen, only to find a large force of 
Austrian infantry formed up in squares. On the remainder of the 
cavalry coming up the squares were charged, but no impression was 
made on them until Oudinot’s division of grenadiers from Lanne’s 
corps arrived; then surrounded on all sides the Austrians were 
entirely dispersed, leaving 2,000 prisoners and several stands of 
colours and guns. Murat after this action continued with his cavalry 
ahead of Lannes to Bargau, while Ney advanced up the left bank to 
secure the bridges in order that the corps could act on either 
bank of the river ; meanwhile Soult had been directed from Augsburg 
to Landsberg and Memmingen; during this march Thiers relates 
that the 26th chasseurs of Soult’s corps did not dread to try their 
strength against the Austrian heavy cavalry and captured an entire 
squadron with two guns, such was the ardour of the French 
troops. During these days Marmont’s corps was brought to Augsburg 
where was Napoleon with the guard, while Davout and Bernadotte, 
to whom Hautpoul’s cuirassiers had been sent, watched the advance 
of the Russians from the side of Munich. Murat was now given 
the command of the corps of Ney and Lannes and by his orders 
two of Ney’s divisions were brought over to the right bank at 
Gunsberg, leaving only Dupont’s division of infantry and Bourcier’s 
dragoons on the left bank, but there were also to the north-west of 
Pupint, Baraguey’s dismounted dragoons which proved a valuable 
support to him on the 11th when he met the greater part of the 
Austrian army at Albeck. On the 14th Napoleon ordered Ney to make 
his attack on the bridge and convent of Ebhingen ; it was in the course 
of this fight that the 18th dragoons distinguished themselves 
by charging an Austrian square so vigorously that they broke it and 
the Austrians threw down their arms. When Napoleon heard that 
the Archduke Ferdinand and Werneck were endeavouring to escape 
northwards, he sent Murat with his cavalry, supported by the 
divisions of Dupont and Oudinot, in pursuit. Murat starting on the 
morning of the 16th caught them up and caused Werneck to 
surrender near Nordlingen on the 18th, and then, continuing in 
pursuit of Ferdinand, caught him up beyond Nuremburg on the 20th 
and captured and dispersed most of his force, though the Archduke 
himself escaped with a few hundred horsemen, In this pursuit 
Murat’s cavalry took 12,000 prisoners and 120 guns. On the 20th 
Mack hemmed in by Ney and Lannes on the north, Marmont and the 
uards on the east, and Soult on the south, surrendered in Ulm 


with 30,000 men. 
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Von Wartenberg in describing the use to which Napoleon had 
put his cavalry says: “ This employment of the cavalry may be called 
masterly. It is indeed a characteristic, uniformly noticeable in the 
strategy of all the greatest generals, that they knew how to utilise 
their cavalry to the best advantage. For it is this arm, designed for 
a wide field and rapidity of movement, which requires superior 
officers of exceptionally large grasp and quick resolution, who, keeping 
only the great aims of a war in view are able to set aside objects of 
secondary importance and to put up with heavy losses also, for cavalry 
employed over a large area must often get into situations from which 
it cannot withdraw without suttering severely. Napoleon himself 
said: ‘The use of cavalry demands boldness and ability, above all 
it should not be handled with any miserly desire to keep it intact.’” 

Immediately Mack had surrendered on the 20th of October, 
Napoleon issued orders for his corps to concentrate on the Isar with 
the view to advance against the Russians, who with the remnant 
of the Austrians were on the Inn. On the 26th of October we find 
Lannes’ corps on the left at Landshut, Davout in the centre near 
Hohenlinden, Bernadotte on the right at Wasserburg on the upper 
Inn. Soult was on the march from Munich, at which place Marmont 
and the guards were with Napoleon; Ney was just leaving Ulm and 
Augerau had crossed the Rhine. Of the cavalry Walther, Bean- 
mont and Hahtpoul were at Hohenlinden under Murat. Nansouty 
was with Lannes at Landshut, whither Klein was on the march from 
Ingolstadt. Bourcier was at Augsburg, Baraguey, with his dragoons 
at last horsed, at Ingolstadt covering the left flank of the general 
forward movement. Murat led the advance closely supported by 
Lannes on the road Miihldorf-Altheime Ried Lanbach, at which place 
the Austrians were driven across the Traun, whence they retreated 
with the Russians behind the Enus. Murat now inclined to the 
left vidi Enus to Amstetten followed by Lannes and Soult. At Amstet- 
ten on the 5th November Murat’s cavalry came up with Kutusov’s rear 
guard but was unable, though supported by Oudinot’s division of Lan- 
nes corps to defeat it. On the next day Napoleon formed anew corps 
under Mortier to march along the left bank of the Danube, connected 
with the right bank by a flotilla of boats. Mortier had under his 
orders the divisions of Gazau from Lannes corps, of Dupont from 
Ney’s corps and of Dumonceau from Marmont’s corps, as well as the 
cavalry division of Klein. The Russians having retreated from 
Amstetten, the forward movement was continued until, on the 9th 
November, Murat at the head of the main column appeared in front 
of St. Polten. It was on this day that Kutusogs crossed over to the 
left bank, but Murat was direetad 
Kutusov ; at the same time Murat was warned not to outstrip the 
infantry corps but to keep ready and massed. Napoleon considered 
that disobedience to these instructions was the cause of the disaster 
which befell Morticr in the defile of Durrenstein, through him being 
left isolated on the left bank by the too forward move of Murat on 
Vienna, drawing with him Lannes and part of Soult’s corps, On the 
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12th, however, Murat and Lannes were ordered to press on to Vienna 
and capture the great bridge over the Danube. As soon as this 
was effected Murat was immediately directed to push forward with 
his cavalry on the roads to Meissau and Briinn supported by a couple 
of divisions of infantry, with the object of cutting off the retreat of 
Kutosov into Moravia. 

On the 13th November Murat himself was at Stockerau at the 
junction of the roads to Meissau and Lnaym, with his cavalry on the 
Lnaym road, Lannes being half a day’s march behind him. On the 
same day Kutosov started from Kreom in the direction of Meissau 
and on the morning of the 15th sent Bagration with 6,000 to Holla- 
briinn to block the road to Lnaym, so as to allow him to reach 
Setzelsdorf before Murat. When Murat found ‘himself opposed by 
Bagration on the afternoon of this day. he thought the whole 
Russian army was in front of him and, as he only had one division of 
Lannes’ corps besides his cavalry, he considered that he had better 
temporise with the Russians and try and keep them in their position 
until more forces came up. It does not speak well for the reconnoi- 
tring capabilities of the cavalry of the day that so large a force was 
unable to discover that that enemy opposed to them was only 6,000 
strong. Nothing could have been more opportune for the Russians 
than this delay as Kutosov was able to concentrate his force at 
Setzelsdorf and commence his retirement along the Lnaym road. 

In the afternoon of the 16th Murat, now reinforced by Soult’s three 
infantry divisions, received peremptory orders to advance and attack 
the enemy. Bagration stood his ground and a most sanguinary 
combat ensued until midnight, when he broke through the French 
with the remnant of his men. The next day Murat with the cavalry 
divisions of Nansouty, Hautpoul and Welther reached Lnavm, 
followed in the night by Soult’s three infantry divisions, the guards 
and Caffarelli’s division. Of the remaining cavalry divisions, Bourcier 
was on the march to Vienna, Baraguey was scouting in the direction 
of Pilsen, Beaumont was with Davout keeping the road from 
Vienna to Briinn clear, and Klein was watching the south-eastern 
frontier of Bohemia towards Budweis. 

Von Wartenberg aptly points outs that this distribution of the 
cavalry, as well as its whole handling up to this time, showed clearly 
that the Emperor, when forming a large “Cavalry Reserve” by no 
means intended to drag it along with him asa closed-up mass, in 
order to use it on the day of battle only, but that he expected from 
it the most far-reaching reconnaissances, while the rest of the cavalry, 
which had remained under Murat’s immediate orders, had uninterrup- 
tedly formed his van guard since his departure from the Inn. 

On the 17th Kutosov was joined at Pohrlitz by the Austrian 
corps which had retreated north from Vienna by the road through 
Wiilfersdorf at which place they had been overtaken by Milhaud’s 
chausseurs in whose hands they lett 190 cannon. On the 20th he had 
effected his junction with the 2nd Russian Army under Buxhowden 
at Prossnitz, On thisday Murat faced the Russians and Austrians at 
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Wischau : during the next few days while the armies halted, Klein 
was recalled from Bohemia to take Bourcier’s place at Pressburg, while 
the latter was ordered up to the front. On the 28th when the Russians 
and Austrians took the offensive, Napoleon ordered up both Bourcier 
and Klein to Briinn, at the same time he sent orders to the corps of 
Davout, Bernadotte and Mortier to hurry up by forced marches, 
for the great battle that he foresaw would take place in the next 
few days. 

It was during the pursuit of Kutosov that Napoleon, when 
writing to Lannes, who was with Murat said: “I do not wish the 
horses to be spared if they can catch men.” 

Napoleon’s dispositions for the forthcoming battle—the first great 
Napoleonic battle—are interesting. On the extreme left was a mound 
which was entrenched and a regiment of infantry with 18 guns were 
placed there in position to form a point of support to the left of the 
army: Lannes occupied both sides of the road running near it from 
Briinn to Olmiity with the divisions of Suchet and Caffarelli. As the 
level configuration of the ground in this portion of the field led 
Napoleon to foresee that an engagement of cavalry was inevitable he 
placed with Lannes the cavalry of Murat, comprising the cuirassiers 
of Hautpoul and Nansouty, the dragoons of Walther and Beaumont, 
and also the chasseurs of Milhaud and Kellermann taken from the 
corps to which they were usually attached. In the centre, opposite 
the villages of Girzikowitz and Puntowitz on the Goldbach stream at 
the foot of the slope to the heights of Pratym, he placed the divisions 
of Vandamme and St. Hilaire of Soult’s corps; a little further off, 
behind the marsh of Kobelnitz and the castle of Sokelnitz, was Soult’s 
third division of Legrand reinforced by two battalions of Tirailleurs 
and Margaron’s light cavalry brigade belonging to Soult’s corps. 
Five nile in rear of the extreme right was Friant’s division of 
Davout’s corps destined to advance to Telnitz: with this division 
were six regiments of dragoons under Bourcier. 

Behind Soult and Lannes he kept in reserve Oudinot’s division 
of grenadiers, the divisions of Drouet and Rivaud of Bernadotte’s 
corps, and the Imperial guard. Thus having ten divisions of infantry 
Napoleon placed six in line and kept in reserve a mass of 25,000 out 
of the. 70,000 available. The cavalry under Murat was about 6,000 
strong to which may be added 3,000 more for Milhauds’ and Keller- 
mann’s light cavalry, an effective force of 9,000 or 10,000 cavalry. 
On the right Bourcier had about 2,000 and Margaron probably 1,000 
if not more ; and there were several other regiments of light cavalry 
with Soult and Bernadotte, besides the cavalry of the guard. The 
battle began by the Russians advancing in strength against the French 
extreme right, and here before the arrival of Friant and Bourcier, 
the light cavalry of Margaron had to meet the charges of a mass of 
14 squadrons of Austrian cavalry which they were unable to sustain, 
however the 1st regiment of dragoons coming up ahead of Friant’s 
division at a gallop drove the Austrians and Russians back into the 
Goldbach : later when Friant’s division became desperately engaged 
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round Tilnitz and was being taken in flank by fresh columns of the 
Russians from Sokolnitz, the situation was only saved by the repeat- 
ed charges of Bourcier’s dragoons. Meanwhile Soult had advanced 
against the heights of Pratym and established himself there. But 
while the French right thus disputed the line of the Goldbach with 
the Russians and their centre took from them the level of Pratym, 
Lannes and Murat on the left were fighting with Prince Bagration 
and all the cavalry of the Austro-Russians, comprising 82 squadrons. 
Lannes’ divisions were drawn up in the following manner: the 
artillery and light cavalry of Milhaud and Kellermann were in front, 
the first line of infantry was composed of deployed battalions, the 
second line of battalions in squares, the heavy cavalry of Nansouty 
and Hautpoul were arranged in several lines in rear as a reserve, 
and the dragoons of Walther and Beaumount were on the right upon 
the plain. After describing this formation Dumas in his history says: 
“Thus if a charge of horse, which was frequently the case, broke 
the first array, it passed while disordered by success through the 
intervals between the squares behind the first line, from whose front 
and flanks it sustained a heavy fire ; if they escaped that, the horse- 
men were suddenly assailed, when blown and dispersed, by a solid 
mass of heavy cavalry in the rear, which never failed to hurl them 
back in confusion through the squares, who by this time had re- 
loaded their pieces and whose flanking fire completed the destruction 
of their assailants.” This was the formation prescribed by Napoleon 
for his infantry divisions to meet the charges of a mass of cavalry. 
When Lannes advanced Cattarelli’s division was charged by a 
mass of Russian cavalry. Kellermann, who with his light cavalry was 
in front of this division, drew back his squadrons to let the Russian 
cavalry pass through the intervals of Caffarelli’s infantry and then 
seizing his opportunity when the Russian horsemen were in disorder 
from the infantry fire, he charged them vigorously: a fresh number of 
Russian squadrons, coming to the succour of the first, were met and 
dispersed by the dragoons of Walther and Beaumont. Later on after 
Lannes had taken Blaziowitz and, pressing on, had thrust his corps 
between Bagration’s infantry and the mass of cavalry, the latter 
resolved to make a last attempt and flung itself in one entire mass 
on Caffarelli’s division, which received the charge with extraordinary 
firmness until the cuirassiers of Hautpoul and Nansouty, more than 
4,000 strong, deploying to the right from behind the infantry, flung 
themselves on the Austro-Russian squadrons and sent them back 
shattered to Austerlitz. Hautpoul’s division was then summoned by 
Lannes to the left where its charges against Bagration’s infantry, 
already shaken by the attack of Suchet’s division, put an end to the 
fighting on that part of the field. But on the tableground of Pratym 
the contest between Soult and the enemy’s centre had been re. 
newed, and Napoleon had to bring up his reserves. At the moment of 
their arrival one of Soult’s battalions was being overwhelmed in some 
vineyards by the Russian cavalry of the guard, whereupon General 
Rapp, putting himself at the head of Napoleon’s Mamelukes and 
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horse-chasseurs of the guard, charged and broke the Russian Imperial 
cavalry, but he was attacked in turn by a second mass and driven 
back ; at this moment the French horse-grenadiers arrived at full 
gallop, led by Bessierés to the succonr of Rapp, and in turn charged 
the horse guards of the Russian Emperor and finally after a 
tremendous hand to hand struggle dispersed them. On their 
extreme left the Russians were now hemmed in by Napoleon and 
Davout against the lake of Satschau. Here the last cavalry action 
of the day took place; the dragoons of Beaumont, borrowed from 
Murat and brought from the left to the right, charged Keenmayer’s 
Austrian cavalry who were endeavouring to cover the retirement of 
the Russian left. In the confusion that ensued round the pools of 
Satschau and Menitz the French cavalry made 3,000 prisoners and 
took a number of cannon. Napoleon was deceived after the battle as 
to the correct route which the fugitive army were taking and conse- 
quently sent the cavalry of Murat supported by Lannes along the 
Olmiitz road; on the following day, however, it was discovered that 
it had gone by the Hungary road towards the Morava. Davout’s 
corps, now reinforced by the arrival of Gudin’s division was at once 
despatched in this direction, headed by the dragoons of Bourcier and 
Klein, who by now had also arrived ; but on the 4th December the 
armistice of Holetsch put an end to the pursuit on the banks of the 
Morava. In this great battle of Austerlitz Napoleon’s maxim on the 
use of cavalry on the battlefield was fully carried out :—“ Charges of 
cavalry are equally useful at the beginning, the middle and the end 
of a battle. They should be made always, if possible, on the flanks 
of the enemy ; especially when this last is engaged in front”; and 
again, after the battle :—“It is the business of cavalry to follow up 
the victory, and to prevent the beaten army from rallying.” 

There is indeed nothing to learn from our present training 
manuals that is not already in those maxims of Napoleon, or that 
cannot be learnt from a study of Napoleon’s campaigns, though they 
are a hundred years old. 
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Letters from Lieutenant Peter Alexandrovich Viruboff, torpedo 
officer on the battleship “ Knyaz Suvoroff.” 


From the“ Novoye Vremyu” of 15th December 1906. 
TRANSLATED BY Mayor N. M. C, STEVENS, 81sT PIONEERS. 


P. A. Viruboff perished on the “Suvorotf” at Tsusima. During 
the voyage of the 2nd Squadron he wrote to his father, posting his 
letters at various ports, and on vessels they met. All told, he sent 
13. These simply written letters are of interest as an echo of the 
Tsusima tragedy, and as the voice of one, who, a witness of the ruin 
of the Russian fleet, refused to survive it. The first was written at 
Vigo ; and tells of events already well known, viz., the first days of 
the voyage, and the Doggerbank incident. It is therefore omitted. 


II. 
ATLANTIC OCEAN: 
23rd October 1904. 


I write on our way from Tangiers to Dakka, a port in French 
Senegal, where we hope to arrive the early morn of the day after 
to-morrow. In Tangiers I had only time for a postcard: soI will 
now take up my tale from Vigo. 

We were heartily sick of the ways of that worthy Spanish port, 
which were too much like those of ours at Home. In the end, how- 
ever, all went well. On the 14th the Spaniards let us have 400 tons 
of coal per ship, and the morning of the 15th we loaded to our full 
capacity. Rojestvensky was in constant and busy communication 
with London, St. Petersburg and Madrid. 

Reports were gloomy and we feared most an upset from our 
own good diplomats ; and that we might have cither to disarm or 
tu return to Libau. Happily we were spared this. Things dragged 
on till the 19th October, when to our joy we weighed anchor at 7 A.M. 
and sailed for Tangiers to join the rest of the feet. On the 16th 
arrived the long-looked-for cold storage steamer “Esperance” with 
meat and other provisions for the squadron. She did not enter the 
bay, but denpel. anchor outside Spanish waters. There was £15,000 
in gold on board her for us, and I had to go out forthe money in a 
torpedo boat—not @ pleasant job as there was a heavy ocean swell. 
From the “ Esperance” we sighted a big 3-funnelled English cruiser 
making for Vigo. When we got back the cruiser was already at 
anchor. She proved to be the “ Lancaster,” one of the most up-to- 
date English armoured cruisers. She had evidently come in to sce 
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what we were up ote. though her Captain when calling on ear 
Admiral, sad he had) put im to Vigoomerely for dette Ae a 
matter of fact, after calling on the Adiaral the” Lan 
put oat at once to sea, and coming in next Iwerning te ore 
our Adiital’s return visit, went strarht) ent 
time our wireless telegraphy kept recording 
both evphered and) plain, amenyst other things, thers wes 
many about the" Esperance." We had ine doubt) that an e 
squadron was quite close to us of this we soon had visible proet On 
the 20th, when gor on the doywatch, my predecessor meperted that 
four erumsers, whose lights were visible from either beam, seemed tes 
be escorting us. sialling cach other and nanwuvnng thes puny 
had the legs of us, which mide us sure they were ships 
latest type. Amongst them wie the Lancaster’ : she 
most truculent way came up nearly alongside us At dawn we as 
all four on the horizon. One of them, a huge 4-funnelled eraser ct 
the? Drake” class, thew a Rear Ndiural’s Mag: the other were the 
* Lancaster, the Hermes” and a 2-funneiled steamer, whene nar 
weeconld notimake ont. “Thatescning there were actuuiy suet 
Englishmen’ ‘Towards morning they vatished 

We reached ‘Tanger at 204, the 20st where we tour 
Falkersam and Enqnist with all ther ships and transports save 0 
torpe do boateand the steamer" KRnyaz Gorcehake th whi bob fos 
for Crete. German coalens were awaiting us, and abeat Sopa. 
coer Pallas cate up te our port side and we be an deed ng We 
dhd very well and were se far ahead of the rest that the Savon 4 
tall three coating prizes ACG rw the hospital stup Onl cae 
Ma, pausing cleverly under oar stern she ranged ap oon our starteaet 
eide with wild harrahs At 7 Fidkerzinesecontingent the 7S 
Vebk [ot Navann, oSvaethona Almaz oo emehuy and trar ep. ot 
“Rata weaghed anchor ‘They, with the torpedo beats ard bow 
Sea transports, go red the Suez Canal Weoand ail the cise 
ships ge reand Atries, Weare beund for Dakhka a pert o. 
French Senegal quite chase to Cape Ver Ther wean tee r 
An ehnermens quantity of coal onearty twiee one ner : 
We shall have ty store atom deck oun our batters and ang 
the whele of ener tween deck Tt wil te a tht one (oy. 
sage hos con the whole been avery stoceth one b 


eon the 


vette every day. The Adteiral seid) im shows on the - 
that the watch has an casey time of at The aerh oat 
weoarrsed at Dakha, wheeh ois by no nieare a pi tare 
Hem were waang 


tsnal a whele sypredron ot German ¢ 
The Finch recived ua cconbaly The Governor even pe 


thatoour transpe rte si od cad trots the shay Boat tele care te 


horityr the otew forteade Bim ter pce tre ean tte 


Pare ee 
Teanobwoaet sib the tenth @ tee gram the matter wasnt ep 
Veit Bare eto Ve gcu een oe tet ape trom the eos 


Weow. 
Ve twcer tee ated th Acxtr tll Tae ttnte hates 


ede tet ad there we be pee ate ane per 
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our chaplain lent a hand. We finished in great style, taking in 
120 tons an hour and so cutting the English record of 102 tons. 
The “ Alexander III” was beat, and we again took all three prizes. 
But you can hardly conceive what guys we all looked, and what a 
sight our “ Suvoroff,” was! We kept hard at it despite the grilling 
tropical heat, and we slept literally in our own juice and coal dust. 
Yesterday we were for the first time allowed on shore. The town 
itself is of no interest; but we were much taken with the local 
negroes. [t was curious to find, amongst the European  honses, 
whole Negro hamlets, living their typical open air life. That 
evening I dined with some French officers and had a right good 
time. To-morrow at 3 P.M. we sail south. 


II. 
Gapoon RoADsSTEAD: 


15th November 1904 


A Merry Xmas and A Happy New Year. God grant we have 
better Inck than in 1904. My greetings are rather before the time : 
but I write from such a “back of beyond” that my letter will do 
well if it reaches you by Xmas. We left Dakka the 3rd November. 
After a smooth passage we reached the Gaboon River on the 13th. 
It is on the 15 N. of latitude. We did not go up the river, as the 
entrance is dithcult, and the harbour has few facilities We anchored 
three miles from the shore, outside territorial limits, where we 
were our own masters. Here, too, were German. colliers, and the 
squadron at once started to coal. A voyage in the Tropics is weary 
work. By bad luck one of our refrigerators has broken down: the 
other though worked off its legs cannot keep things really frozen. 
Thave not yet been ashore, They say that after coaling we shall 
be allowed to go. I shall certainly e the opportunity. Those 
who have been here before say it is very interesting. We are about 
20 miles from the little town of Libreville: one of our torpedo 
boats goes there daily. About 150 Europeans live there; and in 
the last six months, four of them have been eaten by cannibals. 
Our fellows have even had an andience of the local Negro chief. 
Just asin good old books of adventures, the chief wore the cast-off 
uniform of an English Admiral, a cocked hat and blue trousers. 
His Court Minister was also in uniform anda cocked hat and feathers. 
It seems the chief has only three days ago succeeded his brother, 
whose ashes were in a box beside him. The worthy man is to be 
crowned shortly; and I hope to assist at the show. Yesterday 
amail steamer arrived with news up to the 2nd October. The 
latest telegrams hung up in the Club told of our leaving Vigo! 
We have had no news of the war fora month. We are quite in the 
dark as to what Kuropatkin is doing. The Admiral has wired to 
St. Petersburg for news. You can fancy how we look for the 
reply. The hardest part of the voyage is now before us. We have 
to sail round the southern extremity of Africa, and do not know 
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whether we can coal anywhere en revte Tn the End.an 0 ar 
Weare at last te get aomial The whole squadron dna a 
nothing else. 

ANokv Prot bss 


28th November VO (Recererd the Gh deanticany Va? 


Towrite from Angra Deqne man pretty wretehed hele ip Gert 
South Afrea, in datimnde 270008. Hts all reck and Aad wae. + 
spot The tewnas hidden behind a headiand. Tn P02 there wee 
only seven Europeans.  Butosinee then at he grown apace 4 
steamer with German troops came inte day Pt secms the Bess 
have givenarms ton warhhe frontier tribe and egied them om as 
the Germans -a netghbourly act te say the deastotit’ The wr 
Germans have only pust settled with the Herreros cand hen sar coer 


tangle. Since Tangiers this is the fist port we have not been pet 
ly ae (ote quit, The Germans are ceven glad te see ua Thor + 
they are the only nation whe are helpomg as. France ba pros eta 


retton ene We lay off the Gaboon River ta the Psuh Neves 
ber ‘The 17th DT owas ashore at Libreville. Tt wos neth ne 8 
Reonteresting as Pexpected. The vegetation is interer te toe 
tropreal Asia The Necroes only we Interest ate ant + 
type trom these at Pakha We otheers benght abet ot fort ts gr 
with madi tars, seme quite tame The Pith weeelohrated wi on 
Potop the “erossing ef the line “on aecord ince with the 


truditiens Neptune came on our with his spouse anda bss 
Wohebsebling. he asked the Captiun why ow 
Byuater and tock heavy tellin drinks trows the ethers Dron cory 
one Whe had net before crossed the fine was pat ander 
and then ante aoboayge tub oimade of amawming Beta tte ore 
they were Lithered with a qeanters brash the hither was mate roa 
Darrel and then shaved with van S feet razor ‘Phen Neprare .% 6 
pess proqusing tar witeds and tree fishing. The pertorucres oe 


hud come tet 


ao fits tome 


firestote and ther costumes bevend repro h They dren rst 
Adnional trom head te feet) whike all the orher ofheers ow 


beh. the Capran they t.thed tea thansh of be. fe tare 
several stip shots Itthey tument well Powill send be 
Coober we havecentme dae south Weare allan tine te is 


getnsed te the hack et mews. Tne hespetal ship Ones 
sent te Cage town spoons y for mews ter we have bad on 
worisnee the Pith Ohteber Weare mow heabta stra get ee 
Miadasas er where at last we shal yet amuland poem Paw ree oe 
wh Sea tramsperts 


ships and the 
\ 
Miuteucas un 
Ue | Pore Cosy 


Nowhode 


wrete eet trom Anya Bey 


toopth Pave net healaechane of and yo uate 
tens the 2h Neventer Oh orate 
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there was dull ; a steady wind blew, amounting at times to “10 balls.” 
Coaling from the ships was impossible. We tried bringing a 
collier alongside, with the sad result that we stove in our own 
bulwarks and the coalers’ too and bent intoa bow a 75 m.m. gun 
of our lower battery. Finally we coaled from barges, taking in 2+ 
tonsan hour. On the 3rd December the wind dropped : and the 
morning of the 4th we weighed anchor and rounded the Cape straight 
for Madagascar. We do not go to Diego Snarets as was for- 
merly intended, but to Port St. Mary. The 6th we passed 
Capetown 30 miles away, and fired a salute in honour of the Tsar's 
name-day. The wind began to get up again. After midnight we 
rounded Needle Cape, and the next three days had a strong following 
wind ; the waves were as much as 41 feet high, and we lost our 
No. 1 light cutter, smashed into matchwood. Our battleships 
behaved splendidly even under such trying conditions. The roll 
was barely 84 and in most cases did not exceed 5°, with seven rolls a 
minute. The 10th it was calm: and for the rest of our passage the 
weather was perfect. The 16th we anchored in the Straits between 
the Marian Islands and Madagascar in a depth of 40 fathoms. The 
roadstead is open, and an anchorage of such a depth boded nothing 
good. We hi during our last passage, decided to get rid of our 
mess caterer who fed us like pigs. I am_ told off to run the 
micess:-—no easy task,as stores are running short, and the frozen 
meat on the “Esperance” is almost all turning, and it’s hard to get 
meat ashore. Luckily on the 17th the “ Roland ” was sent into Port 
Tamatava with telegrams. I jumped at the chance, and went in 
on her to get provisions. The French were very polite and even 
gave us a small ovation ; but then charged famine prices, and passed 
off inferior goods, While in Port St. Mary we got a series of bad 
news from the East: the destruction of the Port Arthur squadron : 
Kuropatkin’s inactivity and finally the fall of Port Arthur. We 
have good cause to be down on our luck ; but our morale is still 
high ; and I am proud to say there is not a shadow of despondency 
in the squadron; though God knows how keenly we have felt 
the bad news. The “ Orel” has come back with English papers 
full of menaces to us and alarming news from Russia, With 
things so, we were right glad to hear that Kamimura with eight 
battleships was coming to meet us, and had already passed Ceylon, 
I don't believe it. Tt would be too stupid of the Japan to 
come so far froin their base and meet us with a fraction of their 
fleet, and so increase our chance of success, They have only to 
sit quict at home, and we shall not be long coming. In St. Mary 
we again heaped up coal in our ships. We took in 2,500 tons, 
the normal is 1,100. Our junction with Falkerzam has not come 
off owing to interference from Petersburg. They sent him to 
Pasindova Bay without telling Rojestvensky. How the wires 
humme between St. Mary's and Pasindova | We are very much on 
the alu rat nght now. A third of the officers always on deck, 
The crews sleep at their guns; torpedo-boats are lowered. At first 
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Rojestyensky wanted us te keep up banked fires, The ond) F 
and the croisers started cand the morning of the 2éth we owe. 
anchor te jem Falkerzam. We had te steam S00) niles nod 
the North of Madayascar and then [50 niles down tte weste meshes 
Xmas was spentat sea The Adniralin a short but fecanys s 
for the first time dun the vevage, thanked the crew ter 
exertions: tears even steed inhis eyes: At neenmen the 20h we 
met the “ Sviethand “and two torpede-beats sent) by Faikersam t- 
look forus, The torpede-boat ‘1 VV gave Us our peat ave 
Ineagre one, Worse Luck snot asingle etter ferine. Pts very bart 
Tve had no news since the 2nd Deceniber, 


VI 


Pasinpova Boy, Mapas ar 


Sth daniiary VOOs, 


Yesterday at bast come the long expert dima by a Messi ce 
beat, We move on in twe days, Aj 20 daye across the Tr: 
Ocean and we shall bean the theatre of war. Ditech sare we or 
fint meet the Japean the Zond Archipelage The Adnoral saw tte 
New Yearaun with usin the Ward room. Dt was a great ht ti 
thade a short speech and hoped we might meet P00 sate und a ord 
minengonrown folk with asense of daty done He was very 
setup all 2a and noone felt hime de Geepe  Atter te bad gs 
bed we had speech after speech owe yeteven te inipren pia vertes 
some fdlews ke ptatup ots aw The repaming crasem Tene 

Roban and "Ural have come sad tesay they have bot 
applances, Our atay here as ver A 
heat. From save te do oone cant de a thin and ne 
stirs but one cannet stop the routine of ash. and ats very t 
on the crew. 


aay 


fete 


tere 
trying owing to the unte a. 6 


wh te 


VI 
Noasiie 


Bae ere ea 


Here we stillare ott Macdkesiscar and no oone kaswse whoe we 
xecob qperhapeanaday of (we. perhaps net fers the f tue ee 


teodmay ne anvthong vagner tham eur situation Doe we ee 
dU battine thessqaick’y ‘Dt weather as ke as noun bow 
barge only with real trepreal am Reem men have at atic 

Vacedon the Vdinirat te have tarset pra tees We bad reg teen 


asthetoanmee Revel Vne Doth Usth and b+ abiuw 2 
rattersea Dhe first tas tory wes neloup tem oho ob tote 
seeced: cated partendiry the thor were spared Toe ver p of 
bea th we teed practice The 12 gas a 


hits outed tosh tea 


Cree eee te tude 


Bou dhe g Cathet  Bestet ad they were mor may arte ot 
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the result of steady fire discipline and accurate laying. Each time 
our bow gun fired, we felt sure the shot was a good one, and only 
watched to sev if anything was left of the target. The squadron 
maneuvred by no means badly, especially the first battleship 
division. Onthe 20th another mail came by one of Ginsburg's 
boats. I got several letters from Cronstadt and a bundle of the Kiett 
Gazettes up to the 19th December. Russia is in the throes of a very 
interesting crisis, but we get so little news. I am anxious for my 
dear ones, In Cronstadt there ar esuch a lot of blackguards, thanks 
to Father John, and so many dock-labourers, that there may be 
arow atany moment, and the only man in my house there is my 
5-month old Alec. What's Klado doing? It’s quite time some one 
went for our Naval Minister. In Klado’s articles to the papers 
there is not a hundredth part of the crimes that worthy person has 
committed, and coniinues to commit for the ruin of our ill-starred 
feet. If God wills Tam to see you again, Twill tell you much the 
wildest fancy could not have conceived. We have at last lost all hope 
in our Admiral. 


VIIL 
NOssIBE : 
5th February 1905, 


The Ist February the long expected “ Oleg,” “Tzumrud” and 
“Rion” joined us. They arrived ina funny way. The squadron 
was out mi: Anwuvring and came upon them at sea. Twas that day 
left with the launches in the roadstead, and was much surprised at such 
an addition to the family. These cruisers brought usa surprise 
mail of the end of December. Our letters were full of the fall of 
Port Arthur. They were tinged with the sadness we had felt: when 
we first heard the news; and now we had to endure it) over again. 
On the 17th December the aged Messer died at Cronstadt — our 
best and most upright Admiral; the man, who the first. of his 
generation, drew attention to the weak points of our fleet, and all 
his life strove to remedy them. Proof of this is the fact that not a 
soul from Petersburgh came to his funeral! But Iam telling you 
stalenews, Our squadron is hopelessly stranded at Nossibé, 
There are many things of which I cannot) write. | But God 
willing, after the war we will talk them over in the quict of your 
study; and T will tell you some queer tales. Do you know, I 
have not seen the Admiral more than five times this month; so 
one cannot say he burdens one with his presence! T have less reason 
than any one to complain; for the whole voyage Thave only had three 
or four wiggings from him. The Admiral has not once been on 
board the other ships since we left Russia and has only three times 
assembled his Captains, so what can he know of his squadron ¢ He 
listens to no one, not even the specialists on technical points. He 
writes his own orders, generally dashing them off without a mo- 
ment’s thought. When I recall Admirals under whom I have served 
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and whom T highly esteem, F feel how formidable would our syuade 
have been under the thag—say, of Dubasoth His in a nate the 
Japane tt. Thanks to his resolute action, we didi not be 
this warn dso7-98. Acharshoaman, but a tioe seaman and ond cd 
with many of the attabates of a real leader Dubason would bave 
had his squadron an fine tettle: and at he had closed with Tot 
would have been to the death. But sad) to say. owing too antec ue 

ir 


(Oe coy 


nt. Petersburg, Dubaseth has been passed over. and they £ 
send aoman bike Skridlett, and then with the 2nd Syuadcon « 
Rojestvensky 2 Lord Show: sick and dred we are of this wot bed 
Nosibe, Noone knows whether we stay here another month or 
go tomorrow. Whatoin most mortifying as the utter want of 
tnethod. As Mess Seeretary Pani pretty often ashore On Tue sias 
the Ist February, the Captain otf the Analdir and Do sy-ot 
dayain a steam pinnace visiting Negro villages along the ste 
ose Kombo Psland. Very taking people, these wha We very 
neatly get sunstroke; but saw aanech of interest. “The meses 
areca tuerry good tempered: folk and much more ali-there than «oe 
Muphs. TP owent ont) shooting on Nessthe Island. hited a yong 
cock, and canght three chameleons, weird entters DT hept ote te 
kill thesanimy cabin, He was AP atat. but Dost him, were laos 
T saw with tay own eves that chameleons really de chang: oscar 1 
always wear the sant yeu gave ine, Pts chun broke bar we 
tucnded in our workshop 


IX 


Nosstve 
0 a eo 


Here we stil are an our beloved Nossite Why othe deal 


shops spect Bo.ee an 


niggers have had time te learn Russian, and th 
sutnebearda, Weare bored to extinction. Der omy knows stor 
we ge Weare te coal neat week. and shail so heap Oy 
that the erews will have neshere te die ‘Phat, were tack 

pref thatwe shall seen becoth Ror theres ne taethed an wets 
Adnatil dees) and he giv simpty toke atante hes he wd te ena t+ 


nething  Whatwe alldreadasacretumm having dene no thaw. bot 
te onowith adewdor he ou as also ne pocasant prospect He 
cComtanies te show his theolate untitness te command the eck: 


and an atone ne geet of the esscntias of maval tacties Yea es 
goon oawowh oe fhe ¢ 
t 


weoarednoan astel hat We have far 
comp spend nee ce an ape maimed Grisbaa be ee na Ge one 
wtatt ‘Tiss incnkev teand: his was inte one of Bisse Gage. oe 
cubits He lat his temper and moported the matter The mgs cs 
went thre chown the eth al channe ss and theme ac 

wbvtota new beter were dene with it One world | 
She wen tetinete ready Ge weep Sate thang mast 


or the crews wall ge toe atoat beamed. 
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X. 
NossineE: 


Brd March 1905, 


To-day at last we leave for somewhere at noon. As usual it’s 
a secret. All we know is that we have to take in a reserve of 45 
days of engineer and other stores, and that the first: run will be for 
about 20 days. We have not a notion whether we are bound for 
the Zond Isles or Jibouti to meet Nebogatott, The Admiral has 
suddenly made up his mind, and so we have at the last a needless 
scurry. Yesterday morning a Ginsburg boat came in with several 
thousand tons of urgently needed stores. The transport “ Analdir” is 
hurriedly shipping the stores ; and ships may not even take what they 
most need. In a day or two an enormous mail is expected from 
Europe ; but we are not to wait for it. We have just got the sad 
news of the rout of Kuropatkin’s army—and worst of all, very 
meagre details. You may suppose we are down on our luck. 
Things look very black. There's but one thing left for our squadron 
to do—to get to grips with Togo to the death—yes it has come to 
this. We won't ask quarter ourselves and we will not spare the 
Japanese. We have no other way open. To go on is lunacy and 
folly, as the blockade of Vladivostok has robbed us of our one 
remaining base; but to turn back is awkward and shameful. We 
can only hope the Admiral does not commit some hopeless stupidity, 
and prevent us from at least dying with honour, 


XI. 
SouTH CHINA SEA: 
sth March 1905. 


T take the opportunity of writing you a few lines, and am sorry 
T have neither the time nor the right to go into details, as this letter 
may possibly fall into Japanese hands. I hope hereafter to write at 
greater length. We have been 25 days at sea. We made a good and 
lucky crossing of the Indian Ocean, have passed the Malacca Straits, 
a dangerous place for us; and nuw may any day meet Togo’s. whole 
feet. Reports from Singapore say the Japanese have made Labuan 
their base: and are keeping a keen lookout for us. The general 
fecling amongst us is that we can only go home after we have 
shown the Japanese, they cannot with impunity insult and bespatter 
with dirt the Russian navy. I feel sure they will find us a tough 
nut to crack. There is no other way for us: its death or victory. 
We will sell ourselves as dearly as we can, and not take less than 
ship for ship. ‘Time passes fairly pleasantly. If only there were 
not such bad news from the war We are now used to the daily 
routine; and I trust, with God's help, we will come through this 
bitter experience with honour; and that [ shall have earned a right 
to spend the rest of my days with you at home, and be able to 
speak without a blush of our voyage. 
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NII 
Vise Frise bay 
Qt Ayer bet 

Christ has risen’ 

Toam sorry Toeould net write te yon for Eater. ard ote 
tactical reasons, telegruns im Passion Week wer terb oto: 
Ttseemed tee mnch Lhe tempting Providence te send you greet tos 
aAcmoenth beforehand. My last letter Tosemt= from at soa 
Saigen about the 26th March. The Sist March we patante Re 
rang Bayon French Annam. Our mining hanpehes and tape debe ate 
were sentin fint to reconbortre and drag the bay tor munes DT sper 


seme exerting dave con cour No DP omining danneh. DT yg t ast ore 
and met seme pleasant Frenchmen Pts a grand bay tae se 
ancherages, anooonter and anoinner. At the head ot the bas 
there gs astaad] French settlement, a private venture, which wil ce 
someday abie place. The Freuch received us with open arn aed 
were very cordial, especally when we gave them a paying gob Ts. 
trapsperts patoin the same day and anchored an the toner barte + 
botatowas net ll the Ist April that the squadron dropped an + 
Inthe enter ‘Torpedo boats and mimig bavnehes dese 


and the enusers take titns twe ata tine te de ontpest df 


Pali Saturday we hada surpose othe Brengh from i toes 
had teashous te be goed euengh te quit Gn Sunday wea ont 
seal deaving behind the transports whe were coalng tron Gero 
ship We ow toull Wediesday when we amber oo Val. 
brang Bay S00 nates nerth of Ramrang This aise age cd 4 


Wat mere barren than Ratorang  Vhis oretuge was hoa + 
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are free at last ; and to-morrow we start for Viadivostok. Nebogatoff 
has made a good voyage ; and his ships are in apple-pie order. He 
has only been 24 months over it, and with ships which they declared 
would never get beyond the Mediterranean. Our Admiral evidently 
cannot stomach tbe fact that Nebogatoff has managed far better than 
he; and has shown infinitely more energy and common sense. We 
have now the substantial addition of two 12”, two 10°, four 9” and 
six 47” guns. But the Japs will probably decline a stand-up fight, 
because of the risk to themselves, and will harass us with torpedo 
attacks and fire ships. We are on the eve of most stirring events. 
Before this letter reaches you the tate of many of us will have been 
sealed. Its very vexing, but I cannot arrange to meet Jdanoff (his 
brother-in-law, a Liewtenunt on the “ Ushakof,” who also went 
down with his ship refusing to leave her). We have several times 
talked by semaphore. Nebogatoff brought usa small mail. I got 
letters from my wife and from you. The French again turned us out 
of Vang Frang. We put to sea the 26th and came back the 28th for 
the last time we think. Nebogatoff is coaling in Kua Bay close by. 
At dawn to-morrow we are again to put to sea to beat about till the 
next day, when, please God, we at last move forward. 


Lieutenant P. A. Viruboff perished with the battleship “ Knyaz 
Suvoroft” about 6 p.M., 14th May 1905, in the Straits of Tsusima. 
When the torpedo-boat with Admiral Rojestvensky and his staff pat 
off from the “Suvoroff”” Lieutenants Bogdanoff and Virubotf and 
Ensign Kurcel remained on board. They resolved to share the fate 
of their ship, and went down with her. 
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what we were up to; though her Captain,when calling on our 
Admiral, said he had put in to Vigo merely for letters. As a 
matter of fact, after calling on the Admiral, the “ Lancaster” 
put out at once to sea, and coming in next morning to receive 
our Admiral’s return visit, went straight out again. All this 
time our wireless telegraphy kept recording English messages 
both cyphered and plain; amongst other things, there were, 
many about the “ Esperance.” We had no doubt that an English 
squadron was quite close to us ; of this we soon had visible proof. On 
the 20th, when going on the dogwatch, my predecessor reported that 
four cruisers, whose lights were visible from either beam, seemed to 
be escorting us, signalling each other and manceuvring: they plainly 
had the legs of us, which made us sure they were all ships of the 
latest type. Amongst them was the “Lancaster”: she once in the 
most truculent way came up nearly alongside us. At dawn we saw 
all four on the horizon. One of them, a huge 4-funnelled cruiser of 
the “ Drake” class, flew a Rear-Admiral’s flag: the others were the 
“ Lancaster, ” the “ Hermes” and a 2-funnelled steamer, whose naine 
we could not make out. That evening there were actually seven 
Englishmen ! Towards morning they vanished. 

We reached Tangiers at 2 p.M., the 21st, where we found 
Falkerzam and Enquist with all their ships and transports, save the 
torpedo-boats and the steamer “ Knyaz Gorchakoff,” which had left 
for Crete. German coalers were awaiting us, and about 5 p.m. the 
coaler “ Pallas” came up to our port side, and we began loading. We 
did very well, and were so far ahead of the rest that the “ Suvoroff” 
got all three coaling prizes. At 6 P.M. the hospital ship “Orel” came 
in; passing cleverly under our stern she ranged up on our starboard 
side with wild hurrahs. At 7 p.M. Falkerzam’scontingent the “Sissoi 
Veliki,” “ Navarin, ” “ Svietlana, “ Almaz,” “Jemchug” and transport 
“ Kitai” weighed anchor. They, with the torpedo-boats and Black 
Sea transports, go vid the Suez Canal. We and all the other 
ships go round Africa, We are bound for Dakka, a port in 
French Senegal quite close to Cape Verd. There we are to ship 
an enormous quantity of coal, nearly twice our normal supply. 
We shall have to store it on deck in our batteries, and along 
the whole of our ‘tween decks. It will be a tight fit. Our 
passage has, on the whole, been avery smooth one, but it’s getting 
hotter every day. The Admiral seldom shows on the bridge: so 
that the watch has an easy time of it. The 30th at 8 am. 
we arrived at Dakka, which is by no means a picturesque port As 
usual a whole squadron of German colliers were waiting for us. 
The French received us cordially. The Governor even proposed 
that our transports should coal from the shore. But telegrams from 
Paris received during the day forbade him to give us coal. Owing 
to an obscurity in the text of a telegram, the matter was referred 
back to Paris; and we began meanwhile to fill up from the colliers. 
We worked like niggers, and there was desperate competition 
between us and the “Alexander IIL” The ofticers, doctors, even 
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our chaplain lent a hand. We finished in great style, taking in 
120 tons an hour and so cutting the English record of 102 tons. 
The “ Alexander III” was beat, and we again took all three prizes. 
But you can hardly conceive what guys we all looked, and what a 
sight our “ Suvoroff,” was! We kept hard at it despite the grilling 
tropical heat, and we slept literally in our own juice and coal dust. 
Yesterday we were for the first time allowed on shore. The town 
itself is of no interest; but we were much taken with the local 
negroes. It was curious to find, amongst the European houses, 
whole Negro hamlets, living their typical open air life. That 
evening I dined with some French officers and had a right good 
time. To-morrow at 3 P.M. we sail south. 


Ill. 
Gapoon ROADSTEAD: 


15th November 1904 


A Merry Xmas and A Happy New Year. God grant we have 
better Inck than in 1904. My greetings are rather before the time: 
but I write from such a “back of beyond” that my letter will do 
well if it reaches you by Xmas. We left Dakka the 3rd November. 
After a smouth passage we reached the Gaboon River on the 13th. 
It is on the 15° N. of latitude. We did not go up the river, as the 
entrance is difficult, and the harbour has few facilities We anchored 
three miles from the shore, outside territorial limits, where we 
were our own inasters. Here, too, were German colliers, and the 
squadron at once started to coal. A voyage in the Tropics is weary 
work. By bad luck one of our refrigerators has broken down: the 
other though worked off its legs cannot keep things really frozen. 
Ihave not yet been ashore. They say that after coaling we shall 
be allowed to go. I shall certainly seize the opportunity. Those 
who have been here before say it is very interesting. We are about 
20 miles from the little town of Libreville: one of our torpedo 
boats goes there daily. About 150 Europeans live there; and in 
the last six months, four of them have been eaten by cannibals. 
Our fellows have even had an andience of the local Negro chief. 
Just asin good old books of adventures, the chief wore the cast-off 
uniform of an English Admiral, a cocked hat and blue trousers. 
His Court Minister was also in uniform and a cocked hat and feathers. 
It seems the chief has only three days ago succeeded his brother, 
whose ashes were in a box beside him. The worthy man is to be 
crowned shortly; and I hope to assist at the show. Yesterday 
a mail steamer arrived with news up to the 2nd October. The 
latest telegrams hung up in the Club told of our leaving Vigo! 
We have had no news of the war fora month. We are quite in the 
dark as to what Kuropatkin is doing. The Admiral has wired to 
St. Petersburg for news. You can fancy how we look for the 
reply. The hardest part of the voyage is now before us. We have 
to sail round the southern extremity of Africa, and do not know 
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whether we can coal anywhere en route. In the Indian Occan 
we are at last to get a mail. The whole squadron dreams of 
nothing else. 

ANGRA PEQUENA: 


28th November 1904. (Received the 6th January 1905.) 


I write from Angra Pequena, a pretty wretched hole in German 
South Africa, in latitude 27” S. It’s all rock and sand—a sweet 
spot! The town is hidden behind a headland. In 1902 there were 
only seven Europeans. But since then it has grown apace. A 
steamer with German troops came in to-day. It seems the English 
have given arms to a warlike frontier tribe, and egged them on against 
the Germans —a neighbourly act to say the least of it! The wretched 
Germans have only just settled with the Herreros ; and here’s another 
tangle. Since Tangiers this is the first port we have not been polite- 
ly asked to quit. The Germans are even glad to see us. In fact 
they are the only nation who are helping us. France has proved a 
rotton reed. We lay off the Gaboon River till the 18th Novem- 
ber. The 17th I was ashore at Libreville. It was nothing like 
as interesting as I expected. The vegetation is inferior to that of 
tropical Asia. The Negroes only were of interest ; quite another 
type from those at Dakka. We officers bought a lot of parrots, grey 
with red tails, some quite tame. The 19th we celebrated with much 
pomp the “crossing of the line” in accordance with the old naval 
traditions. Neptune came on board with his spouse and a big suite 
of hobgoblins; he asked the Captain why we had come to the 
Equator ; and took heavy toll in drinks from the officers. Then every 
one who had not before crossed the line was put under the fire-huses 
and then into a huge tub made of anawning. Before the bath 
they were lathered with a painter’s brush, the lather was made ina 
barrel, and then shaved with an 8-foot razor. Then Neptune let us 

ass, promising fair winds and free fishing. The performers were 
Frst-rte and their costumes beyond reproach. They drenched the 

dmiral from head to foot, while all the other officers went into the 
bath; the Captain they tubbed toa flourish of bugles. I took 
several-snap shots. If they turn out well, I will send them. From 
Gaboon we have come due south. We are all in fine fettle and have 
got used to the lack of news. The hospital ship “Orel” has been 
sent in to Capetown specially for news, for we have had none of the 
war since the 11th October. We are now heading straight for 
Madagascar, where at last we shall get a mail and join Falkerzam’s 
ships and the Black Sea transports. 


Ni 
MADAGASCAR: 
28th December 1904. 


A whole month I’ve not had a chance of sending you a letter. 
wrote last from Angra Pequena, the 28th November. Our stay 
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there was dull ; a steady wind blew, amounting at times to “10 balls.” 
Coaling from the ships was impossible. We tried bringing a 
collier alongside, with the sad result that we stove in our own 
bulwarks and the coalers’ too and bent intoa bow a 75 mm. gun 
of our lower battery. Finally we coaled from barges, taking in 24 
tons an hour. On the 3rd December the wind dropped : and the 
morning of the 4th we weighed anchor and rounded the Cape straight 
for Madagascar. We do not go to Diego Suarets as was for- 
merly intended, but to Port St. Mary. The 6th we passed 
Capetown 30 miles away, and fired a salute in honour of the Tsar's 
name-day. The wind began to get up again. After midnight we 
rounded Needle Cape, and the next three days had a strong following 
wind ; the waves were as much as 41 feet high, and we lost our 
No. 1 light cutter, smashed into matchwood. Our battleships 
behaved splendidly even under such trying conditions. The roll 
was barely 84 and in most cases did not exceed 5°, with seven rolls a 
minute. The 10th it was calm: and for the rest of our passage the 
weather was perfect. The 16th we anchored in the Straits between 
the Marian Islands and Madagascar in a depth of 40 fathoms. The 
roadstead is open, and an anchorage of such a depth boded nothing 
good. We had, during our last passage, decided to get rid of our 
mess caterer who fed us like pigs. I am told off to run the 
mess :-—no easy task,as stores are running short, and the frozen 
meat on the “ Esperance” is almost all turning, and it’s hard to get 
meat ashore. Luckily on the 17th the “ Roland ” was sent into Port 
Tamatava with telegrams. I jumped at the chance, and went in 
on her to get provisions. The French were very polite and even 
gave us a small ovation ; but then charged famine prices, and passed 
off inferior goods. While in Port St. Mary we got a series of bad 
news from the East: the destruction of the Port Arthur squadron : 
Kuropatkin’s inactivity and finally the fall of Port Arthur. We 
have good cause to be down on our luck; but our morale is still 
high ; and I am proud to say there is not a shadow of despondency 
in the squadron ; though God knows how keenly we have felt 
the bad news. The “Orel” has come back with English papers 
full of menaces to us and alarming news from Russia. With 
things so, we were right glad to hear that Kamimura with eight 
battleships was coming to meet us, and had already passed Ceylon, 
I don’t believe it. It would be too stupid of the Japanese to 
come so far from their base and meet us with a fraction of their 
fleet, and so increase our chance of success. They have only to 
sit quiet at home, and we shall not be long coming. In St. Mary 
we again heaped up coal in our ships. We took in 2,500 tons, 
the normal is 1,100. Our junction with Falkerzam has not come 
off owing to interference from Petersburg. They sent him to 
Pasindova Bay without telling Rojestvensky. How the wires 
humme between St. Mary’s and Pasindova ! We are very much on 
the alerat nght now. A third of the officers always on deck. 
The crews sleep at their guns; torpedo-boats are lowered. At first 
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Rojestvensky wanted us to keep up banked fires. The 23rd Enqiust 
and the cruisers started ; and the morning of the 24th we weighed 
anchor to join Falkerzam. We had to steam 500 miles round 
the North of Madagascar and then 150 miles down its western shore. 
Xmas was spent at sea. The Admiral in a short but feeling speech, 
for the first time during the voyage, thanked the crew for their 
exertions: tears even stood in his eyes. At noonon the 25th we 
met the “ Svietland ” and two torpedo-boats sent by Falkerzam to 
look for us. The torpedo-boat “Biedovy” gave us our post, a Mat 
meagre one, worse luck : not a single letter forme. It’s very hard. 
T’ve had no news since the 2nd December. 


VI. 


Pasinpova Bay, MADAGASCAR: 
5th January 1905. 


Yesterday at last come the long expected mail by a Messagerie 
boat. We move on in two days. A 20 days across the Indian 
Ocean and we shall be in the theatre of war. I feel sure we shall 
first meet the Japs in the Zond Archipelago. The Admiral saw the 
New Year in with us in the Ward-room. It was a great night. He 
made a short speech and hoped we might meet 1906 safe and sound, 
among our own folk, with a sense of duty done. He was very gay; 
sat up till 2 a.M. and no one felt him de trop. After he had gone to 
bed we had speech after speech ; we got even to impromptu verses: 
some fellows Neat it up till 8 a.m. The repairing cruisers “Terek,” 
“Kuban” and “Ural” have come: sad to say they have but poor 
appliances. Our stay here is very trying owing to the unbearable 
heat. From 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. one can’t do a thing and no one ashore 


stirs ; but one cannot stop the routine of a ship, and it’s very hard 
on the crew. 


VII 
NossIBE : 
22nd January 1905. 


Here we still are off Madagascar and no one knows when we 
go on: perhaps in a day or two, perhaps not for some time. It’s hard 
to imagine anything vaguer than our situation. Life is deadly 
dull, but time flies quickly. The weather is like autumn in Peters- 
burg only with real tropical rain. Keen men have at last pre- 
vailed on the Admiral to have target practice. We had not fired 
ashot since Revel. The 13th, 18th, and 19th, the whole squadron 
put to sea. The first day’s firing was not up to much. But the 
second, and particularly the third were splendid. It’s very plain 
how much we need practice. The 12” guns did specially well 
Our bow gun made 5 hits out of 6 shots; so that Admiral Togo 
would have got it hot. Best of all, they were not fluky shots, but 
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the result of steady fire discipline and accurate laying. Each time 
our bow gun fired, we felt sure the shot was a good one, and only 
watched to see if anything was left of the target. The squadron 
manceuvred by no means badly, especially the first battleship 
division. Onthe 20th another mail came by one of Ginsburg’s 
boats. I got several letters from Cronstadt and a bundle of the Kietf 
Gazettes up to the 19th December. Russia is in the throes of a very 
interesting crisis, but we get so little news. I am anxious for my 
dear ones. In Cronstadt there ar esuch a lot of blackguards, thanks 
to Father John, and so many dock-labourers, that there may be 
arow atany moment, and the only man in my house there is my 
5-month old Alec. What's Klado doing? It’s quite time some one 
went for our Naval Minister. In Klado’s articles to the papers 
there is not a hundredth part of the crimes that worthy person has 
committed, and coniinues to commit for the ruin of our ill-starred 
fleet. If God wills Iam to see you again, I will tell you much the 
wildest fancy could not have conceived. We have at last lost all hope 
in our Admiral. ; 


VIII. 
NossIBE: 
5th February 1905. 


The Ist February the long expected “Oleg,” “Izumrud” and 
“Rion” joined us. They arrived ina funny way. The squadron 
was out mancuvring and came upon them at sea. Iwas that day 
left with the launches in the roadstead, and was much surprised at such 
an addition to the family. These cruiscrs brought usa surprise 
mail of the end of December. Our letters were full of the fall of 
Port Arthur. They were tinged with the sadness we had felt when 
we first heard the news; and now we had to endure it over again. 
On the 17th December the aged Messer diced at Cronstadt- our 
best and most upright Admiral; the man, who the first of his 
generation, drew attention to the weak points of our fleet, and all 
his life strove to remedy them. Proof of this is the fact that not a 
soul from Petersburgh came to his funeral! But I am telling you 
stalenews. Our squadron is hopelessly stranded at Nossibé, 
There are many things of which I cannot write. But God 
willing, after the war we will talk them over in the quiet of your 
study; and I will tell you some queer tales. Do you know, I 
have not seen the Admiral more than five times this month; so 
one cannot say he burdens one with his presence! I have less reason 
than any one to complain; for the whole voyage I have only had three 
or four wiggings from him. The Admiral has not once been on 
board the other ships since we left Russia and has only three times 
assembled his Captains, so what can he know of his squadron? He 
listens to no one, not even the specialists on technical points. He 
writes his own orders, generally dashing them off without a mo- 
ment’s thought. When I recall Admirals under whom I have served 
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and whom I highly esteem, I feel how formidable would our squadron 
have been under the flag—say, of Dubasoff. His is a name the 
Japanese respect. Thanks to his resolute action, we did not have 
this war in 1897-98. A harsh man, but a true seaman, and endued 
with many of the attributes of a real leader. Dubasoff would have 
had his squadron in fine fettle; and if he had closed with Togo, it 
would have been to the death. But sad to say, owing to intrigues 
in St. Petersburg, Dubasoff has been passed over; and they first 
send a man like Skridloff, and then with the 2nd Squadron our 
Rojestvensky ! Lord! how sick and tired we are of this wretched 
Nossibé. No one knows whether we stay here another month or 
go to-morrow. What is most mortifying is the utter want of 
method. As Mess Secretary I am pretty often ashore. On Tuesday, 
the Ist February, the Captain of the “ Analdir” and I spent the 
day in a steam pinnace visiting Negro villages along the shores of 
Nosse-Kombo Island. Very taking people, these blacks. We very 
nearly got sunstroke; but saw much of interest. The natives 
are a merry good tempered folk and much more all-there than our 
Mujiks. I went out shooting on Nossibé Island; killed a jungle- 
cock, and caught three chameleons, weird critters. I kept one to 
kill flies in my cabin. He was A-1 at it, but I lost him, worse luck. 
I saw with my own eyes that chameleons really do change colour. I 
always wear the saint you gave me. It’s chain broke but was 
mended in our workshop. 


Ix 


NossIBE : 
19th February 1905. 


Here we still are in our beloved Nossibé. Why, the local 
niggers have had time to learn Russian, and the shops sport Russian 
sign-boards. We are bored to extinction. Lord only knows when 
we go. We are to coal next week, and shall so heap up our decks 
that the crews will have nowhere to lie. That, worse luck, is no 
proof that we shall soon be off. For there’s no method in what the 
Adimiral does ; and he may simply take it into his head to coal for 
nothing. What we all dread is a return, having done nothing. But 
to go on with a leader like ours is also no pleasant prospect. He 
continues to show his absolute unfitness to command the squadron, 
and an amazing neglect of the essentials of naval tactics. You see 
we are in an awful hat. We have farces galore—a whole file of 
correspondence re an ape named Grishka, belonging to one of the 
staff. This monkey found his way into one of the Flag Captain’s 
cabins. He lost his temper and reported the matter. The report 
went through all the ofticial channels, and there’s a likelihood of 
a bit of a row before we are done with it. One would laugh, if only 
one were not more ready to weep. Something must be done soon 
or the crews will get out of hand. 
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xX. 
Noss1BE: 


3rd March 1905. 


To-day at last we leave for somewhere at noon. As usual it’s 
a secret. All we know is that we have to take in a reserve of 45 
days of engineer and other stores, and that the first run will be for 
about 20 days. We have not a notion whether we are bound for 
the Zond Isles or Jibouti to meet Nebogatoff. The Admiral has 
suddenly made up his mind, and so we have at the last a_ needless 
scurry. Yesterday morning a Ginsburg boat came in with several 
thousand tons of urgently needed stores. The transport “ Analdir” is 
hurriedly shipping the stores ; and ships may not even take what they 
most need. Inaday or two an enormous mail is expected from 
Europe ; but we are not to wait for it. We have just got the sad 
news of the rout of Kuropatkin’s army—and_ worst of all, very 
meagre details. You may suppose we are down on our luck. 
Things look very black. There’s but one thing left for our squadron 
to do—to get to grips with Togo tothe death—yes it has come to 
this. We won't ask quarter ourselves and we will not spare the 
Japanese. We have no other way open. To goon is lunacy and 
folly, as the blockade of Vladivostok has robbed us of our one 
remaining base; but to turn back is awkward and shameful. We 
can only hope the Admiral does not commit some hopeless stupidity, 
and prevent us from at least dying with honour. 


XL 
SouTH CHINA SEA: 
28th March 1905. 


I take the opportunity of writing you a few lines, and am sorry 
I have neither the time nor the right to go into details, as this letter 
may possibly fall into Japanese hands. I hope hereafter to write at 
greater lungth. We have been 25 days at sea. We made a good and 
lucky crossing of the Indian Ocean, have passed the Malacca Straits, 
a dangerous place for us; and now may any day meet Togo’s_ whole 
fleet. Reports from Singapore say the Japanese have made Labuan 
their base; and are keeping a keen lookout for us. The general 
feeling amongst us is that we can only go home after we have 
shown the Japanese, they cannot with impunity insult and bespatter 
with dirt the Russian navy. I fecl sure they will find us a tough 
nut to crack. There is no other way for us: its death or victory. 
We will sell ourselves as dearly as we can, and not take less than 
ship for ship. Time passes fairly pleasantly. If only there were 
not such bad news from the war We are now used to the daily 
routine; and I trust, with God’s help, we will come through this 
bitter experience with honour; and that I shall have earned a_ right 
to spend the rest of my days with you at home, and be able to 
speak without a blush of our voyage. 
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XII 
Vane Franc Bay: 


21st April 1905. 

Christ has risen ! 

I am sorry I could not write to you for Easter; and for 
tactical reasons, telegrams in Passion Weck were forbidden. 
It seemed too much like tempting Providence to send you greetings 
a month beforehand. My last letter I sent from at sea through 
Saigon about the 26th March. The 31st March we put into Kam- 
rang Bay in French Annam. Our mining launches an torpedo-boats 
were sent in first to reconnoitre and drag the bay for mines. I spent 
some exciting days on our No. 1 mining launch. I got ashore 
and met some pleasant Frenchmen It’s a grand bay: two large 
anchorages, an outer and an inner. At the head of the bay 
there is asmall French settlement, a private venture, which will be 
some day a big place. The French received us with open arms, and 
were very cordial, especially when we gave them a paying job. The 
transports put in the same day, and anchored in the inner harbour ; 
but it was not till the 1st April that the squadron drepped anchor 
in the outer. Torpedo-boats and mining launches do sentry-go ; 
and the cruisers take turns two at a time to do outpost duty. On 
Palm Saturday we had a surprise ; the French from motives of policy 
had to ask us to be good enough to quit. On Sunday we put to 
sea, leaving behind the transports who were coaling from German 
ships. We were out till Wednesday, when we anchored in Vang 
Frang Bay, 50 miles north of Kamrang. This is also a good place, 
but more barren than Kamrang. This refuge was, however, 
discovered on the 19th April, and again we were asked to go. This 
time we were only a day away Our situation is somewhat awkward : 
we must wait for Nebogatoff, who should be here in a day or two. 
We got a telegram that the 3rd Squadron passed Penang on the 15th. 
We are anxious as we have not yet heard of its having passed 
Singapore. So far Nebogatoff has made good progress, only taking 24 
months. It’s a pity the draught of our squadron prevented its pass- 
ing the Suez Canal; or we should long ago have been in the theatre 
of war; and who knows what might have happened? We had a fairly 
good Easter ; but coaling prevented us having many services in Passion 
Week. We got lots of pork and poultry for Easter fare. On Passion 
Saturday I brought on board a heap of tropical foliage, some very 
beautiful, with which we bedecked our Ward-room, though it was half 
full of coal. The Admiral only exchanged Easter kisses with us ; but 
broke his fast in his own cabin, as the coal did not leave us room to 
seat him and his staff. I felt this Easter more than ever, how sad 
it is at a time like this to be far from one’s dear ones. 


XIII anv cast. 
29th April 1905. 
(Received the 6th June three wecks after the battle of Tsusima.) 
The 26th April Neboget>ff at last joined us. Thank God, our hands 
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are free at last ; and to-morrow we start for Vladivostok. pee 
has made a good voyage ; and his ships are in apple- Pie order. 

has only been 2§ months over it, and with ships whic they peter 
would never get beyond the Mediterranean. Our Admiral evidently 
cannot stomach the fact that Nebogatoff has managed far better than 
he; and has shown infinitely more energy and common sense. We 
have now the substantial addition of two 12”, two 10’, four 9” and 
six 47” guns. But the Japs will probably decline a stand-up fight, 
because of the risk to themselves, and will harass us with torpedo 
attacks and fire ships. We are on the eve of most stirring events. 
Before this letter reaches you the fate of many of us will have been 
sealed. Its very vexing, but I cannot arrange to meet Jdanoff (his 
brother-in-law, a Liewtenunt on the “ Ushakoff,” who also went 
down with his ship refusing to leave her). We have several times 
talked by semaphore. Nebogatoff brought usa small mail. I got 
letters from my wife and from you. The French again turned us out 
of Vang Frang. We put to sea the 26th and came back the 28th for 
the last time we think. Nebogatoff is coaling in Kua Bay close by. 
At dawn to-morrow we are again to put to sea to beat about till the 
next day, when, please God, we at last move forward. 


Lieutenant P. A. Viruboff perished with the battleship “ Knyaz 
Suvoroff” about 6 p.M., 14th May 1905, in the Straits of Tsusima. 
When the torpedo-boat with Admiral Rojestvensky and his staff put 
off from the “Suvoroft,’ Lieutenants Bogdanotf and Viruboff and 
Ensign Kurcel remained on board. They resolved to share the fate 
of their ship, and went down with her. 
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“ Razvedchik.” 


March, April and May.—The causes which led to the defeat 
of the Russians in the late war are discussed in one of the April 
numbers. After recapitulating the reasons usually given, viz., unpre- 
paredness of Russia, lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Russian 
people, an inefficient general staff, etc., the writer goes on to declare 
that one important factor has been lost sight of altogether—the fact 
that in the Russian army there was hardly a single officer or man 
who could speak or write either Japanese or Chinese. The result of 
this was, of course, that the Russians had to depend entirely on 
Chinese or Korean interpreters who, as often as not, turned out to 
be Japanese spies. He instances the case of the “ Korean,” employed 
as interpreter at Headquarters in Harbin, who was discovered to be 
a Japanese only towards the end of the war. On the other hand, 
the Japanese had a regular corps of interpreters in Russian and 
every small detachment, when acting independently, was supplied 
with an interpreter as a matter of course. Poanide the end of the 
war, the writer declares, there wus hardly a single Japanese officer 
who had not some knowledge of either Russian or Gaglish. He 
finishes by urging the formation of a similar corps of interpreters in 
the Russian army, especially in the Chinese and Japanese langu- 
ages, which would be easy at the present time owing to the large 
number of officers and men who learnt to speak Japanese, and in 
some cases Chinese, while they were prisoners of war in Japan. 

In the following number there is an article on the question of 
improving the pay and popes of the Russian officer, which is now 
being considered by the Russian Government. The writer states 
that a large proportion of the more capable officers resign their 
commissions, not from lack of enthusiasm for their profession, but 
simply because they find the pay is eee inadequate to their needs 
and promotion is so slow that they are old men before they get any- 
thing like a living wage. The proposal now before the Govern- 
ment, which apparently provides for a general increase of pay of all 
the junior ranks, involves, however, such a great additional expendi- 
ture (nearly 3 million roubles per annum) that, in view of the present 
impoverished state of the country, it is extremely doubtful whether 
it is capable of realisation. Promotion will be accelerated, though 
by the recent General Order, which provides for the compulsory 
retirement of those officers who have reached a certain age without 
being promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The same number contains the official description of the new pat- 
tern “kitel” or summer uniform for officers, for wear both in peace 
and war time. The material is to be cotton or wool and the colour 
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is stated to be “a yellowish grey with a shade of green.” The shape 
appears to be very similar to that of our present pattern of khaki coat 
except that the collar is a standing one. 

There is also a copy of a General Order recently issued concern- 
ing the duties of officers of the General Staff belonging to Army 
Corps and Divisions. It commences by stating that the General 
Staff, just as much as any other part of the army, requires to be 
plically reformed, and then proceeds to lay down what will, in 
future, be considered the special duties belonging to these officers. 
They are as follows :— 

(a) The drawing up and correction of mobilisation plans. 

(6) Working out plans of campaign against every possible 
enemy. 

(c) Making extended reconnaissances and carefully studying 
all details of the country in which their corps or divi- 
sions are posted. 

(d) Drawing up plans, proposals and tasks for the tactical 
training of the troops in their corps or divisions. 

(e) Assisting officers in the tactical training of their men. 

(7) Direction of Staff Rides for officers of all branches of the 
service. 

(g) Giving frequent lectures on all subjects of military in- 
terest. 

(hk) Taking part in field manceuvres as commanders of units, 
chiefs of staff or umpires. 

In the order, it is pointed out, that officers of the General Staff 
during the past year gave little or no help in the training of the 
troops and that in the future the above is to be considered asa 
guide in the carrying out of these-duties. 

Further on is given the detailed report of the Inspector-General 
of Infantry of his last tour, which is interesting for his scathing re- 
marks on the methods of training recruits and young soldiers. Officers, 
he states, are scarcely ever present at ordinary drills and leave the 
work entirely to the non-commissioned ranks. Lectures and verbal 
instruction are sometimes given by officers, but even then are often 
useless and unsuitable owing to lack of preparation of the subject. 
The report states that the physique and conduct of the young soldiers 
are excellent and that they would make good soldiers if properly 
trained, but that in this particular, viz. lack of interest in their 
work on the part of the ofticers, very much is left to be desired. 

The next and succeeding numbers contain a description of the 
latest manceuvres of the foreign-drilled Chinese troops, in other 
words, of Viceroy Yuan-shih-kai’s army In the year 1905 this army 
consisted of about 20,000 men ; it now consists of seven complete 
divisions, giving a total of about 60,000 of all ranks. Each division is 
made up as follows:—6,450 infantry, 675 cavalry and 1,500 artillery. 
In the manceuvres six weak divisions took part, the total strength 
being about 25,000 men with 100 guns. Apparently no definite 
scheme uf operations was followed out during these mancuvres, the 
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object of which seems to have been principally to impress the 
foreign military attachés and newspaper correspondents, who were 
present in large numbers. 

The general impression produced on the foreign visitors was 
an excellent one. he troops, especially the rank and file, were 
smart-looking men of very fine physique and seemed to understand 
their work thoroughly and to take an interest in it. Their uniform 
and equipment seemed sound and serviceable. The manceuvres, 
though not following any consecutive scheme of operations, but 
being divided up, for the benefit of the foreign spectators, into a 
series of spectacular displays by the different arms, were carried out 
in as realistic a manner as was possible under the circumstances. 
Cover was utilised intelligently and the spade was used whenever 
possible. 

A remarkable fact was the number of Japanese officers present, 
dressed in Chinese uniforms and actually commanding Chinese 
troops. This was, however, denied by the Chinese, who stated that 
the supposed Japanese were natives of the southern parts of the 
Chinese Empire and for that reason did not speak the Pekinese 
dialect. This explanation, the writer adds, deceived no one, as the 
men were obviously Japanese and invariably spoke Japanese amongst 
themselves 

The latter part of this series is devoted to a consideration of the 
reality or otherwise of the “Yellow Danger.” The writer considers 
that, in view of the tremendous strides made by China in providing 
herself with a real and formidable army, the “ Yellow Danger” un- 
doubtedly does exist —in the sense that before long the Chinese army 
will be fit to try conclusions with any of the great military powers. 

In another number the question of a new uniform for the Rus- 
sian army, which has not yet been settled, is discussed. In choosing 
a uniform, the writer states, two entirely different kinds of dress are 
required : (1) a bright-coloured, smart dress for wear in peace time, 
and (2) a serviceable dress of “ protective ” colour for use in the field. 
These two conditions are capable of realisation in the case of rich 
countries with comparatively small armies; in the case of a country 
like Russia the provision of two uniforms is out of the question, on 
account of the expense. The suggestion now put forward is, briefly, 
as follows :—to adopt a dull-coloured uniform, suitable for use in the 
field, and to give each man two suits of it; one, which should have 
no ornamentation of any sort about it, not even bright buttons, to be 
kept for use at manceuvres and on‘active service ; the other, which 
would be worn for all ordinary purposes, to be made as bright and 
attractive as possible by the addition of all possible detachable forms 
of decoration : gold and silver lace, bright-coloured facings, brass or 
gilt buttons, shoulder-straps, etc. In proceeding on active service 
when, of course, both suits would have to be taken, these embellish- 
ments could be removed. 

“Signalling in the Artillery ” is next discussed. In the late 
war batteries were supplied with field telephones, but these were 
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found to be quite insufficient and the want of some kind of visual 
signalling was severely felt. Owing to the extensive use of indirect 
fire, the battery commander found it extremely difficult to transmit 
his orders to the battery and, as he had to be constantly changing 
his position, it was practically impossible to keep him connected up 
by telephone with the battery and orderlies had to be resorted to, 
which proved a very unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

The use of the small semaphore flags, which have already been 
introduced into the Russian army, is now recommended. For the 
purpose of signalling with these flags, the Russian alphabet has been 
reduced to 29 letters, but the writer does not propose to limit himself 
to the sending of messages spelt out letter by letter, which, he thinks, 
requires toomuch time. He suggests that it would be possible to 
have a small code of signals, each having a special meaning with 
regard to the direction of fire ; these special signals to be differen- 
tiated from the ordinary alphabet, which would be retained for the 
sending of ordinary messages, by means of an introductory signal. In 
this way, the writer thinks, the work of directing the fire of a battery 
would be much simplified and accelerated. 

The leading article in the issue of 18th May is devoted to a 
consideration of the problei of the invasion of India, which is, ap- 
parently, again attracting some attention in Russia on account of 
the so-called “unrest” in india. The writer of the article, who is the 
editor of the paper, is, however, of opinion that in the present time 
such a gigantic undertaking would be far more difficult to carry out 
than it would have been in the past, owing to the improved distri- 
bution of the British forces, and that the idea of a general rising of the 
native population of India as soon as the advanced guard of the Russian 
army crossed the Hindu Kush—a theory originated and fondly cherish- 
ed by Skobeleff—ought to be dismissed as an idle dream with no facts 
whatever to support it. The facts, he says, all point in the opposite 
direction. In the campaign in the Tirah of 1897 Afridis who were 
serving with regiments of the native army were quite prepared to 
fight against their own countrymen and kindred and did so, although 
the authorities would have spared them this trying duty. Ifthe idea 
of loyalty has such great weight as this with the native troops, the 
writer argues, how can Russians imagine that the people of India and 
in particular the native army would be ready to throw in their lot at 
once with a foreign invader, the success of whose undertaking would 
be doubtful, to say the least of it. The writer concludes by stating 
that the English have not for some years taken the Russian threats 
of invasion of India at all seriously, and that it is now time to give 
up the idea altogether and instead to strive fora better understand- 
ing with England on the subject of Central Asian questions. 


* Voyenni Sbornik.” 


In the March number the question of the training of Cavalry 
to meet the changed requirements of modern warfare is discussed at 
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length, the writer in conclusion pointing out how the present defects 
may be eliminated. He considers that the two chief defects in the 
training of Cavalry, both in the Russian and in most continental 
armies, are (a) too much time is spent in riding-school and on the 
barrack-square practising drill pure and simple, and (b) insufficient 
preliminary training of officers and non-commissioned officers before 
they are entrusted with the actual training in the field of the rank 
and file. 

He suggests that if ceremonial, accurate dressing of the ranks, 
and complicated evolutions which are rarely, if ever, employed on 
the battlefield, were abolished in toto, the saving of time would be 
so great that a great deal more attention could be paid to the really 
important work of Cavalry—scouting, reconnaissance, outpost duty, 
musketry, etc., in all of which duties the Russian Cavalry proved 
itself so lamentably deficient in the late war. 

For the better training of officers and non-commissioned officers 
he suggests regular courses of field work before they are entrusted 
with the training of the rank and file at all and, throughout the 
course of their service, frequent staff rides on a small scale. 

The same number contains an interesting article on the recent 
growth of the military spirit on the continent, due, in great mea- 
sure, the writer thinks, to the success of the Japanese in the late 
war. One of the most striking phenomena of this development is 
the great increase in the number of rifle-clubs in almost every coun- 
try in Europe. Another remarkable fact is that gymnastics and 
military exercises are now considered an essential part of a boy's 
education and are compulsory in practically all national and State- 
aided schools. In Switzerland, which is the model in this respect, 
every boy between the ages of 10 and 16, whether subsequently called 
out for training with the regular army or not, hasa certain amount 
of military training and, in case of emergency, is very soon fit to take 
his place in the ranks. 


biatizea ty GOORTe 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 
“Die Militarische Welt.” 


The first four numbers of the year do not contain anything 
which would repay reproduction, except the article of which a précis 
is given below. The remaining pages consist chiefly of some short 
sketches of the lives of famous Anstrian and French leaders, literary 
reviews, a detailed account of the Armies of the Balkan States, 
details of some new motor-cars, etc., and the usual notes of military 
events in other countries. 


What Lessons can be drawn from the Wars in South Africa and 
the Far East as regards the Tactical and Moral Principles 
of the Conduct of War? 


“A single campai is worth more than all the manceuvres of 
30 years of peace,” said Frederick the Great. 

Real lessons can only be drawn by looking at things from a broad 

int of view, and not from minor issues, and thus it would appear 
that false lessons were hastily drawn from the exceptional circum- 
stances of the last war of the 19th century. Similarly the Austrians 
after 1859 thought they had learnt that the bayonet charge of the 
French was more effective than the fire-tactics of their own infantr 
which were really defensive : 1866, however, taught them that atieh 
charges of even absolutely devoted troops were unavailing against the 
superior etticacy of the Prussian rifle. What was right in the year 
1859 was wrong under the altered conditions of 1866. 

The French imagined that from the War of 1866 they drew the 
lesson that the development of an overwhelming rifle and machine- 
gun fire on the defensive must necessarily always be the most 
effective kind of tactics, for, they thought, the attacker would be 
shaken by this fire, and a timely counter-stroke must destroy him. 
But, in 1870, Worth and Spicheren, Mars la Tour and Gravelotte 

roved that the very opposite may on occasions hold good : the French 
iad omitted to take into account the personal equation. Moral 
qualitics are the moving factors of war.* 

Bearing in mind broad principles, therefore, the following three 
lessons are set forth :— 

I—tThe personal element must be placed before fixed methods, 
Il.—tThe infantry must cultivate a spontaneous impetus in 
their method of advancing to the attack, making use 


*“ The moral is to the physical,” says Napoleon, ‘‘ as 3 is to 1..’—(Trans.) 
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of every weapon they possess, Their actions must 
always be influenced by the thought “Forward on to 
the enemy, cost what it may!” This demands a high 
moral worth of the troops. 

W1.—Individuality, which comes to the front—within impor- 
tant limits—is the foundation of the great successes 
of war. 

The following are the chief lessons for Infantry that the writer 
draws from the Boer War :-- 

1. The troops must be well schooled and trained to overcome 
the great dittculties of the attack over open country. 

2. The defenders conceal themselves to the utinost. of their 
power in order to offer as sinall a target as possible to 
the enemy's artillery and to deceive him as to their 
real strength, whilst the attacker makes the greatest 
possible use of the ground during his advance. 

3. The “Fog of War ’ demands the most careful recon- 
naissance, intelligence, tacti grasp of the situation, 
spirit of enterprise, and keenness of officers and men. 

4. The great importance of the personal equation. 

5. War is not carried out in fixed forms and grooves, and the 
troops must: be prepared to adapt themselves to any 
eventuality which may arise 

The writer goes on to show that these lessons are embodied in 

the latest Austrian, French, and German training manuals. 

He then develops the rise of the Japanese nation, and contrasts 
the well-known qualities of their army with those of the Russian 
army before the war: 

The Japancse infantry, he says, were trained on the German 
model ; they recognised, however, that the stiff drill formations were 
but a means toan end. Though they began with close formations 
at the Yalu, Kiaochao, and Watangkao, and their victories in conse- 
quence cost them heavy losses, as the campaign progressed, they 
resorted to looser formations, invariable digging in to retain ground 
gained, and infantry advances under cover of night, all of which 
tended to obviate losses. The Russian soldiers lacked initiative 
and leadership; they were always too crowded together in their 
formations, and were prone to use cold steel too soon. Of this the 


veteran Dragomiroff was the great advocate, and he encouraged 
the Russian saying “The bullet is a fool, the bayonet alone is wise.” 


To sum up, the Infantry lessons to be learnt from the wat 
in the Far East are shortly : 
; y is the principal arm, and in co-operation with 
artillery overwhelms the enemy with fire: power. 

2. Keeping clear of stereotyped methods, 

3. The most careful individual training, 

4. Flexibility of formations 
5) 
6. 


5. Initiative. 
. Use of ground. 
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7. The avoidance of close formations. 
8. Readiness to come to close quarters. 
9, Capability of fighting in any situation. 
10. Presence of mind. 
11. Energy. 
12. Spirit of self-sacrifice. 
CavaLry. 

From the fact that but little use was made of cavalry in South 
Africa and the Far East it has been said that cavairy is not worth 
much in the campaigns of to-day. This is, however, a great error. 
In both these wars had only cavalry been available, ordinary defeats 
might have been converted into decisive routs. 

Modern war has necd of cavalry more than ever—a_ cavalry 
which is numerous, pushing, and ubiquitous. They must undertake 
the service of exploration, and make use of modern inventions, such 
as telegraphy, wireless telegraphy, heliographs, ete. to submit safely 
and accurately the information which they have gained. 

Above all it must be remembered that the cavalry must deteat 
the opposing cavalry, and clear the field. Whether this is accom- 
plished in mounted combat or on foot depends on circumstances. 

Horse artillery should accompany all the larger cavalry detach- 
ments. Cavalry is and must remain the eyes of the army. 


FieLD ARTILLERY. 

The Boer War, says the writer, told us nothing that we did not 
know betore about ficld artillery: the English shrapnel made but 
little impression on the Boers in their deep and narrow trenches. 

In Manchuria the Japanese used guns of an old pattern. The 
Russian leaders were not au fait with the tactics of modern field 
artillery, and the officers and men in many cases fired ball for the 
first time against the enemy. 

The chief Russian faults were that they fired from too long 
ranges, and alw from concealed positions. 

Breech-loading guns and shields are essentials. Shrapnel re- 
mains the principal kind of ammunition. Light howitzers, for use 
from concealed positions, are of great use when heavy howitzers 
cannot be brought up. Japanese concentration of fire by dispersion 
of batteries was most effective. 

The vexed question of 4, 6 or 8-gun batteries remains un- 
answered, though the Russians do not appear to have done much 
with their batteries of 8 guns with 16 ammunition waggons, 


HEAVY ARTILLERY. 

On both sides in the Russo-Japanese War heavy artillery was 
improvised. This proves how important and necessary it is. Mortars, 
heavy howitzers, and long guns cach have their own usc. 

There remains the importance of-— 

Field fortification. 
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Mcthods of communication on the battlefield. 

The question of feeding the troops during battle of many days’ 
duration by means of portable kitchens. These latter were taken 
up into the firing-line when darkness fell. 

The simplification of the men’s equipment 

The writer concludes with Oku’s exhortation before the Battle 
of Mukden—* The sccret of victory lies less in the leaders, less in 
weapons, than in the bravery, energy, eagerness for the combat, 
power of endurance, patriotism, in short in the spirit of all from 
the Commander-in-Chief to the humblest soldier.” 

This is the chief lesson, this is the most important consequence 
of the great struggle in the Far East. “It is the moral factor which 
wins battles,” laid down by Napoleon in his great wisdom. 

This saying is more than ever true with the national armies of 
to-day. 


INTERNATIONALE REVUE. 


Uber die Gesumten Armeen und Flotten. 


The numbers of January, February, March, and April contain 
some comments on the military and naval charges in the principal 
countries of the world, but nothing else of much interest. 

The supplements, however, contain some interesting articles ; 
that on the “ Employment of Balloons in the Russo-Japanese War” 
being translated in full, while a précis of some other is also given. 


The Employment of Balloons in the Russo-Japanese War. 


[Translated from the Supplement to the “Internationale Revue 
Uber die Gesamten Armeen und Flotten” of February 1907.] 


We only possess circumstantial reports on the employment of 
balloons during the Russo-Japanese War from Russian sources, for 
the Japanese, as is their custom, have published nothing on the 
subject. Besides, their experiences cannot have been very prolific. 
The following information on the work of the Siberian Balloon 
Company during the war is taken from the “ Radzwjedschik” No. 
744 of 1905 :— 

The Siberian Balloon Company, which came into being during 
the war, arrived in the theatre of operations at the end of June 
1904, and immediately marched forward towards the Taitse Ho to 
join the 10th Corps. It took with it 26 vehicles as first échelon 
and was only able to move forward slowly, on roads which were far 
from good, fur these vehicles were much too heavy. Sixty-four more 
followed as second échelun, The men were obliged to make great 
efforts to get them on. 
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The company was directed on Koudsia 40 kilométres (about 25 
miles) to the east of Liao Yang, on the left flank of the Russian 
osition. At a distance of about 15 kilometres (9 or 10 miles) from 
Kondsia, the balloon was filled, so that the first ascent was able to 
take place on July 23rd, immediately after their arrival. General of 
Division Slutchewski, commanding the 10th Army Corps, himself 
took part in this ascent. 

The Japanese positions, only 5 kilométres (about 3 miles) away, 
could be easily recognised, and one could even distinguish indivi- 
duals. 

The company was then sent forward vid Liao Yang on Hai- 
cheng, but it was not employed, for the Russians. had already 
retired. 

From that time onwards it was placed under the orders of the 
General-in-Chief of the Engineers. 

It was again made use of on August 23rd, and it was, thanks to 
its observations, that it was possible on August 31st to report that 
the Japanese were trying to turn the Russian right flank. Marshal 
Oyama himself confessed that he was several times forced to modify 
his dispositions, as he saw that he was being observed from a 
balloon. 

The results uf the shooting attempted at this balloon are parti- 
cularly interesting. The Japanese artillery, well concealed in the 
fields of huoliang, fired shrapnel at it. Several of these projectiles 
burst quite close to the balloon, in front and in rear, and the bullets 
were scattered amongst the men working at the windlass. Still 
there were no losses. ‘The balloon itself was hit by several bullets, 
but without suffering any damage. 

Later on the bailoon was subject to a similar artillery fire on 
eight occasions, and each time the result was equally a negative one. 

This experience is most valuable, for it shows how difficult it is 
to seriously affect a balloon, and in addition that a hit even need not 
necessarily have fatal results. 

The Russians used the French spherical balloon, made of rather 
stout silk, and the Riedinger balloon-kite. 

On September Ist the balloon was again employed to make 
observations, and once more was exposed to the enemy’s fire without 
being hit. But as the “over” shells were going near the reserves 
of the 4th Siberian Corps, which were in rear, the balloon was 
made to descend, whereupon the enemy’s fire in this direction ceased. 

The company then joined the retreat, and arrived at Mukden 
on September 6th. Later on it took part in the forward movement 
on the Sha Ho, accompanying the advanced guard of the 10th 
Corps. 

Ee On October 5th the balloon was filled, and made several 
ascents, which were especially useful in locating the positions of 
the enemy's batteries. The fire brought to bear against the 
balloon, on this occasion also, only resulted in some unimportant 
damage tu the gasogene apparatus. 
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The company then fell back on Shahepou, and subsequently on 
Peitapou. For its eminent services the company was awarded three 
St. Gcorge’s Crosses. 

When the 2nd and 3rd Armies of Manchuria were formed, the 
company was utilised in making up the Balloon Battalion of East 
Siberia, and from this time onwards one hears of it no more. 

In the fortress warfare but little experience was gained. At the 
commencement of the investment of Port Arthur, there was no balloon 
nor anything belonging to one in the place. The materials despatch- 
ed to Port Arthur by the steamer “Manchuria ” were captured 
by the Japanese. During the course of the siege, Lientenant Lawron 
constructed a silk sphere and a balloon-kite made of cloth. But the 
envelope was not sufficiently impervious, and besides the arrange- 
ments for the production of gas were deficient, so that the Russians 
were unable to make use of balloons in Port Arthur. 

The Japanese before Port Arthur employ ed a balloon of a 
special make, but which they kept too far in rear to obtain any 
very remarkable results. They were only able to observe the 
movements of the Russian ships, visible from afar on the glassy 
surface of the sea, and, moreover, these observations were not 
accurate enough to enable the guns of large calibre to. be laid with 
any exactity. 

It was only the. capture of 203 Metre Hill—of which one has 
heard so much—which gave them a direct view of the harbour, and 
the possibility of an efficacious fire against the Russian ships. If 
the balloon service had been properly organised, the capture of 203 
Metre Hill—which cost them so dear—might have been avoided. 

The experiences gained with balloons in the Russo-Japanese 
War have not, then, been very great. But they have taught us, 
nevertheless, that the transport vehicles should be as light as 
possible, and also that the enemy ’s fire docs not easily injure a 
balloon. Still more important is the lesson that, in this, as in’ other 
things, improvisations, such as were those of the Russians and 
Japanese, are of very little value, and that only a complete organisa- 
tion and one fully exploited in time of peace—such a one as we 
possess at the present time—can aspire to good results in war. 


PRECIS OF AN ARTICLE FROM THE “ REVUE INTERNATIONALE.” 
SUPPLEMENT OF MARCH, 1907. 
Automobilism and National Defence. 

By GENERAL VON PELET-NARBONNE. 
Motors may be put to three uses from a military point of view = 


I.—For the transport of persons, “¢., statts, then for the service 
of reconnaissance, and the transmission of orders. 
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TL.—For the transport of materiel, i.e., to replace trains and 
convoys. 

LIJ.—As a weapon. 

Motors are already employed on peace manceuvres, but their use 
in war will be ona much larger scale: one has only to remember 
that the battle front at Mukden was 100 miles. The Commander-in- 
Chief, telephonically connected up with his subordinates, directs the 
battle from the rear, but oceasions may arise when it may be advisable 
for him to go to one or the other flank, for example, one night of a 
battle of several days’ duration, to see the situation in person. This 
would only be possible with the aid of a motor. 

As regards statts, the great point to bear in mind is that they 
arrive at their destinations, having partaken of what food they 
require en route, fresh in body, and therefore more in a position to 
devote all their facuitics to whatever work may be demanded of 
them immediately 

As an auxiliary to cavalry in the service of exploration motors 
are invaluable. It is frequently of the utmost importance to get 
reports back at once :a motor-bicycle can cover 6} miles in & minutes 
while an orderly takes 25 to 30, and a bicycle 20 minutes. But a 
motor cannot be relicd upon to go across country. At Koniggratz 
Lieut.-Colonel Count, F. took 4 hours’ riding at night to convey to 
the Crown Prince his orders to join in the battle: a motor would not 
have taken a quarter the time. 

As regards transport, the following table shows what a great 
reduction can be effected by using mechanical means in personnel in 
the length of the columns of march and in the amount of daily 
trathe: — 


1,500 4-horse vehicles 10,000 men Column of 154 miles, 
200 motors towing 1,000 1,200 engineers Column of 5 miles. 


wagons. and 3,000 assistants. 

500) motor-lorrics 3,000 engineers Column of 5 miles. 

Had) mechanical transport been available in 1870, it would have 
been used to bring up the heavy siege materials; these would have 
arrived sooner than they actually did, the reduction of Paris would 
have been expedited, and the war in consequence brought to a more 
speedy conclusion. 

M. Dietrich, says the writer, prophesises the use of motors as 
an arme blanche, a kind of “vehicle with seythes and sickles;” no 
doubt surprises are in store for us in the future. ; 

The motor, even such as it is at present, constitutes a formidable 
engine of war, and from the point of view of National Defence it is 
our patriotic duty to develop the industry as far as we possibly can. 

In an article on the “Extension of the Fronts of Modern 
Battles” it is stated that in the South African War the average 
extension was one man a yard, in Manchuria 2 to 3 mena yard, 
whilst in all former wars the average ranged from 5 to 15 men a 


yard, 


Is this a passing phase or not / 
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It depends, says the author in his summary, on several factors, 
the character of the enemy and his leaders (extensions justifiable 
against the Boers or Kuropatkin could not have been risked against 
a more enterprising foe), the object aimed at, the configuration 
of the ground, the artillery, and others. 

There is a short article on the Channel Tunnel and its rejection 
by England. The writer’s concluding paragraph is interesting and 
worthy of quotation in ertenso :— 

“The problem which exists for all continental powers, whether 
there is a tunnel or not, is this:—Can the safe passage of the 
Channel be guaranteed for a few days, that is,can we beat at any 
rate a portion of the English Fleet ? As long as she remains Mistress 
of the Seas, a tunnel under the Channel cannot present any danger 
to England. 

“Tn this connection the development of aerial navigation presents 
far greater dangers. Those nations who interest themselves in Eng- 
land not remaining inviolable, ought to pay the greatest attention 
to aerial navigation, which has long since passed the realms of phan- 
tasy, and even at the present time permits of certain upcrations. It is 
certain, too, that the technical difficulties still remaining will be solved 
in the more or less near future.” 
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ITALIAN PAPERS. 
[Rivista de Artiglieria, December 1906.] 
(Third lecture by Capt. Giannitrappani of the Italian Artillery.) 


III. —Considerations on and conclusions from the siege of 
Port Arthur. 


The following points are the outcume of a more careful study 
of the siege than it has been possible to set forth in the preceding 
articles, rather than actual inferences from the short summary of 
facts so set forth. 

We are still far from knowing the whole history of Port Arthur. 
But as the Japanese have determined to publish nothing that may 
be of use to other armies, and the Russians will wait till some of the 
chief actors in the drama have disappeared, it behoves us to make 
use of every possible source of information. The Russian official 
papers are in many instances most interesting and important, while 
the work of the numerous war correspondents, especially the English, 
must be given careful attention. From all of these confirmation of 
old theories or the enunciation of new indeas must be sought. 


A.—Coast DEFENCE 


The superiority of lund batteries over ships.—The naval 
operations round Port Arthur fully confirmed the theory that fire 
from ships would have little effect on coast batteries; while on the 
other hand the latter frequently succeeded in disabling Japanese 
vessels, although the armament was not very powerful. The damage 
sustained by the Russian batteries, whether in material or in men, 
was of the slightest, the concrete scarcely suffering at all. 

The artillery duels between fleets and forts usually took place at 
ranges over 6m. And asin the future guns and bates will 
tend to improve the range will tend to increase. For ships to come 
closer merely means to augment the advantages possessed by the forts. 
The penetration of the land guns improves, while the angles of 
descent for the naval guns diminish, and consequently their power 
for harm decreases. 

Bombardment.—The Japanese bombardment of the city and. 
arsenal of Port Arthur, and the Russian ships in the Inner Harbour, . 
produced effects which were more moral than material. The Japan-.,. 
ese fire was unhampered by any land battcries on Laotishan, and, :. 
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was regulated by the observation of a cruiser in the open, using 
wireless telegraphy. Indirect fire was always employed. But the 
damage done was small. And as the civil population was scanty 
the evil effects of the disorganisation and panic produced were not 
at. 

oe But it would be otherwise in a large port with a great civil 
population. The panic and disorder could not fail to have serious 
consequences in such a case. It is therefore held that a sea fortress 
abourd have batteries to protect it from bombardment, and that these 
batteries should be situated at least 11 Am. from the localities to be 
protected. This distance will ensure that no fleet can bombard even 
with 30°5 cm. guns. 

Armament and ammunition for the batteries—A most 
important deduction from the siege is that relating to the merits 
and demerits of the variety of calibres in the armament. As has 
been shown the Russians had howitzers of 28 and 23 cm. and guns 
of 25 and 15 e.m. 

The Russians assert that the 25 em. guns gave excellent results. 
They were easy and rapid in handling and carried a mine-shell to 
arange of some 11 km. On the performances of these guns the 
Russian artillery officer Judenic bases a theory that guns in coast 
batteries need never exceed 25 cm. in calibre. With this calibre 
and their other advantages the guns would be able to hold their own 
against ships, even if armed with heavier ordnance. Moreover the 
rapidity of handling is much diminished with calibres over 25 em. 
But as a matter of fact it would appear that on the contrary 
batteries should not be armed with inferior ordnance to ships; 
that ease of handling is only a matter of mechanism, and that guns 
of 30 cm. and over are a necessity for maritime fortresses. 

The Russians do not hesitate to declare that the 15 em. Q.-F. 
Canet guns with a maximum range of 13 km. were most effective 
at medium and short ranges especially against torpedo-boats, etc. 

Guns of this type may be considered as the principal ordnance 
for medium and short ranges, and the defence of entrances to 
harbours. The Russian opinion is that nothing between 15 and 25 
em. is required. 

The 57 mm. Q.-F. guns were not a success in the defence of 
booms, etc., against torpedo-boats and small ships endeavouring 
to force a passage into the Inner Harbour. It is therefore considered 
necessary to employ 75 mm. guns for these purposes; while for 
repelling landing parties Russian officers recommend Q.-F. field 
guns and machine guns, which should be kept under cover till 
required. 

The old and much debated question whether direct fire or curved 
fire ordnance should preponderate in coast fortresses has apparently 
been solved by the Port Arthur experience in favour of the latter. 
The Russians praise their heavy mortars (28 cm. howitzers) highly, 
and say that the chief damage inflicted on the Japanese ships was 
due to the curved fire from these pieces. 
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According to the Russians, it would be advisable, instead of 
thinking about increasing the calibre of guns (against which the 
naval armour always offers the best protection), to increase the 
calibre of the mortars to 305 mm. and over, with the idea of 
perforating the armoured decks of the ships. 

It will be seen that the Russians have not sufficiently taken 
into consideration the fact that howitzers cannot attain the range 
and accuracy of guns. However, at ranges under 10 km. since the 
preection of the armoured deck cannot be increased beyond certain 
imits without affecting the stability of the vessel, ordnance with 
curved fire will often be more effective than guns, so that a sea 
fortress which possesses batteries of both guns and howitzers will 
always be in a favourable position as against ships 

It may be remarked in this connection that the damage inflict- 
ed by the Japanese 28 em. howitzers on the Russian vessels at 
anchor in the Inner Harbour was not as great as is generally 
supposed, the shell failing to penetrate the armoured decks. But in 
our humble opinion this observation loses much of its value when it 
is considered that the 28 cm. shell were of iron, and the powerful 
Shimose powder was not used for the bursting charges. 

It is quite certain that steel shell with a high explosive charge 
and angles of descent of 70° (as was the case at Port Arthur) would 
have produced a much greater etfect. 

The 23 cm. mortar was said to be superior to the 28 em. in 
accuracy, though naturally inferior in range and power. 

Among the projectiles which constituted the ammunition, both 
of forts and ships, the most successful appear to have been the 
mine-shell. The Japanese used Shimose for these shells—this is 
an explosive of the lyddite type and of great power. The explosion 
of this powder produces heavy smoke and gases, with poisonous effect. 

The Russians are now considering the adoption of similar pro- 
jectiles, for their coast artillery, but to be of steel. The smokeless 
powder burster is to be abandoned in favour of the more powerful 
picric acid class of explosives. Also, the tendency is to increase the 
proportion of mine-shell in the ammunition. 

Submurine mines und concealed butteries.—The most recent 
reports say that a ship struck by a submarine mine sinks at once 
only if the explosion takes place near the magazine, as happened in 
the case of the Petropavlosk. On the other hand, in other instances, 
ships struck by submarine mines were able to make comparatively 
long voyages to port 

From this fact Judenic draws an interesting conclusion. If, he 
says, submarine mines are not sufficient to sink a ship on the spot 
still less will shell, even of big calibre, be able to do it. Therefore 
it is useless to employ 305 sm. guns in concealed batteries to sink 
ships, which are trying to force a passage ; it is better in his opinion 
to keep the heavy guns for long range work, and to utilise submer- 
sibles and torpedo-boats, together with 15 em. Q.-F. guns, for 
the defence of passages. . 
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Technical mutters.—This siege was especially noteworthy for 
the technical means employed. 

The first thing to be remarked on is the wire entanglement. 
This is of course not anew device, but it has never been employed to 
so great an extent before. The cntanglements contributed largely 
to delaying the Japanese assaults. They were put up in front 
of all field works and trenches. Shell fire tailed to have any effect 
on them, and so small parties of Japanese engineers were sent out 
with special wire-cutters. These men crept along the ground at 
night, and endeavoured to cut the wire lying down. The thickness 
of this wire, however, often defeated these attempts and endeavours 
were then made to destroy the supporting poles. This again was 
not successful, as it necessitated exposing the men too much. So an- 
other expedient was tried Hollow bamboos, filled with a powerful 
explosive, were carried as near as possible to the entanglement, b 
men crawling prone on the ground. These bombs were then ignited, 
and thrown into the middle of the wire, which was destroyed by the 
explosion. The charge was probably a fulminate, and some black 

wder which produced thick smoke to hide the operators. 

Besides this the Russians used a wire with a 500-volt current 
froma dynamo. But this device failed after the first time, for the 
Japanese cut the wire by using cutters with insulated handles. 

Another (Japanese) device was to provide the men with shields 
to protect them against rifle bullets when cutting the wires. The 
first shields were too heavy, and if a man fell he could not get up 
again. Afterwards lighter shields were used. 

From the beginning of the siege the Russians made great use of 
search-lights. 

These were used to light up the ground suddenly, with the 
result that the Japanese assaulting columns were blinded by the 
rays, while at the same time a hail of shot was poured in on them 
from every available machine gun and pom-pom. The war corre- 
spondents who were present at the sicge state that the rays of these 
search-lights illuminated the whole country as if it were broad day- 
light. ‘The Japanese, who apparently were not prepared to combat 
this means of defence, looked upon it as one of the most terrible 
weapons wielded by the enemy. All the time which should have 
been employed in advancing was spent in finding cover from the 
implacable rays of the search-light. To such purpose were the 
beams used that after August the Japanese were compelled to 
abandon the tremendous night attacks which were the chief feature 
of the early days of the siege. 

The Russians also employed star-shell during night fighting 
with some success. 

From the earliest operations machine guns proved a most valu- 
able means of defence in the hands of the Russians. These weapons 
were very mobile, being carried by two men. Their small size 
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made it difficult for the enemy to discover them and put them out of 
action. While on the other hand the Japanese were compelled to 
admit that the etfect of the machine gun fire was terrible, and 
assisted the Russians largely in repelling the enemy’s infantry 
attacks. At night the machine guns were employed to great ad- 
vantage, in combination with the search-lights. 

The small calibre Q.-F. guns with which the Russians were 
largely provided, appear to have had great moral effect on the 
Japanese, in addition to any material result. Moreover these guns 
were used most successfully against the Japanese machine guns, 

The ancient instrument of war, which under the name of hand 
grenade had long ago been relegatcd to history, was brought once 
more into the light of day by this war of the twentieth century. It 
was very largely employed by both sides in the siege. 

The hand grenade proved from the first to be most effectual 
in driving an enemy out of trenches, dead angles, etc., or for checking 
infantry assaults. 

The Russians used empty common shell, or blind shrapnel for 
these projectiles, and often also the Q.-F. cartridge cases of small 
guns. The Russians had the greatest confidence in this species of 
weapon. The grenades were thrown by hand or shot from a kind 
of catapult. Some 18,000 were made. 

The Japanese also used hand grenades very extensively. A 
light bamboo mortar, which was carried by two men, was employed 
for the grenades, when not thrown by hand. 

The Japanese are said to have also had hand bombs filled with 
high explosives. 

The Russians used land torpedoes of great size—up to 250 
Kq. in weight—with a 1 to 2 minute fuze. These inflicted great 
losses on the enemy. 

Mines, both automatic and electric, were largely employed by 
the besieged. But the high percentage of failures with electric 
ignition led to a preference for automatic mines and foryasses, A 
favourite pattern exploded when men walked over it. 


THE Conbuct OF THE DEFENCE, 


Characteristics,—Given the conditions obtaining at the begin- 
ning of the siege and the necessity for gaining time, the policy of the 
authorities in Port Arthur seems to have corresponded well with 
the circumstances. By an active external defence, and by utilising 
the ground the Russians compelled the enemy to spend two precious 
months in covering the 40 odd kilometers, which separated them from 
the fortress after the battle of Nanshan. In this the Russians were 
assisted by the caution displayed by the Japanese, who confined 
their energies to field operations until their siege park was ready 

The last line of the outer defences which was occupied by the 
Russians at the end of July did not, however, serve its purpose. This 
was the long line from Louisa Bay to the Taché Bay, across the 
heights of the Wolf. A turning movement on the left wing compelled 
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the abandonment of the position after three days’ fighting, the 
Russians fearing to be cut off from the fortress. 

The evacuation of this line left the enemy in full possession of 
the mountains of the Wolf, and this inconceivable mistake constituted 
a most serious loss to the defence. According to the opinions of 
experts, the Russians should have made a determined resistance on 
these heights. Probably had this been done the siege would have 
been delayed several months longer, for it was under this cover that 
the Japanese established their first batteries. This shows how 
necessary it is to dispute the possession of every point on which an 
enemy may plant his batteries. 

However, the months which had elapsed since the opening of 
hostilities gave time to complete and strengthen the defences, 
especially the Ruiusan heights. So that when the besiegers reached 
the latter they were confronted by an entirely new set of conditions. 

The Russians assert that many difticulties were experienced in 
this work of strengthening the defences, through the lack of 
technical services and the want of practice in fortification, by the 
infantry. These authoritics lay stress on the need for technical 
troops to be kept in a fortress in peace time, and for the careful in- 
struction of the infantry in all kinds of fortification work. And this 
appears indecd to be a matter of much importance. 

From the moment the enemy appeared before the fortress, the 
action of the artillery of the defence showed to a disadvantage. The 
high parapets of the works, the absence of armoured cupolas and the 
reluctance of the Russians to make use of indirect fire, all hinder- 
ed the artillery in the struggle with the well concealed Japanese bat- 
teries. 

On the other hand the Russian batteries were mostly sited on 
the tops of hills, and having no armoured protection were very soon 
seriously affected by the enemy’s fire, with the result that their own 
shooting became entirely ineffective. The system pursued, as des- 
cribed by a Russian officer, was somewhat as follows. The sight of 
a Japanese shell sent all the detachments under cover. When the 
shell had burst, the men came out and loaded the guns. A second 
shell would probably now come in, and the detachment ran for cover. 
The next interval would be employed in laying the gun, after 
which another interlude would be spent under cover before the gun 
could be fired, and so on. 

Another Russian officer, who took part in the siege, states that 
some 15 per cent of the guns were put out of action by the enemy’s 
fire, and a large number became unserviceable mola the erosion of 
the bore consequent on the continuous firing. He adds that on Port 
Arthur experience a fortress should have a reserve of ordnance of 
120 per cent. Twenty per cent would replace the guns disabled by 
the enemy, and the remaining 100 per cent would go to replace those 
rendered unserviceable by the effects of their own fire. 

In regard to ammunition he asserts that to provide against a 
twelve-month siege, each gun should be provided with 3,000 rounds, 
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Thesv figures are perhaps exaggerated, but will serve to show 
the Russian deductions from the siege, though the Russian officers 
appear, as far as can be judged from their writings, to have had but 
an indifferent idea of modern methods in the use of the artillery of 
a fortress. 

But the general system of defence compensated largely for the 
deficiencies of the artillery. The defence was in no sense passive, 
but rather of a most active description. Continual sorties were 
made, and every possible means brought into play to delay the 
advance of the besiegers. Medium and small Q.-F. guns were em- 
ployed to especial advantage The chief characteristic all through 
was the harmonious and close co-operation between technicalities and 
tactics, which had the best possible results. 

It is not proposed to discuss the vexed question whether the 
honours of the defence are due to Stoessel or Kondratenko. It is 
sufficient to remember that the latter, with the brilliant qualities of 
mind for which he was so well known, organised the admirable active 
defence of the fortress, and the advanced works, and that this 
tangible proof of his powers rendered him extraordinarily popular 
with the troops. They held him to be the real soul of the defence ; 
and General Stvessel himsclf admits this, and considers that Kondra- 
tenko’s death hastened the surrender of the fortress. But it 
appears clear that General Stoessel was also the possessor of many 
admirable qualities. These, however, lay in the direction of main- 
taining an iron discipline and other matters not easily compre- 
hended by the private soldicr, and did not tend to endear him to the 
latter’s heart. 


How THE FortiFICATIONS WERE AFFECTED. | 


It is well known that in the matter of the art of fortification the 
Russians followed the theories of General Velitsko. These were, 
generally, the separation of the distant defence from the defence of 
the immediate vicinity, movable armament, chiefly on railways, in 
the ceinture and an organisation of the defence which required great 
depth, with a central nucleus of a permanent character, provided with 
numerous bomb-proof shelters. But with the exception of the depth 
of the defences, which was carried out 6n all the fronts, Velitsko’s 
theories were only capable of a partial application at Port Arthur. 
The reason of this was that the conformation of the terrain to a 
great extent prevented movements of medium calibre ordnance, and 
their removal from the chicf forts, and compelled a junction of the 
communications both of inner and outer defences, in these forts. The 
main Erlung Fort is an example. 

Certain other features of Velitsko’s system were also omitted, 
such as the provision of mines in the parapets, which should be 
exploded when the enemy made a rush into a fort. The lack of these 
was afterwards bitterly regretted by the Russians. 

The most evident detect lay in the defilade of the works. But 
on the other hand the profiles were very low and well constrneted. 
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It is said that one battery was never hit for the reason that the 
Japanese never succeeded in locating it. It was placed between 
two hills. 

However, the fortress of Port Arthur, although incomplete for 
the financial reasons already explained, appears to us as a fortress 
swi generis. The terrain, with its geographical configuration and 
geological constitution, of which excellent use was made, was the 
main element of strength, and enabled the field and temporary works 
to afford an unusually powerful resistance, and rendered them of 
unusual importance. It is enough to mention the Roiusan works 
(203 Metre Hill), the extraordinary resistance of which delayed the 
Japanese to such an extent, and the fall of which contributed so 
greatly to the surrender of the fortress. 

If therefore the bombardment had considerable effect on the 
artillery of the detence, through the lack of flank protection and 
armour, this was not the case in regard to the works as a whole. The 
reason of this lay in the resisting power of the rocks and masses of 
concrete sv largely employed in the construction of shelters, in which 
the defenders awaited the enemy’s assaults in perfect security. 

These results appear to support the theories of those (among 
them Velitsko’s school) who hold that the larger calibre ordnance 
should be placed outside the main works, in batteries, which should: 
be hidden, and provided with flank cover to the utmost possible 
extent, and that the advanced defence should be entirely separate 
from that of the inner works, so that the former should be enabled 
to hold out for the longest possible time. 

Still, the resistance offered by the improvised works does not 
appear to have been sufticient to warrant their taking the place, in 
the future, of costly permanent works. An examination of the 
course of the operations shows that whereas with the semi-permanent 
works the fall followed very shortly after the enemy attained im- 
mediate contact, in the case of the permanent works a considerable 
interval (an average of two months) elapsed between the enemy’s 
arrival on the counter-scarp and the surrender of the fort. It may 
theretore be confidently asserted that had the 203 Metre Hill works 
been of a permanent nature, their resistance would have been much 
prolonged, and therefore also the resistance of the fortress itself. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE ATTACK AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 


The extreme caution which characterised the Japanese strategy 
throughout the war was also manifest in the plan followed by 
General Noghi in the siege of Port Arthur It was not till the 26th 
of July, two months atter the Battle of Nanshan had opened the 
road to Port Arthur, that the first general attack took place. The 
reason was that not till this date had the concentration of the three 
divisions and the collection of the stores been completed. 

But as in the ficld warfare extreme caution in strategy was 
united to great audacity in tactics, so also in this siege, hardly had 
the working of the parks been placed on a sound footing, and a 
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bombardment been carried out which was believed to have silenced 
the Russian artillery, than the famous infantry assaults commenced. 

The negative results of these general attacks decided General 
Noghi on a complete change of venue, and he initiated the lengthy 
pee of a regular siege. The scction of the fortress between 

‘ort Sungsushan and Fort Kikuan was selected for the attack. 
This was certainly the most strongly defended section of the fortress. 

The choice of this section for the attack may expose the Japa- 
nese to criticism, and lay them open to the charge of an imperfect 
acquaintance with the real conditions in the fortress at the com- 
mencement of the siege. Asa matter of fact, although an attack 
on the northern section had the advantage over that on the eastern 
section (both being of equal defensive power), that the railway 
could be better utilised, that the slopcs to be surmounted were 
less steep, and that the line of these slopes was capable of being 
turned on both flanks; still it is none the less true that it was 
the western section, the Roiusan, which represented the weak point 
of the fortress, by reason of the insufficiency of the defences on 
203 Metre Hill and in its vicinity. These defences increased during 
the siege itself, and were far inferior to those of the permanent works 
on the northern section. 

According to competent authorities the choice of the western 
section for the attack would have shortened the resistance of Port 
Arthur by some months. For a strong concentration of artillery 
would have ensured the capture of the Roiusan crest, and at the same 
time prevented any assembly of the Russian reserves in the neigh- 
bourhood. It would then have been easy to turn the Antscshan 
permanent works from the south. The defences of the north and 
east fronts would then have bcen taken in reverse, and would 
have fallen at once. 

However, the front having been selected, an advance was 
started by sap, but at a considerable angle to the line of attack, in 
order to obtain adequate protection. The Japanese trenches were 
constructed without parapets, but wide enough for a field gun and 
deep enough for men to march on foot, and yet remain under cover. 
They were maintained with extreme cleanliness, and often provided 
with bomb-proof shelters, which became more frequent as the trenches 
approached the enemy. There were loop-holes for rifles, and small 
expense magazines for cartridges. Out on the plain the construc- 
tion of thesc trenches in the light soil was easy. Butas they came 
near the fortress among bare rocks, the rate of advance decreased 
from some 100 metres a day to about 10. It has been calculated 
that the total length of the trenches reached 32 kilometres. 

The work of sapping and mining was three times interrupted 
by a general attack. Although each time these attacks started from 
a nearer parallel to the Russian works, they invariably failed of 
effect. This was because the besieged troops, being unable to 
reinforce their men, kept them entirely under cover until the actual 
moment of the assault. The men being thus fresh and unshaken 
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were ina position to repel the most desperate of the Japanese 
attempts. 

The Japanese assaulting columns were always followed by 
machine guns. As soon as a trench was carried, these guns took up 
a position on the captured ground so as in some sort to establish the 
capture. 

At first the assaults were made at night. But when it was 
found that the Russian search-lights lit up the country as clearly as 
daylight, the subsequent attacks were made by day or at nightfall. 
This is a noteworthy detail, because the use of electric light will be 
more general in the fortress of the future. Daylight attacks were not, 
however, stopped by darkness, but continued without intermission 
until success or failure crowned the attacker's efforts. 

It has been reported that General Noghi ordered his artillery 
to fire on the ground in rear of their own attacking columns, so that 
the latter would be unable to turn back. But as a matter of fact 
there appears to be no truth in the assertion. The Japanese guns 
continued their fire on the Russian trenches after their own troops 
had approached close up, to prevent the Russians using their 
machine guns. Naturally sometimes a shell burst over their own 
infantry—but the latter never flinched. 

But it is doubtful whether a similar procedure would be 
possible with European infantry. 

THE ARTILLERY IN THE ATTACK. 

The failure of the infantry attacks has led to the expression of 
an opinion that artillery is no longer efficient. A careful examination 
of the question, however, will show that it is only the Japanese 
artillery, not artillery in general, to which this characterisation is 
applicable. 

The deficiencies of the Japanese siege park have already been 
noticed. These were, however, aggravated by many circumstances 
other than the mere lack of medium guns. The conformation of 
the ground compelled the Japanese to use the good gun positions as 
observatories, the batteries being placed in rear; the reason of this 
was that all such positions were tvo close to the Russian works. 
Again the fact that in the early part of the siege the Japanese had 
no heavy long range ordnance at all, contributed largely to the 
failure of their attempts to damage the forts. The final result was 
that the Japanese artillery was completely unsuccessful in its task of 
preparing the way for the infantry attacks, and the latter in con- 
sequence proved abortive. 

The arrival of the naval guns and the 28 en. howitzers 
certainly improved matters, but not perhaps to the extent that 
is generally supposed. The 28 em. howitzers were distributed 
along the three sections; on the north they attacked Roiusan and 
Table Mountain, with the idea of capturing 203 Metre Hill, and bom- 
barding the ships in harbour. The others were used against the 
Erlung and Kikuan torts. 
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If, however, attention is directed to the prolonged resistance of 
the light works on Roiusan, and to the fact that the Erlung and 
Kikuan forts did not yield to gun-fire but to mines, it becomes 
apparent that the 28 cm. howitzers did not produce very striking 
results, in spite of their enormous expenditure of ammunition. This 
must be attributed to two facts :— First, that the steel powder shell 
which were intended for use against ships, had comparatively small 
effect on fortifications ; and, secondly, that until 203 Metre Hill was 
taken the Japanese had very few suitable stations for observing 
fire. Individual rounds, like the one which killed General Kondra- 
tenko, produced considerable ettects, but these were rather in the 
nature of accidents. 

The circumstances which chiefly contributed to the failure 
of the Japanese siege train in attaining the standard of medium parks 
have been especially insisted on, for the reason that it is hoped 
to explain thereby that it was the particular weakness of this 
artillery which proved unable to cope with the strength of the 
fortifications. It should not, therefore, be assumed that siege 
artillery in general will be unable to fulfil its allotted functions, as 
has been asserted in some quarters. The Japanese authorities at 
the beginning were not prepared to undertake a regular siege. They 
had neither the numbers nor the quality of ordnance required, and 
they had to contend with the extremely difficult nature of the 
terrain. 

Another deduction which has been drawn from this sicge is that 
von Sauer’s theories on the speedy reduction of fortresses are no 
longer tenable, and that there must be a return to the old methods of 
sap and mine. This again does not now appear to be a correct 
conclusion. It is well known that the Bavarian General required an 
enormous number of guns, and especially of curved fire ordnance, for 
carrying out his plans. On this count therefore there can be no 
comparison between the Japanese attacks at Port Arthur and 
his proposals. Moreover, as has already been explained, there was 
the terrain. The Japanese had no choice but to resort to the spade. 
But not every fortress presents the same combination of conditions 
as Port Arthur. More justly may it be said that military engineers 
and artillerists must never be bound slaves to hard and fast codes, but 
must always allow for local conditions and the circumstances of the 
moment. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the Japanese 
siege artillery was invariably concealed from view in the most  per- 
fect manner, and used indirect fire. Indeed the only batteries 
which suffered at all from the Russian fire were a few groups of 
naval guns, the detachments of which being unaccustomed to the 
indirect method proposed to use direct fire. The guns close up 
to the fortress used smokeless powder in order not to reveal their 
positions, others used black powder 

The profile of the batteries offered nothing of particular interest. 
Being entirely screened from view they were not sunk, but constructed 
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with high parapets and traverses and wide embrasures. The few 
batteries, which were not sheltered by natural cover on the other 
hand, were completely under ground, the excavated earth being 
carefully scattered in all directions so as to leave nothing to cate 

the eye. 

Dhskies in the position of batteries were carried out with the 
utmost care to prevent their being noticed by the enemy. 

This was carried to such an extent that if trees happened to 
grow near batteries in exposed situations, they were cut down 
at night, and transplanted to the new position of the battery. 
The Russians seeing no apparent difference in the landscape usually 
were completely deceived. This artifice was in such favour that 
if no trees existed near a position, the Japanese often transplanted 
some to the spot, so that they could be moved at will. 

A complete system of telephones connected observers, group 
commanders, and the chief artillery officer. Each battery was 
provided with a map of the whole enemy’s position, ruled in squares. 
An order by telephone giving the number of a square indicated 
the target with accuracy. 

The chief artillery commander controlled the fire from a 
spacious observatory (< room of 5 or 6 metres size), cut in the solid 
rock and protected by concrete. It was situated at the summit 
of one of the Wolf Mountains In the centre of this room there 
was a stone table painted white. A camera obscura was mounted 
so that it could be laid on any desired object, and the image pro- 
jected on the table. All round were the telephones communicating 
with the divisional artillery commanders. 

In this way it was possible to concentrate fire on any target, 
or to change the objective with the greatest rapidity. Such orders 
were not, however, given except in case of a general assault. Sub- 
ordinate commanders were as a rule allowed the utmost liberty of 
action, the sole condition being a report by telephone. 

During the great general assaults General Noghi usually 
remained with the chief artillery commander. Inthe exceptional 
case that these two generals were posted in different observatories, we 
have it on Mr Ashmead Bartlett’s authority that they were in close 
communication (by means of a telephone suspended round the neck). 
A portable telephone also maintained touch with the assaulting 
columns, so that the artillery commander always had information 
as to the effect of his fire and the needs of the infantry. 

Far different from this perfection of organisation was the 
quality and quantity of the artillery. 


INFANTRY IN SIEGE WARFARE. 


The excellent performance of the infantry on both sides, but 
more especially that of the Japanese, has led to the expression of 
the opinion that in siege warfare the infantry is the principal arm, 
the artillery merely an auxiliary. This tendency bee manifested 
itself in several European armies, particularly in the German. It 
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has found official utterance in the latter, even to the extent that 
manceuvres were to have taken place on these principles. The 
fact that the manceuvres eventually fell through wonld seem to point 
to a change in the ideas. But, however that may he, an examination 
of the subject will perhaps be of interest. 

The Japanese army at the present time is at its best. It 
possesses a body of officers of simple habits, but excellently instruct- 
ed and filled with the most profound sentiments of devotion to duty. 
Nine-tenths of the men are mere peasants who, being imbued with 
the well-known moral and religious principles which prevail in 
Japanese society, readily assimilate the military virtues. The 
foundation of the tremendous sacrifices performed by the infantry at 
Port Arthur, and the steadfast perseverance in all adversity and 
danger is therefore clear to see. 

So also the Russian soldiery was of the best, since the greater 

rt came from a peasantry accustomed to primitive modes of life, 
and looking for nothing in the way of comfort. Moreover, the 
soldier's limited intelligence, united to his splendid physical qualities, 
rendered the Russian fit for the most perilous tasks. This stolidity 
it was that enabled the Russian infantry to offer a resistance at 
Port Arthur which astonished the world. Similarly it strengthened 
him against continual reverses in the field, and made possible the 
step by step retirement of the army in Manchuria, which lasted a 
whole year and never became a rout. 

But do the indisputably excellent powers displayed by the 
infantry of both sides warrant the assertion that that arm is to 
play a preponderant réle in the future? This seems to be a 
moot point. It is very doubtful whether an army drawn from 
a civilised population of the nervous modern type could be trusted 
to show the same imperviousness to all moral shocks. A fact that 
must not be passed over in silence is the extent to which, as 
shown by this war, reliance must be placed on reserves ; bodies 
which are usually least fitted physically and otherwise to enter on a 
campaign. The Japanese army itself presents several examples of 
the failure of the city-bred elements. 

The English General Hamilton who was attached to the I Army 
relates an incident in this connection, showing the unreliability 
of the factory-bred recruit. A certain regiment of the reserve, 
full of men from an industrial centre, refused to leave the trenches 
for the assault of a redoubt at Port Arthur. The regiment was 
disgraced, and put to menial labour for six weeks, after which it 
begged to be ecards fire again. 

It is evident that the Japanese Empire started its wars at an 
opportune moment. In the future it is probable its subjects will 
not always be so heroic. 

This much, however, iscertain, that inall armies the positive 
qualities of the infantry must be developed, and the negative 
qualities eliminated; though, inasmuch as the military virtues 
decrease as civilisation increases, the task is far from easy. 
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But to return to the point: it does not appear that the theory 
of the greatly increased value of infantry in siege warfare can be 
upheld. Rather is it necessary to pay more attention to the 
training of infantry, especially of second line troops, but not to 
extend its action beyond the limits already assigned. At the same 
time the mainstay of siege warfare, the artillery, should be strength- 
ened more than ever. 

Could Port Arthur have held out any longer ?—This is a 
problem that has been widely discussed. It was first brought into 
prominence by the official reports on the condition of Port Arthur, 
made by the Japanese some months after the surrender, and also 
by the Russian inquiry into the matter. These depict a state 
of affairs very different from that represented by Stoessel at the 
time of the surrender. 

The want of ammunition forthe guns, and the lack of medical 
necessities for the 16,000 sick and wounded were the immediate 
causes of the surrender. But there were still 25,000 men under 
arms, and the resistance could have been prolonged. 

Had such a resistance taken place, what practical advantage 
would have been obtained ? Certainly not the raising of the siege. 
All hope of a relieving army had long disappeared. Nor would 
the port have been a refuge for the Baltic Flect.. The bombardment 
and the submarine mines prevented that. Nor probably would 
any further losses have been inflicted on the besiegers. In fact the 
positions occupied by the Japanese would have enabled them to 
bombard the city and the inner works without exposing the 
infantry at all. The artillery alone would have completed the 
overthrow of the fortress, without weakening the besiegers, and 
without adding to the glory won by the besicged. 

On the other hand, from a purely military standpoint, the 
further resistance of the fortress would have been of immense 
advantage to the Russians. For it would have kept the besieging 
troops immobile, with corresponding benefit to the Russian army in 
Manchuria. It iseven permissible to believe that another month 
of the siege would have turned the Mukden battle into a Russian 
victory. But as a matter of fact, was a further resistance possible 
in the moral condition of the garrison? Many signs go to show 
that the morale of the troops was not such as to hold out hope 
of much further resistance. The Novi Krai, the official newspaper 
in Port Arthur, which had been consistently sanguine, became 
curiously pessimistic towards the end. There was an unfortunate 
rivalry between the land and sea forces, especially after the death 
of Kondratenko had deprived the fortress of his tactful influence. 
Other elements of discouragement were not wanting, and Stoessel 
weighing everything in hisimind, probably thought it better to make 
the surrender while the reputation of his troops was still at its height, 
rather than await other and possibly less honourable eventualities. 

The verdict of the Commission of Inquiry would appear to show 
that Stvessel failed to fulfil the highest duties of the commander 
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of a fortress. But the whole question is so involved and so replete 
with delicate complications, that it is preferable to leave the 
task of passing judgment to posterity, when a clear perspective 
will enable a sound sentence to be passed upon the painful events of 
this time. 


; ConcLusion. 

It was not intended to enunciate any formal principles in connec- 
tion with the construction of a fortress, its defence and its attack. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that conclusions drawn from a 
survey such as this are of limited value, and serve more to confirm 
or destroy hypotheses already made, than to establish new principles. 
In the particular case of Port Arthur neither defence nor attack 
were suttciently modern in technical character to give us any new 
indications. 

Above all the siege of Port Arthur is a magnificent example 
of the possibilities of energy. The energy of the two adversarics 
succeeded in prolonging the struggle for six months, with details 
worthy of an age of heroes, until the stronger will prevailed. 

To conclude, however, one of the main factors of the Japanese 
victory may be noticed. This is the admirable harmony and good 
feeling that invariably prevailed between the army and the ficect, 
affording an example as worthy of imitation as any in history. 
This concord was very remarkable throughout the war, but nowhere 
more so than in the operations round Port Arthur, to the success 
of which it so largely contributed. 

It is sufficient to remark that the real foundation of this 
apparently spontaneous concord between the Japanese army and the 
fleet is the systematic and constant co-ordination of all its constituent 
clements, which forms the military power of the Empire. And 
in this system, which prescrves all energies, lies the sure and certain 
secret of victory. 
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GUNS vs. BALLOONS. 
By Captain C. Grecory, 19TH LANCERS. 


Translated from “ La Revue Militaire Suisse.” 


The balloon has been called upon to play an important réle in 
the wars of the future. It is, therefore, only natural that modern 
military technical science should interest itself as to the means of 
thwarting, or even annulling, the employment of the captive bal- 
loon as a source of obtaining information. 

For many years, France, Germany and Austria have carried 
out trials of fire against balloons; the results have always been very 
variable. As regards ourselves (the Swiss) similar experiments 
could not be attempted until a balloon company had been formed. 
The first series of such experiments took place on the 25th October 
1906. 

The balloon experimented on was the first that the Confeder- 
ation had procured, and whose guarantee, for three years, had just 
elapsed. 

: It was moored in the neighbourhood of Schofflisdorf. In place 
of the ordinary car, an empty wooden box was substituted, in which 
were placed five figure targets. In consequence of some error in 
filling, the upper end of the balloon pointed towards the ground, 
whilst the lower end was somewhat more raised than it ought to 
have been. This abnormal position, however, had no important 
results onthe fire. The Zurich battery received orders to open 
fire on the balloon, which was supposed to have been run up by an 
enemy, in the vicinity of Schofflisdorf. Colonel Schmid directed 
the fire, the battery coming into position on the “Heitlieb” to 
the west of Neerach. 

On account of a dense fog the balloon could not be located 
until 12-30 p.m. The battery at once opened fire, and fired seven 
groups of continuous rapid fire. The first group, which was fired 
with an elevation of 160 and plus 2 was easily observed ; the range 
was too long, the shells bursting from 200 to 240 metres behind the 
objective. The second group was short (140 elevation), between 
60 metres minus and one round 80 metres plus. During the fire 
of this group, a gradual subsidence and descent of the balloon was 
noticed. The five following groups were fired with elevations of 
148, 150, and 146. With that of 146 observations at the target 
showed 100 minus to 180 pluse The balloon descended more and 
more, and at the end of the seventh group, it disappeared behind a 
little hillock and was lost to view from the battery. The director 
of the practice announced that 9 minutes 40 seconds had elapsed 
from the first round until the last. 

Two only of the five dummy targets in the car were facing 
the battery, they each showed five hits, all by shrapnel bullets ; the 
other three figures showed no hits. 

68 
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From observations taken at the butt, it was apparent that the 
first two groups were mainly responsible for the results. The 
envelope of the balloon was shot through and through by shrapnel, 
one of these rounds had torn a hole about 10 inches long. 

The result of the practice was, therefore, very satisfactory, 
especially when we take into account the distance, about 2} miles, 
and the height of the balloon above ground, approximately 1,800 
feet. 

It appears that the distance of the balloon from the firing line, 
as laid down in our regulations, is insufficient (3,300 yards at the 
commencement of an action, and 4,000 to 4,500 during it). 

Taken into consideration the novelty and importance of this fire 
against balloons, a few general remarks may not be amiss. 

The estimation of the distance is rendered extremely difficult by 
the absence of aiming points, such as are usually found on the 
ground. However the correct appreciation of the distance is the first 
and most necessary condition for rapid success ; amongst other condi- 
tions, the balloon must be within effective range of time-shrapnel, if 
not the fire will be without effect. 

It is, therefore, indispensable to make every effort to ascertain 
the range, before commencing the practice. In Germany the follow- 
ing procedure is adopted. 

Two officers, provided with large scale maps (1 inch or 2 inches 
to a mile), incline outwards, left and right from the position of the 
battery, and ride out to some point on the ground shown on the 
map, from which other points, also shown on the map, are visible, 
and which are in the same vertical plane as the balloon and their 
points of observation. 

Thus (fig. 1) the balloon is in the same vertical plane, as re- 
gards the right observer, as the village and the edge of the wood, 
while as regards the left observer, it is in the same plane as the 
cross-roads and a point on the river’s bank. This done, the officers 
ride back to the battery, and find on one of the maps the two rays 
passing through the points marked on the map. The point of in- 
tersection of the rays gives the projection of the balloon, and also 
approximately its horizontal distance. If this distance is more than 
the effective range of time-shrapnel, the battery should advance to 
closer range. 

The height of the balloon above the battery is determined by the 
quadrant angle. 

As regards the observation of fire, the battery commander can 
only verify those shots, which burst in front or behind the objective, 
and these only on the condition that the smoke of the burst is in 
the line of sight. Frequently the shadow of a little cloud of smoke 
is seen against the envelope of the balloon, in this case, the shot is 
evidently in front of the target. But more frequently, the smoke 
1s observed outside the line of sight ; in this case use should be made 
of auxiliary observers; one may be sufficient, as was the case at 
Neerach, but if there are enough officers, it is better to use two, 
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because the exact position of certain shots can only be fixed by two 
observations, as we shall see below. 

The observers take up positions from 40 to 50 yards to the 
right and left of the battery. They should be able to see from 
their positions both the battery and the balloon; should this not 
be possible, intermediary posts for the transmission of signals should 
be established. 

The task of the observers is to inform the battery commander, 
whether the shots go right or left of their line of sight, with regard 
to the balloon; by another signal, they indicate whether the bursts 
occur in the vertical projection of the balloon, it makes not much 
ditference whether they burst at the same height or above or below. 
If there is only one observer, only his observations of bursts in the 
vertical projection can be relied upon. 

If te time of flight is properly calculated, the burst should 
take place above the line of sight, or which in practice comes to the 
same thing above the line of vision from the battery to the balloon. 

Figure 2 shows the situation in which some observations of the 
bursts can be made by the different observers: case A with two 
observers, case B with one only. 

Let us examine a few of these cases. 

The Ist is seen in the vertical projection by the battery 
commander (B. C.); to the left of the balloon by the right observer 
(BR. O.); to the right of the balloon by the left observer (L.O). It is 
evident, therefore, that the shot was in front of the target, even had 
it not been observed in the vertical projection by the B. C. In case 
B, we would have arrived at the same conclusion, but had the burst 
not been seen in the vertical projection by the B. C. the observation 
would have been doubtful. 

Round No. 2 went behind the target, as it was observed by the 
B.C. in the vertical projection, by the R.O. to the right, by the L.O. 
to the left. 

No. 3 A could not be observed by the B. C., but as it was seen 
by the L.O. in the vertical projection, and by the R.O, to the left of 
the balloon, it must have been short. In case B, this observation 
would have been doubtful. 

No. 4 A doubtful to the B. C. to the L.O. in the projection, to 
the R.O. to the right, therefore long ; in case B, as No. 3 doubtful. 

Case A, No. 5: invisible to the B. C., to the lett of the balloon 
by both observers, therefore doubtful. 

The result of this example shows that out of five rounds with 
two observers, four could be accurately determined, whereas with 
only one observer, only two could be. 

As regards the fire itself, the procedure would be the same 
as against a moving target. 

When the balloon has got its balance, time fuses must be used 
from the commencement; in the case of the balloon being seen 
betore it has been run up, percussion shrapnel would naturally be 
employed, changing, once the range has been found, to rapid fire. 
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As regards the laying of the gun, it appears that aim should be 
taken direct on the balloon, without employing the quadrant angle, 
as by doing so the movements of the balloon can be followed. 
Should the balloon be momentarily hidden by clouds, it would be 


advisable to employ, for aiming, auxiliary marks and the quadrant 
angle. 


wT 


Judging Distance 


REVIEW. 


Some Notes on the Horse—By Guy H. Guillum Scott, Ksq., tor- 
merly Farrier Sergeant, City Imperial Volunteer Mounted Infantry 
and Inns of Court, Rifle Volunteer Mounted Infantry. Price 1 
shilling. Published by William Clowes and Sons, 23, Cockspur 
Strect, S.W. 

The author of this little pamphlet is a well known barrister, who 
served with the City Imperial Volunteers during the South African 
War and has for a long time been a member of the Inns of Court 
Rifle Volunteer Mounted Infantry. 

As is well known, the members of the Inns of Court are 
barristers, solicitors and law students. With all the kecnness in the 
world many have not had much practical experience with horses, 
or their care. It is to supply such knowledge that Mr. Scott has 
brought out his little aca et. 

Tt is the custom in the Inns of Court to give a series of lectures 
during the winter months on various military subjects, and amongst 
others, stable management and the care of troop horses. This subject 
has been taken by the author, and the pamphlet is a synopsis of 
his lectures. 

The notes are sound and the author from practical experience 
knows what he is dealing with. He only treats about the manage- 
ment of the troop horse and his gear while in hcalth—matters that 
every mounted soldier ought to know about. He avoids getting 
out of his depth in the treatment of disease—an error so many 
horsemen and ofticers are so prone to make, 

The notes on the construction and fitting of saddles are parti- 
cularly valuable. They are matters that but few of even the most 
experienced horsemen know much about, and a careful study of 
ee notes will, we are convinced, save many « horse getting a sore 

ack. 

The little book “ Notes on the Duties of Volunteer Mounted 
Troops” that is alluded tu, is written for the use of the “Inns of 
Court Rifle Volunteers” by three members of the Corps. 
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RESULTS OF THE TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, 
JULY 1906. 


WINNING SOLUTION. 
By Virtutis Fortuna Comes, (Lt.-Cot. H. F. Locu, Ist BRAHMINS.) 


GENERAL IDEA. 


A Rep Force, consisting of one Division, has been defeated 
by a BLUE Force of two Divisions and is retreating northwards by 
the roads parallel to the LONDON and BRIGHTON Railway. 

SPECIAL IDEA. 
On arriving at BONEHURST BRIDGE at 1 p.m. on the 15th 
October, with the Main Guard of the RED 
RED REAR GUARD REAR GUARD, strength as per margin, the 


TROOPS. : : 

1 Battery, R. H.A. Commanding Officer, Colonel Z, received the 

#Bquadrons Cavaly f lowing tieege — 

¢ Companies; ‘Meene. Rep Hitt Cuurcn : 

1 Det Mounted Sap- No. 179. 15th October. 

1 Battery BFA. “ Owing to a break-down of the transport it 

8 Ens, Intentry: is absolutely necessary that you should delay 
the advance of the enemy till nightfall (7 P. M.)” 
Despatched (Sd.) A. B.C., 


11-15 aM. A.-A. G.,, 1st RED Division. 
Heavy rain has flooded the streams, which are only crossable by 
the fords and bridges. 
Colonel Z’s Cavalry is in touch with the Cavalry of the BLUE 
enemy abont 6 miles south of the south edge of the map. 


QUESTION 1. 


As Staff Officer to Colonel Z write— 
(a) A brief appreciation of the situation (for his use). 
(b) The orders which would be issued if your appreciation is 


accepted. 
r QUESTION II. 


By 5-15 p.M. in the afternoon the BLUE enemy are threatening 
to outflank you on both flanks and have developed such strength of 
infantry and guns that the further retention of any position you 
may have taken up would be dangerous. 

(c) What orders would you now issue to carry out the taek 

entrusted to you? 


REMARKS BY THE ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 
The appreciations sent in by most of the competitors were not 
good. An appreciation does not mean a detailed, much-padded 
repetition of the situation as given in the Scheme; neither does 
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it mean a long description of the topography of the country as read 
from the map. Further, the definite plan of action, with which 
every appreciation should end, should be as shortly expressed as 
possible and should not be burdened with such detail as regards 
particular units, as may be necessary in the orders, by which the 
plan is put into force. 

An appreciation of a situation is a review of the whole situation 
in which the various factors of time and space, topographical 
features of the country, the climate and season of the year, the 
condition, relative strength, moral, and previous experiences of the 
troops engaged, and any other factors, special to the particular 
occasion, are discussed not in a general or vague manner, but in 
their apecial bearing on this purticular situation. The plan to be 
followed will then appear as the natural logical outcome of this 
discussion. In writing an appreciation logical sequence combined 
with brevity should be aimed at. The use of vague and general 
terms should be avoided. A good example of such general terms 
is given by one competitor, who says, “our vulnerable points are 
our front and flanks.” While about it he might have added the 
rear as well ! 

In this particular scheme very few of the competitors appre- 
ciated the danger to their right flank from the possible possession 
by the enemy of HORSE HILL or the ridge NEWCASTLE- 
WOLVER’S FARM, and the covered approach to SEDLOW 
BRIDGE, which this high ground offered to the enemy, and which, 
being on the main LONDON-BRIGHTON road was most likely 
soon to fall into the enemy’s hands. Several competitors appeared 
to think that the pursuing force must of necessity be on that road, 
and on that road only, which was being used by the retiring Red 
Rear Guard. This would by no means be the case. A force of 
2 Divisions in pursuit would naturally make use of every road it 
possibly could and would certainly not neglect such a good road 
as the main LONDON-BRIGHTON road, which leads over 
SEDLOW BRIDGE. 

In some of the papers received there was a perfect mania for 
demolitions. One gentleman required his 40 Mounted Sappers 
to “utterly destroy” 1 railway and 4 other bridges and to prepare 
for demolition 1 railway and 8 other bridges, these bridges being 
spread over some 14 miles of river! 

Another required these same Sappers to link up with telephones 
his units, spread over some 3} miles of front, with hare Commander 
in a central position ! 

The choice of the greater number, who elected to defend the 
forward position south of SALFORD, fell on BURFITT’S FARM 
HILL as the pnncipal artillery position. Now this hill is less than 
2,500 yards from HORSE HILL, and once the enemy’s artillery 
had occupied that hill the retirement of the Red Artillery from 
BURFITTS cither by the LONESOME FARM or SALFORD 
BRIDGES would have been impracticable. 
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While most of the competitors occupied a very extended front 
vnly three divided the artillery along that front. In many cases also 
the employment of the Horse Battery, when the Cavalry was driven 
in, was not considered or allowed for in the scheme of defence. 

A few competitors started with the idea that the whole of their 
force was collected at BONEHURST BRIDGE under their hand. 
The scheme, however, distinctly laid down that the Red Cavalry 
was 6 miles south of the edge of the map. A competitor was thus 
at liberty to suppose that his Horse Battery and Mounted Infantry 
was with the Cavalry or not. The appreciation would naturally deal 
with such a supposition and with the reasons for making it. In all 
such schemes it is essential that the would-be solver starts with a clear 
idea of the disposition of his force at the moment of the given situa- 
tion. This disposition should, as far as possible, be a normal one, 
such as is likely to occur in real war. 

The replies to Question II of the Scheme do not call for any 
remark, with the exception of that given by “Bushido.” This officer 
in reply to Question I took up an extensive position along the 
BONEHURST BRIDGE stream with his left flank stretching out 
to WOOLBOROUGH FARM, his right being a detachment on 
HORSE HILL. This detachment consisted of 4 guns R. F. A., 4 
companies M. I, and 2 companies Infantry. Reinforcing this de- 
tachment with 2 guns he orders it to attack the enemy, while from 
the other flank the Cavalry and Horse Battery are also to make a 
counter-stroke. The task given to his troops, already exhausted by 
their previous exertions, is an impossible one. ‘Troops for a counter- 
stroke should be fresh from a reserve kept for that purpose. The 
counter-stroke should be a combined movement. ‘Two disjointed 
attacks 5 miles apart must be defeated in detail, irrespective of the 
fact that they are not in sufficient strength “to sustain their attucks 
at all costs long enough to deluy the enemy's advance till 7 p.m., 
as ordered by “Bushido.” They would certainly be deteated and the 
Red Rear Guard would be badly compromised in endeavouring to 
extricate them. 

Many competitors spelt the French word moral wrong. So 
spelt without an e it means spirits, the courage and discipline of an 
army; with the e as morale, it means morals, such as chastity, 
honour or other virtues. 

The following paper by “Virtutis Fortuna Comes” has been 
adjudged to be the best of those received, though that by “ Nosce 
tempus’ is considered to be prorime uccessit. 


SOLUTION BY « VIRTUTIS FORTUNA COMES.” 


Answer I (a).—Appreciution of the Situation. 

Our Main Body (Red) having fallen back after some loss before 
the superior forces of the enemy (Blue) would have made good its 
retreat. without serious contact with the enemy had it not been 
delayed at RED HILL by a break-down of the transport. 

69 
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From the message just received the G. O. C. expects to be able 
to continue his retreat at nightfall. It is therefore the business of 
the Rear Guard to take up a position, so far south of RED HILL 
that the enemy will not be able to shell that place, and there delay 
the encmy till nightfall. 

The enemy's cavalry is now (1 P.M.) some 6 miles south of the 
map, and we may reckon that it cannot reach the line of the 
BONEHURST stream until 2 p.o., perhaps later, considering the 
opposition which our mounted troops may be expected to offer it. 
We can also reckon that the enemy’s artillery and infantry are some 
4 to 6 miles in rear of his cavalry, so that we may expect the heads 
of his culunins to reach the vicimty of the stream between 4 and 
5pm. As, no doubt, the reconnaissance of our position would be car- 
ried out as soon as the enem valry reach the stream, his plan of 
attack and orders would be issued as soon as the columns arrive, 
and we may expect the attack to develop soon after 5 p.M. There 
will therefore be nearly 4 hours during which the dispositions for the 
defence and preparation can be made; and there will be 2 hours of 
daylight during which the Rear Guard must repel all attacks. 

The best position that can be found near the BONEHURST 
stream to carry out the above is the high ground BURFITT’S 
FARM-PICKETT’S FARM-NEW HOUSE: FARM. This covers a 
front of 4 miles, and so is too large for the Rear Guard to hold 
strongly, butas it is its business to make as much show as possible, 
to try and impose on the enemy, the occupation of such an extended 
position may be of use. 

The right (facing the enemy) flank is covered by the RIVER 
MOLE, which can only be crossed at two points somewhat high up 
on the flank. The whole of the front is covered by a stream, which 
can only be crossed at the 5 bridges or crossings. The left (facing 
the enemy) flank is the weakest. It has no particularly strong 
natural feature on which to rest, and there are several roads to the 
east, by which the enemy can turn this flank, 

As the country is cultivated and enclosed, it is best suited for 
infantry in attack and defence; the hedges and ditches providing 
good cover from view and fire. The action of cavalry, as cavalry, 
would be hampered by the enclused state of the country ; and the 
movements of the mounted infantry would be slow and circuitous. 

The proposed occupation of the position is shown on the at- 
tached map and the following Operation Orders, Answer I (b) gives 
the detail. One and a half M. I. companies are first retained as a 
temporary reserve near PERRY COPSE, but are not shown there 
on the map. They are shown on the line they would approximately 
vecupy to cover the retirement of the infantry. 

No directions have been given by the G. O. C. about the pre- 
servation of the bridges, and as the orders to delay the enemy are 
imperative every means must be taken to do so. The Mounted 
Sappers will t re destroy such bridges as they can in the time 
and with the explosives available. As there is a good deal of cover 
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near the PINDERFIELD and BONEHURST BRIDGES, which 
would materially assist the enemy’s advance, should he succeed in 
crossing at these points; the Sappers had better attend to these 
bridges first. Officers Commanding corps will at once commence to 
strengthen the positions they occupy without further orders. The 
signallers of corps and smaller units will endeavour to pick up com- 
munication with the O. C. REAR GUARD, near PERRY COPSE, 
The signalling officers should see to this without orders and should 
also connect with RED HILL. 
Answer I (b).—Orders isswed. 

The following reply to the A. A. G. Division is sent. 
No. I. 
To From 

A. A.G. 0. C. 


RED DIVISION. RED REAR GUARD. 


BONEHURST BRIDGE, 1-5 p.m., 15th October. 
Your message received. Has taken 1} hours coming 4 miles. 

Inform G. O. C. I shall occupy position HORLEY LODGE 
PICKETT’S FARM. If forced back will occupy high ground between 
PELRIDGE WOOD COMMON and SHOCK’S GREEN. Can 
G.O.C. spare a battery and some infantry to protect my flanks, if the 
enemy endeavours to out-flank me. A battery near the Reformatory 
would be of material assistance. 

If second Reserve Ammunition of Corps with the REAR 
GUARD has reached RED HILL send it to await my orders on the 
road near high ground marked 250 just east of railway and north- 
east of SMITHS FARM. 

(Sd.) Z., CoLone, 
Commanding Red Rear Guard. 


Operation Orders by Colonel Z., Commanding Red Rear Guard. 
BoneEHURST BRIDGE, 15th October 1906. 


1, Our Cavalry is in touch with the enemy some 6 miles to the 
south and is falling back before superior forces. 

2. Our Main Body is blocked at RED HILL by a break-down 
of the transport and the G. O. C. directs the REAR GUARD to 
delay the enemy till nightfall (7 p.m.) 

3. It is my intention to take up a position on the high ground 
BURFITT’'S FARM, HORLEY LODGE, PICKETT’S FARM, 
north of the BONEHURST stream, and to hold this position until I 
issue orders for the REAR GUARD to continue its retreat. 

4. As the Mounted Troops approach the BONEHURST stream 
they will clear the front as follows :— 

1 Squadron sakes 10 Mounted Sappers. To retire along the 
REIGATE- LONDON ROAD, watching the roads to the west and 
opposing the advance of the enemy. 

This detachment will get into communication with the M.I. at 
KENNERSLEY. If forced back to the RIVER MOLE, a stand 
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must be made at SEDLOW BRIDGE, until the main body of the 
REAR GUARD retires. This bridge may be destroyed. 

Two companies M. I. will retire across the BONEHURST 
stream, making use of any of the crossings from PINDERFIELD 
BRIDGE to GREAT LAKE FARM. They will detach one section 
to KENNERSLEY and one section to a position near BURFITT’S 
FARM to watch the line of the river from KENNERSLEY to 
PINDERFIELD BRIDGE. The remaining 1} companies will form 
up north of PERRY COPSE and await orders. 

1 Battery R. H. A., 1 Squadron cavalry, 2 Companies M. L, will 
move north and to the east by the road passing HARRISON’S and 
WATT’S COTTAGE, coming into the general line of the main 
position near NEW HOUSE FARM. These troops wili be under 
the command of the senior officer on the spot. They will watch the 
roads south and east and will protect the left flank of the posi- 
tion. 

5. The O. C. Battery, R. F. A., will select a position near 
HORLEY LODGE and will come into action. E 

6. The 1st Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers will occupy the front of 
the position from PINDERFIELD BRIDGE to the LONDON AND 
BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 

The 2nd Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers will hold the RAILWAY 
and the line of the river east of it, upto and including GREAT 
LAKE FARM. 

The Officers Commanding will make their own dispositions to 
deny the river crossings to the enemy and will entrench. 

7. The O. C. Mounted Sappers will, after des tching 10 men 
to accompany the squadron on the REIGATE-LONDON ROAD, 
employ his men, as far as explosives are available, in destroying the 
bridges over the stream. The PINDERFIELD and BONEHURST 
BRIDGES should first be destroyed. The O. C. will report to me on 
the completion of this duty. 

8. Major B., RAMC, will select the sites for dressing stations 
and will pass the wounded on to RED HILL. 

9. The Second Reserve Ammunition will be halted on the high 
ground between PELRIDGE WOOD COMMON and SHOCK’S 
GREEN. 

10. My position will be near PERRY COPSE. A central 
signal station will be established here with which all signal parties 
will communicate. Issued 1-20 p. m. 

(Sd.) Z., COLONEL, 
Commanding Red Rear Guard. 

Dictated to officers of troops with Main Guard. 

Copies to O.C. Mounted Troops. 

An officer would be sent to the proposed second position to 
report on it. 

Answer IT (c).—Arrangements for retreat to second position. 

Assuming that the REAR GUARD has been able to retain the 
positions occupied, I consider that by retiring to my second position 
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my force should be able to delay the enemy there till night-fall, and 
thus carry out the task allotted to it. 

I should therefore order the M. L, hitherto held in hand, to 
extend, and the Infantry to retire, the firing line to fall back first 
and to move to the second position, the second line following, followed 
by the infantry in the third line. 

The Mounted ‘Troops must maintain their positions until the 
Infantry have crossed the SALFORD MILL stream. The M. I. at 
BURFITI’S FARM and at KENNERSLEY would be ordered to 
retire across the stream to LONESOME FARM and to hold the 
bridge there. 

The Battery R. F. A. would retire by the SALFORD BRIDGE 
ROAD to a position near the PRINCE ALBERT P. H. The Battery 
R. H. A. to a position near STAPLEHURST COPSE. 

The remainder of the M. I. and the Cavalry would retire at a 
trot or a gallop according to the proximity of the enemy, a squadron 
of Cavalry and one company M.I. being directed to KING’S MILL 
to cover the flank. The rest of the M. I. to form up in rear of the 
second position and await orders. 

The above is a summary of the orders which would be issued, 
verbal orders would be sent or given to the corps nearest and 
written orders to the rest. 


FURTHER REMARKS BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 


With reference to the above it is only necessary to remark that, 
though the best of those sent in, the above orders have a good many 
faults, which may shortly be noticed. 

It would be better not to mention the break-down of the trans- 
port. Any such mention is bound to depress the spirit of the 
troops. 

The order to the SALFORD BRIDGE detachment should be 
explicit, either to destroy or to preserve the bridge. 

The two sections into which the position is divided should be 
kept separate and be more clearly defined. Each portion should in 
such circumstances have some artillery allotted to it. The Horse 
Battery being left under the Cavalry Commander. 

The orders would be written by the Staff Officer, without the 
use of the personal pronoun “1”, and they should have a number. A 
copy should be also sent to the G.O. C. of the Main Body at RED 
HILL. 

It would have been better if the actual orders asked for had 
been given in reply to the second portion of the Scheme. 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, JANUARY 1907. 
WINNING SOLUTION. 


“By NUNQUAM NON Paratus.” (Magor K. K. Knapp, Royau 
GaRRISON ARTILLERY. ) 


GENERAL IDEA. 


DOTOI and DATTA KHEL are posts on the Line of Commu- 
nications of a force operating tu the east. The Base is about 50 
miles west of PIYADIN. The garrisons of the above posts are :— 

DOTOI nee 4 Companies of Infantry. 

1 Squadron Cavalry. 

DATTA KHEL { 1 Mountain Battery. 

2 Battalions Infantry. 

The section of the Line of Communications from 5 miles west of 
PIYADIN to 10 miles east of DATTA KHEL is under the com- 
mand of Colonel X whose Head-quarters are at DATTA KHEL. The 
inhabitants of the surrounding country are frontier tribesmen, fairly 
well armed with modern rifles. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


At 6 p.m. on the Ist December Colonel X receives information 
from native spies that hostile tribesmen are assembling near GUR- 
BAZ with a view to a raid on the Line of Communications. The 
numbers are vaguely given at about 5,000. 


REQUIRED. 


Appreciation of the situation. 
All necessary orders. 


APPRECIATION OF THE SITUATION. 


Colonel X has two courses open to him :— 
I—To move the bulk of his force on the night of the 1-2nd 
December to a central point on the Line of Communica- 
tions at or near DOTOI, and there await developments ; 


or 

II—To adopt the bold policy of at once searching out the 
enemy at GURBAZ, where he has been located, and 
attack him before he has time to put his plans into 
execution. 
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The Ist course has this disadvantage that it will be almost 
impossible to entirely prevent the raid; for Colonel X is unlikely to 
receive intelligence of the enemy's intentions in time to prevent the 
raiders from carrying out some part of their programme. 

It is probable that the encmy’s plans will only take definite shape 
after they have assembled and are ready to act, and that their decision 
will be followed by immediate action. A collection of tribesmen 
can move across country independent of roads, and the distances 
they can cover at a stretch, and the pace at which they move, will be 
much greater than what Colonel X’s troops are capable of doing. 

So Colonel X can only hope to aftord aid to the part of the section 
attacked in time to prevent the raiders from doing serious damage, 
and his chance of inflicting loss on the enemy is small, as they will 
withdraw and disperse on the first sign of strong reinforcements 
approaching. : 

An even-partially successful raid will encourage the tribesmen 
to further efforts of a similar nature, so if Colonel X adopts this 
mode of action, he may look forward to a harassing time. 

The 2nd course, on the other hand, promises every chance of 
success and should result in Colonel X inflicting severe loss upon the 
enemy, and striking terror among the hostile tribesmen, in which case 
he, Colonel X, may hope to be left alone for some time to come. 

The information leads to the conclusion that the tribesmen will 
not be ready to do anything for at least 24 hours, and as they 
will little expect to be attacked at such a distance from DATTA 
KHEL, the attack should have all the elements of surprise, if Colonel 
X makes his plans well. It is essential for success that he should 
observe the utmost secrecy in his arrangements. 

Colonel X determines on the second course after satisfying himself 
that the operation is practicable. For he finds on studying the map 
thata hill road, passable by the various arms under his command runs 
direct to GURBAZ, eid YOWA 'TSERAT, and lends itself to concealed 
movement, as there are no villages along the road or in the proximity, 
and he may hope to make the march by night undiscovered. The 
distance by road is eight miles to YOWA 'TSERAT (the last mile 
being a bit steep) and nine miles on to GURBAZ, or seven miles to a 
position on the hill MANAI NARAT, overlovking the village. He 
has thirteen hours of darkness before him, and allowing for about two 
hours for the men to have their food betore starting, he will be able 
to move at $ P.M. This should allow of his getting to YOWA 
TSERAL before midnight, and he can then give his men and animals 
five hours’ rest before moving on against GURBAZ. By moving off 
again at 5 aM, Colonel X may hope to be in position to attack the 
village by 8 aM. an hour by which, in the winter in those districts, 
villagers have hardly begun to move about. 

The hill MANAI NARAT offers a fine position for the mountain 
guns, which in addition to commanding the hostile place of assembly 
is within easy range of the WARSAK AI Pass, by which the tribesmen 
may endeavour to retreat. 
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The ground E. and S.-E. of GURBAZ offers field for action by 
the cavalry should opportunity occur, so Colonel X decides to take 
the cavalry with him. 

The hill 9056, W. of YOWA TSERAI, offers a good signallin; 
station through which to keep up communication with DATTA 
KHEL. 

For his actual plan ofattack on the village, Colonel X must wait, 
till he gets on the ground, where he will be guided by circumstances. 

For his withdrawal from GURBAZ, the country offers three lines 
of retirement, one the way he came, the other by the SHAWAL 
TANGI to the road DOTOI-DATTA KHEL, and the third vid the 
WARSAKAI Pass by the road to DOTOI. If highly successful in 
his attack, he will very likely choose the last with a view to overawin; 
the hostile villages en rowte, but this is a matter which will be decide 
when the time comes. 

ORDERS. 


To ensure success, secrecy in the arrangements is all important, 
so Colonel X only takes into his immediate confidence his Staff 
Officer, the O. C. Advanced Guard, and Officers Commanding Units, 
to whom he issues secret orders, and he issues orders to the troops 
with a view to concealing his intentions as follows :— 


Orders by Colonel X, Commanding No. 2 Section, Line of 


Communications. 
Darra KHEL: 
1st December 1906. 
No. 19. 
1. A column, strength as per margin, will march this evening 
Advanced Guard— to DOTOI. 

4 Con. Hone baitalion. 2. The Advanced Guard will start from 
Main Body (in order of the N.-W. gate of the fort at 8 p.m. 
No. 3 Battalion Moun- 3. The Main Body will followthe Advanced 


‘ scotion of Field Hospi- Giuard at 200 yards’ diseanee. a 
ee airy 4. No baggage will accompany the column 
asttcetion. 5. The Commanding Officer will march 
at the head of the Main Body. 

X, Colonel. 
Dictated to Officers Commanding Units at 6-20 p.m. 


Additional Secret Orders by Colonel X, Commanding No. 2 
Section, Line of Communications. 


Datta KEL: 
let December 1906. 
No. 20. 
1. Reliable information has been received that tribesmen are 
collecting at GURBAZ, with a view to raiding this section of the 
Line of Communications, 
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2. Lintend to move against GURBAZ and attack the enemy. 

8. The column, as per order No. 19 issued to the troops, will 
leave DATTA KHEL, as though marching for DOTOI, at the time 
appointed. 

4. The O.C. Advanced Guard will change the direction of his 
march on reaching the path which crosses the road in a southerl 
direction 1} miles from this post. From this point he will faech 
along the path to YOWA TSERAT, and on arrival there will provide 
for the security of the Main Body, which will halt at YOWA 
TSERATI, till 5 a.m. to-morrow, the 2nd instant. 

5. The Staff Officer will proceed with the O.C. Advanced Guard 
to the place 1} miles from this post, where the road deviates, and 
he will remain at that point till the whole column has passed, and 
then will rejoin the O. C. Column. 

X, Colonel. 


Communicated verbally to O. C.’s Units and O. C. Advanced 
Guard at 6-15 P.M. 

The order to move from YOWA TSERAI at 5 a.m. on the 2nd 
December 1906 in the same order of march will be issued to units 
immediately on arrival at the halting place near YOWA TSERAI. 

So too the order to O. C. No, 2 Battalion to provide for a 
signalling station on hill 9056. 

Orders will also be given to O. C. No. 1 Battalion, who will be 
left at DATTA KHEL with 4 companies of his battalion and 1 section 
of cavalry, to make all necessary arrangements for the security of the 
ane and to get into signalling communication with the station on 

ill 9056 as carly as possible on the 2nd December. 


REMARKS BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 


Thirteen solutions of the problem were received ; some of these 
were nearly equal in merit. That sent in by “Nunquam non 
Paratus” is considered to be the best on the whole, although there 
are some minor points in it which are open to criticism and in which 
it is inferior to other solutions; fur instance, there is nothing in 
the information to warrant the conclusion that the enemy will 
remain quiescent for 24 hours. Moving cavalry over mountain paths 
at night would be a hazardous operation. There would not be 
much rest for the men on account of the cold. There is no provision 
made for the possibility of being out for at least two days. 

A vigorous offensive would appear to be the best method of 
dealing with the problem in question. If the enemy can be dealt 
a severe blow, he will not trouble the communications for some time 
to come, whereas, if a defensive attitude is taken up, the enemy 
can attack where and when he pleases, and, if unsuccessful, can 
withdraw before he has sustained any appreciable loss and try again 
another day. 

In the appreciations there was a tendency to anticipate a certain 
course of action by the enemy. Conclusions were arrived at and 
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arguments built up for them afterwards. The writers appear to 
have been carried away by one idea and all possible courses were not 
sufficiently considered. Several competitors concentrated their 
attention on convoys, and thought the defeat of the enemy to be a 
minor consideration ; others made plans for repulsing him, but few 
considered the possibility of attack. 

One solution commenced with a page and a half of assumptions 
which were quite unnecessary ; the writer then went on to utilise 
more troops than were placed at his disposal. 

In a few solutions most of the available force was frittered 
away in small detachments These competitors do not seem to have 
realised that a movable column is intended to be a striking force. 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, OCTOBER 1907. 
References to map which will be supplied on demand. 
GENERAL IDEA. 


1, The BINA river is the boundary line dividing Eastern and 
Western States between whom war is doalszed on the Ist July 1901. 

2. The country is INDIA. The BINA and BABNAI rivers are 
unfordable owing to the rains. 

3. The SAUGOR branch, I.M.R., and the I-M.R. are strategical 
railways, running in rear of the respective frontiers. 

4, A neutral State is situated south of the map, east of the 
BABNAI river. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


You are placed in command of the force noted in the margi 

1 Cavalry Brigade, which commences detraining at BAGRU 

i Bateery oft" BET owit- station on the 2nd J uly in the marginal 

an 27® matan Establish. Oder. The whole force will have reached 
ment. BAGRU by midday on the 4th JULY. 

On the morning of the 3rd July, you receive the following 
instructions :— 

1. An Eastern force, estimated at 2 to 8 divisions, is concentrat- 
ing at MANAK CHOUK on the SAUGOR branch, LM.R., 25 miles 
east of BARODEA BRAHMIN. 

2. The main Western army will assume the offensive, marchin 
due east, as soon as its concentration is completed at MANGOULI, 
50 miles north of KULHAR station. 

8. Your force will hold the enemy in check, should an attempt 
be made to force the frontier south of BISRAI. 


REQUIRED. 


1. Write an appreciation of the situation, such as the 0.9.0. 
of the Western detached force would write for the 0.C. 

2. Orders for the final action decided on. 

3. Distribution of the troops on the 8th July. To elucidate 

our dispositions, please mark them clearly on the map, which should 

be returned. 

The opposing cavalry have been in touch since the 4th July 
along the frontier, but the enemy's infantry have not shown up west 
of the TORA ridge. 
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Nore.—Please consider all roads represented on the map by 
double or single lines as metalled cart roads. 


Intending competitors should forward their names to the 
Secretary of the Institution, together with the sum of Re. 1, when 
they will receive a copy of the map to which the scheme relates 
together with ull instructions. 


This competition will close on 1st March 1908. Solutions 
received after that date will be treated as “ LATE” for adjudica- 
tion. 
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The ground E. and S.-E. of GURBAZ offers field for action by 
the cavalry should opportunity occur, so Colonel X decides to take 
the cavalry with him. 

The Bill 9056, W. of YOWA TSERAI, offers a good signalling 
station through which to keep up communication with DATT. 
KHEL. 

For his actual plan ofattack on the village, Colonel X must wait, 
till he gets on the ground, where he will be guided by circumstances. 

For his withdrawal from GURBAZ, the cuuntry offers three lines 
of retirement, one the way he came, the other by the SHAWAL 
TANGI to the road DOTOI-DATTA KHEL, and the third vid the 
WARSAKAI Pass by the road to DOTOI. If highly successful in 
his attack, he will very likely choose the last with a view to overawin| 
the hostile villages ¢n route, but this is a matter which will be decid 
when the time comes. 

ORDERS. 


To ensure success, secrecy in the arrangements is all important, 
so Colonel X only takes into his immediate confidence his Staff 
Officer, the O. C. Advanced Guard, and Officers Commanding Units, 
to whom he issues secret orders, and he issues orders to the troops 
with a view to concealing his intentions as follows :— 


Orders by Colonel X, Commanding No. 2 Section, Line of 
Communications. 


Datra KHEL: 
lst December 1906. 
No. 19. 
1. A column, strength as per margin, will march this evening 
Advanced Guard— to DOTOI. 
4 Con ey aitalion. 2, The Advanced Guard will start from 
Main Body (in order of the N.-W. gate of the fort at 8 P.M. 
No.3 Battalion Moun- 3. The Main Body will followthe Advanced 
iseotion of Field Hospi- ee youste. dineaaoe: mee 
aay walry . No baggage will accompany the column 
aes MeeStiens. = 5. The Commanding Officer will march 
at the head of the Main Body. 
X, Colonel. 


Dictated to Officers Commanding Units at 6-20 P.M. 


Additional Secret Orders by Colonel X, Commanding No. 2 
Section, Line of Communications. 
Datta KHEL: 
lat December 1906. 

No. 20. : ‘ 

1. Reliable information has been received that tribesmen are 
collecting at GURBAZ, with a view to raiding this section of the 
Line of Communications. 
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2. Tintend to move against GURBAZ and attack the enery 

3. The column as per order No.1 issued te the trege, = 
leave DATTA KUED, as though marching for DOTOT at the tre 
Appointed. 

4+. The O.C. Advanced) Guard will change the direction of hus 
march on reaching the path which crosses the read in a seathers 
direction Tf niles from this pest. From this pomt he wil nord 
along the path to YOWA TSERAT and on arnvab there will peace 
for the secunty of the Main Body, which will bait: at {Ow A 
TSERAL, tll 5 ao. tosmorrow, the 2nd instant. 

5. ‘The Stat? Otheer will proceed with the OC) Advaned Gear t 
to the place TH) miles from this post, where the road deviates, ard 
he will remain at that) pemt til the whole column has posed ard 
then will rejoin the O. C. Column, 


X. Cdlonel. 
Communicated verbally to OL Cl Units and OL C) Advanced 
Guard at 6-15 pat 
The order to move from YOWA TSERAT at 5 ua on the 
December 1906 in the same onder of march wall be issned te on 
Homediately on arrival at the halung place near YOWA TSERAL 
So tee the order to OL C. Noo 2 Battahon to provide tera 
siynalling station on hill 9056. 
Orders will also be yaven to OL C) Noo d Battalion, who wil ob 
lefOat DATTA KHEL with door panies ot his battaben and Pacet. on 
of cavalry, toomake all necessary artange iments for the security of the 
eestoand to get inte stmadling communication with the station of 
MIP O56 as carly as possible on the 2nd Decenibe r, 


REMARKS BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER 

Thirteen solutions of the problem were received. sate of these 
were nearly equal an quent. “Phat sent in by as) 
Parntus “os considered te da the besten the wheote 
Are seme dniner ports init whoch are open te eriiciem: and an ws 
Ios ntenter te other solutions, ter anstance, them: as nett rr: 
the information te warrant: the conclusion that the anmeay ed 
remain quiescent for 2b hour. Mowing cavalry ever moar 
atonight wend bea hazardene operation There we 
much rest ter the men on accountiet the cold Phere as ne 
Hhityoot berm cout fer at hast two days 
netve word nppear te te the test meth af ot 


fade for the press 
A Stgereas 
dealing wath the probe an qyieston, It the ete Lay can (eae ees 


ebb att De fer seth tie 


eter y 


weer bow he wallet tre bie the es 
teecotue Wher scifi a defensive atitude as taken up 
heh where and whet he pleases and af une vereset a. can 
wa beton be hae sustamd any appoeciie Dew and try ages 


can 


witha 
anther day 

Tra the appre ietiote there was tetdbemesy beanie pate @es tan 
Coors cut acden by the enetiy. Cone customs wen oarmved at and 
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arguments built up for them afterwards. The writers appear to 
have been carried away by one idea and all possible courses were not 
sufficiently eoreideped: Several competitors concentrated their 
attention on convoys, and thought the defeat of the enemy to be a 
minor consideration ; others made plans for repulsing him, but few 
considered the possibility of attack. 

One solution commenced with a page and a half of assumptions 
which were quite unnecessary ; the writer then went on to utilise 
more troops than were placed at his disposal. 

In a few solutions most of the available force was frittered 
away in small detachments These competitors do not seem to have 
realised that a movable column is intended to be a striking force. 


biatizea ty GOORTe 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, OCTOBER 1907. 
References to map which will be supplied on demand. 
GENERAL IDEA. 


1. The BINA river is the boundary line dividing Eastern and 
Western States between whom war is declared on the Ist July 1901. 

2. The country is INDIA. The BINA and BABNAI rivers are 
unfordable owing to the rains, 

3, The SAUGOR branch, I.M.R., and the I-M.R. are strategical 
railways, running in rear of the respective frontiers. 

4, A neutral State is situated south of the map, east of the 
BABNAI river. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


You are placed in command of the force noted in the margin 

1 Cavalry . which commences detraining at BAGRU 

1 Biyison DURREY. station on the 2nd July in the marginal 

a2 inatan Establish. O'der. The whole force will have reached 
ment, BAGRU by midday on the 4th JULY. 

On the morning of the 3rd July, you receive the following 
instructions :— 

1. An Eastern force, estimated at 2 to 3 divisions, is concentrat- 
ing at MANAK CHOUK on the SAUGOR branch, I.M.R., 25 miles 
east of BARODEA BRAHMIN. 

2. The main Western army will assume the offensive, marchin; 
due east, as soon as its concentration is completed at MANGOULL 
50 miles north of KULHAR station. 

8. Your force will hold the enemy in check, should an attempt 
be made to force the frontier south of BISRAI. 


REQUIRED, 


1, Write an appreciation of the situation, such as the 0.8.0, 
of the Western detached force would write for the O.C. 

2. Orders for the final action decided on. 

3. Distribution of the troops on the 8th July. To elucidate 

our dispositions, please mark them clearly on the map, which should 
returned. 

The opposing cavalry have been in touch since the 4th July 
along the frontier, but the enemy's infantry have not shown up west 
of the TORA ridge. 
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NoTe.—Please consider all reads represented on the mip by 
double or single lines as metalled cart roads, 


Intending competitura should forward their names to C+ 
Seerctary of the Institution, together with the sum of Re 1, when 
they will receive acopy of the map to which the acheme relates 
together with all instructiona. 


This competition will close on 1st March 1908. Solutions 
received after that date will be treated as “LATE” for adjudica- 
tion. 


biatizes ty GOOgle 
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